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NEW  INSTRUCTORS,  WELCOME! 


EAGLES  MERE-JUNE,  1925 


The  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  new  college  year 
is  complete  with  the  an'ival  of  several  new  instructors. 
We  expect  to  take  them  more  seriously  later,  but  at 
present  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  and  to 
do  our  very  best  to  have  them  know  us  personally 
rather  than  for  them  to  get  their  first  impression  of  us 
from  our  work.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  you  feel  at 
home  and  to  enjoy  being  with  us. 

Doctor  Earl  K.  Wallace  is  to  succeed  Dr.  Gamer  as 
head  of  the  chemistry  department.  Dr.  Wallace  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  at  Columbia  University  and 
has  been  an  instructor  at  several  military  schools. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Shamburger  will  take  Miss  Morey's 
place  in  the  Mstory  department.  Miss  Shamburger 
comes  to  us  from  the  department  of  history  of  the 
Kentucky  College  for  Women,  of  which  our  former 
President,  Dr.  Acheson,  is  now  the  President.  Miss 
Shamburger  received  her  master's  degree  at  Columbia 
University. 

Miss  Esther  Eisler  will  replace  Miss  Bartlett  in  the 
chemistry  department.  Miss  Eisler  taught  formerly  in 
the  Illinois  College  for  Women,  to  which  Miss  Bartlett 
is  going.  A  graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  Miss 
Eisler  took  her  master's  degree  at  Smith  College  and 
did  additional  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Mary  Jewell  will  be  instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation, to  succeed  Miss  Hartman.  Miss  Jewell  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Chicago  Physical  Education  School, 
and  is  also  interested  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Miss  Grace  Croff  will  be  an  additional  instructor  in 
the  department  of  English.  Miss  Croff  received  her 
master's  degree  at  Radcliffe  College  and  was  formerly 
an  instructor  at  Wheaton  College.  She  has  published 
much  along  the  literary  line. 

Miss  Burnhild  Fitz-Randolph  returns  to  our  modern 
language  department  as  an  additional  instinictor  after 
completing  her  master's  course  at  Columbia. 

We  welcome  the  new  faculty  members  and  will  miss 
the  former  ones  who  are  leaving  us.  Miss  Morey  is  to 
teach  in  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Miss  Hartman,  to 
study  for  a  year  in  corrective  work  at  the  Walter  M. 
Reed  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Bartlett  to 
be  head  of  the  chemistry  department  at  the  Illinois 
College  for  Women,  and  Dr.  Garner.  We  hope  that 
these  instructors  will  remember  us  and  always  feel 
closely  kin  to  P.  C.  W. 


June  nineteenth,  ten  very  excited  and  expectant  P.  C. 
W.  delegates  arrived  at  Eagles  Mere  for  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  conference,  held  annually.  The  girls  were  Cather- 
ine Sayers,  Martha  Sheers,  Ruth  Bodner,  Came  Timo- 
thy, Ella  English,  Marion  Griggs  (ex-'24),  Christine 
Griggs,  Eleanor  Boal,  Peg.  Port  and  Ann  Cooke.  Only 
one  of  us  had  ever  been  there  before,  so  we  were  im- 
mediately charmed  by  the  scenery.  After  a  long  ride 
up  the  mountains  we  arrived  at  the  ideal  spot  of  our 
destination.  We  had  hoped  to  have  a  cottage  near  the 
Forest  Inn,  where  meals  were  served,  but  we  were 
greatly  surprised — and  pleasantly  so- — to  be  given  sev- 
eral delightful  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Raymond  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  from  the  conference  buildings. 
We  felt  at  home  very  soon  and  enjoyed  every  minute 
there,  and  our  companionship  with  girls  from  Tech, 
Hood,  Allegheny,  and  Wilson.  P.  C.  W.  was  soon 
known  to  everyone,  and  we  were  glad  and  proud  to 
tell  about  our  college.  We  enlightened  many  people 
who  thought  P.  C.  W.  was  a  business  school. 

Every  day  was  a  busy  and  interesting  one.  As  our 
hotel  was  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  headquarters,  we 
had  a  very  early  breakfast.  Then  we  walked  to  the 
center  of  affairs.  The  exercise  was  good  for  all  of  us, 
even  if  we  wished  that  we  didn't  have  to  walk  it  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  Meetings  began  at  8:00  A.  M.  and 
continued  until  noon.  The  conference  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Bryson  and  Ester  Jonson.  It  seemed 
every  minute  we  were  busy,  thinking  out  problems, 
talking  together,  or  listening  to  some  fine  address. 

Each  platform  speaker  was  greatly  liked.  Each  one 
had  a  pleasing  personality,  a  fine  mind  and  something 
worth-while  to  tell  us.  Judge  Allen  opened  the  confer- 
ence. We  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to.  say  that  we 
knew?  she  would  be  liked,  for  she  had  been  our  com- 
mencement speaker  the  year  before.  She  certainly  was 
welcomed  enthusiastically  and  we  were  sorry  she  could 
not  stay  for  the  whole  conference. 

Probably  the  most  popular  speaker  was  Dr.  Arbuckle, 
of  Boston.  Personally  he  appealed  to  all,  mixing  very 
easily  in  our  social  affairs.  And  he  was  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  helpful  men  at  the  conference. 

Other  interesting  leaders  were  Mr.  Van  Dusen,  Dr. 
Balph,  a  woman  physician,  and  a  number  of  mission- 
aries and  field  secretaries. 

These  speakers  gave  us  formal  addresses  and  also 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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NEW  STUDENTS 


Freshmen  (House) 


Appleby,  Dorothy 
Bachman,   Erma 
Barr,  Mary 
Bond,  Lucretia 
Boyd,  Clara 
Carson,  Rachel 
Covert,  Ethel 
Dom,  Mary  Jane 
Duvall,  Beatrice 
Feightner,  Gene 
Fiscus,  Ada 
Friedman,  Bessie 
Fruth,  Enid 
Furnian,  Helen 
Getty,  Ethel 
Habegger,  Florence 
Hajek,  Eleanor 
Huff;  Jean 
Jones,  Mary  Louise 
Kooser,  Elsie 
Korns,  Dorothy 
McClaran,  Katherine 


MacColl,  Betty 
Mong,  Alienne 
Moore,  Clara  Louise 
Moore,  Rachel 
Myers,  Helen 
Olloman,  Rhea 
Peterman,  Helen 
Pyle,  Josephine 
Reeder,  Frances 
Rial,  Betty 
Ridall,  Elizabeth 
Rodgerson,  Marian 
Rumble,  Ruth 
Sawyer,  Helen 
Steele,  Mary  Louise 
Stitzinger,  Leona 
Sutton,  Louise 
Textor,  Anna  Mary 
Thompson,  Evelyn 
Warner,  Dorothy 
Watkins,  Katheryn 
Whitesell,  Lois 


Freshmen  (Day) 


Ackleson,  Martha 
Blank,  Charlotte 
Close,  Betty 
Connor,  Ellen 
Constans,  Margaret 
Crawford,  Katherine 
DeMotte,  Mary 
Duncan,  Elsie 
Duvall,  CaiTie 
Eichleav,  Viola 
Elliott,  "Lillian 
Evans,  Lucille 
Fisher,  Miriam 
Green,  Lillian 
Hall,  Mary 
Hunter,  Ruth 
Jones,  Sarah 
Knight,  Sibyl 
Kutschner,  Janet 
Lenon,  Ruth 
McCreery,   Moira 
Magill,  Sara 


Martin,  Ruth 
Miller,  Harriet 
Nelms,  Elizabeth 
Pacella,  Margaret 
Parker,  Lois 
Parke,  Theoddosia 
Penny,  Beatrice 
Provost,  Harriet 
Rosenbloom,    Sara 
Pirl,  Rose 
Sexauer,  Myrtle 
Smith,  Lillian 
Smith,  Ruth 
Stentz,  Catherine 
Stevenson,  Marjorie 
Succop,  Mary  Louise 
Thompson,  Lois 
Vaccarelli,  Nancy 
Woolridge,  Margaret 
Yohe,  Adda 
Spahman,  Ruth 
Hibbs,  Louise 


Sophomores 


Broughton,  Carlita 
Hartman,  Catherine 
Phillips,  Julia 
Finley,   Suzanne 


Hall,  Beulah 
Kirkel,  Miriam 


Calwell,  Catherine 
McCown,  Margaret 
Gates,  Dorothea 
Reed,  Ruth 


Juniors 

Ewing,  Eleanor 


Your  Fall  Outfit 

is  not  complete  until  you  drop  in  and 
see  Grace's  chic  chapeaux,  undergar' 
ments,  gowns  and  wraps  in  all  new 
popular  shades  and  the  most  becoming 
styles. 

Don't  miss  them! 


THE  GRACE  SHOPPE 

231  Oliver  Avenue 


CAJiDIES 
and  Fountain  Service 

Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


Hiland  8350 

TELEPHONE  YOUR  NEEDS 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN'S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Senior  News 

Several  ambitious  *members  of  our  class  attended 
Summer  School:  Ruth  Adams,  Isabel  Armour,  Hazelle 
Chessman,  Harriet  Clark,  Helen  Coyle,  Hazel  Fitz-Ran- 
dolph,  Martina  Getting,  Dorothy  Schmidt,  and  Margaret 
Smith. 

Margaret  Smith  will  attend  Wellesley  this  year,  and 
Jean  Christy  will  return  to  Wooster. 

Audrey  Reebel  was  married  this  summer,  but  expects 
to  complete  her  course  here  this  year. 

Miss  Frances  Motz,  ex-'26,  has  made  the  Senior  hon- 
ors after  one  year  at  University  of  Michigan.  Miss 
Motz  is  rooming-  with  Miss  Constance  Clark,  also  ex-'26. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Elizabeth  Koehn  and  Beulah  Hall 
return  to  P.  C.  W. 

The  engagement  of  Katherine  Munroe  to  Robert  Bole 
Heppenstall  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Heppenstall  is  a 
graduate   of  Williams   College. 


Junior  Jottings 

'27  has  lost  several  of  its  faithful  and  well-loved 
members  tliis  year.  Miss  Hartman,  our  class  advisor, 
has  decided  to  leave  us.  We  wish  her  success  in  Wash- 
ington, but  we  will  miss  her  here. 

Then,  too,  Betty  Anderson  has  transfeiTed  to  Smith, 
Ann  Cooke  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Virginia 
Glandon  to  Northwestern  University  and  Anna  Lily 
Miller  and  Dorothy  Apple  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mabel  Hoehn  has  taken  up  the  teaching  pro- 
fession at  Imperial,  Pa. 

We  were  represented  at  Penn  State  this  summer  by 
Isabel  Watson,  Inez  Wallis,  Mabel  Hoehn  and  Harriet 
Evans. 


Sophomore  Notes 

Every  member  of  the  class  feels  most  keenly  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  most  beloved  members,  Harriet  Thomas, 
and  extends  to  her  bereaved  parents  their  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Louise  Logan  will  change  to  Wellesley  this  year, 
Mary  A.  Keek  to  Oxford,  Betty  English  to  Carnegie 
Tech,  and  Emily  Thomas  to  Wooster. 

Dorothy  Bregg  is  married  and  will  not  return  to 
school. 


Unspeakably  shocked  and  grieved  were  all 
her  friends  to  hear  this  summer  of  the  death 
of  Harriet  Thomas.  Gracious  and  gentle,  she 
won  her  way  into  our  hearts,  charming  us  with 
her  personality,  as  with  the  beauty  of  her 
poems.  To  remember  the  May  Day  pageant, 
in  the  making  of  which  she  had  so.  large  a  part, 
will  be  to  remember  her.  And  all  our  memories 
of  her,  however  sad,  will  be  colored  with  the 
sweetness  which  radiated  from  her.  This  is 
something  which  we  can  never  lose. 


Faculty  News 

The  faculty  tea  was  Thursday,  September  17th,  at 
the  President's  home.  The  tea  was  in  honor  of  new 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  former  members  were  also 
invited.    A  very  pleasant  time  was  enjoyed. 

The  student  body  extends  its  deep  sympathy  to  sev- 
eral faculty  members  in  their  late  bereavements,  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  in  the  loss  of  their  child,  born  last 
spring;  to  Mrs.  Breisky  in  the  death  of  her  sister,  and 
to  Mrs.  Kinder  in  the  death  of  her  father. 

Miss  Green  has  returned  after  a  year's  sojourn  and 
study  at  Rome,  Italy,  and  we  are  all  very  glad  to  see 
her.  Miss  Green  will  take  up  her  work  as  head  of  the 
classical  language  department,  and  is  living  in  an  apart- 
ment situated  near  the  college.  She  cordially  invites 
us  to  visit  her  and  hear  of  her  interesting  visit  abroad. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Belle  M.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Miller  has  been  announced. 

Prof.  Kinder  has  a  new  Essex  coach,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Baxter,  '24,  our  field  secretary,  has  a  new  Ford  coupe. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  .summer  va- 
cations enjoyed  by  members  of  the  faculty: 

Miss  Coolidge  was  chosen,  one  of  three  women  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  student  department  to  represent  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
at  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown,  held 
for  two  weeks  this  summer.  Miss  Coolidge  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Coolidge,  also  motored  through  and  spent 
some  time  visiting  in  New  England. 

Miss  Marks  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  months  at 
Cape  May.  Miss  Ely  motored  through  New  England 
and  was  joined  at  Cape  Cod  by  Miss  Meloy.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Doxsee  were  at  the  sea-shore,  and  Doctor  Doxsee 
was  at^Columbia  as  were  also  Miss  Evans,  Miss  John- 
son, and  Miss  Shaeffer.  Miss  Skinker  was  at  Estes 
Park,  Colorado;  Miss  Hartman  and  Miss  Bennett  were 
in  California.  Miss  MacKenzie  was  at  her  home  in 
North  Dakota,  Miss  Houston  and  her  niece  had  a  cot- 
tage on  Lake  Erie,  and  Miss  Kerst  was  in  Toledo.  Miss 
Paul  was  at  Atlantic  City  with  her  family.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kinder,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Madame,  Miss  Craig 
and  Mrs.  Rockwell  W'ere  all  here  in  the  city.  Miss 
Woodburn,  Miss  Goodell  and  Miss  Brovmlee  spent 
their  summer  at  their  respective  homes.  Miss  Stuart 
had  a  trip  abroad  this  summer — to  Scotland,  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France,  spending 
two  weeks  in  Paris. 


Hai-vest  Poems 


So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower. 
A  self-reviving  tiling  of  power; 
That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed . 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed. 


-Milnes. 
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EDITORIAL 


Greetings,  All! 

Our  summer  vacation  is  over,  and  here's  hoping  that 
it  was  all  that  it  might  have  been — a  change,  a  rest, 
an  enjoyment.  We  may  not  have  accomplished  all  we 
had  planned,  but  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and 
perhaps  our  ambitions  exceeded  possibility.  The  sum- 
mer months  were  well  spent  if  we  gained  but  two 
things — energy  and  courage  to  return  to  our  regular 
habits  and  occupations. 

The  college  is  larger  and  finer  than  ever.  The  stu- 
dent body  is  enlarged,  though  several  familiar  faces  are 
missing.  The  faculty  has  some  worthy  additions,  though 
it  will  also  sustain  some  losses,  four  of  its  members 
are  leaving.  The  buildings  on  the  campus  have  been 
improved — the  lower  hall  has  been  repapered,  the  floor 
in  room  A  revarnished,  and  Woodland  hall  supplied 
with  runners  in  upstairs  halls.  So,  in  this  enumeration 
of  least  to  greatest  we  come  to  the  administration. 
Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss  Works  are  truly  the  corner- 
stone of  this  foundation  which  is  to  build  us  up  into  a 
finer  womanhood.  We  deeply  appreciate  their  fine  ideals 
and  loyal  endeavor,  which  are  ever  before  us  as  a  splen- 
did example,  and  we  owe  them  our  deepest  gratitude 
and  love  for  their  helpfulness  in  our  every  undertaking. 

The  coming  year  will  depend  a  gi-eat  deal  on  what 
we  make  it.    One  fault  we  must  resolve  to  try  to  avoid 


is  that  of  which  most  of  us  are  guilty — wasted  energy. 
"It  is  hard  enough  to  do  duty  once,  but  doubly  hard 
when  you  anticipate  mentally  everything  you  have  to 
do  to-morrow.  It's  all  right  to  plan  your  work;  that's 
economy  in  mental  expenditure,  for  it  simplifies,  sys- 
tematizes, and  saves  work.  Plan  your  work  in  advance, 
but  do  not  keep  your  mind  on  the  plans  until  the  work 
is  done.  When  you  have  planned,  then  close  the  menr 
tal  book  of  to-morrow's  duty,  and  turn  to  pleasures, 
rest,  relaxation  and  enjoyment  of  to-day.  Do  your 
duty  well,  have  a  worth-while  ambition,  be  a  dreamer, 
have  an  ideal,  keep  your  duty  in  mind,  be  occupied  sin- 
cerely with  your  work,  keep  on  the  road  to  your  ideal, 
and  happiness  will  cross  your  path  all  the  while." 


California,  Limited 

By  way  of  a  preface  to  the  book  I  intend  to  write 
some  time  in  the  more  placid  future,  I  wish  to  air  a  few 
of  my  observations  on  Western  travel.  What  with  all 
the  present  literature  on  Europe  the  United  States  are 
being  neglected.  And  they  ought  not  to  be!  For  the 
enlightenment  of  the  uninitiated  there  should  be  a  book 
stating  truthfully  the  exigencies  of  going  to  Chicago 
and  points  west. 

I  went  to  California.  I  know  that  this  statement 
arouses  the  same  enthusiasm  as  that  of  an  operation, 
as  everyone  goes  to  California.  But  everyone  comes 
home  and  gives  an  expurgated  account  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  travel.  I  have  not  this  reticence,  and  I  wish 
to  disclose  the  gloomier  side  of  a  trip,  and  reveal  what 
is  wrong  with  California. 

The  great  fault  is  the  way  you  get  there.  I  started 
out  in  blind  confidence  in  the  railroad  circulars  and  the 
remarks  of  my  friends.  I  had  with  me  a  suitcase,  a 
hat  box,  two  coats,  two  packs  of  cards,  two  novels, 
three  volumes  of  verse,  and  a  marcel.  How  was  I  to 
know  that  I  needed  a  portable  refrigerator,  two  clean 
frocks  a  day,  a  young  Carnegie  library,  and  a  perma- 
nent wave. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  a  wonderful  railroad,  but  all  its  din- 
ing cars  are  next  to  the  engine  and  every  time  you  want 
a  little  food  you  have  to  careen  through  twenty  cars 
filled  with  babies  and  bananas  and  men  with  their  coats 
off.  The  Santa  Fe  has  an  observation  car,  according  to 
the  circulars.  I  didn't  see  it.  A  family  of  five — two  fat 
parents  and  three  sticky  children — went  without  their 
meals  so  that  they  might  hold  the  platfoiTn  against  all 
challengers  throughout  the  trip. 

Los  Angeles,  when  you  get  there  after  four  hot  days 
of  boredom,  is  lovely.  It  has  the  brightest  sky  in 
America  and  rows  and  rows  of  vivid  houses  with  striped 
awnings.  But  the  policeman  won't  let  you  jay- walk! 
If  I  advanced  two  feet  beyond  the  curb  when  the  red 
light  was  burning,  a  burly  officer  grasped  my  arm  and 
reproved  me.  In  my  impetuous  Pittsburgh  way,  I  love 
to  dash  about  cars  and  wagons  in  the  thick  of  traffic, 
and  it  grieved  me  and  turned  me  against  California  to 
realize  that  I  couldn't. 
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As  for  the  California  excursions — they're  incompar- 
able. I  went  to  Catalina  Island  for  two  clays,  ate  four 
meals,  and  lode  on  a  boat — all  for  ten  dollars.  But  I 
didn't  really  enjoy  myself,  because  I  had  to  make  sui'e 
of  getting  the  full  value  in  food  from  such  an  excursion, 
and  I  was  ill  coming  home. 

What  I  like  best  about  California  is  that  so  many 
Pittsburgh  people  are  there.  The  most  pleasurable  mo- 
ment of  my  summer  was  that  when  I  looked  up  and 
beheld  one  of  my  friends  being  arrested  for  jay- walk- 
ing. We  had  a  glorious  reunion  right  there  on  the  curb 
with  the  policeman  looking  on. 

As  I  said,  United  States  travel, is  broadening,  but  to 
my  candid  mind  not  so  broadening  as  it  is  warm.  I 
must  say  that  I  will  never  attempt  California  again 
without  the  portable  ice  box,  not  even  for  the  joy  of 
meeting  my  friends  out  there.  Everyone  should  go 
there  at  least  once,  however,  as  it  affords  a  priceless 
opportunity  to  compare  notes  with  your  friends  who 
were  there  at  the  same  time.  And  then,  it's — well,  it's 
educational. 


P.  C.  W.  Girls'  Camp 

At  Cochranton,  on  French  Creek,  near  Meadville,  Pa., 
there  was  a  jolly  gathering  this  last  July.  The  site  of 
the  vacation  camp  was  a  very  pleasant  one;  the  build- 
ings of  the  location  were  thirty  cottages,  a  dance  pa- 
vilion, and  a  hotel-cottage,  where  meals  were  served. 
At  the  particular  cottage  over  which  the  P.  C.  W.  ban- 
ner floated,  there  were  the  following  girls,  with  their 
chaperone,  Mrs.  Fox:  Peg  Port,  Virginia  Roth,  Anne 
and  Eugenie  Negley,  Ruth  Hunter,  Pat.  HaiTison,  Gale 
Huss,  Louise  Reiger  and  Dorothy  Floyd.  The  main 
pastimes  were  walking  to  town,  swimming  and  pad- 
dling queerly  shaped  boats,  which  the  girls  insisted 
were  awkward  canal  barges. 


College  Calendar 

Tuesday,  September  1.5 — Registration  Day. 

Wednesday,  September  16 — Chapel  10:30;  Classes  meet 
11:00. 

Thursday,  September  17 — Student  Government  Meeting 
10:30;  Faculty  Tea  4:00  P.  M.,  President's  Home. 

Friday,    September    18 — Aitow    Issued;    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
Party. 

Sunday,  September  20 — Vesper  Services;  Miss  Coolidge, 
speaker. 

Monday,  September  21 — Matriculation  Exercises  10:30. 


Alumnae  News 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Spencer  had  confeiTed  upon  her  an 
honorary  degree,  M.  A.  by  her  alma  jnater,  P.  C.  W. 
for  loyalty  to  her  college,  and  untiring  endeavor  during 
the  recent  endowment  campaign.  The  degree  was  con- 
fen-ed  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  .June,  1925, 
by  the  President  of  the  college,  Miss  Cora  Helen 
Coolidge. 

Miss  Marion  Jobson,  '23,  has  taken  Miss  Webster's 
place  with  the  firm  of  Taniblyn  and  Brown,  our  cam- 
paign managers.  Miss  Webster  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas, 
of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Muir  (nee  Mary  Shane,  '25)  mailed 
her  ARROW  subscription  while  on  her  honejTnoon 
trip,  from  London,  England.  Mrs.  Muir  sent  us  her 
address,  the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterin  Church,  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Misses  Leonore  Allen,  Leola  Lindley,  Clara  Williams, 
and  Marion  Kimmel  attended  Penn  State  summer  school. 

Miss  Carolyn  Lohr,  '24,  announced  the  engagement 
of  her  sister,  Miss  Isabel  Lohr,  '24,  to  Mr.  Justus  Alder- 
man, at  a  luncheon  at  the  Latrobe  Country  Club. 

Miss  Marjorie  Garner,  '23,  was  married  on  August  15, 
to  B'Ir.  Schmelz.  Miss  Julia  Matthews,  '23,  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids. 

At  the  Alumnae  meeting,  held  in  June  at  the  Ritten- 
house,  Mrs.  McCune  was  elected  to  the  board  of  Alum- 
nae trustees  to  replace  the  late  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Bess  Raney  Kirk,  '94,  was  made  proud  by  the 
arrival  of  a  third  granddaughter  in  July. 

Miss  Stella  Wagenfehr,  '24,  is  teaching  in  the  Dil- 
worth  school,  on  Stanton  Avenue. 

Miss  Jean  MacColl  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson 
earned  quite  an  estimable  amount  toward  their  endow- 
ment pledges  this  summer  keeping  a  refreshment  stand 
at  Kiskiminetas.  Miss  MacColl  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon for  seven  P.  C.  W.  girls  who  were  at  the  Young 
People's  Conference  in  July.  * 

Quite  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  '25  seem 
to  be  well  occupied  for  the  coming  year  from  newsy 
reports  that  come  to  us. 

Miss  Helen  Ahlers  and  Miss  Dorothy  Waters  are 
working  with  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Jean  MacColl  is  working  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Jean  is  living  at 
the  College  Club. 

Miss  Hester  Deller  has  Miss  Johnson's  former  posi- 
tion in  a  North  Side  church. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson  is  in  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment at  the  North  Side  Y.  W.   C.  A. 

Miss  Marion  Frank  is  taking  a  library  course  at  Car- 
negie Library. 

The  following  girls  are  teaching:  Amelia  Aiello,  at 
the  Watt  School;  Dorothy  Jean  Barr,  at  home;  Rose 
Beck,  at  home;  Lois  Brown,  in  Erie;  Katherine  Dasliiell, 
in  Florida;  Louise  Graham,  at  home,  and  Marie  Kahrl, 
at  home. 
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held  informal  hours  each  day  when  we  were  permitted 
to  ask  questions.  Then,  too,  each  day  we  attended  dis- 
cussion group  meetings,  at  which  the  girls  discussed 
freely  and  frankly  the  interests  and  troubles  on  the  dif- 
ferent campuses  and  in  the  world  of  today,  which  was 
very  helpful  to  all. 

Our  mornings  were  very  busy,  but  our  afternoons 
were  free  for  tennis,  riding,  swimming  and  boating. 
After  dinner  we  gathered  for  a  sing  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  The  program  consisted  of  Eagles  Mere  songs 
and  Negro  spirituals.  The  latter  appealed  to  all,  for 
we  were  led  by  a  very  charming,  and  cultured  colored 
woman,  Miss  Sadler.  Following  the  singing  was  the 
regular  evening  meeting.  After  that  we  always  hur- 
ried eagerly  for  our  mail — distributed  at  the  hotel,  and 
often  returned  to  our  rooms  to  devour  delicious  dainties 
sent  by  P.  C.  W.  girls  and  our  families  who  were  think- 
ing of  us  far  from  home  in  a  beautiful  mountain  and 
lake  country  where  appetites  were  keen. 

The  biggest  social  event  of  the  conference  was  the 
song  contest.  For  days,  everyone  had  been  hunting 
for  places  to  practice  their  songs.  Our  delegation  was 
very  excited  the  night  of  the  contest,  which  was  to  be 
held  by  a  big  fire  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Nearly 
every  college  represented  had  a  song  to  sing,  and  the 
judges  admitted  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  de- 
cision, because  all  the  songs  were  very  good.  Much 
to  our  disappointment  P.  C.  W.  wasn't  successful,  al- 
though many  congratulated  us  on  our  original  song, 
written  by  Christine  Griggs.  Bryn  Mawr  won  the  cup. 
Their  song  was  lovely  and  they  sang  it  very  well. 
Westminster  and  Ursinus  won  honorable  mention. 

Thus  the  Y.  W.  conference  came  to  a  close.  Each 
one  of  the  P.  C.  W.  girls  took  some  part  in  rt,  and  they 
will  teU  you  personally  much  more  about  it.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  have  been  sent  and  they  only  wished  that 
each  girl  in  college  might  have- had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 

Only  a  great  painter  could  make  you  see  the  beauty 
of  Eagles  Mere,  and  only  a  gi'eat  poet  could  make  you 
feel  the  spirit  of  Eagles  Mere  and  of  the  girls  and 
leaders  gathered  there.  Not  one  of  us  could  begin  to 
tell  you  all  about  it,  but  we  hope  to  do  our  best  to 
help  each  one  to  feel  something  of  all  that  we  were 
privileged  to  experience  while  there. 


It  has  been  broadcasted  that  a  school  for  jazz  bands 
has  been  started  in  Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the  applicants 
hail  from  the  iron  foundries. — Col. 


Y.  W.  C,  A.  Party,  Friday,  Sept.  18 

This  is  the  time  for  the  big  sisters  to  bring  their 
little  sisters  to  the  first  social  affair  of  the  year,  for 
everyone  to  get  acquainted  with  everyone  else,  and  for 
all  to  have  a  real  happy  time.  We  are  all  fresh  from  a 
summer's  vacation.  Come  out  and  Get  Acquainted.  De- 
licious food  and  a  surprise  in  music  will  be  looked  after 
by  a  well-chossn  committee — Sallie  Davies,  Irene  Steph- 
ens, Eleanor  Boal,  Betty  Gidney,  and  Louise  Rodgers. 
If  you  don't  come,  you'll  miss  a  lot! 


Let    the    other   fellow   talk   occasionally.     You 
learn  much  by  listening  to  yourself  all  the  time.- 
change. 


can't 
-Ex- 


Telephones— Grant  4940-41-42-43 
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Everything  Qood  to  Eat" 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Meats,  Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry 
and  Vegetables 

6  Diamond  Square  217  Fourth  Ave. 

PITTSBURGH 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Telephone  Court  2370 
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Endowment  News 

There  are  no  important  announcements  at  this  time 
except  that  the  pledges  are  being  paid  up  very  well, 
and  the  money  is  invested  and  drawing  interest.  The 
alumni  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  loyalty  to  the 
college  and  a  student  body  of  300  for  the  year  1925-26 
will  continue  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  "Purple  and  the 
White."  Miss  Elizabeth  Schumann,  the  first  worker 
for  the  P.  C.  W.  endowment  drive,  writes  Miss  Coolidge 
that  she  still  regards  P.  C.  W.  in  almost  the  same  way 
as  her  own  alma  mater,  Barnard,  and  is  always  anxious 
to  hear  of  us. 


A  Girl's  Beatitudes  for  Every  Day 

The  Girls'  Year  Book 

Happy  is  the  girl  who  is  teachable,  for  she  shall  enter 
into  the  fullest  possible  living. 

Happy  is  the  girl  who  is  truely  sorry  for  wrong- 
doing, for  she  shall  have  strength  to  overcome. 

Happy  is  the  girl  who  is  sympathetic,  for  sympathy 
and  love  will  come  back  to  her. 

Happy  is  the  girl  who  makes  it  her  aim  to  know  God, 
for  to  her  the  Heavenly  Father  can  reveal  Himself. 

Happy  is  the  girl  whose  dominating  motive  is  unsel- 
fish love,  for  that  is  the  mark  of  a  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Happy  is  the  girl  who  is  willing  to  be  laughed  at  for 
what  she  knows  is  right,  for  she  is  worthy  of  the  fullest 
life. 

Happy  is  the  girl  who  discovers  that  the  way  is  hard, 
for  hardship  borne  bravely  unites  her  with  all  who 
have  ever  achieved. 


POEMS  FOR  THE  HARVEST  TIME 
Something  to  Think  About 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
Then,  let  me  now  relieve  some  pain, 
Remove  some  barriers  from  the  road, 
Or  lighten  some  one's  heavy  load. 

— Eva  Rose  York. 


Life  is  too  great 
Between  the  infant's  and  the  man's  estate, 
Between  the  clashing  of  earth's  strife  and  fate. 

For  petty  things. 
Lo!  We  shall  yet,  who  creep  with  cumbered  feet, 
Walk  glorious  over  heaven's  golden  street 

Or  soar  on  wings! 

— ^Margaret  E.  Songster. 


J^ew  Sil\  Scdrfs 
for  Fall 


THE  McFARLAND  CO. 

6015  PENN  AVENUE 


RIECK-McJUNKIN 

MILK 

CREAM 

ICE  CREAM 

A  Trio  For  Health 


CALL  HILAND  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH   ICE   COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 
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ROWLAND  &  CLARK 


Week  of  September  21 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 
HAROLD  LLOYD 

IN 

"THE  FRESHMAN" 

Bringing  everything  to  make  you  happy 
Laughs  galore — Thrills  and  heart  throbs 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 
MILTON  SILLS 

IN 

"THE  KNOCKOUT" 

The  greatest  picture  of  red  blooded  men 
— and  women  who  marry  them 


Court  3727,  3728 
Everything  a  Janitor  J^eeds 

JANITOR'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

301  Market  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Tou  Can  Get  It  at  Graff's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

Graff  Brothers,  Incorporated 


Hiland  3050 


5912  Penn  Avenue 


F 

L    0     R    I    S 

Liberty  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Penn   at   Stanwix   Street 

Floiverfone 
Atlantic  5463  . 

T     S 

A. 

W.   SMITH 

CO. 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Co. 

Coal  and  Builders'  Supplies 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Fifth  Avenue,  Smithfield  and  Diamond  Streets 

PRESENT 
FASHIONS 
for  FALL 

The  modes  which  MademoiseDe  will 
choose  this  fall  to  interpret  her  very  own 
individuality  are  ready!  Need  we  say  that 
they  encompass  each  and  every  variant 
whim  which  Paris  has  created  for  the 
new^  season? 

READY!    Goums  for  formal  wear, 

froc\s  for  every  daytime  need,  coats, 

furs  and  collegiate  apparel  of  every 

description.  At  $25  to  $395 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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"The  New  Student" 


A  Tribute 


In  the  past  few  years  our  College  newspaper,  THE 
ARROW,  has  had  a  most  valuable  and  close  associa- 
tion with  "The  New  Student,"  the  only  national 
student  newspaper  of  the  country  which  combines 
reflective  comment  with  news,  and  which  is  pub- 
lished in  New   York  City. 

The  editor  of  THE  ARROW  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  the  news  editor  of  "The  New  Student" 
expressing  the  wish  for  "The  New  Student"  of  being 
retained  on  THE  ARROW'S  exchange  list;  and  since 
this  recognition  and  service  is  of  such  great  profit 
and  value  to  THE  ARROW,  we  will  not  only  continue 
our  exchange,  but  will  call  your  especial  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  the  most  important  service  which 
"The  New  Student"  is  doing  for  the  advancement  of 
American  college  journalism. 

Practically  every  college  paper  in  the  country 
passes  under  the  watchful  eye  of  one  of  "The  New 
Student"  editors.  They  are  in  a  position  to  affirm 
that,  last  year,  college  editors  gave  more  space  to 
"outside"  events  than  ever  before.  College  students 
are  apparently  becoming  interested  in  what  is  going 
on  in  other  colleges  and  the  world  at  large. 

"The  New  Student"  expects  to  make  this  year's 
news  service  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The  col- 
lege newspaper  has  its  own  peculiar  problems  which 
are  not  treated  in  the  ordinary  text  books  on  journal- 
ism. So  in  order  that  "The  New  Student"  may  offer 
new  aids  to  editors  its  news  service  will  contain,  from 
time  to  time,  a  column  of  practical  suggestions  which 
v/ill  be  of  interest  to  every  person  on  the  staff.  Here 
are  some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  dealt  with:  Ques- 
tions of  make-up,  lists  of  title  phrases,  hints  on  staff 
organization,   suggestions  for  feature  stories,  etc. 

"The  New  Student"  is  always  accumulating  infor- 
mation on  many  college  topics  such  as  honor  systems, 
compulsory  chapel  attendance  and  other  problems. 
It  is  most  profitable  to  consult  their  files  if  one  wishes 
to  get  the  most  recent  and  approved  suggestions. 


The  past  year  brought  to  the  class  of  1903  its 
first  class  sorrow  in  the  death  of  Jennie  McSherry 
Smith  on  June  6,  after  a  very  short  illness  from 
pneumonia.  Coming,  as  her  death  did,  just  at  Com- 
mencement time,  it  made  us,  her  classmates,  doubly 
sad,  for  Jennie  was  always  present  at  all  of  the 
gatherings  of  that  season  and  we  miss  her  cheeri- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  and  companionship. 

The  College,  too,  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  and 
ardent  Alumnae.  Jennie  was  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  everything  pertaining  to  the  College  and  Its 
welfare.  She  worked  gladly  and  willingly  to  further 
its  interests. 

While  we,  her  classmates,  do  and  will  miss  her 
from  our  midst,  our  hearts  go  out  in  the  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  dear  father  and  mother  who  are  left 
to  carry  on  alone.  She  was  the  brightness  and  the 
light  of  their  home  and  now  the  shadow  seems  heavy 
and  dark,  but  God,  with  His  love  and  care,  and  time, 
with  its  healing,  will  comfort  them  and  help  them 
to  see  that  only  those  who  are  ready  are  called. 
CLASS    OP    1903 


Remember  that  the  twenty-fourth  International 
Art  Exhibition  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  begins  Thurs- 
day, October  15,  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Museum. 


Club  News 

Plii  Pi — Entertained  at  tea  on  Tuesday,  September 
29th.  Miss  Green  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
her  year's  study  abroad. 

Lie  Cercle  Francais — Le  Cercle  Francais  is  planning 
an  interesting  series  of  co-ordinated  meetings  for  this 
winter.  To  the  new  girls,  Le  Cercle  Francais  wishes 
to  say  that  a  few  Freshmen  will  be  taken  in  at  mid- 
year. Membership  is  attained  through  general 
scholarship,  excellence  in  French  and  by  vote  of  the 
club. 

Glee  Club — The  Glee  Club  welcomed  its  new  mem- 
bers at  a  tea  on  Thursday,  the  24th.  The  short  pro- 
gram consisted  of  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Rockewell, 
Nellie  Goetten  and  Gertrude  Rodgers,  and  piano 
solos  by  Jane  Willard  and  Christine  Griggs.  The 
aides  for  the  tea  were  Martha  Sheers,  Ethel  Hook, 
Katherine  Munroe  and  Sallie  Everson. 

Omega  wishes  to  welcome  her  new  members  and 
to  express  her  hopes  for  a  profitable  year. 
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MUSIC  NOTES 
Edith  Taylor  Thomson  Concerts      -"x^ 

r 

Carnegie  Music  Hall  and  Syria  Mosque  ^ 

Efrem    Zimbalist    Octoben"20' 

Sigrid   Oneigin    November  26 

John  McCormack    November  30 

Cecil   Panning    January  2 

Dusolina   Giannini    January    12 

Alexander    Brailowsky    January  2  6 

3Iay  Beegle  Concerts   (Mosque) 

Mme    Galli-Curci    October  30 

Josef  Hofmann    December  4 

Mme.    Schuman-Heink    December  14 

Albert    Spalding    January  19 

Tito   Schipa    February  2 

Tamaki    Miura    March  6 

Claudia    Muzio    March  2  6 

Martinelli     March  2  6 

Pittsbui'gii    Orchestra    Association    (Mosque) 

Boston    Symphony     November  6-7 

Cleveland  Orchestra November  20-21 

Cincinnati   Orchestra    December    11-12 

New  York  Philharmonic January  8-9 

Cleveland   Orchestra    January   22-23 

Philadelphia   Orchestra    February   22 

New  York  Philharmonic    March   12-13 

Special  October  Attractions 

Sousa  and  his  Band October  16 

100  Musicians 
12  Soloists 


Bridge  Party,   Woodland   Hall 

Woodland  Hall  house  students  entertained  the 
Berry  Hall  house  students  at  a  bridge  party  on  Satur- 
day evening,  September  26,  from  7:30  to  10:30. 
Fifteen  tables  of  Bridge  and  one  of  Five  Hundred 
were  in  play,  and  there  was  also  dancing  in  the  dining 
room.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded:  First 
prize.  Woodland  Hall,  to  Miss  Florence  Samberg,  '26; 
First  prize.  Berry  Hall,  to  Miss  Sally  Geer,  '2S;  Second 
prize.  Berry  Hall,  to  Miss  Louise  Sutton,  '29,  and  the 
Five  Hundred  prize  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ridall,  '29. 

The  committees  for  the  Bridge  were:  Entertain- 
ment. Miss  Beruice  Blackburn,  '26,  general  chairman; 
Miss  Catherine  Sayers,  '2  6,  and  Miss  Mary  Scott,  '27; 
Refreshment,  Miss  Rachel  Marker,  '28,  Miss  Marybelle 
Carroll,  '27,  and  Miss  Irene  Stout,  '27.  Punch  was 
served  during  the  "game,  and  afterwards  a  delicious 
lunch  of  chocolate  nut  sundaes  and  angel  food  cake. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  annual  social 
affairs. 


Y.  W.  Notes 

The  Y.  W.'s  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, September  22,  with  a  greeting  from  Miss  Wood- 
burn,  our  faculty  member.  On  September  29,  the 
girls  who  were  at  Eaglesmere  were  in  charge  of  the 
open  Eaglesmere  meeting. 

Old  members,  don't  forget  that  we  meet  on  Tues- 
days now,  and  don't  forget  to  join  again  on  pay  day. 
New  girls,  we  want  you  for  members.  You  have 
played  with  us  at  the  get-acquainted  party  and  wor- 
shipped with  us  for  two  meetings.  Now  join  with 
us  so  that  you  can  take  part  in  the  Recognition  Serv- 
ice on  October  13,  and  work  with  us  for  a  year. 


Orac&s  T^eiv  Coats  Are  In! 

Ready  for  tEe  Miss  who  wears  a  15, 

17  or  18  size.  Sold  to  you  without  an 

alteration. 

In  all  the  new  materials  such  as  needle' 

point  and  pointetta. 

Ask  to  see  the  new  flare  models  in  the 

shade  Fdsis  is  wild  about— gracklehead 

blue— it's  beautiful ! 

From  $39.75  to  $79.50 

THE  GRACE  SHOPPE 

231  Oliver  Avenue 


CAKDIES  . 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


Hiland  8350 

TELEPHONE  YOUR  NEEDS 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MANTMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Senior  News 

The  Seniors,  with  caps  and  gowns,  have  arrived  at 
tliat  wonderful  state  of  dignity  after  three  years  of 
awakening.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  and  glorious  feel- 
ing! The  spacious  senior  den  is  also  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Alice  Gross  attended  Penn  State  summer  school 
where  there  were  3,000  boys  and  girls.  Reminds  one 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Every  one  is  worrying  over  the  number  of  credits 

for  graduation.  Martina  Getting  is  taking  21   hours 

this    semester;  did    her  practice    teaching    the    last 
summer. 

The  Seniors  are  glad  to  welcome  Gertrude  Brad- 
shaw  into  their  midst.  Gertrude  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  '23,  but  spent  two  years  with  her  aunt 
in  China. 

The  committee  for  reading  the  Senior  Play  is: 
Gertrude  Bradshaw,  chairman;  Helen  Simons,  Mary 
Ailes,  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  and  Elsie  McElwain. 


Freshman  Findings 


Junior  Jottings 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  elected  Miss 
Jewell  our  class  advisor.  We  know  that  she  doesn't 
know  us  very  well  yet,  but  we  feel  that  we  already 
know  her.  Miss  Hartman,  we  know,  will  be  glad  to 
tlnd  her  successor  is  succeeding  her  in  every  way 
possible. 

Jean  Thomas  entertained  Erma  Hobwig  from  Grove 
City  College  at  school  on  the  24th. 

Clara  Colteryahn  was  unanimously  elected  vice 
president  of  the  class  in  Betty  Anderson's  place.  Con- 
gratulations, Clara! 


Sophomore  Notes 

Marguerite  Stalker  and  Dot  Christy  who,  due  to 
illness,  have  not  yet  returned  to  the  daily  grind, 
will  probably  be  with  us  again  before  long.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  it  will  not  be  long.  Dot,  however,  is 
leaving  shortly  for  Florida  and  parts  South.  Bon 
voyage  and  a   speedy  return. 

Adelaide  Newman  has  had  a  nervous  breakdown 
and,  though  recovered,  will  not  be  back  at  P.  C.  W. 
for  some  time.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mary  Craw- 
ford, one  of  our  recent  casualties,  has  recovered  from 
a  sprained  ankle,  and  has  scrapped  her  crutches. 

Rumor  of  the  melodious  world  has  it  that  Alicia 
Burson  is  studying  music  at  Tech,  and  Murray  Reed 
is  attending  the  Pittsburgh  Musical   Institute. 

Mary  Russell  is  now  living  in  Franklin  and  Doris 
Lowe  is  at  Penn  University.  Elizabeth  Karel  and 
Katherine  Dunning  are  going  to  Pitt. 

Jane  Willard  attended  a  house  party  given  for  the 
staff  of  Camp  Redwing  given  at  Mrs  E.  H.  Chalfonte's 
country  home  on  Friday. 

Rachel  Marker  spent  the  week-end  at  her  home 
in  Greensburg. 

A  simple  but  impressive  memorial  chapel  service 
was  help  Wednesday  morning,  September  30,  for 
Harriet  Thomas,  a  former  member  of  our  class,  who 
was  parted  from  us  this  past  summer. 


The  Freshmen  were  "received  socially"  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  party,  Friday,  September  18.  Very  clever 
entertainment  and  dainty  refreshniants  were  greatly 
enjoyed.  The  party  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever 
before.  And  the  music!  Well!  P.  C.  W.  might 
well  be  on  the  list  for  dance  orchestras. 

On  Matriculation  Day,  September  21,  the  Fresh- 
men were  "received  academically:"  Their  large 
company  and  bright  new  faces  were  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  May  the  coming  years  here  at  P.  C.  W. 
be  of  as  great  a  joy  and  benefit  to  you  as  they  have 
been  to  us.     We  trust  it  will  be. 

In  student  government  meeting,  September  24,  the 
Freshmen  were  given  regular  chapel  seats.  The 
stage  will  not  have  to  be  either  moved  or  used  yet 
tor  this  purpose.  Always  room  for  more.  This  tax- 
ing to  capacity  for  more  room  is  true  also  of  the  dor- 
mitories. How  the  administration  manages  to  ac- 
commodate more  every  year  is  of  everlasing  surprise 
and  wonder  to  the  trustees. 

The  annual  Freshman-Sophomore  picnic  was  held 
at  Frick's  woods,  Friday  afternoon,  September  25. 
Miss  Coolidge.  Miss  Marks,  and  Miss  Evans  were 
honor  guests.  The  Freshmen  class  were  the  group 
in  whose  honor  the  picnic  was  held,  the  Sophomores 
acting  as  gracious  hostesses.  About  12  5  were  present 
to  enjoy  it. 


Freshman  Assemblies 

In  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
hold  assemblies  for  the  new  class.  These  meetings 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  of  the 
year,  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  This  year,  the  first 
assembly  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  intelli- 
gence test.  The  results  will  iiot  be  announced,  as 
was  understood  beforehand.  The  second  assembly 
afternoon  was  occupied  by  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  by  the  Librarian,  Miss  Proctor,  and  also 
by  a  courtesy  talk  by  the  President  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment, Miss  Catherine  Sayers.  The  third  assembly 
will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Frances  Ray.  the  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  Junior  member 
of  the  Student  Government  Board.  The  fourth  as- 
sembly will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Coolidge,  the  fifth 
in  charge  of  Miss  Marks,  the  sixth  in  charge  of  the 
College  Song  Leader  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
college  songs.  The  seventh  and  last  assembly  will 
be  held  to  permit  a  written  test  on  the  foregoing  in- 
struction. The  successful  student  in  college  spirit 
will  be  worthy  of  the  "purple,  and  the  white"  and  her 
class  colors  on  Color  Day. 


Result  of  Physical  Examinations 

A  very  high  standard  of  physical  condition  was 
found  to  exist  at  P.  C.  W.,  when  the  entire  student 
body  was  examined  at  scheduled  times  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  Dr.  Marks  has  been  associated  with 
the  girls  of  several  other  schools,  and  places  the 
P.  C.  W.  girl  with  the  best.  Miss  Zeiser,  the  resi- 
dent nurse,  would  advise  that  those  who  are  under 
weight  should  follow  the  doctor's  instructions  closely. 
She  also  advises  against  dieting,  which,  she  says,  is 
very  often  injurious  to  the  health.  Advice  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  which  we  should  all  follow,  is  to  eat 
less  candy. 
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EDITORIAL 


Little  Bits  of  Things 

You  are  a  busy  person,  so  am  I.  When  the  day's 
work  is  over,  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each 
evening  in  seclusion,  and  with  closed  eyes,  size  your- 
self up.  Let  us  relax  and  reflect  in  the  evening  quiet. 
In  the  busy  round  of  every-day  life,  are  we  getting 
the  best  out  of  ourselves,  or  are  we  plodding  along 
aimlessly? 

Though  we  try  to  meet  all  our  tasks  with  a  merry 
smile,  we  have  only  a  human  capacity  and  but  a  limit- 
ed patience.  We  "slip  up"  sometimes  on  the  less 
pleasant  obligations,  and  at  times  we  get  so  bemud- 
dled  that  we  are  almost  frantic. 

Yet,  it  invariably  proves  true  that  "everything  will 
come  right  in  the  end,"  and  what  are  tasks  today 
will  seem  past  pleasures  tomorrow.  "Today  is  the 
day  we  worried  about  yesterday,"  and  life's  greatest 
joy  comes  from  these  little  bits  of  things. 


This  World  of  Ours 

The  sixth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions elected  Raoul  Dandurand,  a  Canadian,  to  be 
president  of  the  League  for  the  coming  year.  A  num- 
ber of  prominent  Americans,  including  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  are  attending  the  Assembly.  The  Council 
of  the  League  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  trouble  between  England  and  Turkey.  The  com- 
mission has  reported  at  this  meeting,  but  the  de- 
cision does  not  suit  Turkey,  so  there  is  a  further 
task  at  hand.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  have 
decided    that    they    will    not    attend    any    arms    con- 


ference this  year.  China's  representatives  in  the 
Assembly  have  asked  other  members  to  meet  in  Pek- 
ing to  consider  some  of  China's  problems. 

What  actually  caused  the  loss  of  the  Shenandoah? 
Was  poor  construction  of  the  ship  to  blame  for  the 
accident  or  was  it  something  that  could  not  have 
been  prevented?  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
appointed  a  board  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  loss  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  this  board  is  separate  from  the 
Air  Inquiry  Board  appointed  by  President  Coolidge 
to  investigate  our  Army  and  Navy  air  service  after 
the  attacks  by  Col.  Mitchell. 

M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  come  to  the  United  States  to  arrange  terms  of 
payment  of  the  four  billion  dollar  debt  which  France 
owes  our  country. 

The  Tong  war  still  continues  in  New  York  City's 
Chinatown,  and  many  Chinese  face  deportation. 

— The  News  Outline. 


News  Items 

Dr.  John  C.  Acheson,  former  president  of  P.  C  W., 
was  passing  through  Pittsburgh  last  Friday  and 
stopped  at  the  college  over  night.  His  inauguration 
as  President  of  McAllister  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  October  16,  has 
been  postponed   until   Spring. 

Miss  Marks  will  give  a  tea  for  the  faculty  on  Tues- 
day, October   6. 

Monday,  October  12,  the  Colloquim  Club  will  hold 
their  first  open  meeting  at  the  college  on  Woodland 
Road.  Miss  R.  Jane  Devore,  a  former  President  of 
this  college,  will  be  the  speaker,  and  the  hostesses 
will  be  Miss  Bennett,  Miss  Brownlee,  Miss  Green,  Miss 
Marks,  and  Miss  Stuart.  Miss  Coolidge  is  greatly 
disappointed  to  be  called  elsewhere  on  that  day. 
Previous  arrangements  had  been  made  for  her  to 
speak  at  the  Rochester  Woman's  Club.  Her  subject 
will  be  "An  Hour  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  and 
there  will  be  music  by  Mrs.  Rockwell  and  Miss 
Goodell. 

A  general  reception  was  held  for  the  students  of 
Pitt,  Tech,  and  P.  C.  W.,  at  the  various  churches  of 
different  denominations  all  over  Pittsburgh  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  1.  Very  enjoyable  entertainment 
and  an  evening  of  good  fellowship  served  to  make 
all  as  one.  The  Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
the  Oakland  and  Christ  Methodist  Churches,  and  the 
Lutheran  Student  houses  were  thrown  open  with 
warm  hospitality. 


Vesper  Notes 

The  first  vesper  service  of  the  year  was  held  on 
Woodland  Hall  porch.  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  in  her 
usual  impressive  manner,  drawing  from  the  Bible 
story  of  Mary  and  Martha  practical  conclusions  espe- 
cially adaptable  for  college  girls.  Music  was  giveu 
by  Gertrude  Rodgers,  who  sang  "At  the  Close  of  An- 
other  Day." 

On  September  27,  vespers  were  held  in  the  chapel. 
Miss  Coolidge,  continuing  her  talk  of  the  previous 
Sunday,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  self-knowledge 
and  self-reverence  in  our  lives;  and  gave  several 
practical  suggestions  for  realizing  our  ideals. 
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MATRICULATION  DAY 
Monday,  September  21 

The  Seniors  in  caps  and  gowns,  the  Freshmen  in 
white,  organ  music,  and  a  platform  full  of  worthy 
spealiers.      That    is   Matriculation   Day! 

At  the  service  this  year.  Dr.  W.  P.  McEwan  gave 
the  Invocation,  Mrs  Spencer  the  greeting  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Jones  the  greeting 
from  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  two  student 
organizations,  the  Student  Government  Organization 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  were 
represented  by  their  presidents.  Miss  Catherine  Sayers 
and  Miss  Martha  Sheers,  respectively,  with  a  word 
of  welcome  from  each.  Mrs.  Rockwell  sang  "The 
House  By  the  Side  of  the  Road,"  which  was  warmly 
applauded  by  all.  Then  came  the  addresses  by  the 
Dean  and  the  President  of  the  College,  and  which 
were  of  such  great  inspiration  to  all  who  heard  them. 

Miss  Marks  gave  a  welcome  to  the  new  faculty 
members  and  entering  students.  To  the  large  Fresh- 
man class  she  pointed  out  several  things  which  they 
might  gain  from  their  four  years  in  college.  First 
of  all  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves,  clearly  and 
intelligently;  the  ability  to  choose  friends  wisely;  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  balance  between  work  and 
play;  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  college;  and  a  rever- 
ence for  the  things  that  should  command  reverence. 
Miss  Marks  finished  her  greeting  with  the  exhortation 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  used  in  his  letter  to  the 
Phillipians:  "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things." 

After  voicing  a  warm  welcome  in  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  to  the  life  of  scholarship  as  implied  in  a 
college  education.  President  Coolidge  said  in  part: 
"Now  that  we  have  decided  in  your  favor,  we  bid 
you  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  college  hopes  to 
give  its  students  the  'Sense  of  Truth'  as  defined  by 
Dean  Hawkes  of  Columbia  in  a  Commencement  ad- 
dress last  June:  That  power  of  discrimination  in  the 
quest  of  facts.  It  should  develop  for  you  'the  breadth 
of  horizon,  the  firmness  of  intellectual  grasp,  the  free- 
dom from  intolerance,  keen  scent  for  the  Truth  that 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  embrace  effectively  and 
completely  whatever  opportunity  for  accomplishment 
the  coming  years  may  present  to  you.'  The  College  has 
a  right  to  expect  of  its  students  the  best  scholarship 
that  they  can  give,  high  standards  of  character  and 
ideals  for  which  the  college  is  known  to  stand,  and 
especially  it  has  the  right  to  expect  loyalty,  not  be- 
cause the  college  is  perfect,  but  because  it  is  their 
college,  and  as  such  entitled  to  their  loyal  interest 
and  support."  In  closing  President  Coolidge  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  Christian  college, 
and  that  reverence  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
truly  educated  person.  The  Sense  of  Truth,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Spirit  of  Loyalty,  fearlessness  in 
helping  in  the  world's  problems,  and  reverence  for 
the  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  college 
hopes  to  give  to  its  incoming  students  during  these 
four  precious  years  of  their  youth. 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

Phoebe  Knight,  '14,  was  married  on  September  9 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Nicholas. 

Anne  Rutherford,  '14,  spent  the  summer  at  Clover- 
dale,  Lake  George. 

Janet  Brdwnlee,  '14,  who  has  been  teaching  Latin 
at  the  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Georgia,  for  two 
years,  will  be  at  home  this  year.  She  intended  going 
to  Radcliffe  but  ill  health  has  prevented. 

Helen  Gross,  '22,  and  Margaret  Gray,  '22,  spent 
two  months  in  Europe  this  summer,  touring  seven 
countries. 

Dorothy  Cooke,  '24,  is  teaching  in  the  Hickory 
High  School  near  Sharon. 

Catherine  Humbert,  '25,  is  a  comparative  shopper 
for  Kaufmann  &  Baer's. 

Amelia  Aiello,  '25,  in  addition  to  teaching  in  the 
Watt  School,  is  teaching  Spanish  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
High  night  school. 

Elizabeth  Fredericks,  '24,  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Somerset  High  School. 

Marie  Ohle,  '23,  after  attending  Pitt  Summer 
School,  is  teaching  in  the  Bellevue  High  School  this 
year. 

Dorothy  McCormick,  '23,  is  temporarily  assisting 
in  Miss  Mark's  office,  during  Ruth  Baxter's  absence. 

On  August  2  6  Isabelle  Lohr,  '24,  was  married  to 
Justus  Alderman  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  and  Caro- 
lyn Lohr  are  teaching  in  the  Penn  School  near  La- 
trobe. 

Anne  Kiskaddon,  '22,  is  principal  of  the  Junior 
High  School  in  Sewickley. 

Mary  Stevenson,  '20,  Sarah  MacGonagle,  '23,  and 
Marion  Griggs,  '24,  are  working  for  their  master's 
degrees  at  Pitt.  They  teach  part  time  in  the  Modern 
Language  Department  and  study  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Only  six  graduate  fellowships  were  awarded  and  it  is 
quite  an  honor  that  P.  C.  W.  girls  got  three  of  them. 

Helen  McKenzie,  '2  3,  spent  part  of  the  summer  In 
the  hospital  having  her  appendix  and  tonsils  re- 
moved. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Natalie  Stone,  daughter  of  Ida  McCandless  Stone, 
'9S,  to  Shirley  Austin  of  Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth  Riggs,  '8  9,  has  her  sister  Harriet  Riggs 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  visiting  her  for  a  few  months. 

The  annual  fall  business  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  will  be  held  Saturday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Louise  Bumgarner,  '2  5,  was  visiting  at  school  Sun- 
day,   September    27. 

Helen  Leggett,  '24,  has  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  she  attended  her  brother's  wed- 
ding. 

Virginia  Jordan,  '25,  is  staying  at  home  this  year 
and  was  visiting  at  school  Thursday,  September  24. 

The  last  issue  of  The  Arrow  contained  the  names 
and  locations  of  some  of  the  class  of  1925.  To  these 
we  may  add:  Mary  Archibald,  Blalrsville  High  School; 
Elizabeth  Archibald,  Indiana  Public  Schools;  Sarah 
Hunter,  Cheswlck  Public  Schools;  Sarah  Chisholm, 
Uniontown  Public  Schools;  Helen  Gokey,  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)   Public  Schools. 

Imogene  Armstrong.  '20,  spent  the  past  year  at 
Northwestern  University,  receiving  her  M.  A.  in  June. 
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ATHLETICS 

Remember  the  fuu  we  had  last  year  on  Mountain 
Day?  We  are  ging  to  the  same  place  again  this  year 
and  we  are  going  to  have  even  more  fun.  It  won't 
be  long  now  until  the  big  day  will  roll  around,  so 
plan  to  go.  You  are  responsible  for  yourself  alone; 
the  Athletic  Board  does  all  the  work;  you  have  but 
to  enjoy  yourselves.  Do  your  part  to  make  the  day 
a  success. 

Boost  Mountain  Day! 

Tennis  Tournament 

The  tourney  is  almost  over  and  excitement 
threatens  to  put  us  all  in  the  infirmary.  Twenty- 
five  contestants  signed  up  and  the  matches  have 
been  hard-fought  and  interesting.  Some  of  those 
girls  "raise  an  awful  racket"  and  put  over  a  mean 
serve.  The  championship  is  at  hand.  Come  out  and 
root  for  your  favorite! 

Hockey 

Ye  who  know  not  how  to  play  this  game,  come  out 
and  learn.  It  furnishes  a  means  by  which  you  can 
loose  your  bottled-up  energy.  Incidentally  there  are 
points  connected  with  hockey,  too,  and  everyone  is 
out  for  points. 

The  present  Senior  class  team  has  taken  the  hockey 
championship  for  two  years  in  succession  and  every 
member  of  the  team  is  determined  to  get  it  again  this 
year.     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

"Competition  makes  good  business,"  so  likewise 
does  it  make  good  athletes.     Won't  you  compete? 


Practice  Teachers 

The  Seniors  who  are  doing  their  practice  teaching 
this  semester  have  been  very  busy  the  last  few 
weeks  getting  started  with  their  new  work.  The  reg- 
ulation requiring  that  those  Seniors  who  are  candi- 
dates for  state  teaching  certificates  do  some  practical 
teaching  before  graduation,  Was  begun  in  1922  in 
response  to  the  new  state  requirements.  The  num- 
bers taking  the  training  since  then  are:  1922-23 — 18; 
1923-24 — 22;  1924-25 — 16;  1925-26 — 22.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  practice  teachers  of  this  year  and 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  doing  their  work: 

Peabody  High  School — Bernice  Blackburn,  Alice 
Parnsworth,  Eleanor  Fulton,  Esther  Landman,  Mar- 
garet Parilla,  Florence  Samberg,  Martha  Sheers, 
Jeannette  Stover,  Carrie  Timothy,  Jean  Thomas. 

Westinghouse  High  School — Ruth  Bodner,  Helen 
Bromley,  Elsie  HcElwain. 

Wilkinsburg  Senior  High  School — Mary  Ailes, 
Abigail   Cresswell,   Louise  Harcom,   Elizabeth  Koehn. 

Wilkinsburg  Junior  High  School — Hazel  FitzRan- 
dolph,    Irene    Stephens. 

Linden  School — Helen  Moorhead. 

Bellefield   School — Alice   Greves. 

Ben  Avon  High  School — Dorothy  .Schmidt. 


"THE  PENNSYLVANIAN"  NEWS 
All  Hands  on  Deck! 

It  has  been  said  that  heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,  but  no  one  ever  made  the  remark  that  we. 
weren't  to  help  each  other  once  in  a  while,  too. 

You  have  been  reminded  before,  and  probably  will 
be  again,  until  you  are  tired  hearing  it,  that  this  is 
Pennsylvanian  year.  Now  the  Pennsylvanian  doesn't 
belong  to  the  editors  nor  to  the  staff,  nor  yet  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes.  It  belongs  to  you — to 
every  Mary  and  Jane,  and  Sally  of  you.  If  you  don't 
make  it  a  success,  it  won't  be  one.  If  you  don't  get 
ads  and  bring  in  snapshots  and  turn  in  needed  mate- 
rial it  will  fall  flatter  than  the  Senior's  Mortar  Boards. 
(If  you  don't  know  how  flat  that  is,  ask  anyone  of 
'2  6  who  is  trying  bravely  to  keep  her's  from  sliding 
off  during  chapel.) 

So,  please, — when  you  are  asked  to  contribute  a 
write-up  or  take  a  few  minutes  to  let  Eleanor  Boal 
snap  your  picture, —  do  it!  Remember,  it's  your 
book,  and  you  must  make  it  good. 

Our  Year  Book  will  be  dedicated  to  Miss  Janet 
L.  Brownlee,  Assistant  to  the  Deaii,  in  appreciation 
of  the  charming  personality  which  has  won  for  her 
many  friends  in  the  class  of  '26. 

The  advertisement  contest  will  begin  Thursday, 
October  1st,  and  a  worthy  prize  will  be  given  the 
winning  class.  We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on 
how  very  essential  it  is  to  meet  the  expense  in  this 
way  for  the  very  fine  year  book  which  we  hope  to 
have  and  of  which  we  will  all  be  proud.  Every  ad 
counts,  however  small  it  may  be. 

A  very  good  offer  has  been  made  by  Strickler,  a 
first-class  photographer  of  East  Liberty.  Anyone  in 
college  who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  reduced 
rates  for  a  most  satisfactory  reproduction  of  herself, 
will  please  see  Miss  Hubbard  or  Miss  Samburg.  This 
trade  is  solicited,  for  the  "Pennsylvanian"  needs  the 
commission. 

On  Pay  Day,  October  6,  the  charge  for  the  "Penn- 
sylvanian" will  be  $3,  the  remaining  $2  to  be  paid 
on  receipt  of  the  book.  Or,  the  whole  amount  of  $5 
may  be  paid  October   6. 


Telephones— Grant  4940-41-42-43 
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**Everything  Qood  to  Eat'^ 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Meats,  Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry 
and  Vegetables 

6  Diamond  Square         217  Fourth  Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 
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A  Psychological  Experiment  in  Handwriting 

The  class  in  Educational  Psychology  (Psy.  2)  in 
the  Spring  of  1925  became  embroiled  in  an  argument 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  sex  and 
the  intelligence  ot  an  individual  from  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  individual.  Some  maintained  yes;  some 
no.  Three  noted  psychologists,  namely,  Binet, 
Downey,  and  Starch,  have  investigated  the  problem 
and  conclude  that  untrained  judges  can  determine 
the  sex  of  the  writer  in  from  6  5  to  7  5  per  cent,  of 
the  cases   (50  per  cent,  being  pure  chance). 

The  investigation  by  Miss  June  E.  Downey  in  1910 
entitled,  "Judgments  on  the  Sex  of  Handwriting," 
can  be  found  in  the  Psychological  Review,  17:205-16. 
She  concludes  that  judgments  of  sex  as  revealed  by 
handwriting  are  correct  67  per  cent,  of  the  times,  or 
every  two  out  of  three  judgments  are  right. 

Ten  members  of  our  psychology  class  volunteered 
to  investigate  the  problem  anew.  Those  volunteering 
were  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Mary  Bradshaw,  Jeanne 
Christy,  Ann  Cooke,  Mabel  Hoehu,  Frances  House, 
Katherine  Lowe,  Prances  Ray,  Geraldine  Webster, 
and  Grace  Wilson.  This  "Committee  of  Ten,"  being 
too  large  to  work  well,  organized  into  two  groups  with 
Jeanne  Christy  chairman  of  Group  I  and  Frances  Ray 
chairman  of  Group  II,  and  with  Frances  House  as 
general  chairman. 

Group  I  proposed  to  study  judgments  regarding  sex 
and  Group  II  judgments  regarding  intelligence.  Group 
II  never  completed  their  work  because  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  any  reliable  measures  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  those  who  had  submitted  handwriting 
samples. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  collected 
five  samples  of  male  handwriting  and  five  of  female 
handwriting.  This  gave  the  Committee  fifty  samples 
for  each  of  the  sexes.  It  was  thought  best  to  have 
everyone  write  the  same  sentence  so  that  the  letters 
would  be  identical  in  each,  and  therefore  offer  a  bet- 
ter basis  of  comparison;  consequently  each  individual 
submitting  a  specimen  of  his  or  her  writing  was  asked 
to  write  this  sentence:  "The  dog  jumps  quickly  over 
the  fence  after  the  lazy  brown  fox."  This  sentence 
was  chosen  because  it  contains  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

After  the  one  hundred  samples  had  been  collected 
they  were  given  code  numbers  and  arranged  in  irreg- 
ular order  in  an  envelope. 

The  next  step  in  the  investigation  was  to  have  these 
one  hundred  samples  judged  as  to  whether  the  writer 
was  male  or  female.  Twenty  judges  (all  members  of 
the  class)  gave  their  opinions,  thereby  making  a  total 
of  two  thousand  judgments. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  2,000 
judgments  or  6S.4  out  of  every  100  were  correct  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  writer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a  single  sample 
was  misjudged  by  all  of  the  twenty  judges.  The  two 
most  confusing  samples  had  only  three  correct  judg- 
ments for  each.  Three  samples  were  judged  correctly 
by  all  twenty  judges.  These  were  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  whose  writing  is  delicate  and  decid- 
edly feminine.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  most 
of  the  622  errors  were  made  when  male  specimens 
were  judged  as  female. 

Conclusions  are  self  evident.  The  results  are  al- 
most identical  with  those  of  Dr.  Downey.  The  fifteen 
years  elapsing  since  that  experiment  was  performed 
have  not  made  untrained  judges  any  wiser  in  determ- 
ining the  sex  of  a  writer  from  a  handwriting  sample. 

NOTE — All  work  of  this  study  was  made  by  the 
Committee  except  putting  the  results  into  written 
form.  Reported  by  J.  S.  Kinder,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Psychology. 
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ROWLAND  &  CLARK 

Week  commencing  October  5 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 

The  Epic  Photoplay  of  the  year 

"THE  IRON  HORSE" 

Direct  from  one  year's  run  in  New  York 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 
"WINDS  OF  CHANCE" 

Starring 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Viola  Dana,  Ben  Lyon 

From  Rex  Beach's  Great  Novel 


CALL  HILAND  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Tou  Can  Get  It  at  Grajf's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

Graff  Brothers,  Incorporated 


Hiland  J050 


5912  Penn  Avenue 


F 

L    0    R    I    S    T    S 

Liberty  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Penn  at  Stanwix  Street 

Plouierfone 
Atlantic  5463 

A. 

W.   SMITH    CO. 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Co. 

Coal  and  Builders'  Supplies 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Largest  Jewelry  Establishment  in  Pittsburgh 


The  Hardy  &  Hayes  Co.  ^  the 
Jewelry  Store  of  Today 

where  VALUE  is  rated  above  profit.  Quality 
and  Good  Taste  invariable,  Variety  without 
parallel  and  Service  paramount  to  sales. 

Patrons  find  such  a  store  a  comfortable  place 
to  buy  gifts  and  articles  for  personal  use. 


Pearls 

Watches 

Crystal 

Precious  Stones 

Clocks 

China 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leatherware 

Silver 

Silverware 

THE 

Hardy  <Sl  Hayes  Co. 

Hardy  &  Hayes  Building 
Wood  St.  at  Oliver  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
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October  on  Parade 

In  "The  World  Review"  there  is  a  very  interesting 
calendar  for  the  month  of  October.  Few  of  us  realize 
what  an  important  month  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the  football 
months,  time  of  celebration  of  Halloween  and  the  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  Columbus.  Not  only  these 
events  but  many  birthdays  make  October  a  memorable 
month.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jenny 
Lind,  John  Hay,  Cervantes,  William  Penn,  Vergil,  Cole- 
ridge, Theodore  Roosevelt,  Erasmus,  Keats  and  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  were  all  born  in  October.  It  is  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  perhaps,  who  has  written  the  most 
glowing  phrases  of  October: 

"0  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 
October's  bright  blue  weather." 
"There  are  varieties  of  trees  and  flowers  to  look  for 
in   October.    One   of  the  most  welcome   flowers  is  the 
dainty   aster,   recalling    Andersen's    fairy   tale   of   the 
children  who  planted  a  fallen  star  and  when  autumn 
came  found  growing  in  their  garden  a  star-like  blos- 
som  which  they  christened  with  the   Greek  name  for 
"star."    Then,  too,  October  brings  us  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, cousin  to  the  aster,  the  goldenrod  still  waving, 
the  fringed  gentian   in  hidden   places,  and  the  bitter- 
sweet." 

"At  no  time  in  all  the  year  do  the  trees  hold  greater 
charm  for  the  nature-lover  than  in  October,  when 
"autumn's  fire  burns  slowly  along  the  woods."  We 
should  note  which  trees  take  on  the  most  glorious  color- 
ing, which  cling  most  tenaciously  to  their  "whispering 
tongues,"  and  which  varieties  will  carry  this  year's 
leaves  over  until  next  spring." 


Contribute  to  The  Arrow 

If  you  live  your  college  life  with  all  the  pep  and 
enthusiasm  of  which  you  are  capable,  that  joyous  spirit 
will  be  reflected  in  the  arrow,  your  college  newspaper, 
and  P.  C.  W.  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  finest  college 
spirit  that  can  be  shown.  We  want  you  to  read  the 
ARROW  with  interest,  and  better  it  by  your  criticism. 
THE  ARROW  BOX  Stands  to  the  left  of  the  chapel  door, 
ready  for  any  contribution,  serious  or  humorous.  Jot 
down  experiences  you  have  had,  stories  you  have  heard, 
and  share  them  with  others  in  the  arrow. 


II  Other  Colleges 

In  a  "Confidential  Guide  of  College  Courses"  the 
Harvard  Crimson  has  published  a  criticism  from  the 
student  viewpoint  of  40  courses  in  the  College  Cata- 
logue: it  includes  most  of  the  freshmen  studies  and  the 
most  important  ones  open  to  new  upper-classmen.  For 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  American  college  history  a 
group  of  undergraduates  have  seriously  attempted  to 
evaluate  their  curriculum,  from  a  purely  personal  stu- 
dent point  of  view. 

Students  at  Wabash  College,  Indiana,  have  risen  in 
arms  to  defend  their  ancient  pioneer's  privilege  of 
clattering  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Crawfordsville 
in  rusty  framework  flivvers.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  made  a  ruling  against  any  student  owning  a  car 
that  is  kept  within  the  city  limits.  Wabash  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  all  over  the  state  for  its  'flivvers' 
and  cans.  The  Battered  Ford  movement  had  its  origin 
at  Wabash  College. 

Chinese  students  have  led  their  country  into  a  na- 
tion-wide strike  and  boycott,  and  are  now  fighting 
almost  single-handed  against  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe. — The  Neiv  Student. 


Interdenominational  Student  Conference 

This  is  a  student  conference  for  the  evolution  of  the 
Church  as  a  definite  expression  in  organization  and 
action  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  with  the  end  in  view 
of  working  in  and  through  it  for  the  bringing  abt)ut 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  will  be  held  at  Evanston, 
Illinois,  December  29  to  January  1,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred students  has  been  set  as  the  minimum  goal.  There 
will  be  discussion  of  what  the  church  is  doing  and  can 
do  to  solve  the  problems  of  race,  war,  industry,  meth- 
ods in  higher  education,  and  the  Christian  motive  in 
the  choice  of  life  work.  All  P.  C.  W.  students  should 
follow  with  interest  this  American  Christian  Youth 
Movement. 


Remember  the  Red  Cross  Roll  Call — Noveviber  11  to 
26.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  become  the  recog- 
nized agency  of  the  American  people  in  extending  to 
suffering  humanity  everywhere  the  pra-ctical  helping 
hand  of  mercy. 
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Music 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  the  initial  recital  of  a  series 
of  five  was  given  in  the  chapel.  This  series  will  take 
the  place  of  the  annual  faculty  recital  and  promises 
to  be  much  more  effective.  Mrs.  Rockwell  gave  for  the 
first  program  a  group  of  five  Russian  selections.  These 
she  enhanced  greatly  by  giving  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  composers  and  descriptive  interpreta- 
tions of  the  songs.  Mrs.  Rockwell  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Goodell. 

On  Wednesday,  Qct.  14,  Mrs.  Lois  Farr  Hamilton, 
'21,  assisted  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Florence  Farr  Betz, 
'19,  gave  a  piano  recital  in  the  chapel.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Betz  are  both  graduates  of  the  Music  School 
of  P.  C.  W.  and  their  program  was  most  unique  and 
interesting. 

The  Westminster  Choir  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Finley  Williamson,  will  make  its 
first  Eastern  tour  during  November  in  a  series  of  fifty 
concerts,  and  will  be  in  Pittsburgh  at  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  November  3.  The  choir  is  composed  of  sixty 
voices,  and  sings  a  program  of  famous  artists  from 
memory  and  without  accompaniment.  It  prides  itself 
on  being  above  sect  or  creed,  with  its  purpose  the 
awakening  of  music  as  a  major  form  of  worship.  The 
choir  has  made  two  tours  previously  in  the  Middle  West 
which  have  been  very  successful.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Williamson  has  been  greeted  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
he  has  requisitions  from  sixty  churches  for  choir  lead- 
ers, and  he  is  training  several  members  of  his  choir 
for  this  work. 


Outstanding  values  for  women  and 

misses  who  see\  the  unusual 

and  distinctive  in 

Fur  Trimmed  Coats 

Faultless  tailoring,  superb  fabrics  and 
furs  of  the  most  luxurious  quality,  are 
revealed  in  these  groups  that  typify  the 
most  advanced  of  the  fall  and  winter 
fashions. 

All  the  new,  soft  fabrics,  in  the  shades  of 
blue,  brown  and  green  that  are  vogue 
this  season  and  most  lavishly  trimmed 
with  fur. 

Frank  &  Seder  Second  Floor 

$59.75  to  $150 


Mademoiselle  Grace 

is  in  T^ew  Tor\  selecting  new  gowns 
and  millinery.  She  is  expected  in  PittS' 
hurgh  today.  Come  in  and  see  the  lovely 
new  things  at  the  end  of  the  wee\  or  at 
the  beginning  of  next  wee\.  Follow  T^ew 
Tor\  modes. 
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TELEPHONE  YOUR  NEEDS 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
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MAN  SMANN^S 
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Senior  News 

The  Seniors  feel  very  much  as  if  the  Camera  Man's 
birdies  are  working  overtime. 

Dot  Swan,  a  member  of  Class  of  '26  for  two  years, 
is  married  and  is  living  in  Miami,  Florida. 

Dot  Christy  visited  at  the  college  Saturday,  October 
10. 

Henrietta  Macleod  is  chairman  of  Refreshment  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hallowe'en  Party. 

Everyone  was  pleased  with  the  election  of  Edith  Mc- 
Kelvey  as  chairman  of  the  permanent  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  takes  charge  of  all  Student  Government 
elections  during  the  year. 

Senior  basketball  practice  every   Thursday  at  4:30. 


Junior  Jottings 


Do  you  want  to  borrow  money?  Well,  don't  come  to 
the  Juniors!  With  Pay  Day,  pictures,  Pennsylvanians, 
and  marcels,  we  are  more  than  broke. 

In  spite  of  bad  weather,  there  was  a  good  crowd  at 
the  tea  we  gave  for  our  sister  class  on  Friday  after- 
noon, October  9th.  The  crowning  event  of  the  after- 
noon was  a  dance  by  Miss  Jewel,  our  class  advisor.  We 
all  feel  much  better  acquainted  now  and  only  hope  our 
guests  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  did. 

Anna  Negley  has  been  elected  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  arrow.  We  wish  her  success  in  her  new 
office. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  Mabel  Hoehn  back  at  school 
on  Saturday  morning,  October  3rd.  Sally  Davies  was 
shocked  to  death,  a  Pitt  man  got  up  and  gave  her  a 
seat  in  the  street  car  the  other  day. 

Come  on  Juniors — out  for  hockey.  We  beat  them  in 
basketball — we  can  do  the  same  in  hockey.  Practice  is 
held  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 


Sophomore  Notes 

We  have  more  news  concerning  the  fates  and  occu- 
pations of  some  of  our  last  year's  non-appearing  mem- 
bers: 

Mary  Taylor  is  going  to  Miss  Conley's,  Alice  Mahood 
is  taking  up  household  economics  at  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Helen  Cassidy  is  at  Oxford;  Marjorie 
Holmes  is  getting  'way  up  in  the  world  and  holding 
down  a  secretarial  position  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  Have  you  noticed  how  much  better  our  service  is 
this  year? 

On  Pay  Day  at  least  two  pleasant  things  occurred: 
In  Y.  W.,  Nellie  Gretten,  accompanied  by  "Marty' 
Jones  sang  7»  My  Father's  House  Are  Many  Mansions, 
and  later  in  the  day  Katherine  Dunning  paid  a  visit  to 
the  den.   (Many  others  follow  her  good  example.) 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  Fire-Chief  Buchanan 
aroused  much  excitement  in  Berry  Hall  when  she 
suddenly  marshalled  a  fire  drill.  Hair  curlers  and 
boudoir  caps  prevailed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosen  were  here  visiting  Bessie  on  the 
7th.  They  motored  up  from  Clarksburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Sarah  Geer  spent  the  week  end  (Oct.  10)  at  her  home 
in  Johnstown,  and  Elizabeth  Buchanan  with  her  family 
in  Greensburg.  Mina  Teichart  went  home  the  previous 
week-end. 

Sophomore  hockey  practice  is  to  be  at  2:30  on  Tues- 
days. Everybody  who  plays,  has  played,  or  wants  to 
play  hockey  be  sure  to  come  out.  We  want  you  and 
what  is  more,  we  need  you. 

The  new  class  treasurer  is  Sarah  Geer. 

Louise  Hazen  and  Dorothea  Gates  spent  the  week-end 
at  their  homes  in  Dormont. 

Rachel  Marker  went  home  with  Isabel  Gardener  to 
Coraopolis  Heights. 


Freshmen  Findings 

The  Freshmen  were  delighted  with  the  dance  given 
by  Miss  Jewel  at  the  Junior-Freshman  tea,  Friday, 
October  9. 

The  Freshman  class  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members,  Sibyl  Knight,  who  en- 
tered P.  C.  W.  this  fall  to  study  music.  The  class 
wishes  to  extend  its  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Miss  Marks  spoke  informally  about  the  phases  of 
college  life  at  the  Fifth  Freshman  Assembly  in  the 
Chapel. 

Have  you  seen  the  gay  orange  and  black  pillows  that 
the  Freshmen  are  making  for  their  den? 


Clubs 

Le  Cercle  Francais  wishes  to  welcome  its  new  mem- 
bers. The  new  honorary  members  are  Miss  Ely,  Ma- 
dame de  la  Neuville,  Miss  Houston  and  Miss  Fitz- 
Randolph.  The  new  active  members  are  Mary  Craw- 
ford, Frances  Fulton,  Gertrude  Rodgers,  Jane  Willard 
and  Edith  Jay.  The  club  held  its  first  meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 14th. 

Dramatic  Club 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  8th,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dra- 
matic Club  was  held  in  Woodland  Hall.  A  short  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held  in  which  the  plans  for  the  club 
progTams  were  roughly  outlined.  The  meetings  this 
year  are  to  be  in  charge  of  groups  under  the  leadership 
of  Louise  Harcom,  Isabel  Armour,  Marion  Johnson  and 
Elsie  McElwain.  Miss  Kerst  delighted  everyone  with 
her  reading  of  Mary  the  Third,  by  Rachel  Crothers. 

Omega  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  her  new  mem- 
bers. They  are  Louise  Rodgers,  Ann  Negley,  Jean 
Thomas,  Gertrude  Bradshaw,  Katherine  Munroe,  Elsie 
McElwain  and  Louise  Harcom. 

Phi  Pi  will  hold  a  meeting  Wednesday,  October  14. 

I.  R.  C— The  first  meeting  of  I.  R.  C.  will  be  on  Oc- 
tober 28th.  Miss  Coolidge  will  talk  on  the  Williamstown 
Institute  of  Politics. 

Lamba  Pi  Mu  announces  her  new  members.  They  are 
Mildred  Douthitt,  Rebecca  Evans,  Louise  Hazen,  Mar- 
tha McCurdy,  Margaret  Post,  Mary  Scott,  Isabel  Wat- 
son, Mary  Katherine  Ried  and  Suzanne  Noble. 

Mandolin  Club  wishes  to  remind  everyone  that  it  has 
forty-five  members  and  is  still  going  strong!  Congratu- 
lations! 
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EDITORIAL 


How  Do  You  Like  Us? 

Perhaps  this  is  an  unconventional  question,  since  we 
have  just  met,  but  first  impressions  are  often  lasting 
and  we  are  certainly  very  anxious  to  know  how  closely 
we  measure  up  to  or  fall  short  of  the  standard  expected 
of  us. 

This  question  is  directed  to  the  new  students  by  all 
the  rest  of  us:  administration,-  faculty  and  students. 
The  campus  presents  itself  resplendent  in  fall  cloth- 
ing, though  you  may  like  it  better  in  the  spring  when 
all  this  luxuriant  foliage  is  just  popping  from  the 
buds,  and  when  the  traditional  violets,  from  whence 
came  the  idea  for  our  college  colors,  purple  and  white, 
are  springing  up  'midst  green  leaves  and  young  grasses 
all  over  the  hill.  The  graceful  ivy  clings  so  tightly  to 
the  old  red  brick  walls  of  the  building  that  it  rouses 
a  feeling  of  kinship  in  those  of  us  who  have  come  to 
love  our  college  on  the  hill  so  dearly.  Inside  the  build- 
ings an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  homelike  individual- 
ity pervades.  All  activity  is  centralized  most  con- 
veniently in  the  one  large  building  which  has  been 
made  by  combining  Berry  Hall  and  Dilworth  Hall.  No 
better  conditions  could  be  desired  for  the  development 
of  a  congenial  relationship  among  all  in  our  small 
student  body. 

The  faculty   compose   a   group   of   friendly   advisors 


and  well-informed  instructors  who  are  all  giving  their 
full  time  to  the  purpose  of  higher  education,  and  are 
deeming  it  not  an  obligation  but  a  privilege  to  devote 
that  time  here  among  us  in  building  up  a  generation 
of  intelligent,  broad-minded  young  women.  They  are 
willing  instructors,  but  we  must  prove  ourselves  most 
willing  students  in  handling  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  outline  for  us.  We  shall  not  succeed  if  we  toil  not. 
At  least  half  the  success  of  a  college  career  depends 
upon  discrimination,  and  the  other  half  on  application. 
Of  course,  both  require  a  little  experience,  and  so  no 
opportunity  should  be  wasted  in  making  oneself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  faculty  and  upperclassmen. 
Since  the  overruling  of  hazing,  all  students  at  P.  C.  W. 
are  on  an  academic  level  of  comradeship.  Advice  and 
friendship  will  be  most  willingly  given  by  those  of  us 
who  have  also  been  Freshmen  together  in  the  strange 
world  of  College.  Although  you  will  remember  longest 
the  truths  you  unfold  by  yourself,  still,  we  who  are  a 
little  more  experienced  may  help  you  when  you  are 
puzzled  by  the  number  of  seemingly  great  obstacles  in 
your  path. 

'  We  sincerely  hope  to  make  you  feel  as  one  of  us, 
so  that  these  four  years  at  P.  C.  W.  will  be  happy  and 
profitable  ones,  and  will  hold  a  place  among  the  trea- 
sured memories  of  a  full  and  noble  life. 


News  of  Note 


Miss  Meloy  is  inviting  the  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Club 
to  an  afternoon  meeting  at  the  College,  October  31. 
Lambda  Pi  Mu  will  also  be  guests.  A  business  meeting 
and  social  hour  are  planned. 

The  Vocational  Committee  has  been  appointed  for 
the  year:  Edith  McKelvey,  chairman;  Beulah  Hall, 
Mary  Crawford,  Jean  Feightener.  This  committee  con- 
fers with  Miss  Grace  Wilson,  the  vocational  advisor, 
as  to  the  subjects  and  appointments  for  vocational 
conferences.  Miss  Wilson  spoke  in  chapel  Friday 
morning  to  introduce  herself  and  her  work  to  the  new 
students. 

The  quiet  in  chapel  has  been  exceptionally  good  this 
year.  The  day  students  may  also  be  complimented  on 
the  order  maintained  in  the  dens.  Keep  the  good  work 
up! 

The  lecture  system  has  been  explained  to  everyone. 
Let's  try  to  keep  things  straight.  As  we  have  no  regu- 
lar lecture  hour  this  year,  each  class  will  be  omitted 
in  turn,  so  that  no  class  will  miss  more  than  one 
period  a  semester. 

Mr.  .Homer  St.  Gaudens,  Director  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute Art  Museum,  gave  a  most  interesting  illustrated 
talk,  Tuesday,  October  13,  in  assembly  hall.  His  subject 
was  the  Twenty-fourth  International  Art  Exhibition 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  which  opened  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 15,  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Museum.  We  were  most 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  give  us  such  in- 
teresting information,  and  plans  for  a  one  hundred 
percent  attendance  at  the  Exhibition  are  assured. 
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Alumnae  News 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Maurice  Trimble  (Sara  Hamil, 
'92)  have  announced  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Mary  Hamil  Trimble,  to  Howard  S.  Wilcox  of  Bridge- 
ville,  which  took  place  on  October  first. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spen- 
cer (Mary  Acheson,  '83)  on  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Lide  Reiter  Wolfe. 

Mrs.  Emma  Kearns  Coyle,  '81,  had  a  rummage  sale 
on  September  29  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wilmer  Martin  (Etta  Easton, 
'92)  expect  to  be  in  their  new  home,  643  Pitcairn  Place, 
after  Nov.  1. 

Aline  Van  Eman,  '17,  has  just  returned  from  a  sum- 
mer abroad. 

Margaret  Berryman,  '22,  was  married  to  Allison 
Lowstetter  on  July  18. 

Virginia  Brown,  ex  '22,  was  married  to  Herman  R. 
Wilharm  on  September  19. 

Martha  Brownlee,  '22,  and  Marjorie  Caskey,  '22, 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Sarah  Miller,  '22,  spent  the  summer  touring  the 
West  and  Alaska. 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  having  a  rummage  sale 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  15  and  16,  and  the 
evening  of  the  fifteenth  in  the  former  store  room  of 
H.  J.  Hays  in  East  Liberty.  The  proceeds  will  help 
pay  the  salary  of  the  Alumnae  secretary. 

Gertrude  Mixer,  '24,  was  married  to  Norton  Henry 
on  October  3,  in  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Harriet  Hill  Krause  was  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Krause   (Harriet  Hill,  '22)   on  July  first. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Jones  (Lydia  Murdoch,  '94)  is  going 
East  this  week  to  visit  her  sons,  Robert  at  Lafayette 
and  Alexander  at  Princeton. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Elizabeth  Hollrook  Mason,  '23,  to  Stanley  Howe  Rich- 
ards of  Boston. 

Harriet  Hill  Krause,  '22,  is  to  be  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Alumnae  Recorder  this  year. 

Ruth  Gokey  Walters,  '17,  is  selling  Christmas  cards 
for  the  Edgewood-Swissvale  Alumnae  unit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Mrs.  Sara  F.  Marks,  '81,  will  be  at  home  in  Salts- 
burg,  Pa.,  this  winter. 

Anne  Rutherford,  '14,  representing  P.  C.  W.  at- 
tended a  meeting  on  October  8  to  organize  a  College 
Club  in  Washington,  Pa. 

Rachel  Alexander,  '18,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Muskoka  Lake,  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Pierce  G.  Gilbert  (Virginia  Wilcox,  '20)  is 
living  in  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

One  alumna  (God  bless  her)  sent  us  some  "news" 
with  her  subscription  to'  the  "Arrow."  We  are  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  the  Alumnae  at  any  time,  and  wel- 
come whatever  they  send  us. 


Alumnae 

Many  interesting  notes  also  have  been  received  i 
subscriptions     to     the     arrow,     from     alumnae, 
former  students  of  the  college.    All  voice  a  sincere 
terest  in  all  that  takes  place  at  P.  C.  W.,  and  exp 
their  wishes  for  a  successful  year. 

One  alumnat,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1913  wri 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  new  plans  for  the  pa 
I  have  always  enjoyed  it,  but  naturally  will  enjo 
still  more  if  there  is  more  Alumnae  news  and  r 
along  the  literary  line.  I  surely  wish  you  girls 
are  doing  the  work  all  kinds  of  success."  Ano 
graduate  of  the  Class  of  1925,  writes:  "Here  cc 
my  two  dollars  for  the  arrow.  I  wish  the  first  i 
was  due  right  now  (August  8).  It  does  seem  q 
not  to  plan  on  coming  back  next  year.  How  I  s 
miss  P.  C.  W.  and  all  the  good  times!  I  haven't 
arrangements  for  next  year  so  far,  but  wherever  I 
I  hope  it  won't  be  so  distant  that  I  cant'  get  bac 
school  once  in  a  while." 


The   one  time   when   Christianity   is   questionabl 
when    a    carpet    sweeper    gives    more    than    it    U 
— Wellesley  College  News. 
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ATHLETICS 

Tennis 

The  weather  man  seems  to  be  set  against  our  tennis 
tournament,  but  if  we  take  advantage  of  the  suitable 
days,  we  may  fool  the  old  fellow  yet. 

The  semi-final  and  the  championship  matches  are 
to  be  strictly  official.  There  will  be  linesmen  and  score 
keepers  and,  we  hope,  an  audience. 

Mountain  Day  will  be  held  at  Mahood's  farm.  Trans- 
portation will  be  by  busses  and  private  cars.  The  Ath- 
letic Association  board  are  hostesses,  namely.  Misses 
Jewell,  Bodner,  Gross,  Thomas,  Graham,  and  Corpen- 
ing.  The  usual  good  time  is  expected,  as  well  as  the 
usual  attendance. 


Hockey 

The  freshmen  and  the  new  girls  are  being  initiated 
into  the  intricacies  of  hockey  and  they  are  all  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, this  promises  to  be  a  great  hockey  season.  The 
slogan  seems  to  be,  "Keep  your  positions,"  and  it  is  a 
worth-while  slogan.  Let's  follow  it  and  in  so  doing 
improve  our  game. 


This  World  of  Ours 

This  seems  to  be  a  conscientious  season  of  debt 
settlement.  France  has  made  a  temporary  arrangement 
of  forty  million  dollars  a  year,  which  will  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States  as  full  interest  for  five  years. 
The  arrangements  with  Latvia  and  Belgium  will  be 
placed  before  Congress  when  it  meets  in  December. 
The  Czechoslovakian  debt  commission  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  talk  about  funding  their  country's  debt. 
Italy's  Mission  will  be  here  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Jugoslavia  is  also  about  ready  to  send  a  mission.  The 
U.  S.  national  debt,  on  September  30,  amounted  to  $20,- 
086,164,574.  Since  1919  the  amount  has  been  reduced 
over  five  billion  dollars.  Foreign  nations  owe  us  12 
billion  which,  as  fast  as  we  get  it,  will  be  used  to  pay 
part  of  our  debt. 

The  longest  telephone  cable  in  the  world,  861  miles 
long,  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City,  was  placed  in 
use  last  week.  This  cable,  costing  about  25  million 
dollars,  and  requiring  seven  years  to  construct,  makes 
possible  a  connection  between  these  two  cities  in  less 
than  five  minutes. 

A  wonder  event  was  accomplished  October  2,  in  the 
photography  experiments  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Ser- 
vice. Twenty-nine  and  one-half  minutes  to  take  a  pic- 
ture from  the  air,  develop  it,  drop  it  by  parachute  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  telephone  the  photo- 
graph to  New  York  City. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  been  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  a  gathering  of  members  or  ex- 
members  of  the  parliaments  or  congresses  of  some 
forty  countries.  This  is  its  23d  yearly  meeting.  Last 
year  it  met  at  Berne  and  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
Union  discussed  many  topics  of  interest  to  the  nations, 
particulai-ly  the  question  of  world  peace.  It  passed  a 
resolution  offered  by  Elihu  Root,  recommending  a  world 
conference  to  codify  international  law. 

The  sixth  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  ad- 
journed September  26.  It  started  plans  for  three  world 
conferences;  disarmament,  economic  conditions  that 
might  lead  to  war,  and  limitation  of  manufacture  of 
arms  and  munitions. — Looseleaf  Current  Topics. 


Vespers 

At  Vespers,  October  4,  Miss  Coolidge  concluded  a 
series  of  talks  on  practical  Christian  living.  Her  sub- 
ject for  the  evening  was  "Success."  In  a  brief  but 
effective  talk.  Miss  Coolidge  disproved  the  theory  that 
success  is  the  fulfillment  of  desire,  saying  that  this  is 
true  only  when  our  desires  are  worth  while.  Mrs. 
Rockwell   very  beautifully   sang  "Faith,   Only   Faith." 

Last  Sunday  we  were  privileged  to  hear  Dr.  C.  W. 
Petty,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Petty  spoke 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  happiness.  He  said  that  true 
happiness  did  not  proceed  from  the  outside  in,  but 
radiated  from  our  inner  souls  to  our  outer  lives,  and 
that  this  happiness  was  a  result  of  willing  service 
rather  than  of  the  possession  of  worldly  goods. 


Jimmy's  Ode  to  A  Microscope 

Oh  you  on  whom  I  am  forced  to  lavish  fond  parental 

care 
Oh  you  who  greet  me  dewey  morns  with  supercilious 
air 

Oh  you  whose  eyes  I  keep  so  bright 
Oh  you  whose  arm   I  hold  so  tight 
Oh  you  of  whom  I  dream  at  night 
To  you  I  bare  my  prayer! 
May  some  one  far  more  learned  than  I  can  ever  hope 

to  be 
Discover  'fore  more  time  has  passed  another  way  to  see 
The  protoplasmic  life  that  dwells 
So  well  concealed  within  the  cells 
Of  froggie  skin  and  sporophylls 
In  focused  misery! 
And  if  there  ever  chance  to  live  a  man  with  mind  so 

keen 
Then  may  he  write  a  book  about  the  things  that  he 
has  seen 

'Neath   covered  glass  on  polished  plate 
And  if  he'd  therein  fully  state 
What  type  of  worm  is  best  for  bait 
My  joy  would  be  supreme! 

M.  F.  S.,  '29. 


Telephones— Grant  4940-41-42.43 
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**Everything  Qood  to  Eat'* 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Meats,  Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry 
and  Vegetables 

6  Diamond  Square  217  Fourth  Ave. 
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University  Extension  Course 

A  great  opportunity  is  extended  to  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  of  other  great  cities,  of  attending 
lectures  given  by  notable  men  and  women,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  an  interest  in  literature,  art  and  the 
sciences,  and  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portant problems  of  the  day. 

The  tickets  for  the  1925-1926  course  of  fifteen  Mon- 
day night  lectures  will  be  issued  to  students  who  pre- 
sent proper  credentials  at  $1.00  each.  These  tickets  do 
not  carry  the  right  of  membership  in  the  Society  and 
are  good  only  in  the  second  balcony.  Admission  to  a 
single  lecture  is  fifty  (50)  cents. 

The  student  tickets  will  go  rapidly.  Sign  right  away 
in  the  business  office. 

All  lectures  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  except  one.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  course. 
Padraic    Colum,    Irish    Poet    and    Dramatist,    October 

26 — "Contemporary  Poetry." 
Rt.   Hon.  Arthur   Henderson,  Home   Secretary   British 
Labor  Government,  November  3 — "Democracy  or  Dic- 
tatorship."    This    lecture    in    Schenley    High    Audi- 
torium. 
Edwin   Markham,  author  "The  Man  with  a  Hoe,  No- 
vember   9 — "Reading    from    His    Own    Poems    with 
Glints  of  Gravity  and  Gaiety." 
M.  H.   H.  Joachim,   Indian   Traveler  and  Writer,  No- 
vember  16 — "India's   Nationalist   Movement." 
Miss   Agnes   Repplier,   American    Essayist,   November 

23 — "Survivals." 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Popular   American  Novelist,  No- 
vember 30 — "The  Younger  Generation." 
Brigadier  General,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Thomson,  Min- 
ister   of    Air    British    Labor    Government — "Modern 
Readers    of    Men,"   December    7 — "Leadership."   De- 
cember H — "Lenin,  Mussolini  and  Macdonald." 
Walter    Lincoln    Whittlesey,    Department    of    Politics, 
Princeton    University,   January   11 — "The    Problems 
of  Government." 
Dr.    Frank    Bohn,    Special   Writer,   New    York    Times, 
January   18 — "Modern    Mexico   and   Her    Problems." 
S.   K.   Ratcliffe,  British  Journalist,  January  25 — "The 
New    Conservation,    England    under    Premier    Bald- 
win." 
Arthur    Hornblow,   Jr.,    Editor,    "The    Theatre    Maga- 
zine," February  1 — "Sex  and  the  Theatre." 
Dr.    Felix    Adler,     (Tentative)     Founder,    Society    for 
Ethical  Culture,  February  8 — "Reconstruction  of  the 
Spiritual  Ideal." 
Dr.    Norman    Angell,    British    Author    and    Lecturer, 

February  15 — "Great  Illusions." 
John  Langdon,  Davies  and  Oxford  Journalist  and  Lec- 
turer, February  22 — "Can   Science  Save   Society." 


Science  Seminar 

The  seminar  of  the  science  department  meets  at 
8:30  Friday  mornings.  Attendance  is  optional,  seven 
members  are  taking  part  at  present.  Two  people  give 
reports  every  week.  Dr.  Wallace,  Miss  Eisler,  and 
Miss  Skinker  also  take  an  active  part. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  W.  meeting  on  Monday,  October  twelfth,  was 
the  recognition  service  for  new  and  old  members.  This 
meeting  followed  the  "What  is  Y.  W.?"  meeting  on 
October  seventh,  when  the  new  members  were  made 
better  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  different  phases 
of  the  association.  We  are  all  now  ready  to  work  to- 
gether and  make  our  group  a  live  part  of  a  live  move- 
ment. 
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ROWLAND  &  CLARK 

Week  commencing  October  19 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 

"WHAT  FOOL'S  MEN" 

Adapted  from  Henry  Kitchell  Webster's  fani' 
ous  novel  "Joseph  Greer  and  His  Daughter" 

With  Lewis  Stone,  Shirley  Mason 
and  Barbara  Bedford 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 

Douglas  McLean  in 

"SEVEN  KEYS  TO  BALDPATE" 

Version  of  Geo.  Cohan's  stage  success 


CALL  HILAND  1005 

QUALITY     ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Tou  Can  Get  It  at  Grajf's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

GrafF  Brothers,  Incorporated 


Hiland  3050 


5912  Penn  Avenue 


F 

L    0    R    I    S    T    S 

Liberty  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Penn  at  Stanwix  Street 

Flouierfone 
Atlantic  5463 

A. 

W.   SMITH    CO. 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Co. 

Coal  and  Builders'  Supplies 
'      PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


1887  1925 

Largest  Jewelry  Establishment  in  Pittsburgh 

Watches 
for  Everybody 

And  in  these  days  no  one  can  get  along  with- 
out a  good  Viratch,  and  a  poor  one  is  worse 
than  useless.  Because  of  the  care  taken  to  admit 
only  reliable  makes  of  watches  to  the  Hardy 
fe?  Hayes  Jewelry  Store,  you  may  safely  choose 
any  one  here.  The  names  of  Elgin,  Waltham 
or  Howard  are  inside,  nearly  every  case. 

THE 

Hardy  &  Hayes  Co. 

Hardy  &  Hayes  Building 
Wood  St.  at  Oliver  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
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When  the  American  Red  Cross  Arrives 


There  is  a  time-worn  news- 
paper line  which  almost  in- 
variably accompanies  the 
report  of  an  international 
disturbance  in  some  lesser 
hot  spot  of  the  earth,  which 
states,  "The  Marines  Have 
Landed."  It  conveys  the  feel- 
ing that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  United  States  is  reaching 
out  to  insure  safety. 

Rivaling  this  famous  line 
in  familiarity  is  that  one 
which  very  frequently  brings 
the  only  message  of  cheer 
from  a  region  riven  by 
calamity;  it  states,  "The  Red 
Cross  Has  Arrived." 

It  means  that  the  skilfully- 
directed  resources  of  a  na- 
tion-wide organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity-in-need  have  been 
thrown  into  action  with  the 
same  celerity  and  effective- 
ness with  which  the  country's 
armed  forces  respond  to  the 
call  of  battle. 

Chartered  by  Congress  for 
this  work,  the  AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS  is  always 
ready;    ready   with    clothing. 


Join/ 


An  Invitation  to  Join 

To  promote  and  further  this  national  protective 
work  it  depends  upon  its  membership  enrollment 
campaign,  held  each  year  from  Armistice  Day 
through  Thanksgiving,  November  11  to  26  this  year, 
to  enroll  members  for  1926.  Armistice  Day  should 
be  a  reminder  of  this  privilege,  and  Thanksgiving  a 
happier  day  for  having  accepted  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  the  Red  Cross  legion.  Miss  Brownlee,  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  is  in  charge  of  the  membership  drive  at 
P.  C.  W. 


medical  assistance,  doctors 
and  nurses,  food,  shelter,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  things 
needed  in  the  first  dazed  per- 
iod of  disaster  whether  by 
fire  or  flood.  Behind  its  serv- 
ices in  sucli  times  is  more 
than  forty  years  of  experi- 
ence in  such  work,  directing 
the  eff^orts  of  trained  work- 
ers. Backed  by  an  enrolled 
reserve  of  41,000  nurses, 
with  funds  kept  ready,  the 
Red  Cross  can  go  on  the  job 
wherever  the  call  comes 
from.  In  seven  hundred  ma- 
jor calamities  occurring  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past 
forty-four  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  expended 
$46,000,000  of  its  own  and 
specially  contributed  funds, 
in  meeting  the  contingencies 
arising,  besides  rendering  its 
usual  prompt  aid  of  all  kinds. 
Like  the  armed  forces,  the 
Red  Cross  goes  overseas 
when  necessary,  and  because 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  organ- 
ized efforts,  functions  with 
the  same  effectiveness  as  it 
does  at  home. 
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Music  Notes 

On  Wednesday,  November  18,  Mrs.  Egli  will  grive  a 
violin  recital  in  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mac- 
Kenzie.  Mrs.  Eg'i  has  been  with  the  college  for  six 
years  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  the  violin 
branch  of  the  Music  Department.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Marsick,  Arreggio,  and  Leopold  Auer.  She  has  just  re- 
turned from  New  York  where  she  took  lessons  from 
Leopold  Auer,  and  we  look  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  this  recital. 

Mrs.  Lois  Farr  Hamilton  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  purchase  a  new  organ  for  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Goodell  has  accepted  a  position  as  organist  in 
one  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 

Mrs.  Rockwell  sang  for  the  Rochester  Woman's 
Club  at  their  meeting  on  October  12  at  which  Miss 
Coolidge  was  the  speaker. 

The  May  Beegle  Concert  on  November  5  at  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  was  a  concert  by  Rachmaninoff.  Several  of 
Music  Department  attended. 

On  Monday  morning,  November  23,  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell  will  give  a  recital  at  P.  C.  W.  of  Edward 
MacDowell's  compositions.  In  the  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  reception  for  Mrs.  MacDowell  in  the  chapel. 

Miss  Isabel  Stone  of  the  San  Carlos  Grand  Opera 
Company  was  at  P.  C.  W.  for  dinner  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  and  sang  for  us  in  the  chapel  afterwards.  Miss 
Stone  was  a  Dilworth  Hall  girl,  and  is  a  sister  of 
former  Judge  Stone  of  Pittsburgh. 


Athletics 

The  sun  shineth,  but  to  what  avail?  The  season  for 
tennis  is  long  past  and  the  tournament  will  be  played 
next  spring,  provided  that  Old  Sol  will  be  congenial. 
Hope  on,  ye  brave! 

As  for  hockey — never  say  die,  for  we  have  a  sub- 
stitute. What  'tis?  Volley  ball,  to  be  sure.  Now  too 
many  of  us  underestimate  the  possibilities  of  said 
sport.  It's  really  a  good  game  and  requires  every  bit  as 
much  skill  and  activity  as  does  basketball.  We  really 
should  have  some  sport  to  keep  us  in  trim  for  the 
trials  of  Thanksgiving,  so  why  not  volley  ball?  There- 
fore, when  the  scheduled  day  for  hockey  practice  is 
unfit,  please  go  to  the  gym,  o  sweet  retreat,  and  re- 
ceive instructions  in  this  game.  If  there  is  a  good 
enough  response  to  this  call,  teams  will  be  chosen  and 
a  volley  ball  tournament  will  be  played  off.  Come  on, 
drag  your  class  spirit  out  of  the  moth  balls  and  show 
your   loyalty ! 


Clubs 

Le  Cercle  Francais — On  October  fourteenth,  Mar- 
garet Jones  spoke  to  Le  Cercle  Francais  on  Normandie 
and  Miss  Ely  spoke  about  Le  Mont  St.  Michel.  Le 
Cercle  wishes  to  welcome  its  latest  new  member,  Isabel 
Gardner. 

/.  R.  C— On  Oct.  28,  I.  R.  C.  met  in  Woodland  Hall. 
Miss  Coolidge  gave  a  talk  on  the  Wiliamstown  Insti- 
tute of  Politics.  Miss  Morey  and  Amelia  Aeillo  were 
guests  and  there  were  twenty-five  members  present. 
I.  R.  C.  is  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Shamburger  as  the 
new  faculty  member;  and  the  new  members  Helen 
Brownley,  Dorothy  Hahn,  Virginia  Heilman,  Catherine 
McRoberts,  and  Clara  Osgood. 

Katherine  Lowe  has  been  elected  as  a  delegate  from 
I.  R.  C.  to  represent  them  at  the  state  convention  of 
th  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania  at  Erie 
on  Nov.  17,  18,  19. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu — Miss  Meloy  entertained  Lambda  Pi 
Mu  and  the  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Club  at  tea  on  Sat- 
urday.   Miss   Johnston   talked   on    Prof.    Giddings   new 


book  (title  of  which  this  scribe  admits  lack  of  knowl- 
edge). 

Dramatic  Chib — The  Dramatic  Club  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year  in  the  form  of  a  reception 
for  the  new  members,  October  7,  1925,  in  Woodland 
Hall.  A  word  of  greeting  came  from  the  president, 
Elsie  McElwain,  to  the  members  new  and  old;  and  the 
monthly  programs  and  the  constitution  were  presented 
to  the  club. 

The  entertainment  of  the  afternoon  was  pleasingly 
presented  by  Miss  Kerst  who  read  from  the  play  "Mary 
the  Third." 

After  roll  call  was  taken,  the  new  members  had  a 
chance  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  old,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  was  given  over  to  a  social 
half  hour  at  which  time  the  Dramatic  Club  Board 
served  delicious  refreshments. 

There  will  be  a  very  important  business  meeting  of 
Dramatic  Club,  Wednesday,  November  4th  in  Woodland 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  production  of  the 
"Chinese  Lantern"  by  Laurence  Housman,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Dramatic  Club,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  20th  and  21st. 

"Chinese  Lantern"  cast — Olangtsi,  Frances  House; 
Mrs.  Olangtsi,  Katherine  Owen;  Yunglangtsi,  Mary 
Bell;  students,  apprentices  and  craftsmen,  Louise 
Rodgers,  Dorothea  Gates,  Isabel  Epley,  Grace  Wilson, 
Frances  Ray,  Dorothy  Hahn,  Sally  Davies;  Josi-Mosi, 
Sally  Geer;  Cosi-Mosi,  Bernice  Keefer;  Tikipu,  Evelyn 
Pearson;  Mee-Mee,  Miriam  Kirkel;  Wiowani,  Clara 
Osgood. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Quite  a  number  of  P.  C.  W.  students  attended  the 
Girl  Reserve  Training  Course  in  Sewickley  the  24th 
and  25  th.  They  were:  Gertrude  Bradshaw,  Elizabeth 
Hubbard,  Rachel  Moore,  Louise  Sutton,  Helen  Irwin, 
Beulah  Wall,  Mildred  Parrill,  Martha  McCurdy,  Re- 
becca Evans,  Emelyn  Taylor,  Clara  Colteryahn,  Myrtle 
Sexauer,  and  Carlita  Broughton. 

For  years,  many  P.  C.  W.  girls  have  conducted  Girl 
Reserve  Clubs.  We  feel,  however,  that  there  are,  in  the 
Y.  W.  and  in  the  college,  girls  who  would  like  to  do 
some  social  service  work,  but  who  are  not  especially 
interested  in  Girl  Reserves.  Consequently,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  through  the  social  service  com- 
mittee of  Central  Y.  W.  whereby  girls  may  work  in 
settlement  houses,  in  day  nurseries,  or  do  whatever  sort 
of  work  they  most  prefer.  One  or  two  days  a  week,  or  I 
one  every  two  weeks  may  be  spent  in  this  service.  Elise 
Moller  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  any  girls  who  are  in- 
terested. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  of  Tuesday,  October  27,  was 
a  Social  Service  meeting  in  which  we  were  able  to  learn 
a  little  more  about  settlement  work.  Miss  Fletcher  from 
Kingsley  House  spoke  about  settlements  in  general, 
their  value  and  their  scope;  while  Miss  Schlivig  from 
the  Irene  Kaufman  settlement  spoke  on  what  social  ser- 
vice should  mean  to  a  college  girl. 

On   the   same   day   Mrs.   Kitchen,   secretary   for   the     - 
Eaglesmere    section,    spoke    to    the    cabinet    about   the 
organization  of  Y.  W.  work. 

On  October  20,  the  subject  of  the  meeting  was  "Wom- 
en of  the  Bible"  and  their  fine  characteristics.  Francis 
House,  Hazel  Fitz-Randolph,  Christine  Griggs,  Dorothy 
Floyd,  Ella  English,  and  Sally  Davies  told  us  about 
Miriam,  Ruth,  Esther,  Rachel,  Hannah,  Mary,  and 
Martha. 

We  are  very  anxious  in  Y.  W.  to  have  a  few  general 
discussion  meetings,  with  perhaps  a  debate  for  one 
meeting.  There  are  plenty  of  subjects  on  which  we 
all  have  our  opinions;  so  when  a  discussion  meeting  is 
announced,  be  prepared  to  co-me  and  talk. 
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Senior  Class  News 

It  was  stated  in  Child  Psychology  Class  that  accord- 
ing to  childish  experience,  the  difference  between  Alice 
Greeves  and  Julia  Kadlecik  is  that  of  day  and  night. 

The  desire  for  education  along  certain  lines  caused 
the  Den  to  be  a  place  of  activity  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st.  Miss  Proctor  noticed  it.  Practice  new  steps  at 
home,  girls. 

The  committee  for  the  Senior-Junior  dance,  No- 
vember 6  is:  Chairman,  Marjorie  Earnhardt,  Kather- 
ine  Munroe,  Irene  Stephens;  Juniors:  Emelyn  Taylor 
and  Ruth  McKeever.  The  orchestra  is  to  be  "Paul 
Rider's"  Collegiates. 

The  Senior  day  girls  had  dinner  at  the  college,  Oct. 
29,  and  attended  a  class  meeting  afterward  where  the 
Senior  play  was  decided  upon.  It  will  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson  drove  from  Stoyestown 
to  spend  the  week  end  of  the  24th  with  Marian. 

Jeannette  Stover  likes  practice  teaching  so  well  that 
besides  teaching  Latin,  one  day  she  substituted  in 
Geometry. 

Carrie  Timothy  made  a  visit  home  on  the  20th,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason,  to  entertain  a  friend  from 
Texas. 

Ruth  Rimer  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  22nd  for 
the  Iowa-Ohio  State  game. 

Bertha  Gates,  a  senior  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  a 
former  student  at  P.  C.  W.,  is  to  marry  Rev.  Forrest 
Goodrich,  next  year  and  expects  to  make  her  home  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Hazelle  Chessman  and  Abigail  Cresswell  spent  the 
week  end  of  the  31st  at  their  homes. 

Elizabeth  Hubbard  spent  the  week-end  of  the  31st 
at  her  home  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Junior  Jottings 

At  last  we  have  finished  talking  about  what  we're 
going  to  wear  and  whom  we're  going  to  bring.  The 
Junior-Senior  dance  is  over  and  we  all  had  a  grand 
time.  The  committee,  with  Marj  Earnhardt  as  chair- 
man, and  Irene  Stephens,  Kay  Monroe,  Ruth  McKeever, 
and  Emelyn  Taylor  assisting,  did  its  work  beautifully. 

Mary  Scott,  Sallie  Davies,  and  Mildred  Douthitt 
spent  the  week-end  of  the  24th  at  the  Penn  State  house 
party. 

Marybelle  Carroll  attended  the  Princeton  Prom  on 
Friday  night,  October  30th. 

The  Junior  class  feels  greatly  honored.  Esther  Wat- 
son was  elected  student  government  delegate  to  Welles- 
ley,  and  Kay  Lowe  was  elected  as  representative  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  conference  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Annetta  Dunbar  is  our  new  den  proctor.  She  does 
her  duty  very  well.  We  can't  find  anything  now. 

We're  glad  to  see  Selma  Lew  back  again. 

Sally  Everson,  Coeina  Ruch  and  Esther  Leopold 
wrote  songs  for  color  day.  It  won't  be  their  fault  if  we 
don't  win  the  prize. 

Eetty  Anderson  has  distinguished  herself  by  being 
elected  fire  chief  of  her  dormitory  at  Smith  College. 
Loretta  Loresch,  also  ex  '27,  is  attending  Reno  College 
this  year.  Ada  Shrum  is  teaching  school  in  Blawnox, 
Pa. 

The  Pitt-Tech  game  was  fought  over  again  in  the 
den  last  week.  Ruth  McKeever  backed  the  Pitt  eleven, 
while  Grace  Wilson  led  the  Tech  rooters.  The  specta- 
tors were  unable  to  decide  who  won. 


Frances  Ray  surprised  us  the  other  day  by  announc- 
ing at  5  o'clock  that  she  would  have  to  hurry  off  pretty 
soon  as  she  had  a  meeting  at  4:30.  Same  old  Fran.! 

Our  chief  enemy  in  hockey  just  now  seems  to  be  the 
weather.  It  cannot  content  itself  with  merely  raining 
on  our  practice  days,  it  even  snows.  '  Eut,  come  on, 
Juniors,  come  out  anyway.  We'll  win  yet.  If  not  in 
hockey,  then  in  volley  ball. 


Sophomore  Notes 

The  Sophomore  dance  is  to  be  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November  which  also  happens  to  be  Friday.  The  dance 
committee  consists  of  Rachel  Marker  (chairman),  Sally 
Rawsthorne  and  Eetty  Wattles.  Black  cats  are  in  order 
but  no  ladders  will  be  allowed. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  improving  your  form 
is  offered  by  the  new  swimming  class  under  Miss  Jewel 
which  is  to  be  held  every  Tuesday  evening  from  eight 
to  nine  at  the  Y.  W. 

Tillie  Graham,  who  is  our  representative  on  the 
athletic  board  and  publicity  chairman  on  the  Y.  W. 
cabinet,  has  also  been  elected  Sophomore  member  of 
the  permanent  nominating  committee.  What  would  we 
do  without  Tillie? 

A  midnight  revel  lasting  until  2:30  A.  M.  (?)  was 
held  in  Henrietta  Spellsburg's  room,  Berry  Hall,  on 
Friday  the  16th.  Among  those  present  were  Betty 
Corey,  "Lib"  Buchanan,  Sally  Geer,  Josephine  Pyle, 
Edith  Gruskin,  Julia  Lustenberger,  Bessie  Rosen  and 
Betty  Rial.  Onion  sandwiches  and  angel  food  cake  were 
served.  Hot-dogs  were  to  be  included  in  the  refresh- 
ments but  as  Lib  forgot  to  procure  some  they  were  not 
missed.  Everyone  was  up  early  to  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing.  (?) 

"Babe"  Stalker  returned  to  P.  C.  W.  and  spent  the 
week-end  of  the  24th.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  her  and 
but  regretted  the  shortness  of  her  stay. 

Helen  Gordon  says  some  goofy  stuck  her  with  a 
Canadian  dime  and  she  can't  get  rid  of  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Adelaide  Newman  has  re- 
covered after  a  nervous  breakdown,  although  she  does 
not  expect  to  return  to  college  this  year.  She  is  leaving 
shortly  with  her  family  for  Atlantic  City  and  will 
spend  the  Christmas  season  with  her  grandmother  in 
Philadelphia. 


Freshman  Findings 

Mary  Louise  Succop's  unfortunate  collision  with  a 
swinging  door  suggests  that  there  may  be  something 
after  all,  in  Darwin's  theory  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Neither  Mary  Louise  nor  the  door  was  seriously 
injured. 

The  Freshman  class  was  so  well  represented  at  the 
Penn  State  house  party,  that  we  have  a  feeling  that 
Penn  State  will  be  equally  well  represented  at  the  P. 
C.  W.  Freshman  dance. 

Dean  cards  are  exciting  much  interest  among  the 
Freshmen.  One  member  of  that  class  even  says  she 
is   disappointed   because   she  did  not   receive  one! 

Do  you  like  P.  C.  W.?  Several  of  our  Freshmen  have 
expressed  delight  at  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  P.  C. 
W.  While  not  expecting  hazing,  they  did  look  for  dis- 
interested coolness  instead  of  warm  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  classmen. 

The  new  pillows  have  returned  to  the  Freshman  den 
after  an  absence  of  two  days.  We  suspect  the  Sopho- 
mores, of  course. 
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EDITORIAL 


American  Colleges  Prove  Vital  Factor  In 
Red  Cross  Program 

Seven  years  ago  the  curtain  of  molten  steel  which 
had  shut  out  nation  from  nation  and  people  from  peo- 
ple, was  lifted  to  disclose  a  world  made  over.  Spent  and 
breathless,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  emerged  from  under 
this  barrier  to  find  themselves  in  a  new  era. 

First  to  sense  this  change  was  the  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS.  From  an  organization  bending  every  resource 
to  meet  war  needs,  it  turned  to  a  peace  program  which 
in  itself,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, is  a  monument  to  American  vision. 

Sharing  in  this  achievement  have  been  the  college 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States.  Wholeheartedly 
they  have  accepted  the  Red  Cross  program,  and  with 
the  spirit  characteristic  of  American  youth,  have  made 
it  their  own.  An  important  part  of  the  Red  Cross 
program  has  for  its  aim  the  elimination  of  useless 
deaths  from  accidents,  whether  in  the  water,  or  from 
every-day  mishaps.  The  toll  from  this  cause  is  just 
begining  to  be  realized,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
country's  universities  and  colleges  that  they  are  meet- 
ing the  situation  in  the  way  it  demands.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  for  example,  First  Aid  has  been 
made  an  accredited  course,  classified  as  Hygiene  2 
under  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  While  academically 
listed  in  this  college  as  a  subject,  it  is  elective  for 
students  in  all  the  colleges  of  this  university.  As  a 
credit  it  counts  two  for  graduation ;  as  a  course  it  is 
given  two  hours  a  week  each  semester  for  18  weeks, 
being  thus  repeated  to  reach  two  separate  groups  dur- 


ihg  the  University  session.  The  plan  is  not  simply  an 
experiment;  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  course  is 
vital,  practical  and  necessary,  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  comparison  with  other  subjects.  The  worth  of 
the  course  to  the  individual,  and  through  him  to  any 
community  where  his  career  may  take  him  after  col- 
lege, may  be  better  estimated  when  it  is  realized  that 
accidents  in  the  United  States  during  the  World  War 
period  claimed  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  persons 
as  did  the  shells  and  machine  guns  faced  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops  during  the  same  interval. 

President  Frank  L.  McVey,  of  the  Kentucky  institu- 
tion, makes  this  observation:  "Instruction  in  First  Aid 
is  a  matter  too  long  neglected  in  our  colleges.  Some- 
where along  the  line  of  education  such  instruction 
should  be  given  and  if  not  in  high  schools  certainly  in 
the  colleges.  Such  a  course  comes  to  have  standing  in 
the  department  off'ering  it  and  has  real  value  as  an 
educational  factor." 

Other  faculty  members  speak  in  equally  high  terms 
of  this  work,  which  is  not  new  in  this  particular  uni- 
versity, but  is  representative  of  their  attitude. 

Further  indications  of  the  part  which  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  played  in  Red  Cross  work  is  af- 
forded by  the  effort  to  broaden  the  instruction  of  nurses 
along  certain  lines.  For  three  years  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  working  to  provide  post  graduate  opportunities 
for  all  nurses  without  normal  school  training  who  are 
teaching,  or  desirous  of  teaching,  Home  Hygiene  and 
Care  of  the  Sick.  This  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  regular  summer  courses  at  colleges  which  provide 
the  higher  education  so  stressed  today  by  leaders  in 
the  nursing  profession.  Work  was  concentrated  during 
the  past  summer  in  two  key  positions,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  for  the  East;  and 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
for  the  West.  Widely  scattered  instances,  but  these  two 
examples  are  typical  of  the  importance  of  the  college 
in  the  new  program;  practical  participation  sums  it  up. 

Not  the  least  practical,  and  certainly  the  most  gen- 
eral, however,  has  been  the  reception  accorded  in  Amer- 
ica's colleges  to  the  Red  Cross  Annual  Roll  Call,  during 
which  the  strength  to  carry  out  this  vast  work  is  built 
up  through  membership.  The  NINTH  Annual  Roll 
Call  will  be  held  this  year  from  Armistice  Day,  No- 
vember 11,  to  Thanksgiving,  November  26.  President 
John  Grier  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  has  accepted  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  College  Roll  Call  in  the  Eastern 
area. 

In  a  letter  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  this 
year,  President  Coolidge  states  that  the  worth  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  proven  not  alone  in  war 
but  in  peace. 

You  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  can  make 
the  Red  Cross  even  more  worthy  of  this  indorsement 
by  your  membership  for  1926. 


Announcement 


The  Englicode  will  appear  with  the  Arrow  in  the' 
next  issue  of  November  20.  Last  year  the  two  maga- 
zines combined,  the  purpose  of  each  remaining  the 
same:  •that  of  the  Englicode  to  further  the  literary 
talent  of  the  college,  and  the  Arrow  continuing  to  serve 
as  the  college  newspaper.  The  Englicode,  which  will 
appear  four  times  a  year  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Arrow,  has  its  ovm  editorial  staff,  but  is  under  the 
same  business  management  as  the  Arrow.  There  will 
be  but  one  issue  of  the  Arrow  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, a  special  Christmas  seal  number. 
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Padraic  Colum 

The  first  lecture  in  the  course  of  the  University  Ex- 
tension Society  of  Pittsburgh  was  given  by  this  most 
charming  and  versatile  Irish  writer,  Padraic  Colum. 
The  President  of  the  society,  before  introducing  Mr. 
Colum,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  extension  course 
lectures.  This  is  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  lectures 
which  were  at  first  given  by  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  University  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
as  the  university  men  are  no  longer  available  because 
of  confiijing  business  at  the  institutions  with  which 
they  are  associated  and  because  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  are 
supplying  the  need  in  night  schools  which  the  Exten- 
sion Society  has  tried  to  supply,  the  Society  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  to  avoid  duplication  of  educational 
activities  in  the  busy  and  crowded  world  of  today,  and 
to  provide  for  the  need  of  men  and  women  who,  through 
study  and  books  have  broad  interests,  but  who  have 
drifted  away  from  everything  but  business,  the  office, 
and  a  profession,  the  lecturers  should  be  chosen  with 
more  of  a  cultural  aim  in  mind. 

Booklets  advertising  the  lectures  for  the  course  of 
1925-26  were  published  later  this  year  because  con- 
tracts with  the  lecturers  were  not  finished  till  late  in 
the  year. 

A  more  suitable  person  to  deliver  the  first  lecture 
could  not  have  been  chosen.  Pittsburgh  audiences  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Colum  before,  and  the 
college  was  most  happy  to  have  entertained  him  one 
afternoon  during  his  former  visit  to  this  city. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "Contemporary  Po- 
etry", which  he  defined  as  the  humanization  of  the 
moving  ideas  of  the  moment.  "But,"  Mr.  Colum  said, 
"contemporary  poetry  compared  to  the  great  Carnegie 
idea  which  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  life  of 
Pittsburgh  would  be  like  a  sea  gull  flying  about  a 
skyscraper.  Then,  is  poetry  today  not  contemporary, 
but  belated?  Byron  and  Shelley  are  really  contempor- 
ary, but  is  poetry  today  humianizing  contemporary  po- 
litical, philosophical,  and  scientific  ideas?  Poetry  is 
one  of  the  most  real  things  in  the  world,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  suggest  what  life  is  for.  Poetry's  function 
is  rejuvenescence,  that  the  world  may  be  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wonder.  Civilizations  should  make  a 
great  deal  of  poetry.  The  American  system  of  edu- 
cation trains  the  will,  the  German  system  trains  the 
intelligence,  and  the  English  system  trains  in  man- 
ners. But  there  is  something  else  just  as  important, 
that  is  the  imagination.  No  great  civilization  can  exist 
without  imagination  behind  it.  It  is  George  Bernard 
Shaw  who  says:  'You  will  what  you  imagine,  and  you 
create  what  you  will.'  The  grandness  of  the  Babylonian 
civilization  was  only  a  reflection  of  man's  Babylonian 
heart.  So,  poetry  is  abreast  of  and  somewhat  related 
to  some  parts  of  our  civilization." 

Padraic  Colum  then  commented  on  and  read  from 
the  works  of  several  poets  who  have  interested  him 
recently:  Thomas  Hardy,  Robert  Frost,  Vachael  Lind- 
say, Edmun  Arlington  Robinson,  and  his  favorite  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats,  who  has  had  great  influence  in 
Irish  poetry,  having  practically  made  Irish  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry. 

Finally  the  lecturer's  own  poems  were  read  from 
the  unpublished  manuscripts  and  from  the  volumes 
"Romantic  Legends,"  and  "Dramatic  Moments."  A 
musical  voice,  charming  pronunciation,  and  a  delicate 
but  forceful  personality  made  the  lecturer  appeal 
strongly  to  everyone.  His  poetry  is  characterized  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  diction  and  the  fascination  of  its 
rhythm  and  spontaneity.  And,  as  one  critic  has  said, 
Mr.  Colum's  "reading  of  his  own  verse  amounts  to  an 
art  in  itself." 


A  Gift  from  India 

In  the  September-October,  1925,  issue  of  the  Hindu- 
stayiee  Student,  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Hindustan 
Association  of  America,  appears  the  story  of  the  gift 
of  Kamala  Cornelius  to  the  P.  C.  W.  endowment  fund. 
Parts  of  Miss  Cornelius'  letter  in  response  to  the  letter 
from  the  Alumnae  Association  asking  her  help  to  raise 
money  for  P.  C.  W.  are  quoted.  It  is  also  told  how  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  col- 
lege got  interested  in  this  unique  gift  and  raised  $3,500 
on  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  college  class  of  1927 
is  furnishing  the  money  for  one  of  Miss  Cornelius' 
students  in  India,  the  editor  of  the  Hindustanee  Stu- 
dent comments  "Thus  does  America  repay  India's  gift". 

Miss  Coolidge,  President  of  P.  C.  W.,  received  this 
summer  a  letter  and  college  magazine  from  Mary 
Isaac,  the  Hindoo  student  who  is  being  financially 
bac'ked  by  the  class  of  '27.  It  was  to  be  noted  in  the 
magazine  that  Miss  Isaac  is  on  her  college  basketball 
team.  The  letter,  written  in  a  very  neat  hand  runs  as 
follows : 

Women's   Christian   College,  Madras,  S.  India. 
My  dear  Miss  Coolidge: 

I  hope  you  are  in  receipt  of  my  last  letter  which  I 
sent  two  weeks  ago.  Here  I  send  a  copy  of  our  college 
magazine  which  comes  out  once  in  every  term.  I  am 
receiving  The  Arrow  and  am  perusing  them  with  much 
interest.  I  am  interested  specially  in  the  notes  con- 
cerning the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  We  too  have  a  branch  of  it 
here. 

I  am  not  intending  to  write  a  long  letter,  but  I  will 
do  so  later  on. 

With  love  and  best  wishes. 
Affectionately, 

Mary  Isaac. 


HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

COATS  HAVE  THE  STYLE 

GIRLS  WANT 

On  the  day  of  the  big  game  you'll  see 
these  coats  giving  greater  dash  and  color 
to  the  "stands."  It's  always  that  way. 
They  dress  up  every  occasion. 

Their  fine,  imported  woolens  drape  easily 
into  the  clean-cut  lines  girls  want.  There's 
color,  too,  as  fascinating  as  the  shades 
of  a  gypsy  scarf.  Cleverly  belted  backs, 
unique  flare  effects,  revered  collars  and 
deep  side  pockets  are  a  few  of  the  details 
you'll  appreciate. 

You  can't  do  better  on  style 
or  price.  That's  luhy  we  invite 
your  early  selection. 
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Alumnae  News 

On  October  20,  Margaret  Liggett,  daughter  of  Mar- 
garet Easton  Liggett,  '91  was  married  to  Herbert 
Bruening  of  Hobart  Street. 

Julia  Aspinwall,  '20,  has  chosen  November  19  for 
her  marriage  to  Harry  Dunlap  of  Beverly  Place.  On 
October  28,  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  (Margaret  Hare,  '20) 
gave  a  tea  in  her  home  for  Miss  Aspinwall. 

Sarah  Chisholm,  '25,  and  Harriet  McCaw,  '25,  were 
visiting  at  school  Sunday,  October  25,  and  were  quite 
delighted  to  be  back. 

Marian  Jobson,  '23,  was  back  for  a  very  short  visit 
Thursday,  October  29.  She  is  working  with  firm  of 
Tamblyn  and  Brown  on  the  Endowment  Fund  Cam- 
paign of  Mt.  Union  College  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Belle  Wilson,  '21,  left  us  on  October  31,  to  be  mar- 
ried soon.  Miss  Snodgrass,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny 
College,  has  taken  her  place  as  secretary  to  Miss 
Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks. 

Grace  Wilson,  '13,  personnel  director  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  was  the  speaker  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Monday  Luncheon  Club,  on  October  19,  of  which  Miss 
Coolidge  is  president. 

Frances  Mason,  '24,  was  back  at  school  October  24, 
and  lo!  she  has  fallen  (even  as  you  and  I)  in  regard 
to  her  flowing  tresses — Greek  accusative.  She  is  teach- 
ing in  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Mary  Priscilla  Lemmer,  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  and 
Hester  Deller  were  back  for  the  Hallowe'en  Party, 
October  31.  Mary  Pris  is  at  home.  Bee  is  with  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  Hester  is  at  the  North  Side 
Community  Home. 

Helen  Ahlers,  '25,  is  going  to  California  with  her 
mother  at  Christmas  time. 

Mary  Knox,  25,  had  her  arm  broken  when  the  stands 
collapsed  at  the  'Tech-W.  &  J.  game,  Washington,  Pa. 

Martha  Ganiear,  25,  was  maid  of  honor  at  the  wed- 
ding of  her  brother  to  Charlotte  DeVore  in  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  October  22. 

Miriam  McGormley,  '25,  was  married  to  Frank 
Gordon  in  Cleveland,  on  Wednesday,  October  14.  Helen 
Ahlers  and  Dorothy  Waters  left  Pittsburgh  Tuesday 
night,  spent  Wednesday  with  Miriam,  and  returned 
Wednesday  night.  The  bride  and  groom  stopped  at 
college  on  their  way  back  from  their  honeymoon. 

Lois  Brown,  '25,  has  given  up  her  position  in  Girard, 
Pa.,  to  be  a  cadet  teacher  in  the  grade  schools  in  Wil- 
kinsburg. 

Martha  Crowley,  24,  was  back  for  a  visit  the  week- 
end of  Oct.  31.  She  is  teaching  in  Avonmore. 

Ruth  Taylor,  a  former  member  of  class  of  '25,  and 
a  gi-aduate  of  Sweet  Briar  College  is  engaged  to  Don- 
ald Franklin.  Both  live  in  Pittsburgh. 

Saturday,  November  7,  the  Fall  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  will  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon  at  12  o'clock 
at  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  business  meet- 
ing will  be  very  short  to  permit  any  who  may  wish  to 
go  to  the  Pitt-W.  &  J.  game. 

The  Alumni  Rummage  Sale  held  on  Penn  Avenue  in 
East  Liberty  netted  the  Association  $500.00.  The 
choice  of  an  Alumni  Secretary  has  not  yet  been  made 
known. 


Vocational  Advice 


Conferences  with  Miss  Wilson.  Have  you  signed  for 
a  conference?  Everyone  must  have  something  to  ask 
about  her  future  career. 

Miss  Wilson  will  gladly  come  up  to  see  you  for  fif- 
teen minute  conferences  any  morning  or  afternoon 
except  Monday. 

Let's  all  sign  up  for  a  conference  and  get  some  good 
information.  Several  have  already  done  so. 


Gi-andmothers'  Tea  Party 

For  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  Endowment  Fund, 
the  Cleveland  Club  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Alumnae  gave  a  "Grandmothers'  Tea  Party"  in  the 
ball  room  of  the  Crystal  Slipper,  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, October  the  sixteenth. 

The  members  of  the  club,  wearing  old  fashioned 
costumes  of  purple  and  white,  received  the  guests, 
while  the  tea  tables  were  presided  over  by  Miss  Cool- 
idge, Miss  Brownlee,  Miss  Root,  Mrs.  A.  Wayne,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stague  and  Mrs.  William 
Hiram  Foulkes.  Hlness  prevented  Miss  DeVore  from 
being  present  as  had  been  planed,  and  the  very  sudden 
illness  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Wills,  kept  Mrs.  Wills  from  her 
table. 

A  program  was  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bonir, 
violinist;  Miss  Virginia  Whitworth,  dramatic  reader; 
Mrs.  Erisman,  soprano;  Miss  Eleanor  Flinn  presented 
Marian,  Ruth  and  Miriam  in  a  group  of  classical 
dances,  while  Miss  Grace  Mayer  gave  several  selections 
on  the  piano  accordion. 

The  chairman  of  the  committees,  and,  in  fact,  we 
might  add  the  committees  themselves,  for  our  number 
is  very  small,  were  Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Todd,  Mrs.  Wilbert  Albertson,  Miss  J.  J.  Heffernan, 
Mrs.  George  Porter  Rust,  Mrs.  Otto  Gotham,  Mrs.  Cora 
Morrow,  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken  and  Mrs.  Jane 
DeVore  Porter. 

The  Crystal  Slipper  will  accommodate  five  thousand 
persons.  Therefore,  knovsdng  we  had  plenty  of  room, 
we  used  the  checks  that  were  sent  to  us  "just  because 
of  interest,"  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  the  old 
ladies  from  the  various  "Old  Ladies'  Homes,"  which,  in 
addition  to  giving  them  an  unusual  afternoon,  gave  us 
some  very  valuable  advertising. 

While  our  returns  are  not  all  in,  we  know  we  have 
a  nice  sum  to  add  to  our  fund,  not  the  $1500  we  aimed 
at,  but  enough  to  make  us  willing  to  try  again.  Our 
Cleveland  newspapers  were  most  wonderfully  kind,  and 
we  had  Pennsylvania  College  before  the  Cleveland  read- 
ers every  day  for  over  two  weeks.  The  Club  has  had 
experience  that  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  future.  One 
paper  designated  our  party  as  "novel"  and  another 
called  it  "unique"  and  we  believe  it  was. 

The  crowning  joy  was  the  presence  of  Miss  Coolidge 
and  Miss  Brownlee.  They  put  new  confidence  and  am- 
bition into  the  Cleveland  Club  and  we  stand  united  in 
the  resolution  to  go  on  to  bigger  and  better  things  for 
P.  C.  W. — Mrs.  Jane  DeVore  Porter. 


Bells 

At  six  o'clock  of  an  autumn  <Jusk 

With  the  sky  in  the  west  a  rusty  red, 

The  bells  of  the  mission  down  In  the  valley 
Cry  out  that  the  day  is  dead. 

The  first  star  pricks  as  sharp  as  steel — 

Why  am   I  suddenly  so  cold? 
Three  bells,  each  with  a  separate  sound 

Clang  in  the  valley  wearily  tolled. 

Bells  in  Venice,  bells  at  sea, 

Bells  in  the  valley  heavy  and  slow — 

There  is  no  place  over  the  crowded  world 
Where  I  can  forget  that  the  days  go. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 
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Faculty  Notes 

Publications  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty: 

"Making  God  Vital  or  Jesus'  Idea  of  God  for  Re- 
ligious Education,"  published  by  MacMillan,  by  Stanley 
Scott,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education. 

"The  Influence  of  Mercuric  Chloride  on  Invertase 
Action,"  by  Dr.  Earl  K.  Wallace,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry. 

"Retail  Selling  Methods,"  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  by  Laura  Baer  (Mrs.  John  Y.  Brei- 
sky). 

New  England  Stories  in  Harpers,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, and  other  magazines  by  Miss  Grace  A.  Croff. 

Articles  on  Education  in  educational  magazines  by 
J.  S.  Kinder  as  follows: 

1.  Training  Teachers  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  (How 
the  college  and  city  schools  are  helping  each  other), 
American  Educational  Digest,  September,  1924. 

2.  The  Psychology  of  the  Cross-word  Puzzle,  The 
Scholastic,  Feb.  21,  1925. 

3.  The  Value  of  an  Education,  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, March  5,  1925. 

4.  Supplementing  our  Examinations  (A  study  in  the 
new  forms  of  examinations)   Education,  May,  1925. 

5.  A  Rating  Scale  for  Practice  Teachers,  Education, 
October,  1925. 

6.  (To  appear  in  November,  School  and  Society) 

Do   students   tend   to   over-or-under-estimate   them- 
selves? 

We  were  also  gratified  to  note  the  article,  the  review 
of  "The  Latinity  of  the  Liber  Historiae  Francorum"  by 
Brunhild  FitzRandolph,  published  in  the  Romanic  Re- 
view last  year  while  she  was  working  for  her  master's 
deg:i-ee. 

A  questionairre  for  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  "The  Part  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
Administration  of  Colleges  and  Universities,"  written 
by  our  President,  Miss  Coolidge,  was  recently  printed 
in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

At  the  Colloquium  Club,  October  26,  Miss  Stuart 
told  of  her  airplane  trip  from  London  to  Amsterdam, 
and  Miss  Green  of  her  experience  crossing  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  a  row  boat. 

Miss  Ely  is  teaching  State  College  Extension  classes 
on  Saturday;  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  is  on  the  board  of  L'Alliance  Fran- 
caise,  is  vice  chairman  of  the  membership  committee 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  a  member  of  the  program  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Colony  Club. 

Madame  de  la  Neuville  teaches  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  at  the  Peabody  Evening  School,  the 
French  department  of  which  is  much  increased  since 
last  year.  Next  year  the  school  expects  to  add  a  third 
year  of  French. 

We  have  not  yet  obtained  al  the  information  on  the 
activities  of  members  of  our  faculty. 

Miss  Coolidge  spoke  Thursday  at  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  on  "Impressions  from  the  Institute  of  Poli- 
tics." 

There  will  be  a  conference  on  Dramatics  held  at  Car- 
negie Institute,  November  26,  27,  28.  Miss  Kerst,  Miss 
Paul,  and  Miss  Coolidge  will  represent  the  college. 
Some  of  the  students  planning  to  take  their  certificates 
in  Spoken  English  will  also  be  invited.  The  subject  of 
the  Conference  is  "Drama  in  American  Universities 
and  Little  Theatres." 


At  the  Grace  Shoppe,  you  will  jind  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  Satin,  Cloth 
and  Velvet  Dresses,  smartly  styled  in 
two-piece  Basque,  Flare  and  Princess 
ejfects,  styles  that  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand;  you  will  also  see  some  lovely 
wraps  and  coats  made  exclusively  for 
our  patrons  purchased  b))  Madame  Grace 
on  her  very  recent  trip  to  T^ew  Tor\. 
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Vespers 

On  October  18,  Vespers  took  the  form  of  a  song  ser- 
vice. After  the  regular  devotional  exercises,  which  were 
led  by  Miss  Coolidge,  the  time  was  occupied  in  singing 
favorite  hymns. 

Miss  Marks  was  the  speaker  for  Vespers  on  October 
25.  She  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Leadership."  Miss 
Marks  made  us  all  feel  our  responsibilities  as  college 
women  to  be  able  to  assume  leadership  in  the  world. 
Ella  English  and  Henrietta  Spelsberg  sang  a  duet. 

Last  Sunday,  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  to  us  about 
"Drudgery."  Miss  Coolidge  said  that  every  occupation 
had  its  monotonous  side  and  that  college  was  no  ex- 
ception. However,  we  should  not  shirk  monotonous 
tasks,  for  they  help  us  to  achieve  perseverance  and  ac- 
curacy, necessary  qualities  of  successful  living.  Music 
was  furnished  by  a  quartette  composed  of  Henrietta 
Spelsberg,  Gertrude  Rodgers,  Moira  McCreery  and 
Ella  English. 

November  8,  Dr.  John  Ray  Ewers  of  the  East  End 
Christian  Church  will  speak  at  Vespers.  November  15, 
Mrs.  Stanley  Scott  will  speak.  Mrs.  Scott  received  her 
Master's  degree  from  Chicago  University. 


Mountain  Day 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  other  colleges 
were  able  to  celebrate  their  fall  holiday,  even  though 
Pittsburgh  weather  spoiled  ours.  It  seems  that  the 
weather  man  has  taken  a  particular  grudge  against 
Pittsburgh  sports  this  year.  One  of  the  World  Series 
games  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  rain  here, 
the  bigesgt  annual  football  classic  between  Pittsburgh 
University  and  Carnegie  Tech  was  played  out  "on  a 
field  better  suited  to  the  activities  of  ducks  than  to  the 
less  web-footed  endeavors  of  spike-shod  ball-bearers," 
and  Mountain  Day  had  to  be  postponed  and  then  can- 
celled by  P.  C.  W.,  perhaps  the  first  time  for  one  of  her 
traditions  to  be  passed  up. 

At  Smith  Colege  the  jinx  forgot  to  work  this  time 
and  Mountain  Day  was  as  delightfully  sunny  as  anyone 
could  have  wished.  It  is  the  custom  at  Smith  for  every 
single  member  of  the  college  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  roam  about  the  western  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  truck  loads,  and  on  miscellaneous  expedi- 
tions by  auto,  foot,  and  bicycle.  If  there  are  such  lovely 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  as  there  must  be 
around  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  P.  C.  W.  girls 
have  not   found  them. 

Two  slight  snow  falls  combined  with  a  high  wind 
sweeping  across  the  campus  made  an  unusual  setting 
for  the  Campus  Day  activities  at  Hood  College,  Freder- 
ick,  Maryland. 

A  parade  of  the  four  classes  costumed  in  their  sev- 
eral class  colors  marched  across  the  campus  from  the 
dormitories  to  the  Administration  building  where  the 
song  conte.st  was  held.  The  Frederick  County  Hood 
Club  then  served  luncheon  to  all  visiting  Alumnae  and 
an  Alumnae  Meeting  was  held,  after  which  the  stu- 
dents won  the  Alumnae-Student  hockey  game.  After 
stunts  performed  by  each  class  the  President  of  the 
college  anounced  the  results  of  the  contest,  awarding 
points  on  the  three  events — costume  parade,  song  con- 
test, and  stunts.  The  first  place  went  to  the  Juniors. 


Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics 

Miss  Coolidge  attended  the  Institute  this  summer  as 
representative  of  the  student  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  was  one  of  four  to 
represent  that  Association  at  this  international  sum- 
mer school,  which  was  started  after  the  World  War. 

"Williamstown,"  Miss  Coolidge  says,  "is  a  perfect 
perspective  for  peaceful  consideration,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  college  towns  in  our  country.  It  was  at 
Williamstown  that  the  foreign  missionary  movement 
started,  ^d  the  'Hay  Stalk  monument'  commemorates 
the  spot  where  the  persons  met  who  conceived  this  idea. 

The  session  this  year  was  the  fifth  and  many  think 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Institute.  The 
spirit  of  this  deliberative  body  had  changed,  it  had 
become  broader,  less  sensitive  to  criticism,  there  were 
more  great  leaders  there  than  ever  before. 

In  solving  international  affairs  there  is  a  place  for 
intelligent  understanding;  this  is  one  reason  for  a  pre- 
ponderance of  college  professors.  Members  of  the  In- 
stitute are  all  authorities  and  celebrities  who  are 
present  on  invitation.  The  President  of  the  Institute, 
Dr.  Harry  Garfield,  a  son  of  Ex-President,  Garfield,  is 
soliciting  funds  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  In- 
stitute as  a  permanent  organization. 

The  Institute  of  Politics  this  year  offered  a  series  of 
six  lectures,  free  to  the  public;  open  conferences  from 
eleven  to  one  o'clock  in  the  mornings,  and  round  table 
conferences  four  mornings  a  week.  The  niost  Impres- 
sive speakers  at  the  Institute  were  Dr.  Rappard,  Count 
Cippico,  and  Robert  Masson.  All  of  these  men  gave  lec- 
tures, Dr.  Rappard  of  the  commission  on  mandates,  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  spoke  on  the  League,  and  Count 
Cippico,  Mussolini's  representative,  and  a  Senator  of 
Rome,  on  the  subject  of  Italy  of  today.  In  the  open  con- 
ferences, the  topics  chosen  were  Recent  American  For- 
eign Policy,  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
The  round  table  conferences  were  for  regular  paid 
members  only,  and  were  limited  to  forty  persons."  Miss 
Coolidge  attended  the  conference  on  the  Problem  of 
Disarmament  in  charge  of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  head 
of  Staff  of  Operatives  of  the  British  force  during  the 
Great  War.  There  were  no  meetings  in  the  afternoons, 
leaving  the  delegates  free  to  think,  study  and  enjoy  the 
lovely  little  town. 

There  are  always  many  newspaper  reporters  on  hand 
to  recount  to  the  world  the  free  political  expression  of 
the  authorities  assembled  at  the  Institute.  One  year  the 
Japanese  cabled  news  home  every  evening. 

"At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Politics  the 
League  of  Nations  was  not  mentioned,  but  this  y«ar  it 
was  fully  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  cooperating  fully  in  one  of  the  three  objectives 
of  the  League,  the  Humanitarian  and  in  part  for  co 
operative  war-prevention,  but  not  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  peace  treaties.  So  America  should  not  find  fault 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  when  its  faults  may  be 
due  to  falling  short  in  a  program  in  which  the  United 
States  will  not  take  part. 

The  Institute  in  its  four  weeks  course  for  grown-ups 
gave  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  its  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  to  get  the  view-point  of  other  na- 
tions on  international  affairs  and  demonstrated  once 
more  the  place  in  world  action  of  'intelligent  under- 
standing.' " 
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With  the  American  Academy  in  Italy 
and  Greece 

On  Friday,  October  23,  during  chapel  period,  Miss 
Green,  head  of  the  Classical  Language  Department, 
gave  an  account  of  her  year's  leave  of  absence.  The 
talk  was  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Miss  Green 
has  also  appeared  before  an  assembly  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  Phi  Pi,  and  the  History  and  Art  Class, 
giving  in  a  most  pleasing  manner  her  impressions  of 
Constantinople,  Greece  and  Italy. 

In  brief  her  time  was  spent  as  follows:  the  summer 
of  1924  in  general  travel  with  a  party  of  ten  through 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  England;  the 
winter  in  Rome;  two  weeks  in  Sicily;  ten  days  in  Pom- 
peii and  Naples;  one  month  in  Greece;  three  weeks  in 
Constantinople;  a  month  in  Italy  again;  a  few  days 
in  Paris;  and  then  home. 

Most  of  the  time  Miss  Green  spent  in  Rome  studying 
with  the  American  Academy.  A  short  explanation  of 
its  history,  management,  and  work  was  given  us.  "In 
1913  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  enlarged  its  pur- 
pose to  include  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  ar- 
choeology,  literature,  and  history  of  the  classical  and 
later  periods,  incorporating  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies.  The  school  has  had  wealthy  friends. 
Contributors  of  not  less  than  $100,000  are  called  found- 
ers and  include  H.  C.  Frick,  J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  W  .K.  Vanderbilt  and  oth- 
ers. 

"The  Director  of  the  American  Academy  is  Professor 
Gorham  P.  Stevens.  His  wife  is  a  native  Greek,  a 
charming  woman.  Other  members  of  the  faculty  were 
Professor  Frank  P.  Fairbanks,  Professor  Tenney 
Frank,  Professor  Wm.  A.  Merril,  Professor  A.  W.  Van 
Buren,  and  Professor  C.  Densmore  Curtis.  In  addition 
to  this  regular  force  many  lecturers  address  the  school 
both  in  the  English  and  Italian  language. 

"Students  at  the  Classical  School  of  the  Academy 
are  expected  to  have  had  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree; 
to  be  able  to  read  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German; 
and  to  have  had,  if  possible,  elementary  Italian.  Pri- 
marily the  place  is  for  research  work  and  a  number  of 
the  students  were  there  on  fellowships.  The  Academy 
has  twenty-seven  contributing  colleges.  These  colleges 
give  toward  the  support  of  the  Academy  at  least  $250 
annually.  This  gift  entitles  their  graduates  to  study  at 
the  Academy  with  free  tuition.  Students  not  on  this  list 
pay  $100  tuition  annually.  Translation  courses  and  his- 
try  lectures  are  given  in  the  Academy  building.  Lec- 
tures on  the  content  of  museums  and  on  archaelogical 
sites  are  given  at  the  place  under  consideration.  Ar- 
rangements for  but  of  town  trips  are  made  by  the 
conductor." 

Miss  Green  also  gave  advice  to  be  folowed  on  these 
trips.  "One  will  need  a  camera,  a  cane,  a  canteen,  an 
extra  map,  an  umbrella,  and  a  box  of  lunch.  Clothes 
should  be  selected  with  care  from  those  laid  aside  for 
the  next  rummage  sale.  Otherwise  after  one  trip  you 
will  find  your  stylish  sports  clothes  in  no  better  condi- 
tion than  those  your  companions  drew  from  the  rag 
bag.  Clothes  should  be  stain-proof,  hole-proof,  rain- 
proof, warm,  and  also  light  for  part  of  the  day.  For  a 
motto  one  should  take:  'Follow  your  leader  and  keep 
him  in  sight.'  " 

In  Greece  there  was  fear  of  epidemics  because  of  the 
large  number  of  refugees,  and  there  were  other  real 
dangers  as  well. 

"However  there  are  compensations  for  these  discom- 
forts." Miss  Green  went  on  to  say:  "First  of  these  was 


the  party  itself,  usually  uncomplaining,  jolly,  and  even 
elated  because  dreams  of  a  lifetime  were  coming  true. 
Second  was  the  conductor,  not  only  a  rare  gentleman 
but  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Then  there 
was  the  delight  of  living  in  the  open,  for  so  many 
weeks  enjoying  the  mountain  air,  the  sunshine,  yes,  and 
the  fogs  and  mists  and  rains  with  their  wonderful  at- 
mospheric effects. 

"But  better  even  than  good  fellowship  and  charming 
scenery  was  the  thrill  of  living  with  the  past.  Mythol- 
ogy and  history  were  vivified.  I  stood  with  Oedipus 
where  the  three  roads  met,  and  before  Thebes  heard 
with  him  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  I  visited  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi  whence  came  forth  the  oracles  that  de- 
cided the  destinies  of  the  world.  I  went  through  the 
entrance  to  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  through  which 
victors  in  Olympic  games  had  often  passed.  I  stood 
on  the  sacred  soil  of  Marathon  where  Athens  kept  the 
Persians  at  hay.  I  looked  upon  the  Bay  of  Salamis 
where  Xerxe's  proud  host  met  destruction  and  on  the 
Acropolis  where  the  worship  of  the  warrior  goddess 
was  enshrined  in  the  noblest  temple  known." 


Miss  Penn  is  conducting  school  on  the  bulletin  board. 
Watch  her  lessons! 
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A  Nation-wide  Poll  and  Intercollegiate 
Confei-ence  on  the  World  Court 

I.  The  World  Court  Student  Poll. 

A  national  World  Court  Student  Poll,  and  an  inter- 
collegiate convention  at  Princeton  drawing  representa- 
tives from  colleges  distributed  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Florida,  Texas  to  Oregon :  these  are  the  last  develop- 
ments of  the  college  campaign  on  the  World  Court. 

The  dailies  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  have  set 
up  a  telegraphic  exchange  to  keep  in  touch  with  de- 
velopments. 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  debate  the  World  Court 
on  December  17,  when  the  Swanson  Resolution  will 
come  up,  embodying  the  terms  for  participation  ap- 
proved by  President  Coolidge  and  ex-Secretary  Hughes. 
On  Friday  morning,  December  11,  six  days  beforehand, 
will  begin  the  Intercollegiate  World  Court  Conference 
at  Princeton,  to  last  through  Saturday,  December  12. 

Meanwhile  the  nation-wide  student  poll  will  have 
been  carried  out  by  The  Neiv  Student  in  co-operation 
with  college  papers,  college  presidents,  student  govern- 
ments and  Christian  associations.  Results  will  be  in 
New  York  by  Thursday,  December  10,  but  the  count 
cannot  be  completed  and  released  until  December  18, 
the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Senate  debate. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  and  universities  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  fh  the  World  Court  Student 
Poll.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  render  it  im- 
partial. The  Blank  will  carry  a  copy  of  the  ballot  which 
outlines  succinctly  the  three  proposals  before  the  coun- 
try relative  to  the  Court;  plans  for  the  final  vote  here 
will  be  announced. 

II.  Intercollegiate  World  Court  Conference  At  Prince- 

ton. 

Delegates  met  last  week  in  New  York  from  the 
Senior  Councils,  student  papers.  Christian  Associations 
or  student  governments  of  Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Dartmouth,  Vassar,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  planned 
a  powerful  Intercollegiate  World  Court  Conference  at 
Princeton  for  Friday,  December  11,  and  Saturday,  De- 
cember 12.  Students  of  similar  standing  from  all  over 
the  country  are  then  to  meet,  form  discussion  groups 
on  the  Court,  each  led  by  a  strong  faculty  authority, 
bring  reports  of  the  student  opinion  in  their  respective 
sections  and  possibly  send  resolutions  to  the  President. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  one  voting  representative  from  each  of  the 
schools  above,  and  in  addition  one  each  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oregon,  of  Denver,  of  Kansas,  of  Texas; 
from  Tulsa  University,  Washington  and  Lee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Florida,  Howard 
University  and  Lincoln  University  (Pa.).  This  distrib- 
ution will  make  it  completely  representative  of  all  sec- 
tions, and  the  presence  of  the  Negro  delegates  from 
Howard  and  Lincoln  Universities  will  make  it  repre- 
sentative of  the  races. 

The  committee  conducting  the  campaign  as  a  whole  is 
headed  by  Corliss  Lamont,  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
supported  most  heavily  by  the  Council  of  Christian 
Associations. 

College  Papers  To  Run  Features 

Other  developments  have  succeeded  in  rapid-fire  or- 
der. The  Yale  News  will  syndicate  a  series  of  eighteen 
articles  on  the  World  Court  by  men  of  the  authority  of 
Irving  Fisher,  Manley  Hudson,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
the  rest  to  be  announced. 

Regional  Conferences 

At  seventeen  conferences,  held  over  the  last  three 
week  ends,  student  leaders  from  New  York  to  Seattle 
studied  the  World  Court  issue.  These  student  leaders 
over  500  of  them,  returned  to  their  colleges  to  engineer 


World  Court  educational  campaigns,  continuing 
through  the  Month  of  November  and  culminating  to 
the  grand  intercollegiate  straw  vote  in  December.  At 
that  time  when  congressional  debate  on  this  subject 
will  center  national  interest  on  this  subject. 

More  conferences  are  yet  to  come,  between  thirty-five 
and  fifty  of  them.  The  council  of  Christian  Associa- 
tions, is  receiving  notable  support  in  planning  and 
executing  these  state  and  regional  conferences.  Ray- 
mond Fosdick,  Ivy  L.  Lee,  Irving  Fisher,  Manley  Hud- 
son and  Ex-Governor  Sweet  of  Colorado  are  interested 
active  participants  in  the  task  of  organizing  this  mul- 
titude of  conferences.  For  full  time  speaTcers  the  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  associations  has  secured  Kirby  Page, 
Mrs.  Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  Alden  Alley,  Frederick 
Snyder,  J.  Nevin  Sayre  and  George  Collins. 

Already  reports  erf  interested  student  participation  in 
the  campaign  are  reaching  headquarters  at  New  York. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  the  University  of  Oklahom  and 
other  institutions  of  the  Middle  Western  Region  have 
accepted  the  World  Court  Program  as  outlined  by  the 
Council  of  Christian  Associations.  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall college  is  setting  apart  a  week  for  the  World 
Court  Program.  Last  week  end  the  contemporary  club 
of  Hood  College  held  a  special  group  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

Assistance  from  the  faculty  is  not  wanting  for  stu- 
dents who  want  to  study  the  World  Court.  Dean  Turck 
of  the  College  of  Law  leads  a  discussion  group  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  At  tht  University  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  the  head  of  the  History  Department, 
Dr.  Dexter  Perkins  is  faculty  advisor  for  the  World 
Court  Committee. 

In  response  to  requests  coming  from  every  region  of 
the  United  States,  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
association  is  shipping  quantities  of  literature. 

The  Conference  for  Western  Pennsylvania  Colleges 
and  Universities  is  being  managed  by  a  student  com- 
mittee from  Pitt,  Tech,  &  P.  C.  W.  The  date  of  the 
Conference  will  be  Saturday  &  Sunday,  November  14 
&  15.  The  speaker  had  not  yet  been  secured  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  4,  nor  had  response  been  received 
from  all  the  colleges  in  the  vicinity  who  were  inter- 
ested. Announcements  will  be  made  from  the  chapel 
platform  here  at  P.  C.  W.  Let  us  all  show  our  interest. 


Faces 

With  apologies  to  E.  A.  P. 

People   that   I   meet  and  pass 

In  the  city's  broken  roar. 
Faces  that  I  lose  so  soon 

And  have  never  found  before. 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  tell 

In  the  meeting  of  our  eyes. 
How  ashamed  I  am,  and  sad 

To  have  pierced  your  poor  disguise? 

Secrets   rushing  without  sound 

Crying  from  your  hiding  places — 

Let  me  go,   I  cannot  bear 

The  sorrow  of  the  passing  faces. 

People   in  the  restless   street, 

Can  it  be,   oh,  can  it  be, 
In  the  meeting  of  our  eyes 

That  you  know  as  much  of  me? 

■ — Sara  Teasdale. 
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Theater  News 

If  there  be  any  criticism  applicable  to  all  members 
of  our  student  body,  it  is  that  we  are  prone  to  patron- 
ize, occasionally,  plays  and  musical  comedies  of  nega- 
tive merit,  while  really  goood  productions  could  be  seen 
instead.  This  tendency  can  be  attributed  to  thoughtless- 
ness or  to  ignorance  of  what  plays  really  deserve  an 
audience.  Because  our  college  is  located  in  the  city,  we 
have  an  oportunity  to  attend  both  good  and  bad  per- 
formances, and  we  must  judge  for  ourselves  just  what 
are  worthy  of  our  time. 

This  section  of  the  Arrow  will  from  this  time  on  be 
reserved  for  notices  concerning  the  worthwhile  produc- 
tions that  are  booked  for  the  city.  We  hope  that 
through  it  more  of  the  students  will  be  interested  in 
the  really  good  things  of  the  theater.  It  is  regrettable 
that  notice  comes  so  late  of  two  good  plays  this  week. 

Nixon 

Week  of  November  2 — "The  Dove,"  by  Willard  Mack. 

David  Belasco's  production  of  "The  Dove"  is  claimed 
by  some  critics  to  be  one  of  the  most  pretentious  spec- 
tacles in  years.  It  is  a  romantic  melodrama  and  from 
start  to  finish  abounds  in  splendid  scenic  effects.  Of 
considerab'e  interest  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  is  a 
unique  lighting  effect  that  is  featured.  It  is  the  result 
of  years  of  scientific  study  in  the  art  of  reproducing  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  represents  something  before 
unknown   in    the    world    of    stagecraft    and    technique. 

Week  of  November  9 — "Pigs,"  by  John  Golden. 

A  comic  romance  of  careless,  riotous  youth.  The  play 
comes  to  the  Nixon  with  the  original  New  York  cast — 
Nydia  Westman  in  the  lead. 

Alvi7i 

Week  of  November  2— "The  Gorilla,"  by  Ralph 
Spence. 

"The  Gorilla"  is  full  of  laughs  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  holds  up  for  inspection  almost  every  old  and 
well  established  situation  used  in  mystery  plays,  and 
through  the  antics  of  two  very  dense  detectives,  Mr. 
Mulligan  and  Mr.  Garrity,  the  audience's  interest  is 
held  throughout.  "This  irresistibly  amusing  comedy  is 
noteworthy  for  its  technic.  Cast  in  the  form  of  a  crook 
mystery  melodrama,  exaggerated  at  times  to  the  point 
of  burlesque,  and  quite  undignified  fancy  with  a  series 
of  laughter  provoking  quips  to  accompany  each  thrill- 
ing situation,  so  that  the  audience  gasps  and  bursts 
into  peals  of  laughter  almost  at  the  same  moment.  "The 
Gorilla"  is  the  name  of  a  famous  crook  and  one  of  the 
humors  of  the  plot  is  the  extraneous  introduction  of 
a  real  gorilla. 

Week  of  November  16 — "Rose  Marie,"  a  musical 
comedy.    (Return  engagement). 

Pitt 

Week  of  November  2 — "Beware  of  Widows,"  by 
Owen   Davis. 

Although  not  much  has  been  said  here  concerning 
"Beware  of  Widows,"  it  is  safe  to  recommend  it  be- 
cause of  the  author's  previous  works.  Owen  Davis  is 
the  author  of  the  play  'Icebound,'  which  won  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize  in  1924.  Now  for  the  first  time,  the  com- 
edy "Beware  of  Widows"  is  to  be  presented  publicly, 
with  Madge  Kennedy  as  leading  lady.  It  is  a  story  of 
so-called  "polite  society"  and  relates  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  characters  from  the  time  they  set  sail  in  the  boat 
"Journey's  End"  until  they  reach  the  sea  of  matri- 
mony. "The  play  abounds  in  Davis  humor,  and  with 
Madge  Kennedy  in  leading  role,  should  be  well  worth 
seeing. 

Week  of  November  9 — "Young  Blood,"  by  Helen 
Hays  and  Herman  Trevor. 
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ROWLAND  &  CLARK 

Week  commencing  November  9 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 
Corinne  Griffith  in 

"CLASSIFIED" 

Gorgeous  clothes^ — wonderful  love  moments. — • 
drama  that  brings  you  to  seat's  edge. 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 

"THANK  YOU" 

With  George  O'Brien 
Jacqueline  Logan  Alec  Francis 

Read  the  Film  Forecast,  Pittsburgh's  only 
motion  picture  magazine 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Tou  Can  Get  It  at  Graff's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

Graff  Brothers,  Incorporated 


Hiland  3050 


5912  Penn  Avenue 


» 

F 

L    0    R    I    S    T    S 

Liberty  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Penn   at   Stanwix   Street 

Flowerfone 
Atlantic  5463 

A. 

W.   SMITH    CO. 

1 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Co. 

Coal  and  Builders'  Supplies 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Largest  Jewelry  Establishment  in  Pittsburgh 

The  Hardy  &  Hayes  Co.^the 
Jewelry  Store  of  Today 

where  VALUE  is  rated  above  profit,  Quality  and 
Good  Taste  invariable,  Variety  without  parallel 
and  Service  paramount  to  sales. 

Patrons  find  such  a  store  a  comfortable  place 
to  buy  gifts  and  articles  for  personal  use. 


Pearls 

Watches 

Crystal 

Clocks 

China 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leather  ware 

Silver 

Silverware 

dnMsco 


Hardy  5: Hay ey  Building 
Wood  St  ai  Oliver  Ave.  Ritt/i)ur^ 
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Dramatic  Club  Play 

Friday  evening,  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
November  20  and  21,  the  club  will  give  its  annual  play, 
this  year  to  be  "The  Chinese  Lantern"  by  Laurence 
Housman.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  buying  a  the- 
atrical lighting  system  for  the  college. 

The  play  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  productions 
ever  put  on  by  the  college.  All  the  costumes  and  prop- 
erites  are  genuine  Chinese  products.  In  an  attempt  to 
secure  authenticity  in  staging  the  play,  Miss  Kerst  and 
Miss  Paul  who  are  in  charge  of  the  production,  and  the 
committee  consisting  of:  Elsie  McElwain,  Helen  Irwin, 
and  Elizabeth  Koehn  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  William 
Renfrew  made  several  trips  into  Chinatown  in  search 
of  costumes  and  properties.  They  found  the  streets  and 
stores  very  dirty,  the  latter  generally  owned  by  whole- 
sale tea  importers.  In  one  store  the  Chinaman  in  charge 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  "parasol."  Upon  entering 
another  store,  a  crowd  of  men  muttering  in  Chinese 
scattered  from  the  room  and  disappeared  into  obscure 
passageways.  The  proprietor  came  up  to  inquire  what 
was  wanted,  but  not  before  the  visitors  had  seen  a 
lighted,  smoking  opium  pipe  on  the  table  behind  him. 
He  looked  for  lanterns  in  leisurely  Oriental  fashion, 
giving  the  committee  Chinese  nuts  to  eat  while  they 
waited.  One  Chinaman  had  a  fascinating  way  of  count- 
ing money.  He  used  a  device  which  looked  like  a  child's 
toy,  made  of  beads  strung  on  wires.  He  manipulated 
these  rapidly,  pushing  them  into  different  combinations 
until  suddenly  he  glanced  up — "One  dollar  thirty-five." 
Amazingly,  he  was  right.  Altogether  the  committee  had 
a  very  amusing  and  interesting  trip,  but  decided  to 
buy  most  of  their  properties  in  a'  Chinese  store  on 
Forbes  Street,  where  the  proprietors  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  dirt  and  can  understand  the  meaning  of  "para- 
sol." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  production  will  be 
the  celebration  of  the  traditional  Feast  of  the  Lan- 
terns, when  the  procession  of  street  lamps  will  take 
place.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  auditorium  there  will 
be  a  miniature  Chinese  shop  where  souvenirs  and  con- 
fections will  be  sold.  Ushers  will  be  clad  in  Chinese 
costumes.  The  incidental  music,  Chinese  in  character, 
was  composed  by  Christine  Griggs,  '27.  The  setting  was 
designed  by  Woodman  Thompson,  formerly  instructor 
in  scenic  design  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  now  of  the  Actors'  Theatre  in  New  York. 


Student  Government 
Convention 

Our  delegates  to  the  Women's  Inter-Collegiate  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  Convention,  held  this  year 
at  Wellesley  College,  were  Catherine  Sayers,  president 
of  student  government,  and  Esther  Watson,  from  the 
Junior  class,  elected  by  the  College.  The  girls  report 
a  most  wonderful  trip,  an  exciting  time,  and  material 
benefit  from  the  convention.  They  dined,  by  chance,  in 
the  same  dining-car  with  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts on  the  trip  up.  Coming  back  from  Massachusetts 
to  Pittsburgh,  they  stopped  in  Philadelphia  to  visit 
Jean  MacColl,  our  student  government  president  of 
last  year. 

The  convention  included  all  of  the  larger  colleges 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mills  College  of  Berkley, 
California.  The  convention  voted  to  send  a  telegram  to 
the  United  States  Senate  stating  that  they,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  practically  sixty  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  World  Court.  The  convention  also  took 
action  to  further  student  opinion  on  the  Court  and 
other  big  problems  before  the  country,  and  pledged  to 
help  in  electing  delegates  to  attend  the  International 
Conference  of  Students  to  be  held  next  summer  at 
Rome,  Italy. 

The  colleges  were  divided  into  six  groups  according 
to  size,  and  co-education,  and  urban  or  rural  location. 
These  groups  discussed  the  problems  particularly  re- 
lated to  them.  P.  C.  W.  may  well  be  proud  of  its  Fac- 
ulty-Student Curriculum  Committee,  for  many  student 
government  associations  are  having  a  difficult  time 
convincing  the  administration  body  of  their  schools 
that  such  a  committee  is  necessary  and  beneficial.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  our  Honor  Council  to  deal 
only  with  violations  concerning  academic  honor;  any 
penalty  involving  suspension  must  be  referred  to  the 
head  of  administration.  Some  schools  such  as  Barnard, 
Hunter  and  Brown  are  striving  for  absolute  power  in 
pronouncing  all  penalties.  Gymnasium  requirements  are 
rather  more  stringent  in  other  colleges.  Goucher  has 
a  four  year  gym  requirement  of  three  hours  per 
week;  also  a  swimming  test  must  be  successfully 
passed. 
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Club  News 

Le  Cercle  Francais  held  a  meeting  November  4.  Miss 
Fitz-Randolph  read  some  French  poetry  to  the  club. 

/.  R.  C.  met  November  18  at  Miss  Morey's  house. 
Elizabeth  Hewitt  gave  a  report  on  the  book  "Nation- 
alism" by  G.  P.  Gooch,  which  was  sent  to  the  club  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace.  This 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  current  international 
events.  General  Tasker  Bliss  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
college  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  morning,  De- 
cember 1  and  2.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  him 
to  meet  the  club  and  talk  to  the  student  body.  We  will 
be  most  fortunate  in  having  him  come,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International 
Peace.  General  Bliss  was  a  member  of  the  Army  Staff 
during  the  war,  and  was  one  of  five  American  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Versailles. 

Phi  Pi  held  a  meeting  on  November  18  in  Woodland 
Hall.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  "Martial." 
Three  members  of  the  club  led  the  discussion  which 
was  followed  by  a  Round  Table  discussion  on  bits  of 
gossip  concerning  Roman  Society. 

Omega  held  its  first  meeting  October  28  in  Woodland 
Hall.  It  is  customary  for  Dr.  Doxsee,  the  honorary 
member  of  the  club  to  give  the  first  address.  He  re- 
viewed Darrow's  'Farmington."  At  the  second  meeting 
of  the  club,  November  4,  Miss  Croft  gave  a  talk  on  the 
"Harvard  Workshop,"  speaking  of  personal  experiences 
there. 


Class  News 

This  column  is  prone  to  become  trivial  with  gossip 
of  week-end  visits  and  trips,  illnesses  and  recoveries. 
The  reports  of  dormitory  life  and  den  discussions  are 
all  very  effective  in  boosting  class  spirit,  but  a  criti- 
cism has  been  made  recently  of  The  Arrow  by  a  wor- 
thy authority  to  the  effect  that  our  paper  is  too  much 
house-organ,  and  too  little  newspaper.  A  house-organ 
is  a  publication  by  a  business  or  other  organization  or 
house,  put  out  to  stimulate  its  activities.  The  criticism 
was  made  not  only  of  the  Class  News  columns  but 
also  of  the  Athletic  Notes,  Y.  W.  News,  and  Club  News. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  manner,  if  you  girls  like  it, 
but  by  contrasting  these  items  with  others  which  are 
good  news  articles  we  find  that  we  lose  something 
which  is  indispensable  to  every  news  story — detailed 
facts  which  are  interesting,  and  nothing  else. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  prepare  a  radical  change 
in  the  make-up  of  our  college  newspaper;  we  are, 
however,  seeking  an  expression  of  public  opinion  from 
among  the  student  body  which  will  help  to  guide  us 
in  the  future  policy  of  the  paper. 

The  class  dances  were  great  social  successes  both 
from  the  artistic  and  entertaining  stand  points.  The 
Seniors  might  announce  two  recent  decisions  made  by 
their  class  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  college  and 
alumni — the  class  play,  which  will  be  "A  School  for 
Scandal"  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  Commencement  Exercise  from  an  evening  to 
a  morning  hour,  to  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  for  family 
and  friends.  The  Juniors  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
success  in  winning  both  the  song  contest  and  Penn- 
sylvanian  advertising  contest.  The  Sophomores  are  the 
first  class  to  have  chosen  their  hockey  team  for  the 
season.  The  Freshman  class  were  first  to  reach  the 
goal  of  one-hundred  per  cent  enrollment  in  the  Red 
Cross. 

Does  The  Arrow  give  you  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  class  gossip  in  this  column? 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


A  series  of  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Christian  Associations,  have  been  held  during  the  past 
few  weeks  and  are  being  planned  for  the  near  future 
to  stir  up  student  interest  and  to  inform  student  minds 
on  the  subject  of  the  World  Court  before  the  Senate 
discussion  of  that  project  on  December  17.  The  New 
Student  is  conducting  a  poll  to  be  managed  in  all  col- 
leges of  the  country  by  the  student  papers.  Miss  Mar- 
tha Sheers,  our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  president,  was  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  which  took  charge  of  the  conference 
of  colleges  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, November  14  and  15.  Professor  Irving  Fisher 
of  Yale  was  the  chief  speaker,  bringing  to  an  inter- 
ested audience  a  most  instructive  message  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Court.  This  address  and  the  well-conducted  dis- 
cussions on  the  Court  gave  all  the  delegates  informa- 
tion of  value  in  the  campaign  later  staged  on  each 
campus.  Miss  Woodburn,  of  the  history  department, 
led  the  discussion  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  on  November 
17.  The  World  Court  was  intelligently  presented  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  a  definite  understanding  was  reached 
preparatory  to  the  student  poll  held  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  in  Student  Government  meeting. 

The  industrial  girls'  dinner  was  held  Wednesday, 
November  18,  at  Margaret  Morrison,  and  the  P.  C.  W. 
delegation  put  on  the  prize  stunt  of  the  evening. 
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Alumnae  News 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  secured  the  Monday 
night,  December  21,  performance  of  "The  Student 
Prince"  at  the  Alvin  Theatre  as  a  benefit  for  the  En- 
dowment Fund. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Armstrong  (Elizabeth  Boale,  '88)  enter- 
tained the  Colloquium  Club  at  the  College  Club  on 
November  9.  Mrs.  R.  O.  Fulton  (Eva  Bard,  '94)  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Geology  of   Pittsburgh." 

Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Canerdy  (Florence  Wilson,  '11)  has 
moved  to  Philadelphia  and  writes  that  she  feels  quite 
at  home  already. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Jones  (Lydia  Murdoch,  '94)  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Thomas  Wightman  school. 

Margaret  Lee,  '16,  Director  of  Educational  Work  in 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  lec- 
tured on  the  International  Art  Exhibit  to  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  at  their  meeting  on 
November  14,  and  took  them  on  a  tour  of  the  galleries. 

Helen  Smith  Bender,  ex-'24,  virrote  us  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  Yale-in-China  where  her  husband  is 
a  professor  of  biology.  After  leaving  P.  C.  W.  Helen 
graduated  from  Brown  and  on  October  17,  1924,  mar- 
ried Prof.  Harold  B.  Bender  of  Yale. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  Edson  (Elizabeth  Bennett,  ex-'95) 
is  living  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  while  her  sons  are  attend- 
ing college  there. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  T.  D.  Harman 
(Fanny  Axtell,  '81)  on  the  death  of  her  husband  T. 
D.  Harman  on  Nov.  9. 

Louise  Reinecke  Thorne,  '17,  addressed  the  Mother's 
Association  of  the  Highland  Presbyterian  Church  on 
November  12  on  "Moral  Training  of  the  Child  under 
Five." 

The  class  of  1900  feels  deeply  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Taylor  (Nina  Ellis)  who  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  class  who  was  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Emma  Kearns  Coyle,  '91,  chairman  of  the 
Alumnae  Benefit  Committee  for  "The  Student  Prince" 
will  open  her  headquarters  in  the  Arrott  Building  on 
Monday,  November  23.  Telephone  Court  1166. 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  '97,  is  now  Head  Librarian  at 
the  Central  Carnegie  Library. 

Belle  Wilson,  '21,  has  chosen  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  26,  for  her  wedding.  On  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 14  her  sister  Elizabeth  Wilson,  '22,  entertained  at 
bridge  in  her  honor.  Many  alumnae  were  guests:  Peg 
Berrvman  Lowstutter,  '22,  Mary  Jane  Dulaney  Weaver, 
'22,  Betty  Foster  Kibler,  '22,  Peg  Hare  Smith,  '20,  Dot 
McCormick,  '23,  Marian  Griggs,  '24,  and  Bee  Steven- 
son, '25.  On  Tuesday,  November  17,  the  faculty  gave  a 
kitchen  shower  for  Miss  Wilson. 
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THE  SOUND' ASLEEP  KITTENS 

Edith   Jay,   1927 


The  three  Sound-Asleep  kittens  were  curled  up  con- 
tentedly on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  cheerful  log  fire — 
Timmie  and  Terry,  the  tiny  gray  kitten-twins,  and 
Blackberry  Cat,  their  mother.  Molly,  their  little-girl 
mistress,  was  stroking  their  soft  fur  while  she  whim- 
pered to  her  mother,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  yet. 
I  don't  want  any  old  milk,  either.  I  want  to  stay  here 
with  Timmie  and  Terry,  and  throw  spools  for  Black- 
berry to  chase." 

"The  kittens  don't  want  to  play,"  suggested  Molly's 
mother.  "They're  all  sound  asleep,  and  dreaming," 

"Blackberry  blinked  one  eye  at  me.  Her  toes  keep 
twitching,  too.  I  know  she  wants  her  spool." 

"She  wasn't  awake,  dear.  I  know  why  her  paws 
keep  twitching,  too.  Wouldn't  you  like  mother  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  the  Sound-Asleep  kittens?" 

Molly  stroked  Timmie  and  Terry  fondly;  then  she 
climbed  into  her  mother's  lap  to  hear  the  story. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  Molly's  mother  began  in  her 
dear  soft  voice,  "there  were  three  little  kittens  who 
looked  just  like  your  little  kittens,  but  their  names 
were  Inis,  and  Firth,  and  Diamond,  instead  of  Timmie 
and  Terry,  and  Blackberry.  One  day  when  they  were 
very  cross  and  wanted  to  scratch  one  another,  their 
mother  told  them  a  story  about  the  fairies  who  are  so 
happy  and  gay  that  they  dance  from  pure  joy.  She 
told  them,  though,  that  these  fairies  were  very  elusive 
creatures,  who  were  continually  darting  out  of  sight 
so  that  only  the  very  swift  could  find  them. 

"The  three  little  kittens  could  not  sleep  that  night; 
they  could  think  of  nothing  but  their  mother's  story  of 
the  fairies. 

"  'I  want  to  see  the  shimmer  of  their  wings  in  the 
sunlight,'  said  Inis. 

"  'I  want  to  see  them  dance  in  the  moonlight,'  said 
Firth. 

"  'And  I  want  to  see  them  gathering  honey  from  the 
flowers,'  added  Diamond. 

"  'But  how  can  we  find  them  when  we  sleep  so  much 
of  the  time?'  they  asked  each  other. 

"As  none  of  them  could  answer  this  perplexing 
question,  they  all  vowed  never  to  go  to  sleep  again 
until  they  had  seen  the  fairies.  From  that  time  on  they 
were  called  the  Wide-Awake  Kittens. 

"That  very  night  they  started  on  their  quest.  Before 
they  left,  though,  each  had  a  saucer  of  cream  so  that 
he  would  not  get  hungry,  and  each  drank  a  saucer  of 
water  so  that  he  would  feel  refreshed  and  cool. 

"They  trudged  over  many  fields  and  meadows,  and 
peered  under  many  cabbage  leaves  and  cornstalks,  but 
they  could  find  no  trace  of  the  fairies. 


"Towards  morning,  Inis  thought  he  heard  the  tinkle 
of  a  fairy  bell,  and  the  three  scampered  madly  about 
the  apple  orchard  they  had  been  crossing,  scattering 
the  dew  from  the  grass  with  their  tiny  padded  feet. 

"They  did  not  find  the  fairy,  but  they  did  not  give 
up  hope. 

"After  they  had  searched  for  many  weary  days  and 
nights,  they  became  so  tired  and  hungry  that  they  had 
to  return  home  for  food  and  rest.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished lapping  up  three  saucers  of  milk  apiece,  they 
leaned  back  in  their  chairs,  and  became  so  sleepy  that 
they  could  stay  awake  no  longer. 

"As  soon  as  the  three  little  kittens  were  sound  asleep, 
Inis'  tail  began  to  quiver.  Firth's  toes  began  to  twitch, 
and  Diamond's  nose  got  little  crinkles  around  it  as  it 
did  when  he  smelled  chicken  frying,  or  oysters  stew- 
ing for  soup.  Their  mother  became  very  much  alarmed, 
for  she  had  never  seen  her  children's  noses,  and  toes, 
and  tails  twitch  in  such  a  fashion  before. 

"  'Dear,  dear,'  she  thought  to  herself,  'they  must  be 
having  terrible  dreams.  I  must  wake  them  at  once.' 

"She  shook  each  kitten  soundly,  and  dashed  cold 
water  in  his  face.  They  all  blinked  and  cried  when  they 
awoke. 

"  'What  made  your  nose  twitch  so  terribly?'  the 
mother  cat  asked  Diamond. 

"  'I  was  dreaming  that  the  prettiest  little  fairy  was 
holding  up  a  flower  for  me  to  smell,'  Diamond  an- 
swered. 

"  'I  saw  the  fairies  flying  through  the  sunlight,'  said 
Inis. 

"  'I  saw  them  dancing  in  the  moonlight,'  added 
Firth. 

"The  truth  of  it  was,"  Molly's  mother  was  finishing 
her  story,  "that  those  kittens  had  thought  of  the 
fairies  so  much  when  they  were  awake,  that  when  they 
went  to  sleep  they  saw  them  in  their  dreams-.  That  is 
the  reason  why  all  kittens  now  spend  their  time  dozing 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  are  Sound- Asleep  kittens,  as 
Inis,  and  Firth,  and  Diamond  were  from  that  time  on. 
They  have  learned  that  when  they  are  awake  they 
can  on.ly  think  of  fairies,  while  when  the  yare  asleep 
they  can  really  see  them." 

"Could  I  see  fairies,  too,  mother,  if  I  went  to  sleep?" 
Molly  asked. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  dear." 

"Then  I  want  to  go  to  bed  right  now,"  Molly  an- 
swered as  she  slid  down  from  her  mother's  lap.  She 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  pat  Timmie's  twitching  paw, 
and  to  rub  Terry's  quivering  nose,  then  ran  to  the 
kitchen  to  drink  her  glass  of  milk  before  she  went  up- 
stairs to  bed. 
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FOUR  POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Helen  Gordon,  1928 

Land  of  the  Moon 

In  the  land  of  the  Moon, 
Pale  blue  and  cool, 
The  boys  and  girls 
Don't  go  to  school. 
They  play  all  day 
In  the  silver  trees, 
And  eat  sugar  cookies 
And  bright  green  cheese. 

Elf 

I  live  in  a  tree, 
I'm  a  tiny  little  elf, 
I'm  not  very  big — 
Just  as  big  as  myself. 
I  don't  wear   clothes, 
I  haven't  any  money; 
I  eat   rose   petals. 
And  dew  and  honey. 

Moon 

The  Moon   is  a  maiden. 

Cold  and  fair, 

With  diamond  drops 

In  her  misty  hair. 

Oh  Moon  enfolded 

In  silver  mist — 

Would  you  still  be  so  cold 

If  you  should  be  kissed? 

Fantasy 

A  wrinkled  old  man 
Scarce  four  feet  tall 
Went  down  to  the  sea 
And   drank   it   all. 
Then   all  the  birds   died. 
The  flowers  blew  away, 
The  sun  shriveled  up 
And  burned   the   day. 
The  moon  dropped  her  beams 
Pale  blue  to  the  land; 
The  man  clambered  up — 
Hand    over   hand. 


Pittsburgh 

Helen  Gordon,  1928 


Pittsburgh  is  a  woman.  Her  hair  is  a  drifting  trail 
of  black  smoke.  Her  eyes  are  dark  screens  behind 
which  glow  deep  and  constant  fires.  Her  hands  are 
strong  and  cruel,  and  strong  and  kind.  She  is  a  siren. 
She  lures  all  men:  the  weak  she  despises  and  crushes, 
the  strong  she  loves  and  exalts.  She  spurns  the  one 
who  grovels  at  her  feet,  and  smiles  upon  the  one  who 
knocks  boldly  at  her  door. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  woman  of  moods,  and  I  love  her  for 
her  moods.  I  love  her  in  her  vanity — when  she  flaunts 
her  power  and  wealth,  and  revels  in  the  ropes  of 
lighted  jewels  that  flicker  through  her  hair.  I  love  her 
when  she  is  mysterious — when  she  swirls  a  haze  of 
black  and  violet  around  her,  and  whispers  soft  un- 
known things.  I  love  her  in  her  sullenness — when  her 
eyes  are  somber,  and  her  brows  frowning;  when  she 
draws  her  gray  dampness  about  tier,  and  little  men 
scurry  fearfully,  lest  they  rouse  her  anger.  But  I  love 
her  best  in  the  Spring — when  she  tosses  back  her  hair 
and  leaps  to  life.  Then  her  eyes  have  golden  lights,  her 
laugh  is  a  golden  laugh,  and  her  thoughts  are  golden 
thoughts ! 

Pittsburgh  is  my  city.  She  is  a  woman.  I  love  her. 
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JIM'S  WEDDING 

Theodosia  Parke,  1929 


Of  course  it  was  a  mistake.  We  should  not  have  tried 
to  make  Springfield  that  day,  for  our  engine  was  work- 
ing badly  before  we  reached  Worcester.  When  John 
asked  the  man  at  the  garage  about  the  roads,  he  shook 
his  head  and  said,  "Well,  there's  one  bad  detour,  and 
besides,  your  valve's  in  mighty  poor  shape.  You'd  better 
stay  here  in  town  for  the  night,  sir." 

John  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  utter  dismay. 
Could  any  thing  worse  have  happened!  It  was  Friday, 
and  Jim  was  to  be  married  on  Saturday.  And  It  wasn't 
as  if  we  could  possibly  have  left  home  any  sooner.  John 
was  busy  with  his  practice  and  was  rushed  to  death 
up  to  the  last  minute.  Besides,  the  baby  was  cutting 
her  teeth,  and  was  so  fretful  that  I  was  loath  to  leave 
her,  even  for  just  three  days.  But  we  both  adored 
John's  younger  brother  Jim  and  his  sweet  little  fian- 
cee, Anne.  So  we  had  consented  to  be  members  of  the 
bridal  party,  and  here  we  were  at  Worcester  with  the 
man  advising  us  not  to  go  on! 

I  nodded  my  head  in  answer  to  John's  inquiring  look. 
I  could  see  he  wanted  to  take  the  chance. 

"I  think  I  shall  have  to  risk  it,"  he  replied  to  the 
garage  man. 

"All  right,  sir.  Well,  you  may  make  it.  I  wish  you 
luck." 

With  a  smile  that  reflected  not  at  all  the  dismay  in 
our  hearts,  we  started  on,  both  devoutly  wishing  we 
were  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  sky  was  a  leaden  color,  and  a  heavy  stillness 
oppressed  the  earth.  There  would  be  a  storm,  and  soon, 
too. 

For  an  hour  we  drove  over  the  smooth  highway.  The 
car  was  behaving  beautifully.  We  were  thankful  that 
we  had  taken  the  chance.  Then  we  struck  the  detour. 
It  was  a  hilly  clay  road  along-side  a  muddy  creek.  In 
the  middle  of  the  detour  was  a  bad  curve.  There  had 
been  many  heavy  rains  and  the  road  was  wet  and  slip- 
pery. 

I  looked  fearfully  at  John.  His  face  was  set  and 
determined.  Very  slowly  and  carefully  we  crept  over 
the  first  part,  driving  in  ruts  made  by  heavy  trucks. 
Before  long,  (of  course!)  the  car  began  to  backfire. 
Then  it  stopped,  and  refused  to  move.  There  we  sat — 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  as  far  as  we  could  see. 

John  got  out  and  looked  at  the  engine. 

"I'm  very  much  afraid  the  wedding  will  have  to  go 
on  without  us,"  he  said  gloomily.  "We  can't  go  any 
farther.  I  am  going  to  see  where  we  are.  Want  to  go 
with  me,  or  stay  in  the  car?" 

Without  replying  to  this  question  I  got  out  and 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road,  watching  John  push  the 
car  out  of  the  way  of  any  other  unfortunate  who  might 
happen  to  pass  by.  A  wind  had  sprung  up  that  roared 
through  the  countryside,  bending  the  trees  to  the  earth, 
and  seeming  to  make  the  creek  flow  faster  in  a  sort  of 
taunting  way,  as  if  to  say,  "I  can  go  on  but  you  can't!" 
I  have  hated  muddy  water  ever  since !  To  make  matters 
worse  it  had  begun  to  rain.  A  drop  of  water  splashed 
on  my  nose.  Ruefully  I  smiled.  After  all  it  was  ridicu- 
lous. There,  in  the  car,  carefully  packed  in  a  box,  was 
my  beautiful  dress.  Somewhere  in  Springfield  the  last 
preparations  for  the  rehearsal  dinner  were  going  on, 
the  wedding  was  on  the  morrow,  and  there  alone  in  the 
rain  beside  that  dreadful  muddy  creek  stood  the  best 
man  and  the  matron  of  honor ! 

Grasping  each  other's  hands,  we  ran  up  the  hill  and 
around  the  curve.  Then  we  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  for, 
standing  not  far  back  from  the  road,  was  a  big  hos- 


pitable farmhouse.  We  opened  the  gate  and  hurried  up 
the  walk.  In  answer  to  our  ring  a  kindly-faced  woman 
opened  the  door. 

We  explained  our  predicament  and  asked  if  she  could 
direct  us  to  some  place  to  spend  the  night. 

"No,"  she  said,  "there  isn't  a  place  within  four  miles, 
but  we  have  plenty  o'  big  rooms  and  there's  just  Hiram 
and  me.  We'd  be  glad  to  have  you  stay  here  with  us. 
Come  right  in!  You  must  be  chilled  to  the  bone.  Come 
in  here  where  it's  warm  while  I  fetch  Hiram." 

We  followed  our  hostess  into  a  comfortable  sitting- 
room  with  a  large  fire  at  one  end.  How  good  the  heat 
felt!  We  both  drew  near  while  Mrs.  Ball  bustled  off. 
She  soon  returned  with  Hiram,  whom  we  found  to  be 
a  big,  broad-shouldered  man  with  kindly  eyes  and  a 
humorous  mouth.  Instead  of  being  her  husband,  as  we 
had  supposed,  we  found  him  to  be  her  son,  "a  preacher 
from  dovin  Boston-way,"  as  she  explained,  "and  home 
on  a  visit."  ■ 

Presently  he  and  John  went  out  to  tow  in  the  car.  ' 
In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Ball  led  me  to  our  room,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  pouring  out  the  story  of  our  disap- 
pointment at  not  being  able  to  reach  Springfield.  How- 
ever, since  the  rain  was  coming  down  more  heavily 
than  ever,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  terrific  gale, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept  matters  as  they 
were. 

Engrossed  in  conversation,  we  found  that  time 
passed  quickly,  and  soon  we  were  at  the  supper  table. 
We  had  scarcely  finished  when  we  heard  a  crash  and 
cries  for  help.  The  two  men  rushed  out  into  the  still 
pouring  rain  in  the  direction  of  the  cries. 

Almost  immediately  Hiram  came  back  for  another 
lantern,  just  pausing  long  enough  to  shout,  "Get  a  bed 
ready,  mother,"  and  as  he  rushed  off  we  caught  some- 
thing about  "an  accident"  and  "a  man  with  a  broken 
leg."  How  thankful  I  was  that  John  was  a  physician! 
Quickly  we  prepared  a  bed  in  another  room  and  were 
ready  when  the  men  came  in.  I  was  shocked  to  see 
John's  white  face,  but  I  almost  shrieked  when  I  looked 
at  the  injured  man.  He  was  John's  own  brother,  Jim, 
the  bride-groom  of  the  next  day.  He  also,  delayed  by 
the  storm,  and  finally  giving  up  hope  of  the  weather's 
clearing,  had  started  in  the  rain,  and  had  skidded  at 
the  bend  of  the  road. 

After  making  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the 
second  time  in  the  day,  John  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
in  dismay,  wondering  what  could  happen  next.  Here 
we  were — the  best  man,  the  matron  of  honor,  and  the 
groom — and  he  with  a  broken  leg.  Poor  little  Anne,  in 
Springfield,  wondering  what  had  happened  to  us  all! 

"This  is  a  mess,"  groaned  John.  "Why  didn't  we  all 
go  by  train!" 

"Yes,  and  Anne  is  so  superstitious  about  changing  a 
wedding  date,"  I  wailed.   . 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ball  suddenly,  "Why  not  bring  the 
girl  and  be  married  here?"  i 

"Why  not!"  John  echoed.  I 

After  much  planning  it  was  decided  that  John  should     ' 
go   to   a   nearby   farmhouse   with   Hiram,   and  talk  to 
Anne  on  the  long-distance  telephone. 

"An'  tell  her,"  said  Mrs.  Ball,  "that  they  needn't 
bother  with  a  preacher,  because  we  have  one  right 
here."  J 

So  it  came  about  that  instead  of  having  the  beauti-     1 
ful  church  wedding  planned  for  the  next  day,  Anne  and 
Jim  were  married  by  Hiram  Ball  in  his  mother's  spare 
bed-room.   But  neither  the  bride   nor  the  bride-groom 
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seemed  to  care  in  the  least.  And  in  the  days  that  fol- 
hard  for  me  to  accustom  myself  to  the  picture  of  this 
lowed,  on  our  numerous  trips  to  the  farmhouse,  when 
we  saw  the  adoring  look  in  Jim's  eyes  as  he  watched 
Anne  bustling  about,  caring  for  him,  we  ourselves 
would  drive  away  happy. 


A  Scene 

Catherine  Stentz,  1929 

From  years  gone  by,  in  the  dream-like  vista  of  my 
childhood,  comes  a  picture  of  a  golden-haired  girl.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  her  under  the  old  oak 
tree  playing  "lady,"  in  a  long  trailing  gown  and  a  hat 
of  ancient  vintage.  She  reigned  supreme  at  her  after- 
noon teas  with  Betty  and  Bobby,  her  dolls.  The  little 
table  was  decked  in  the  finest  of  napkins  and  her  doll 
children  acted  just  so.  If  Betty  sat  in  draft,  the  little 
mother's  concern  was  great.  At  the  approach  of  any 
boy — myself  included — she  folded  the  dollies  in  her 
arms  to  shield  them  from  any  harsh  treatment. 

This  was  years  ago,  but  today  I  see  the  same  child 
yet  somehow  different.  Beneath  the  open  rafters  of  a 
time-honored  room  she  still  reigns  supreme  at  tea. 
The  dainty  table  is  dressed  in  the  finest  linen,  and  two 
little  tousle-headed  cherubs  try  to  act  just  so.  If  Betty, 
the  youngest,  catches  a  cold,  the  fair  one  grows  grave 
and  concerned.  And  if  Bobby  has  ruined  my  best  hat 
she  gathers  him  to  her  consolingly.  Over  and  over 
again  she  has  lived  this  one  little  scene,  and  watching 
her  unconsciously  act  in  life  the  game  of  her  childhood 
days,  I  ponder :  was  it  yesterday  or  today  that  she 
played  at  tea  under  the  oak? 


And  the  turkey  lay  the  cynosure 
The  wondrous,  luscious  cynosure 
The  mammoth,  garnished  cynosure 
Of  the  consumers'  eyes.  » 

We  had  turkey  yesterday 
We  had  turkey  yesterday 
We  had  turkey  yesterday 
But — yesterday  is  gone! 


Scandal 

(As  Virgil  might  have  written  with  Mr.  Sandburg's  pen) 

Mary  Louise  Succop,  1929 
Scandal  is  borne 
on  veriest  nothings. 

It  crouches,   casting 
on  castle  and  hovel 
malevolent  shadow: 
and  then  moves  on. 


Impression  of  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Dining- 

Mary  Louise  Succop,  1929 
Stifling,  isn't  it? 
Hamburger  and  onions: 
mostly  onions, 

and  always  apple  pie 

The  inevitable  traveling  man 

and  his  beastly  manners. 

Everyone  lurches; 

and  coffee  stains  the  sooty  cloth. 

Tunnels — tunnels — 

And  indigestion! 


Thanksgiving 

(In  the  manner  of  Vachel  Lindsay) 

Mary  Louise  Succop,  1929 

We  had  turkey  yesterday 
We  had  turkey  yesterday 
We  had  turkey  yesterday 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 
For  yesterday  was  Thanksgiving 
For  yesterday  was  Thanksgiving 
For  yesterday  was  Thanksgiving 

And  it  will  be  Christmas  soon ! 
We  had  a  luscious  turkey 
A  great,  brown,  juicy  turkey 
A  tasty,  steaming  turkey 

On    chill    Thanksgiving    Day. 
It  was  garnished  round  with  cranberries 
With  red,  wee,  shining  cranberries 
With  mashed  and  steaming  cranberries 
With  hot  and  crackling  cranberries. 
All  garnished  round  with  cranberries 

The  smothered  turkey  lay. 
Upon  a  silver  platter 
A  great  round  silver  platter 
A  gleaming  "silver  platter 

The  mammoth  turkey  lay. 
And  gathere  round  the  table 
The  wide  and  polished  table 
The  elongated  table 

The  consumers  sat  in  state. 
They  were  jovial  consumers 
They  were  hearty,  stout  consumers 
They  were  happy-eyed   consumers 

As  they  sat  in  anxious  state. 


SLICKERS 

For  Women  and  lAisses 
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'up 


Greatest  variety  in  the  city — ^all  the  new 
sport  shades,  in  every  sport  fashion  — 
values  extraordinary. 


A  CARTOONIST  is  here  every  Saturday  to 
sketch  any  cartoon  you  may  desire  on  slickers 
purchased  on  our  second  floor. 
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The  College  Girl's  Religiwi 

Dorothea  Gates,  1928 

Has  the  modern  college  girl  a  religion? 

Grandma  flings  her  hands  heavenwards  in  disgust. 
"Never!  She  has  no  conception  of  a  spiritual  life,  no 
notion  of  a  great  faith.  Her  mission  In  this  world 
seems  to  be  to  get  thrills,  thrills,  and  more  thrills." 

But  Grandma  has  never  been  privileged  to  be  present 
in  one  of  those  choice  circles  of  young  womanhood 
that  spread  over  cots,  chairs,  and  all  available  floor 
space  of  dormitory  rooms  to  discuss  life,  men,  ideals, 
clothes,  plays,  and — once  in  a  while — their  conception 
of  God. 

It  is  indeed  very  often  true  that  the  modern  college 
girl  is  not  an  adherent  of  a  definite  denomination  as 
Grandma  was.  Grandma  was  a  Methodist  because  her 
family  were  Methodists.  Take  the  theory  of  Predestina- 
tion for  example;  nine  chances  out  of  ten  if  she  heard 
of  it  at  all,  she  wasted  little  or  no  thought  upon  it; 
for  was  it  not  a  Presbyterian  doctrine,  and  was  she 
not  a  staunch  Methodist?  On  the  contrary  if  the  same 
thing  appealed  to  the  girl  of  today,  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  include  it  in  her  self-constructed  foundation 
of  religion. 

Just  as  Predestination  caused  her  to  think,  and  to 
change  her  ideas,  so  other  theories,  and  faiths  open 
the  way  to  further  speculation  and  alteration;  for 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  modern  girl  to  question,  to 
search  for  herself,  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  to  find  the 
way  to  religion  alone,  not  to  follow  blindly  where 
others  have  led.  If  one  asks  a  college  girl  to  what 
faith  she  adheres,  she  may  frown  a  little  in  perplexity, 
and  answer,  "I  suppose  you  will  think  it  odd,  but 
really,  I  have  no  definite  faith.  I  have  ideas  from 
several  of  them — things  that  have  seemed  helpful  to 
me,  and  I  am  piling  them  up  brick  by  brick,  into  some- 
thing that  will  some  day  be  my  religion." 

After  all  the  college  girl  is  not  different  from  other 
young  people;  she  is  not  a  pagan  because  she  doubts 
and  questions:  she  discovers  just  as  all  youth  does  at 
some  time  or  other,  the  real  necessity  for  God.  She 
finds  out,  through  experience  very  often,  that  without 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  there 
is  nothing  to  which  she  can  fix  the  scattered  ends  of 
this  baffling  life  of  ours.  Whether  she  admits  it  to  any 
but  herself  or  not,  she  soon  finds  that  all  frivolities 
must  end,  the  "jazziest"  saxophone  player  runs  out  of 
breath,  the  dance  halls  close,  even  friends  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  changing  tide  of  life,  and  are  gone. 
At  such  times  if  there  is  no  one  to  turn  to,  and  nothing 
to  believe  in,  the  most  modern  of  girls  feels  submerged 
in  the  loneliness  and  futility  of  life,  from  which  no 
Saturday  nights  however  gay  can  rescue  her.  But  this 
state  of  depression  cannot  last  forever  with  a  normal 
girl.  At  the  first  signs  of  it  she  sits  up  straight,  and 
looks  about  for  a  way  out,  for  she  must  always  be 
"seeing  the  blue,"  must  always  be  on  top  of  the  hill 
looking  down,  and  if  she  has  to  climb,  climb  she  will, 
step  by  step,  faith  by  faith,  until  she  can  stand  high 
up  by  herself  on  a  foundation  laid  slowly,  and  care- 
fully, destined  to  last  a  lifetime. 


My  Religion         d^*^  -^  ' 
Helen  Gordon,  1928 

I  wish  that  I  had  been  asked  to  write  this  paper  on 
religion  about  two  years  ago.  Then  I  could  have 
summed  up  my  religion  in  two  or  three  smug  little 
paragraphs. — But  now — 

Perhaps  it  is  just  because  I  have  reached  the  doubt- 
ing age  that  I  feel  so  vague  and  lost  about  my  religion. 
Surely  it  is  not  because  of  lack  of  early  training.  My 
parents  are  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  took  me  to  church 
long  before  I  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  In  fact,  my 
first  memory  of  church  is  of  sitting  next  to  my  father, 
looking  at  the  gold  crowns  laid  on  the  deep  blue  of  the 
stained  glass  windows. 

The  God  whom  I  knew  then  was  never  Deity  con- 
demning sinners  to  an  eternity  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
but  He  existed  as  a  rather  kindly  Man.  It  was  never 
Man  making  our  earth.  The  earth  is  a  tiny  bit  of  the 
great  Universe.  Surely  it  was  no  task  for  God  to 
fashion  this  atom — but  further  than  this  I  could  not  or 
did  not  go.  I  never  visualized  God  as  an  all-embracing 
Power  encompassing  the  Universe.  He  was  a  God  of 
this  earth,  not  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
everything. 

Now,  however,  I  cannot  conceive  of  Him  as  being  like 
a  man.  "Is  God  a  Person  or  a  Process?"  I  wish  I  knew. 
This  question  bothers  me  more  than  any  other.  This 
God  of  ours  "in  Whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being" — what  is  He?  Who  is  He?  When  I  see  the  earth 
as  we  have  it — the  seasons,  growth,  change,  and  man; 
when  I  try  to  think  of  the  immensity  of  Time  and  the 
Universe,  I  am  sure  that  God  is  not  like  a  man.  He 
becomes  rather  a  combination  of  Eternity  and  Time — 
a  Life  Force.  But  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  myself — 
so  inconsequential,  so  unessential,  so  lost  in  vastness 
and  eternity,  I  lose  the  confidence  I  once  felt.  Now  I 
fear  this  Life  Force  with  the  fear  of  ignorance.  What 
I  want  and  need  is  a  personal  God.  I  cannot  pray  to 
some  unknown  Force!  My  need  is  for  communion  with 
a  Sympathetic  Being.  Is  my  state  of  mind  merely  a 
product  of  the  doubting  age?  When  I  reach  maturity, 
will  I  return  to  the  stability  of  earlier  belief?  Can  I 
ever  have  the  calm,  peaceful  assurance  that  seems  to 
belong  to  real  Christians?  I  have  heard  ministers  say 
that  this  serenity  comes  from  unqualified  faith,  from 
constant  communion  in  prayer.  But  how  can  I  pray 
earnestly  when  I  am  not  certain  to  whom  I  am  pray- 
ing? 

One  thing  only  I  can  do.  I  can  at  least  regulate  my 
behavior.  I  can  so  live  that  I  may  say  at  least  that  I 
have  done  what — for  me — is  right.  But  having  decided 
so  much,  what  are  the  rules  of  conduct  that  I  must 
follow?  What  indeed?  It  would  be  as  easy  to  formulate 
a  diagram  foretelling  human  actions,  as  to  draw  up 
a  set  of  rules  governing  them.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
strive  for  spiritual  joy  and  elevation.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  rigid  line  separating  right  from  wrong.  But 
I  know  that  it  is  right  for  me  to  do  what  gives  me 
spiritual  joy  and  exaltation.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
aesthetic  rather  than  spiritual  pleasure,  the  word  spir- 
itual being  too  closely  related,  in  my  mind,  to  strait- 
laced  religion.  It  is  wrong  for  me  to  do  what  is  degrad- 
ing to  me. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  in  this  state  of  mind, 
one  should  break  away  from  the  church,  but  while  I 
feel  at  times  as  though  I  were  trying  to  look  through 
a  dense  blackness,  reaching  out  into  Emptiness,  I  have 
no  desire  to  stay  away  from  church.  I  feel  that  al- 
though I  do  not  know  now  just  what  it  will  be,  still 
I  shall  receive  there  something  which  will  help  me  to 
find  myself — to  find  a  satisfying  God. 
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My  Religion 
Sarah  Flam,  1927 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  so-called  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion. People  who  heretofore  never  concerned  them- 
selves with  serious  matters,  how  crowd  places  of  wor- 
ship. This  may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  reasons. 
They  may  attend  sermons  to  satisfy  a  suddenly  awak- 
ened religious  fervor,  or  to  hear  some  great  personality 
in  the  pulpit,  or  to  do  the  fashionable  thing.  Regardless 
of  the  motive,  the  result  is  of  a  hopeful  nature.  It 
shows,  at  least,  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  life.  And 
even  as  this  religious  concern  has  influenced  others,  so 
it  has  affected  me. 

A  short  while  ago,  I  began  to  doubt  the  completeness 
of  my  faith.  There  were  so  many  practices  in  Judaism, 
the  meaning  of  which  seemed  vague.  My  spirit  re- 
belled against  those  endless  ceremonies.  God,  I  felt 
sure,  would  not  feel  slighted  if  I  should  attend  the 
movies  on  the  Sabbath  instead  of  engaging  in  religious 
meditation.  I  could  not  understand  why  the  "milk"  and 
"meat"  dishes  must  be  washed  separately;  why  two- 
hour  sermons  must  be  listened  to  and  studied.  The 
Bible  taught  that  observances  are  shallow. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  destroy  a  structure  than  to 
build  another.  As  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  debris  which 
had  constituted  my  religious  heritage,  I  suddenly  real- 
ized that  my  mind  had  torn  into  shreds  the  fabric 
bequeathed  me  by  my  ancestors.  Now  I  must  formulate 
a  new  code.  But  this  was  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  I 
conceived  of  one  law  after  another,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  traditions  of  my  fathers  had,  after  all,  a  strong 
hold  upon  me. 

At  length  I  decided  upon  compromise.  I  would  keep 
God  in  my  heart,  but  vvould  not  observe  the  consistent 
practice  of  Orthodoxy.  I  would  surrender  rituals. 

Today,  I  am  at  peace.  I  am  neither  troubled  with 
practices  nor  ceremonies  which  are  meaningless  to  me. 
Religion,  for  me,  is  a  longing  for  right  relations  with 
cosmic  power.  And  experience  teaches  that  "A  noble 
deed  is  a  step  toward  God." 


What  Effect  Has  Religion  On  Our  Daily  Lives? 

Betty  Bateman,  1928 

We  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  religion,  adhered  to 
over  long  periods  of  time,  has  a  marked  influence  on 
masses  of  people.  But  when  it  comes  to  individual  ac- 
tions and  our  daily  lives,  can-  we  truly  say  that  our 
religion  has  a  positive  effect? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be 
sure  of  just  what  we  mean  by  the  term  religion.  Re- 
ligion has  been  defined  as  "the  recognition  of  God  as 
the  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedience."  Indeed,  this 
definition  applies  to  the  religion  of  all  of  us,  although 
our  religions  outwardly  may  be  foreign  to  each  other. 
The  explanation  for  this  apparently  contradictory 
statement  is  this:   We  all  agree  that  our  religion  is 


love,  worship,  and  obedience  to  God;  but  we  do  not 
agree  as  to  what  God  is.  In  other  words,  our  concep- 
tions of  God  differ. 

There  is  an  old  poem  which  illustrates  the  problem 
of  these  differences  in  conception.  Seven  blind  men 
visited  an  elephant.  One  chanced  upon  a  leg,  and  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  it,  said  the  elephant  was  like  a  tree; 
another  touched  his  tail,  and  thought  the  elephant  was 
like  a  rope.  Each,  touching  a  different  part  had  an 
entirely  different  conception  of  the  animal.  So  it  is 
with  us.  We  must  each  form  our  conception  of  God, 
handicapped  by  spiritual  limitations  much  greater  than 
the  physical  ones  of  the  blind  men.  Therefore,  we  are 
prone  to  make  God  in  our  own  images,  and  attribute  to 
him  the  same  qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  we 
ourselves  possess.  This  tendency  to  make  God  in  our 
own  images  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
religion  does  affect  our  daily  lives  so  little. 

A  day  seldom  passes  when  we  can  say  that  we  have 
done  no  wrong  in  thought  or  action,  although  from 
childhood,  in  church  and  home,  we  are  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong.  We  also  have  the 
simple  golden  rule  to  guide  us.  We  do  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  yet  we  often  choose  the 
wrong  from  a  worldly  motive,  ignoring  the  voice  of 
religion  or  of  conscience. 

And  we  admit  the  fact  that  we  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  each  night  when  we 
pray  for  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  even  while  we  know 
that  tomorrow  we  will  do  wrong  again.  Rather  than 
begging  forgiveness,  would  it  not  be  nobler  for  us  to 
pray,  "Father,  I  have  sinned  knowingly.  Punish  me 
as  You,  in  Your  wisdom,  deem  best,  and  afterwards 
help  me  to  do  right  that  I  may  be  more  worthy  of  Your 
love?"  Would  not  such  an  attitude  of  mind  tend  to 
prevent  repetition  of  vwong-doing? 

The  trouble  is,  that  religion  is  too  often  used  as  a 
wine  for  emotional  excess,  or  as  a  formula  for  saving 
our  souls,  rather  than  what  it  should  be — a  plan  and 
specification  for  living  our  lives,  and  for  dealing  with 
our  associates.  When  we  go  to  church  our  spiritual 
emotions  are  appealed  to  through  eye,  ear,  and  mind, 
and  we  feel  a  sense  of  exaltation,  which  starts  to  drain 
away  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
and  which  is  gone  almost  as  soon  as  the  Sunday  dinner 
appears.  Do  we  say  to  ourselves  upon  returning  from 
church:  "I  will  call  Jane  to  apologize  for  my  rude- 
ness last  night"?  We  do  not!  If  we  truly  took  our 
religion  to  heart,  Sunday  afternoon  would  have  a  re- 
markable record  of  kindly  and  generous  acts. 

Why,  if  religion  guides  our  acts,  are  so  few  murder- 
ers atheists?  By  that  question,  understand,  I  am  not 
intending  to  criticize  religion,  but  our  application  of  it. 

We  should  find  it  very  difficult,  in  this  day  and  age, 
truly  to  follow  Christ's  example.  The  preservation  of 
life,  the  care  of  those  dependent  upon  us,  compel  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligent  selfishness.  But,  as  we 
scramble  for  the  crumbs  of  life,  we  can  at  least  have 
a  care  that  we  do  not  step  on  the  hands  of  those  weaker 
than  ourselves. 
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I  Attempt  Hors  d'Oeuvre 

Lida  Repp,  1928 

Near  the  top  of  almost  every  self-respecting  menu 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  odd-looking  phrase  which  con- 
jures up  a  picture  of  stiflf  white  shirt  fronts  and  soft 
white  shoulders,  of  tinkling  glass  and  women's  laugh- 
ter. Hors  d'oenvre  is  one  of  the  phrases  I  read  to  my- 
self— never  out  loud.  It  always  held  for  me  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  untasted.  I  craved  hors  d'oenvre,  but  as  the 
family  ordered  chicken  soup  with  noodles,  my  hanker- 
ing was  never  satisfied. 

One  evening  I  heard  the  gorgeous  and  suave  lady 
at  the  next  table  say,  "Bring  some  hors  d'oenvre, 
please." 

"Why,"  thought  I,  "that's  perfectly  simple.  I've 
studied  French,  haven't  I?" 

The  waiter  came  to  me.  His  face  was  impassive  as  a 
tombstone.  I  gulped  and  spoke  weakly.  "Please  bring 
me  some  of  those  hoors  doovres." 

Not  a  ray  of  intelligence  lighted  his  countenance. 

"Beg  pardon,  Mees." 

Again  I  spoke.  "I  want  some  of  those,"  I  said,  point- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  card. 

"Certainly,  Mees,  I  understand,"  and  he  smiled. 

I  sat  there  rather  uncomfortably,  looking  at  the 
table  cloth.  Glancing  up  I  saw  a  queer-looking  con- 
traption approaching  on  wheels.  It  came  toward  me 
and  stopped.  I  was  dazzled  by  the  confusion  of  color 
that  met  my  eye.  It  looked  like  a  modern  picture  of  a 
storm  at  sea.  In  one  dish  a  meek-looking  fish  was  com- 
ing up  for  air  in  a  sauce  of  yellowish  hue,  some  aris- 
tocratic eggs  sat  on  a  green  parsley  bank,  three  sar- 
dines stared  reproachfully  at  me.  It  was  impossible  to 
identify  the  rest.  I  ate,  drank  three  glasses  of  water, 
and  thought  of  Barnum's  famous  remark — . 

Hereafter  I  shall  order  beefsteak! 


The  following  list  of  books  has  been  issued  by  the 
Red  Quill  Circulating  Library  as  a  guide  to  the  best 
books  of  the  season: 

Adventures   in    Understanding David    Grayson 

Andrew  Bride  of  Paris Henry  Sydnor  Harrison 

The   Soul   Enchanted Romain  Rolland 

Vol.  I — Annette  and  Sylvie 

Vol.  II — Summer 

Ariel  Andre  Maurois 

Beau  Geste Percival  Wrenn 

Benoni   Knut  Hamsun 

Bread  Givers Anzia  Yezierska 

Caravan    Hugh   Walpole 

Christina  Alberta's  Father H.  G.  Wells 

Crystal  Cup Gertrude  Atherton 

Dark  Laughter Sherwood   Anderson 

Divine  Lady   E.  Barrington 

Drums   James  Boyd 

Firecrackers Carl  Van  Vechten 

Elaine  at  the  Gates J.  D.  Maxwell 

Forsyte  Saga    John   Galsworthy 

Franklin   Winslow  Kane Anne  Douglas   Sedgwick 

Glorious  Apollo   E.  Barrington 

God's   Stepchildren Sarah   G.   Millin 

Great  Pandolfo William  J.   Locke 

Hunter's  Moon Ernest  Poole 

John  Macnab John  Buchan 

The  Kenworthys Margaret  Wilson 


Kept   Alex  Waugh 

Little   Ships Kathleen   Norris 

Misty  Flats   Helen  Woodbury 

The  Matriarch G.  B.  Stern 

One  Increasing  Purpose A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 

Perennial  Bachelor   Anna  Parrish 

Portrait  of  Man  With  Red  Hair Hugh  Walpole 

Professor's  House   Willa  Gather 

Soundings    Hamilton   Gibbs 

The  Peasants Ladislas  Reymont 

Vol.  I — Autumn 

Vol.  II— Winter 

Vol.  Ill— Spring 

Vol.  IV — Summer 

Suspense    Joseph   Conrad 

Wild  Geese Martha  Ostenso 

Anatole  France  Himself Jean  J.  Brousson 

Twenty-five  Years    Viscount   Grey 

Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page 


Advice  to  a  Loafer 

Betty  MacColU  1929 


Friend  Good-for-naught,  barken  to  a  bit  of  sage 
advice.  Don't  be  a  golf  ball.  A  sorry  creature  are  you 
who  cannot  start  of  your  own  free  will,  but  must  be 
teed  up  on  a  little  bump  and  dealt  a  mighty  blow  with 
a  club.  Even  this  rough  treatment,  it  seems,  is  not 
enough  to  keep  you  going — as  soon  as  the  force  of  the 
blow  weakens,  your  pace  slackens,  and  you  settle  down 
to  earth  again.  If  undiscovered,  you  lie  in  the  weeds, 
buried  and  overgrown,  and  pass  out  of  existence,  as 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned.  The  chanca 
is,  however,  that  you  are  in  for  another  clubbing.  This 
time,  perhaps,  you  fall  on  a  slope.  "Fine,"  you  say  to 
yourself.  "I'll  go  a  little  way  by  myself!" — and  you 
feel  proud.  But  the  fact  is,  you  know,  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  roll  than  to  stick  on  the  slope.  You  are  found 
again,  and  the  driving  goes  on.  At  last,  after  many  a 
weary  knock  and  bump,  your  journey  is  ended,  and 
where  are  you?  In  a  hole — lower  even  than  when  you 
started !  No  self-respecting  person  would  lead  such  a 
worthless  life.  Catch  yourself  before  you  get  down 
into  a  hole.  That  damp,  low  atmosphere  is  as  bad  for 
the  health  as  for  the  disposition.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
healthy  loafer,  I  advise  you  to  avoid  that  golf  club, 
and  move  yourself  to  a  higher  altitude. 


Fall  Rains  (A  Rondel) 

Lillian  Smith,  1929 

I  love  fall  rains,  for  they  bring  to  me 
Things  I  have  known  before: 
Blue  haze  drifting  low  on  an  evening  sea. 
Shadows  that  lie  on  the  floor. 

Voices  that  speak  from  a  wind-swept  tree, 
Or  fingers  that  knock  on  a  door: 
I  love  fall  rains,  for  they  bring  to  me 
Things  I  have  known  before — 

Verses  I  heard  at  my  Mother's  knee, 

Tales  of  old  fairy-book  lore. 

The  book  of  the  Past's  opened  up  with  the  key 

Of  the  rain,  and  I'm  begging  for  more! 

I  love  fall  rains,  for  they  bring  to  me 

Things  I  have  known  before. 
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Theater  News 


Nixon 


Week  of  November  16— "The  Kick-Off." 

With  the  premier  production  of  "The  Kick-Off,"  by 
Frank  Craven,  noted  playwright,  and  Grantland  Rice, 
football  critic,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  an- 
other play  of  college  life.  It,  in  a  way,  glorifies  college 
life  and  is  something  absolutely  new  in  dramatic  en- 
deavor. The  plot  revolves  around  a  football  game  and 
for  the  first  time  gridiron  action  is  brought  to  the 
footlights.  The  play  is  comedy,  and  is  full  of  punch, 
gayety  and  spirit.  The  cast  is  unusually  large,  and 
besides  the  principals,  contains  a  glee  club,  mandolin 
and  guitar  clubs. 

Pitt 

Week  of  November  16 — "Back  to  Philippa." 

Another  new  play  will  be  presented  to  Pittsburgh 
audiences  at  the  Pitt  Theater.  It  is  written  by  two 
new  authors,  George  Tilton  and  Paul  Fox.  The  plot 
centers  around  the  contest  between  two  men  for  the 
hand  of  an  adorable  woman.  The  action  is  rapid  and 
so  intriguing  that  it  clears  away  the  misunderstandings 
only  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  play.  An  excellent 
American  cast  is  featured.  Among  its  members  are : 
Henry  Miller,  Margaret  Lawrence  and  Kenneth  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  Thompson  is  a  graduate  of  the  drama  school 
of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  and  will  be  re- 
membered as  having  had  a  part  in  "The  Rivals"  last 
year. 

Week  of  November  23 — "White  Collars,"  a  success- 
ful comedy  of  American  life,  by  Edith  Ellis.  It  por- 
trays the  troubles  resultant  of  a  girl's  marrying  her 
wealthy  employer. 

Alvin 

Week  of  November  16 — "Rose  Marie." 

Although  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  section  gen- 
erally to  recommend  musical  comedies,  we  feel  justified 
in  urging  everyone's  attendance  at  "Rose  Marie."  After 
all,  it  is  more  than  musical  comedy^it  has  a  tense  plot 
with  the  loveliest  musical  setting  imaginable.  Every- 
one loves  the  "Indian  Love  Call,"  "Rose  Marie"  and 
"Totem  Tom  Tom"  songs.  When  they  are  sung  and 
played  in  the  show  and  are  coupled  with  such  splendid 
scenery  and  lovely  costumes,  they  are  spectacles  never 
to  be  forgotten.  If  the  entire  remainder  of  the  play 
were  negligible,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Totem 
Tom  Tom  dance  would  merit  the  fame  that  "Rose 
Marie"  has  received.  Among  the  leading  characters 
are  Guy  Robertson,  and  Marie  Shamson,  prima  donna 
from  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Budapest. 


The  Measure  of  A  Man 

Not— "How  did  he  die?" 

But— "How  did  he  live?" 
Not— "What  did  he  gain?" 

But— "What  did  he  give?" 
These  are  the  units 

To  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man,  as  a  man 

Regardless  of  birth. 
Not— "What  was  his  station?" 

But— "Had  he  a  heart?" 
And — "How  did  he  play 

His  God-given  part? 


Was  he  ever  ready 

With  a  word  of  good  cheer. 
To  bring  back  a  smile. 

To  banish  a  tear?" 
Not— "What  was  his  Church?" 

Nor — "What  was  his  creed?" 
But — Had  he  befriended 

Those  really  in  need?" 
Not— "What  did  the  sketch 

In  the  newspapers  say?" 
But — "How  many  were  sorry. 

When  he  passed  away?" 

— Kansas  City  Times. 


Bells 

Hear  the  deadly  rising  bells 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  agony  their  clamoring  foretells! 
Wrapped  in  slumber's  fond  embrace 
Sunk  in  pillows,  swathed  in  lace 
Dreams  are  floating — rosy,  fair 
Comes  a  crash,  a  bleat,  a  blare 
That's  the  bell. 
In   a  clamorous   appealing  that   we   rise  at   once  with 

haste 
In  a  mad  expostulation  that  offends  our   subtle  taste 
Sounding  shriller,  ceasing  never 
In  a  frantic,  wild  endeavor 
To  recall  us  back  to  life 
Back  to  earth  and  toil  and  strife. 
Must  we  always  hear  the  moaning 
And  the  melancholy  groaning 
Of  this  bell,  that  bell 
Rising  bell,  lights  bell 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells! 

— M.  L.  S.,  '29. 
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Meats,  Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry 
and  Vegetables 

6  Diamond  Square         217  Fourth  Ave. 
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ROWLAND  &  CLARK 

Week  commencing  November  23 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 

Colleen  Moore  in 
"WE  MODERNS" 

Comedy — "The  Sky  Jumper" 
Aesop  Fables  Fox  News 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 

Gloria  Swanson  in 
"STAGE  STRUCK" 

Comedy — "Tame  Men  and  Wild  Women" 
Kinograms 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


You  Can  Get  It  at  Graff's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

Graff  Brothers,  Incorporated 

Hiland  3050  59^^  Penn  Avenue 


FLORISTS 

Liberty  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Penn  at  Stanwix  Street 

Flower/one 
Atlantic  5463 

A.  W.   SMITH    CO. 


D.  J.  Kennedy  Co. 

Coal  and  Builders'  Supplies 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Largest  Jewelry  Establishment  in  Pittsburghi 

Watches  for  Everybody 

And  in  these  days  no  one  can  get  along  with- 
out a  good  watch,  and  a  poor  one  is  worse 
than  useless.  Because  of  the  care  taken  to 
admit  only  reliable  makes  of  watches  to  the 
Hardy  £s?  Hayes  Jewelry  ^Store,  you  may 
safely  choose  any  one  here.  The  names  of 
Elgin,  Waltham  or  Howard  are  inside  nearly 
every  case. 

TftetlARDY&HAYES  (2) 

Hardy  5LH ay ey  Building 
Wood  St  al  OUver  Ave.  PULrbur^ 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


VOLUME  5 


DECEMBER  11,  1925 


NUMBER  6 


Christmas  Service 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1925 
Chapel,   10:30   A.   M. 

Processional  Hymn  111 

Invocation    (audience   standing)  ...  .President  Coolidge 

Carol— "Three  Kings  of  Orient" Hymn  132 

Scripture    President    Coolidge 

Anthem — "There  Were  Shepherds".  .  .M?//es  B.  Foster 

Incidental  Solo .  Miss  Nellie  Gretton 

Glee  Club 

Address Dr.  Geo.  C.  Vincent 

Solo — "A  Song  of  the  Virgin  Mother"  Edgar  F.  Bainton 
Mrs.   Letha   Frazier   Rankin 

Carols:  "Adeste  Fidelis" Hymn   131 

"O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" Hymn  122 

Benediction    Hymn    133 

Recessional 


Christmas  Party 

Every  other  year  it  is  the  custom  to  have  an  Old 
English  party  at  Christmastide.  This  year  Catherine 
McRoberts,  '27,  is  general  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge,  and  the  party  will  be  held  December  12. 

The  chapel  will  be  decorated  to  represent  a  baronial 
hall,  the  Junior  and  Freshmen  classes  acting  as  hosts 
and  hostesses  with  the  presidents  of  these  classes,  Ella 
English  and  Mary  Louise  Succop,  acting  as  main  hos- 
tess and  host.  Miss  Frances  Ray  will  take  the  position 
as  Lord  of  Misrule  in  charge  of  the  Old  English  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  guests  who  will  be  from  the 
Senior  and  Sophomore  classes. 

The  Yule  log  will  first  be  brought  in  followed  by  a 
procession  of  waits  singing  and  the  characteristic  fig- 
ures of  butlers,  cooks,  jesters,  mummers,  and  morris 
dancers.  The  Masque,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
will  then  be  presented,  followed  immediately  by  a  con- 
trasting modern  celebration  of  untrimming  the  tree 
by  a  jolly  old  St.  Nicholas  and  distribution  of  silly  gifts 
to  members  of  the  Faculty.  Carolers  will  sing  during 
almost  the  entire  performance  and  refreshments  will 
be  served  after  the  procession  of  the  cooks  and  butlers 
carrying  huge  platters  of  steaming  viands. 


Receptions  Held  at  the  College 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  of 
Pittsburgh  entertained  the  senior  girls  of  the  city  high 
schools,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  5,  at  the  college. 
About  300  girls  were  present  in  spite  of  the  bad 
weather.  Greetings  were  given  by  Miss  Clara  Scott, 
Miss  Marks,  and  Miss  Coolidge.  Mrs.  Rockwell  sang, 
and  the  new  musical  club  of  the  college,  the  P.  C.  W. 
Kers,  led  by  Margaret  Johnson,  furnished  music.  Two 
one  act  plays  were  given  by  the  members  of  the  Dra- 
matic  Club  and   refreshments  were   served. 

Another  reception  for  the  parents  of  students  will  be 
held  at  the  college,  Friday  evening,  January  8.  A  re- 
ception was  held  last  year  for  parents  and  proved  to  be 
a  great  success. 


States  Represented  at  P.  C.  W. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  Pittsburgh  and  who  form 
the  great  majority  of  the  student  body  it  would  appear 
that  our  ranks  become  annually  strengthened.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  every  year  some  states  more  or  less  far 
away  send  one  or  two  of  their  fair  daughters  to  "the 
college  on  the  hill."  And  then  these  girls  go  back  and 
are  instrumental  in  the  representation  of  their  state 
once  more  in  the  P.  C.  W.  student  body.  This  year  the 
following  states  are  represented:  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  North  Caro- 
lina, California,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
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Music 

Wednesday  afternoon,  December  9,  a  Play  and  Sing 
was  held  in  Berry  Hall  drawing  room  by  the  students 
of  the  Music  Department.  The  purpose  of  this  recital 
was  to  give  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  perform  before 
an  audience  which  was  entirely  sympathetic.  Only 
students  from  the  Music  Department  attended,  as  cus- 
tomary for  these  annual  meetings. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


The  principal  project  in  which  Y.  W.  is  just  now 
interested  is  the  Student  Friendship  Fund.  P.  C.  W. 
has  always  had  a  very  high  record  in  promoting  the 
annual  drive,  giving  last  year  over  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  is  up  to  us  to  live  up  to  our  reputation  and  to 
help  the  students  abroad.  This  is  not  charity;  it  is 
friendship.  It  is  helping  students  to  help  themselves. 
Upon  these  students  depends  the  future  of  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Tuesday,  December  1,  Miss  Jewell,  instructor  in 
Physical  Education,  spoke  on  the  local  Y.  W.  organiza- 
tion. At  the  Thanksgiving  meeting,  November  24,  Isa- 
belle  Armour  gave  a  reading.  December  8,  Gertrude 
Bradshaw,  in  Chinese  costume  spoke  about  China  where 
she  lived  for  several  years.  A  most  attractive  and  in- 
spiring Christmas  program  is  being  planned. 


Vespers 

December  6,  Miss  McKenzie,  head  of  the  department 
of  music,  talked  to  us  on  "The  Development  of  Hymns," 
tracing  the  evolution  of  hymnology  in  the  different  de- 
nominations of  the  church,  from  the  earliest  chants  to 
the  Salvation  Army  songs  of  today.  Hymns  illustrating 
the  different  periods  of  development  were  sung  by  the 
students. 

December  13,  Miss  Coolidge  will  speak  at  the  Christ- 
mas vesper  service. 

Vesper  services  are  most  inspiring  and  are  sincerely 
appreciated  by  the  students. 


Class  Notes 


With  term  papers  to  be  written,  absences  on  account 
of  illness  and  crushing  defeats  in  hockey  at  the  hands 
of  our  "youngest"  class  you  will  have  to  forgive  us  if 
we  lack  the  Christmas  spirit.  However,  shopping  trips 
in  town  to  view  the  decorated  windows  and  to  consult 
the  gift  secretaries  arouse  our  ardor,  and  the  house 
girls  may  be  seen  dusting  off  their  trunks  in  blissful 
anticipation  of  the  vacation  beginning  next  week. 


A  Real  Christmas  Lingerie  Sale 

Beautiful  teddys  and  step-ins  for  $2.31  and  up. 
Hose  at  $1.35  and  up.  Also  pajamas,  lounging 
robes  and  lovely  night  gowns.  All  would  ma\e 
dainty,  welcome  gifts  for  your  college  chums. 

Come  where  you  \now  you  can  save  money. 

THE  GRACE  SHOPPE 

231  Oliver  Avenue 

1926  will  soon  be  here,  bringing  with  it  the  newest 
showings  of  pajamas  with  negligees  to  match. 
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CAKDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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East  Liberty's  Christmas  Store 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

Hiland  8350 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911'19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Athletics 

Hockey 

The  hockey  tournament  came  to  a  climax  on  Nov. 
24,  1925,  when  the  Freshman  team  won  the  champion- 
ship by  defeating  the  Junior  team.  The  game  was  in- 
teresting and  hard  fought  throughout  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  final  score.  Freshmen  2;  Juniors  0. 

The  initial  game  of  the  tournament  was  not  without 
interest  as  it  was  contested  between  the  Seniors  and 
the  Freshmen.  The  Seniors  were  champions  the  past 
two  years  and  hoped  to  be  the  victors  again;  however, 
the  Freshmen  were  too  much  for  them.  But  the  Seniors 
have  some  consolation,  they  were  conquered  by  the 
champion  team,  and  the  score  was  close.  Freshmen  2; 
Seniors  1. 

The  Junior-Sophomore  game  was  the  second  one  of 
the  series  and  ended  in  defeat  for  the  Sophomores.  The 
score  was  Juniors  3;  Sophomores  1. 

The  honorary  hockey  team  of  1925,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing named  girls:  Alice  Gross,  Julia  Kadlecik,  Ruth 
Bodner,  Elma  Corpening,  Coeina  Ruch,  IMargaret  Ha- 
gan,  Betty  Gidney,  Bessie  Rosen,  Mary  Louise  Succop, 
Mary  De  Motte,  Ruth  Spahinan. 

Volley  Ball 

The  interest  shown  by  the  two  under  classes  in  volley 
ball  was  very  encouraging.  A  tournament  of  three 
games  was  arranged,  but  only  two  were  necessary  to 
decide  the  championship  as  the  Sophomores  defeated 
the  Freshmen  15-11  and  15-9. 

Basketball 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Board  plans  for 
the  approaching  basketball  season  were  made.  It  was 
decided  that  every  one  wishing  to  play  on  any  class 
team  must  have  had  eight  practices.  Times  are  sched- 
uled for  each  class  practice  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failure  to  appear  at  one  of  the  four  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  team  captains  will  be  chosen  one  month 
before  the  games  begin  and  each  team  will  be  held 
responsible  for  two  definite  plays  which  it  will  be  ex- 
pected to  use  in  the  games. 


P.  C.  W.  Joins  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Association 

This  association  invites  into  its  membership  all  of 
the  women's  colleges  which  do  not  participate  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  The  purpose  is  to  regulate  the 
gymnasium  and  the  athletic  work  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  average  college  woman.  It  has  been  found  that 
intercollegiate  athletics  are  not  suited  to  women ;  that 
interclass  contests  are  better  in  every  respect.  Reports 
from  the  conferences  of  the  N.  A.  A.  A.  will  be  sent 
regularly  to  all  of  the  members,  so  P.  C.  W.  will  be 
well  informed  on  all  of  the  activities  of  the  association. 


Club  News 

Omega  held  its  third  meeting,  December  2.  Mr.  Ken- 
yon  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  spoke  on  Con- 
temporary Drama,  giving  the  plots  of  several  plays 
not  running  in  New  York. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu  cleared  at  least  $40  by  holding  a  rum- 
mage sale,  Monday,  December  7.  At  the  meeting  De- 
cember 9,  Miss  Bonnell  of  Tech,  spoke  to  the  members 
of  the  club. 

/.  R.  C.  had  a  most  important  open  meeting  Tuesday 
evening,  December  1.  Berry  Hall  drawing  room  was 
filled  to  capacity  with  those  who  came  to  hear  General 
Tasker  Bliss  speak  on  "Problems  of  International 
Peace."  Unfortunately,  because  of  illness.  General 
Bliss  was  unable  to  speak  before  the  student  body, 
Wednesday  morning,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Washington. 

Drainatic  Club  has  been  very  active  in  producing 
plays.  The  Chinese  Lantern  was  a  great  success, 
netting  quite  a  large  sum,  the  definite  amount  will  be 
announced  later.  The  two  plays  put  on  at  the  reception 
for  high  school  seniors  were :  A  Flower  of  Yeddo,  a 
Japanese  comedy  in  one  act  by  Victor  Mapes,  cast  in- 
cluding Ruth  Justice,  Christine  Griggs,  Margaret 
Jones  and  Bessie  Rosen,  and  The  Man  With  the 
Bowler  Hat,  by  Milne,  cast  including  Pearl  Bigg, 
Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Ruth  Rymer,  Gertrude  Bradshaw, 
Jane  Duvall,  and  Edith  Hayes.  These  plays  were  pro- 
duced Friday  afternoon  before  the  College  Club,  and 
will  be  presented  before  the  Tuesday  Woman's  Club 
and  the  Oakmont  Woman's  Club. 

Glee  Club  will  sing  before  the  University  Club,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  January  9. 


Alumnae  News 


Josephine  Dickey,  '23,  Martha  Leslie,  '23,  and  Mary 
Stevenson,  '20,  attended  the  MacDowell  Recital  on  Mon- 
day, November  23.  Jo  Dickey  is  teaching  music  to  the 
first  five  grades  at  the  Colfax  school. 

Mabel  Shaff'er  '21,  was  here  for  a  brief  visit  and  to 
attend  the  Dramatic  Club  Play  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 21.  Miss  ShaflTer  took  Miss  Green's  place  during 
the  latter's  absence  last  year. 

Dorothy  Waters,  '25,  was  married  to  Richard  W. 
Smith  of  Pittsburgh  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Elizabeth  Stevenson,  '25,  has  been  chosen  the  alum- 
nae secretary  and  will  have  an  office  at  P.  C.  W^.  after 
January   1,   1926. 

The  P.  C.  W.  graduates  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  W^omen  assisted 
with  entertainment  of  the  high  school  senior  girls  at 
the  reception  on  Saturday,  December  5.  Several  alum- 
nae brought  their  own  students:  Katherine  Blank,  '24, 
Lillian  Whitwell,  '16,  Eleanor  Fuller,  '18,  and  Stella 
Espey,  '20. 

All  P.  C.  W.  alumnae  and  students  should  plan  to 
attend  the  Monday  night  performance  of  The  Student 
Prince,  December  21.  That  night  the  performance  has 
been  secured  as  a  benefit  for  the  Endowment  fund.  It 
promises  to  be  a  great  success. 
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Great  Interest  in  "School  for  Scandal" 

As  this  popular  English  comedy  was  chosen  by  this 
year's  Senior  class  for  their  class  play,  there  will  be 
great  interest  evidenced  next  week  when  the  play  vdll 
be  put  on  by  a  New  York  cast  at  the  Nixon  Theatre. 
Monday  afternoon  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  College 
will  give  a  tea  for  members  of  the  Drama  League  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Senior  class,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  play's  cast  as  guests  of  honor.  Monday  even- 
ing the  Senior  class  will  have  a  theatre  party  to  at- 
tend the  play  and  will,  perhaps,  go  behind  the  scenes 
to  inspect  costumes  and  the  methods  of  production.  Mr. 
Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  New  York  critic,  spoke  to  the 
student  body  Wednesday  morning,  December  9,  telling 
us  of  the  importance,  beauty  and  charm  of  the  play. 
The  School  for  Scandal.  Miss  Kerst,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Spoken  English  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Paul, 
also  of  that  department,  and  honorary  faculty  member 
of  the  class  of  '26,  have  made  all  these  delightful  ar- 
rangements for  us,  and  certainly  are  to  be  most  grate- 
fully lauded  for  their  thoughtful  help. 


News  of  Note 

The  following  note  is  a  happy  result  of  our  admis- 
sion last  year  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  and  is  a  tribute  to  our  college: 
"My  dear  Dr.  Coolidge: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  our  Association  held  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity last  week,  you  were  elected  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dent, to  represent  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"George  Wm.  McClelland." 

Miss  Coolidge  spoke  on  "Recent  Developments  in  the 
Education  of  Women"  at  the  Pittsburgh  Female  Col- 
lege Association,  November  30.  This  Association  gave 
us  a  fine  sum  during  the  campaign  and  is  interested  in 
future  scholarship.  Several  granddaughters  of  this  As- 
sociation are  students  in  our  college. 

December  4,  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  at  the  Sheridan 
Women's  Club.  The  leader  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  college  and  urged  the  members  of  the 
club  to  greater  interest  when  the  building  program  is 
planned. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  appointed  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  outstanding  features  of  a  building  pro- 
gram. The  Alumnae  members  are  taking  the  first  steps 
in  this  direction  in  order  to  make  a  report  to  the 
committee  on  certain  features. 

The  Faculty-Student  Council  had  tea  with  Miss  Cool- 
idge, Tuesday,  November  24.  There  was  a  full  attend- 
ance. Interesting  reports  of  the  national  conference  at 
Wellesley  were  given  by  the  two  students  sent  there, 
Catherine  Sayers  and  Esther  Watson.  Various  college 
aff'airs  were  discussed.  As  the  subject  of  smoking  in 
colleges  had  appeared  in  the  morning  papers,  it  was 
naturally  a  subject  of  interest.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  the  students  as  well  as  the  faculty  was  that 
sentiment  is  so  strongly  against  student  smoking  that 
there  is  no  need  of  special  legislation  here.  Since  then 
many  expressions  of  opinion  have  been  received  show- 
ing much  sympathy  with  this  in  our  community. 


Prodigal 

By  Du  Bose  Heyivard 

Some  day,  when  the  stern  seeker  in  my  brain 

Has  ceased  to  drive  me  stumbling  through  the  dark. 

Dropping  dead  cinders  for  each  faint  new  spark, 

Only  to  see  the  new  one  wax  and  wane; 

When  all  my  dreams  are  numbered  with  the  slain; 

And   wisdom,  that  egregious   patriarch 

Has  told  his  last  half  truth,  and  left  me  stark; 

I  shall  go  home,  I  shall  go  home  again. 

Laughter  will  greet  me,  waiting  in  the  hall; 

And  friendships  will  come  trooping  down  the  stairs. 

Sweet  as  old  rose  leaves  wrinkled  in  a  jar. 

Battles  and  loves  will  move  me  not  at  all. 

There  will  be  juleps,  billiards,  family  prayers, 

And  a  clean  passport  for  another  star. 

— The  Bookman. 
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A  December  Reveiy 

By  Helena  Lorenz   Williams 

The  white-haired,  ruddy  skinned,  portly  old  gentle- 
man seated  in  the  big  armchair  held  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand.  "Four  hundred  million  Christmas  seals  sold 
in  the  United  States,"  he  read.  Deeply  absorbed,  he 
finished  it.  Then  he  laid  the  paper  on  the  table  beside 
him,  and  looked  out  at  the  winter  landscape.  Once  or 
twice  he  nodded  thoughtfully  and  a  gentle  smile  deep- 
ened the  grooves  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and 
spread  over  all  his  benign  countenance. 

The  old  gentleman's  thoughts  sped  back  to  a  Decem- 
ber 21  years  ago,  when  a  lonely  little  batch  of  bright 
colored  Christmas  seals  lay  practically  unnoticed  on  a 
postoffice  counter  in  Denmark.  He,  Einar  Holboell, 
then  an  obscure  clerk  in  the  little  postoffice,  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  printing  a  "Christmas  stamp"  to  be 
pasted  on  Christmas  mail,  as  a  means  of  raising  a 
few  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
for  tuberculous  children.  So  perfectly  did  the  little 
stickers  fulfill  their  mission  that  the  news  spread  over 
the  country  and,  when  Jacob  Riis,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  America's  social  service  workers  came  for  a  short 
visit  to  his  mother  country,  he  heard  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  new  idea. 

He  wrote  an  enthusiastic  story  for  the  Outlook  on 
the  success  of  the  new  Christmas  seal  and  Miss  Emily 
Bissell  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  read  the  article.  She 
decided  that  if  seals  could  raise  money  for  tuberculosis 
work  in  Denmark,  they  could  perhaps  do  the  same 
in  America.  And,  sure  enough,  she  was  able  to  sell 
300,000  seals.  From  the  proceeds  the  site  was  pur- 
chased for  the  first  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  her 
state. 

But  the  work  of  the  little  penny  stickers  had  just 
begun.  From  1908  to  1919  the  American  Red  Cross 
sponsored  the  seal  sale,  which  spread  more  and  more 
rapidly  every  year.  During  that  time  it  bore  the  or- 
ganization's familiar  square  armed  cross.  In  1919  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  its  affiliated  or- 
ganizations conducted  the  sale,  and  from  then  on  the 
internationally  known  double-barred  cross  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  appeared  on  the  seals. 

Last  year  three  of  the  largest  printing  plants  in  the 
United  States  worked  for  months  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  orders  to  turn  out  1,250,000,000  seals!  Ap- 
proximately $4,500,000  was  raised  from  the  sale  of 
these  little  carriers  of  good  health.  With  the  money 
tuberculosis  sanatoria,  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries, 
public  health  nurses,  open  air  schools  and  preventoria 
have  been  financed.  Literally  millions  of  copies  of  edu- 
cational printed  matter  dealing  with  tuberculosis  and 
general  disease  prevention  have  carried  the  message 
of  good  health  into  American  homes.  The  modern 
Health  Crusade,  probably  the  largest  health  education 
movement  in  the  world,  has  taught  more  than  8,000,000 
boys  and  girls  daily  habits  of  cleanliness,  diet,  rest  and 
exercise  that  will  develop  them  into  robust  men  and 
women. 


In  the  little  town  in  faraway  Denmark,  the  oM  gen- 
tleman seated  in  the  big  armchair  dropped  his  white 
head  against  the  upholstered  back.  A  look  of  smiling 
contentment  and  peace  settled  over  his  ruddy,  cheerful 
face.  He  looked  so  like  a  personification  of  Santa  Claus 
that,  instinctively,  one  glanced  about  the  room  for  the 
big  bag  of  toys  and  looked  outside  the  window  for  his 
faithful  reindeer.  But  Einar  Holboell  merely  settled 
himself  more  comfortably  and  sighed  happily.  "After 
all,"  he  reflected,  "it  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  poor 
mortals  to  have  their  simple  ideas  result  in  so  much 
joy  to  humanity."  For  a  moment  he  gazed  out  of  the 
window.  Then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  folded  his  hands  in 
his  lap.  And  so  Santa  Claus  sat  dozing,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  children  of  the  world  would  have  a 
merry  Christmas. 


Stamp  out 
Tuberculosis 

with  these 

Christmas 
Seals 


Merry  ChfistmaM 
and  Good  Health 


The  National,  State,  and  Local  Tuberculosis 
Associations  of  the  United  States 
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Teaching  as  a  Profession 

From  time  to  time  the  vocational  committee  hopes 
to  give  a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  professions  of 
special  interest  to  college  women.  Through  this  medium, 
it  is  felt,  new  ideas  on  professions  may  be  gathered 
which  will  be  helpful  to  students. 

In  interviewing  students  it  is  found  that  nearly  half 
of  them  are  interested  in  teaching. 

While  teaching  is  one  of  the  oldest  fields  of  work  for 
women  it  is  a  growing  profession  and  the  standards  in 
preparation  and  service  are  ever  improving. 

Most  schools,  at  the  present  time,  ask  that  a  teacher 
be  a  college  graduate  and  many  of  the  better  high 
schools  prefer  those  who  have  received  a  master's 
degree. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  filled  to  overflowing 
in  their  summer  courses  with  teachers  eager  to  special- 
ize in  their  particular  subject,  for  teaching  is  becoming 
more  specialized  each  year. 

Schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of  business,  schools 
of  home  economics,  of  art,  and  of  music  have  been  or- 
ganized with  curricula  including  subjects  in  education 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  these  special  sub- 
jects. 

Aside  from  the  elementary,  secondary,  private  school, 
and  college  teaching,  there  are  now  many  opportunities 
for  teachers  in  special  schools,  such  as  schools  for  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  mentally  defective, 
all  of  which  require  teachers  of  specialized  training. 
■  More  and  more  is  the  Social  Service  element  being 
recognized  in  teaching,  and  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  organizing  special  departments  in  social 
science.  In  fact  the  variety  of  departments  in  colleges 
and  universities  offers  endless  opportunity  for  those 
interested  in  education. 
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Theatre  News 


Pitt 


December  7-12,  "Magda." 

The  only  dramatic  production  in  the  city  this  week 
is  a  drama  "Magda,"  written  by  Hermann  Sudermann. 
Sudermann  is  one  of  the  greater  European  dramatists 
of  the  present  day  and  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
naturalism  in  the  theater.  "Magda"  is  undoubtedly  his 
masterpiece  and  here,  as  in  no  other  of  his  works,  can 
Sudermann  be  seen  at  his  best.  The  play  features  Ber- 
tha Kalich,  who  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  famous 
on  the  American  stage  for  her  marvellous  strength  in 
character  portrayal.  The  play  is  mainly  modern  in 
treatment,  with  just  enough  of  yesterday's  ideas  to 
give  it  interest.  A  girl  runs  away  from  home  that  she 
may  escape  marriage  with  a  man  chosen  by  her  father. 
Twelve  years  later,  she  returns  home,  a  famous  opera 
singer,  and  full  of  modern  ideas  regarding  the  moral 
problem  with  which  she  is  confronted.  The  conflict  of 
her  realism  and  the  puritanic,  conventional  idealism  of 
her  father  results  in  a  plot  of  amazing  intensity  and 
dramatic  power. 

Nixon 

December  14-19,  "School  for  Scandal." 

Everyone  who  saw  the  revival  of  "The  Rivals"  last 
year  will  need  no  second  urging  to  attend  the  produc- 
tion of  another  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  come- 
dies, which  is  to  be  given  at  the  Nixon  throughout  the 
week  of  December  14.  The  play  is  the  finest  example 
of  the  comedy  of  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  often  called  "the  most  popular  comedy  in  the 
English  language."  As  usual  with  this  type  of  play, 
the  characters  are  numerous;  however,  they  are  not 
without  purpose  for  they  give  an  extensive  background 
to  the  somewhat  loosely  constructed  plot  and  sustain 
the  buzz  of  society  scandal  that  pervades  the  play  from 
the  prologue  to  the  epilogue.  May  Collins,  as  Lady 
Teazle,  is  as  charming,  sweet  and  naive  as  any  country 
girl  would  be  who,  when  brought  into  the  fire  of  London 
society  and  petty  pleasures  still  maintains  the  inno- 
cence and  artlessness  of  a  rural  maid.  0.  P.  Heggie, 
James  Dales,  Julia  Hoyt  also  have  leading  parts.  Hen- 
rietta Grossman  is  Lady  Sneerwell  and  throughout  the 
play  her  conversation  sustains  the  temper  of  a  satirical, 
scandal-loving,  experienced  woman  of  the  world. 

Alvin 

Week  of  December  21,  "The  Student  Prince  " 
Pittsburgh  people  who  love  really  good  things  in 
music  and  drama  will  have  an  unusual  treat  when 
The  Student  Prince  comes  on  December  21.  The  pro- 
duction is  said  to  be  the  most  superb  thing  of  its  type 
in  years.  It  is  coming  to  Pittsburgh  direct  from  a 
twelve-months'  run  in  Chicago,  and  a  hundred  produc- 
tions in  Detroit. 


Improving  Grandmother 

"Primes  and   Prisms,"   by   Percival  Print,    the 

Perfect  Speaker 

You   must   not   set,   you   must   not   lay.   Don't   ask  the 

reason  why. 
To  sit  is  always  easy,  and  'tis  easier  far  to  lie. 
You  must  not  say  "protectioned"  when  you  aim  to  say 

"protected" 
You  must  not  say  "He  done  it,"  nor  call  the  boy  a  "kid" 
But,  if  they  told  him  not  to,  you  know,  of  course  he  did. 
Do  not  say  "I  feel  sadly."  'Tis  better  to  feel  sad. 
Also  do  not  "feel  badly"  when  you  know  you  should  feel 

bad.  — The  Bookynan. 


Court  3727,  3728 
Everything  a  Janitor  Needs 

JANITORS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

301  Market  Street,  Pittsburgh 


Say  "Merry  Christmas"  with  Flowers 


Blooming  Plants 
Baskets  of  Plants 
Wreaths 
Song  Birds 


Boxes  of  Cut  Flowers 
Corsages 

Floral  Decorations 
Fancy  Cages 
Novelties 


JOSEPH  A.  KING 

Flowers  of  Quality 
413  Sixth  Ave  Nixon  Theater  BIdg. 

Telephone  Atlantic  4728 
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ROWLAND  &  CLARK 

Week  commencing  December  14 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 

"THE  SPLENDID  ROAD" 
With  Anna  Q.  Nilsson 

Lionel  Barrymore         Robert  Frazer 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 

Thomas  Meighan     Lois  Wilson 
in  "IRISH  LUCK" 


Read  The  Film  Forecast,  Pittsburgh's  only 
Movie  Magazine 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Ton  Can  Get  It  at  Graff's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

Graff  Brothers,  Incorporated 


Hiland  3050 


5912  Penn  Avenue 


For  Christmas 

SEND    FLOWERS             | 

The  Perfect  Qift 

A 

.  W.   SMITH 

CO. 

Liberty  at  Sixth                          Penn 

at  Stanwix 

Flowerfone  Atlantic  5463 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Co, 

Coal  and  Builders'  Supplies 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Largest  Jewelry  Establishment  in  Pittsburgh 

Special  Pearl  Exhibit 

A  special  assemblage  of  rich  and  rare  Pearls 
from  the  Orient— in  carefully  matched  J<lec\- 
laces  and  individual  Gem  Pearls,  at  $1000  to 
$LOO,ooo.oo.  Tou  are  invited  to  see  this  display 

!  TftellARDY&llAYES  Q> 

Hardy  5.  H  aye/- Building 
Wood  St  ai  OUver  Ave.  Eitt/iJurga 
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Glee  Club  Activities 


A  Link  to  Forge 


On  Friday  evening,  January  S,  1926,  at  the  Parents' 
Reception,  the  Glee  Club  gave,  by  special  request,  the 
Christmas  cantata,  "There  Were  Shepherds,"  by  Myles 
B.  Foster.  The  rendition  of  this  lovely  selection  was 
enthusiastically  received.  The  Glee  Club  sang  for  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  at  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  Satur- 
day afternoon,  January  9,  192fi. 

The  annual  concert  with  the  Carnegie  Tech  Musical 
Clubs  will  be  Saturday  evening,  January  16,  1926.  The 
program  is  as  follows : 

Come  Down  to  Kew Deis 

Invictus Hiihii 

P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 

Dear   Old   Tech Johnson 

Going  Home Dvorak 

Carnegie  Glee  Club 

Readings  by  Elsie  McElwain — 
His  Symptoms. 
Home  for  the  Holidays. 

The   Flying  Ace Zanetics 

Carnegie  Instrumental  Club 

Solo Selected 

A.  V.  Nern,  Tech 

Trees Hahn 

P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 
Incidental  Solo — Henrietta  Spelsberg,  P.  C.  W. 

Instrumental  Solo Selected 

E.  A.  Davidson,  Tech 

INTERMISSION 

Murmuring-  Zephyrs Jenacn 

Honey  Chile Strickland 

Carnegie  Glee  Club 

Solo Selected 

Gertrude  Rodgers,  P.  C.  W. 

Serenade Shubert 

Instrumental  Club,  Tech 

Glorious  Forever Rachinaninoff 

P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 

Alma  Mater O'Brien 

Carnegie  Musical  Clubs 

Alma  Mater Meloy 

P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 
INFORMAL  DANCING 


When  we  were  working  for  our  endowment,  we  sang 
wholeheartedly  a  parody  on  "There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail."  Those  of  us  who  were  here  then  will  remember 
that  we  sang  of  the  endowment  as  a  "long,  long  chain 
a-binding  the  distant  east  to  the  west,"  and  of  a 
"strong,  strong  need  arising  for  each  to  help  the  cam- 
paign." 

Now  we  have  in  college  another  activity  to  which 
these  same  words  might  very  well  be  applied — the  Stu- 
dent Friendship  Fund.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  won- 
derful work  our  money  did  during  the  war;  how  it 
kept  students  alive  and  prevented  the  total  destruction 
of  educational  facilities  in  many  countries.  Now  the 
nature  of  the  work  has  changed  somewhat;  it  is  to-day 
a  work,  not  of  preservation,  but  of  reconstruction  and 
advancement.  Student  Friendship  was  never  just 
charity;  in  its  new  phase  it  savors  of  it  even  less.  Our 
money  goes  to  help  students  to  help  themselves;  it 
aids  in  rebuilding  educational  programs,  and  in  prepar- 
ing the  present  student  generation  to  "be  leaders  in 
their  own  countries.  Although  conditions  are  improv- 
ing, the  "strong,  strong  need"  still  exists.  Nothing 
can  bind  east  and  west  together  so  firmly  as  the  chain 
of  help  and  mutual  understanding  among  students. 

And  one  word  more :  The  Student  Friendship  drive 
is  a  college  activity.  Although  the  Y.  W.,  for  conveni- 
ence, is  managing-  the  campaign,  it  includes  every  girl' 
in  college,  regardless  of  her  membership  or  non-mem- 
bership in  our  organization.  Remember  that  many 
small  amounts  often  make  more  than  a  few  large  ones. 
Let  every  one  make  some  pledge,  payable  before  the 
end  of  February.  P.  C.  W.  has  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord in  the  past.     May  her  future  be  no  less  promising! 


Announcement 


There  will  be  but  one  issue  of  The  Arrow  in  Janu- 
ary, but  regular  issues  twice  a  month  will  follow  until 
June.  The  class  issues  will  appear  in  March  and  April 
and  competition  is  encouraged  for  it  is  hoped  that  by 
that  means  an  incentive  for  excellency  will  result. 
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Vespers 

Last  Sunday  at  Vespers,  Miss  Houston  spoke  on  "The 
Religious  Note  in  French  Literature."  Miss  Houston 
said  that  the  French  people  are  not  so  gay  and  frivo- 
lous as  they  appear  to  he,  but  at  heart  are  serious  and 
religiously  inclined.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  she  quoted 
several  of  the  French  writers,  including  Descartes, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Francis  Januves,  a  modern  poet. 

Ella  English  contributed  most  acceptably  to  the  serv- 
ice by  her  solo,  "The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is," 
by  Charles  Gounod. 

"  Dr.   Scott  will   speak  at  Vespers  next  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 17. 


Club  News 


Phi  Pi.  At  the  meeting  of  Wednesday,  January  13, 
1926,  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Peabody  High  School  faculty, 
spoke  on  "Roman  Coins."  Beside  the  regular  club 
members  the  Freshman  Latin  students  and  several 
faculty  members  were  present.  The  hostesses  were 
Isabel  Epley  and  Edith  Hays. 

/.  R.  C.  At  the  meeting  of  January  6,  1926,  the  dis- 
cussion was  along  the  line  of  current  topics.  Eleanor 
Fulton  spoke,  Catherine  McRoberts  gave  a  book  review 
on  "The  Occident  and  the  Orient,"  Katherine  Towe 
gave  her  report  on  the  convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  which  she  attended  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Omega.  At  the  meeting  of  January  6,  1926,  Miss 
,A.nderson,  of  Thurston  Preparatory  School,  gave  a 
most  enlightening  talk  on  "Letters  and  Memoirs."  Hos- 
tesses for  the  afternoon  were  Laura  Louise  Canfield, 
Eugenie  Negley  and  Edith  Jay. 

French  Club.  At  the  meeting  of  December  16,  1925, 
real  originality  was  shown  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
party.  Gifts  were  concealed  in  Berry  hall  and  each 
member  of  the  club  had  to  hunt  for  them.  Two  Christ- 
mas plays  were  given.  The  subject  for  the  meeting  of 
January  13,  1926,  was  "French  Music." 

The  Ukelele  Clnb  has  had  one  meeting  since  the  holi- 
days. Many  girls  came  back  with  new  "ukes"  and  new 
"pep".  We  are  now  planning  a  program  to  present 
early  in  the  spring.  All  members  come  out  and  join  us! 
You  don't  know  what  fun  you're  missing! 

Dramatic  Club.  The  members  of  the  Drama  League 
of  this  city  were  delightfully  entertained  at  a  tea,  by 
the  Dramatic  Club  in  the  chapel  on  December  14,  1925. 
The  tea  was  given  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  cast 
of  "The  School  for  Scandal."  Mr.  0.  P.  Heggie,  who 
played  the  part  of  Sir  Peter;  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  whose 
role  was  that  of  Crabtree;  and  Mr.  James  Dale,  the 
perfect  villain,  spoke  extemporaneously.  Mr.  Dale  es- 
pecially emphasized  the  relation  of  the  English  Drama 
League  to  the  American  Drama  League.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  School  for  Scandal"  Mr.  Dale  mentioned 
the  difficulties  of  reviving  the  stage  of  Sheridan's  time, 
and  of  producing  the  costume  and  the  lighting  effects. 
He  brought  out  the  fact  of  the  skill  required  to  use  all 
the  scenes  without  audiences  waiting  between  acts  and 
scenes.  This  achievement  is  truly  notable  in  modern 
theatre  production.  Finally,  Mr.  Dale  set  foi-th  clearly 
the  pleasure  and  the  value  for  our  own  students  in 
staging  "The  School  for  Scandal."  The  short  musical 
program  and  the  serving  of  tea  added  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  guests.  The  January  meeting  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  will  be  omitted. 


STYLE  NEWS 

Princess  dresses  in  georgette  and  flat  crepe — 
also  waist-line  effects  and  cape-back  models,  m 
all  the  new  spring  shades  for  1926,  such  as: 


Miami  Rose 

Champagne 

Mauve  Taupe 

Mauve 

Nude 

Bran 

Bluettc 

Sunset 

Biscuit 

Woodland  Rose 

Peach 

Moonlight 

Seaspray 

French  Nude 

Dove  Gray 

Rose  Marie 

Blush 

Shadow 

Atmosphere 

Grain 

Sandalwood 

$19.75  to  $29.75 

We  coll  your  attention  to  the  wonderful  display  o' 
radiogram  models  just  photoed  from  Paris,  giving  you 
all  the  information  for  your  clothes  budget.  Here 
just  as  they  stepped  off  the  stage.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself.  A  group  of  sketches  is  on  display. 

THE  GRACE  SHOPPE 

231  Oliver  Avenue 
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CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMAN  N^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Y.  W.  Notes 

Instead  of  the  usual  Christmas  sei'vice,  the  last  Y.  W. 
meeting-  before  the  holidays  consisted  of  the  Christmas 
story  told  in  Scripture  readings,  shadow  pictures,  and 
carols.  At  the  close  of  the  service  a  collection  was  tak- 
en, w.th  which  Elsie  MoUer  was  able  to  make  Christmas 
a  happy  time  for  one  of  her  "case-families." 

On  B^ebruary  second  we  shall  have  an  illustrated  talk 
on  the  Near  East. 

If  each  Y.  W.  girl  would  but  express  her  opinions, 
and  thus  aid  us  vitally  by  her  suggestions,  we  should 
be  nearer  to  attaining  the  ideal  Y.  W.  program. 


News  of  Note 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  each  critic  teacher 
under  whom  Senior  girls  are  doing  observation  and 
practice  teaching  and  was  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  college.  Practically  all  teachers  and  principals 
have  accepted : 

"It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  us  each  year  to  have  as 
our  guests,  at  the  college,  the  teachers  who  have  shown 
such  an  interest  in  our  student  teachers  and  who  have 
done  them  so  much  kind,  as  well  as  efficient  service. 

"On  Saturday  evening,  .January  16,  our  annual  Glee 
Club  concert  takes  place.  We  are  inviting  our  princi- 
pals and  teachers  to  have  an  informal  supper  with  us 
and  the  students  at  the  President's  house.  Woodland 
Road,  and  remain  for  the  concert.  Supper  will  be  at 
6:30  o'clock  and  we  hope  very  much  that  you  will  find 
it  possible  to  be  with  us. 

"With  sincere  appreciation  of  your  interest  in  our 
college  and  your  help  in  its  work." 

A  feasible  plan  for  purchasing  a  new  organ  for  the 
chapel  has  been  proposed.  Until  this  time  the  money 
made  by  student  organizations  has  been  given  to  the 
endowment  fund,  but  this  money  may  now  be  concen- 
trated for  another  purpose.  This  year's  Freshman  class 
was  asked  not  to  pledge  to  the  endowment  fund,  be- 
cause it  is  not  desirable  that  any  more  long-time  pledges 
be  made.  A  two  manual  organ  might  be  installed  in 
the  chapel  for  a  sum  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  Cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grill,  the  new  arrangement  will  give 
increased  floor  space  which  is  needed  almost  as  much 
as  is  the  new  organ.  When  the  new  music  hall  is  built 
this  two  manual  organ  will  be  transfered  to  it  and  a 
concert  organ  installed  in  the  new  assembly  hall.  By 
the  date  of  February  1,  the  presidents  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  classes  will  have  seriously  considered  the 
matter  of  how  much  money  the  students  can  be  count- 
ed on  for  the  project,  and  the  first  payment  will  be 
made  and  the  contract  let  for  the  new  organ. 

Next  week  a  report  will  be  given  in  chapel  by  one 
who  attended  the  Interdenominational  Student  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  from  December  29  to 
January  1.  As  it  was  not  possible  for  anyone  to  go  to 
the  conference  from  this  college,  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
students  will  report  to  us.  "176  colleges  and  20  denomi- 
nations were  represented  at  Evanston.  The  balcony 
was  filled  with  200  attentive  observers,  adults.  They 
represented  the  Protestant  Church  in  its  active  mani- 
festations: denominational  boards,  mission  boards, 
various  sorts  of  councils,  publications.  The  balcony  was 
being  brought  to  judgment  by  the  floor.  The  floor  was 
'evaluating  the  church'  as  an  organ  and  tool  for  its 
ideals — criticizing  its  shortcomings,  promising  new 
work  and  methods  for  it,  and  occasionally  stopping  to 
C|uestion  the  ideals  themselves:  What  is  Religion? 
Church?    Mysticism?    Objective  social  welfare?" 

P.  C.  W.  was  very  well  represented  at  the  Monday 
night  performance  of  Austin  Strong's  drama,  "Seventh 
Heaven,"  which  was  put  on  at  the  Nixon  Theatre.  This 


opening  performance  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smith  College  Club,  and  as  our  president  and  dean  are 
both  graduates  of  Smith  College,  the  interests  of  that 
institution  are  of  importance  to  us.  "Seventh  Heaven" 
comes  to  Pittsburgh  for  a  single  week's  engagement 
and  is  a  play  of  courageous  love,  telling  the  story  of  a 
miserable  street  waif  and  her  love  aff'air  with  Chico,  a 
street  washer.  The  play  has  an  unusual  setting  and  it 
reveals,  throughout  the  scenes,  the  misery  and  sorrow 
of  Russian  slum  life. 

Miss  Coolidge  will  speak  at  the  Business  Girls'  sup- 
per at  the  East  Liberty  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  January  21,  1926. 
She  will  also  speak  to  the  Mothers'  Club  of  the  High- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  January  27,  1926.  Students 
who  met  Miss  Louise  Coolidge  while  she  was  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  Miss  Coolidge  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  while  she  was  visiting  here  she  was  award- 
ed first  medal  at  an  exhibition  in  Boston  for  her  ar- 
tistic work  done  in  Italy  last  summer.  In  the  award, 
special  mention  was  made  by  the  jury  of  her  copies  of 
Heads  of  Christ. 

Miss  Grace  Croff  addressed  a  very  appreciative  audi- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  Southern  Club  at  the  Schen- 
ley  Hotel  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  8,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Experimental  Theatre  at  Harvard." 

Miss  Ely  will  represent  P.  C.  W.  at  a  conference  to 
be  held  by  the  North  Atlantic  section  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
at  Atlantic  City  from  JaTiuary  14  to  17,  at  which  she, 
with  the  delegates  of  each  of  the  thirty-eight  colleges 
represented,  will  give  a  ten-minute  talk  on  the  subject 
of  "Interesting  Developments  in  College  Life  During 
the  Last  Two  Years."  Headquarters  for  the  confer- 
ence will  be  at  Haddon  Hall  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  Department  of  English  is  giving  a  reception  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Briscoe  Hopkins,  writer  and 
lecturer,  Thursday  afternoon,  January  14.  Miss  Hop- 
kins will  speak  on  "What  Is  a  Book?"  The  guests  will 
include  members  of  the  League  of  American  Penmen, 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  the  College  Club,  the  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  Alumnae  Association,  the  Authors'  Club,  and  the 
Press  Club,  as  well  as  students,  alumnae  and  friends  of 
the  College.  Mrs.  Hopkins  will  remain  at  P.  C.  W.  for 
three  days  to  speak  to  various  groups  of  students  and 
to  hold  individual  conferences. 
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Dot.  Floyd,  '28                 Rachel  Stevenson,  '27 
Betty  Bateman,  '28         Laura  L.  Canfield,  '28 
Betty  MacColl,  '29 
Faculty  Advisor Miss  Grace  Croff 

BUSINESS  STAFF 

Business  Manager Christine  Griggs,  '27 

Advertising  Manager Virginia  Ray,  '28 

Circulation  Manager Sara  Geer,  '28 


Positive,  Not  Negative  Resolutions 

When  Miss  Coolidge  speaks  to  us  at  the  first  chapel 
service  of  the  new  year  she  fills  us  with  inspiration 
and  makes  us  confident  of  success.  Her  courageous 
and  devoted  endeavor  has  been  followed  by  glorious 
achievement  during  the  four  years  since  she  has  been 
acting  as  president  of  our  College  and  we  honor  her 
for  the  fine  standard  which  she  has  upheld.  Miss 
Coolidge's  message  for  1926  urging  us  "to  fill  our  minds 
and  hearts  with  plans  for  a  host  of  good  things  which 
we  hope  to  accomplish,  rather  than  with  negative  reso- 
lutions which  are  so  easily  broken"  will  be  our  slogan 
for  the  coming  year. 

With  examinations  in  the  near-offing  our  minds  are 
certainly  filled — but  mostly  with  anxiety.  However, 
we  are  resolved  to  prove  that  "this  is  the  best  thing  we 
do — pass  all  examinations  successfully!"  Freshmen 
need  not  worry  too  much  for  after  they  have  passed 
their  first  "mid-years"  we  are  certain  that  they  will  find 
themselves  confident  in  all  future  ordeals. 


Alumnae  News 

Christmas  cards  were  received  from  George  A.  Mark- 
ell,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Markell,  of 
Vandergrift,  born  July  17,  1925.  Mrs.  Markell  was 
Dorothy  Stoebener,  '17. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Dorothy  McCormick,  '23,  to  Hobart  L.  Means,  of  Belle- 
vue.   The  wedding  date  has  not  been  set. 

Lauretta  Light,  '2.5,  is  taking  post  graduate  work  at 
Carnegie  Tech  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn 
choir. 

On  Wednesday,  January  6,  an  executive  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Council,  the  Alumnae  Trustees  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  Decade  Clubs  was  held  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  college  before  the  regular  spring 
meeting  of  the  council. 

.  Josephine  Paul,  '18,  was  married  to  William  Means, 
of  Bellevue,  on  December  30,  1925. 

Stella  Wagenfeler,  '24,  has  left  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  become  the  secretary  of  a  new  department  of 
the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  organization  of  "Young 
Girls  in  Business  and  Industry." 

Dorothy  Minor,  '18,  was  married  in  December  to 
Mr.  Emmett  F.  Carey,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.- 
Carey  are  at  home  on  Columbo  street. 

-The  alumnae  are  proud  to  announce  that  they  cleared 
over  $2,000  from  their  benefit,  "The  Student  Prince." 

Elizabeth  Stevenson,  '25,  the  newly  chosen  alumnae 
secretary  has  now  begun  her  duties  in  the  alumnae 
oflice  on  the  second  floor  of  Berry  Hall  where  she  may 
be  reached  by  telephone  at  any  time. 

Decade  VI.  had  a  meeting  at  Woodland  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday, January  9,  1926.  They  decided  to  meet  every 
two  months  and  elected  the  following  officers: 

Mary  Priscilla  Lemmer President 

Marian  Frank Vice  President 

Louise  Graham Secretary-Treasurer 

Mary  Knox,  '25,  is  teaching  grade  school  in  New 
York  state. 

Elizabeth  Stevenson,  '25,  visited  Jean  MacColl,  '25, 
over  New  Year's. 

Since  this  years  number  of  the  Pennsylvanian  is  an 
historical  number,  we  think  that  it  should  appeal  espe- 
cially to  the  alumnae.  One  section  is  entitled  "Mem- 
ories" and  the  mood  of  the  entire  book  is  reminiscent. 
In  all  the  features,  the  old  is  contrasted  with  the  new-^ 
and  the  result  is  monf  interesting!  Send  your  subscrip- 
tions to  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  business  manager. 

Martha  Leslie,  '23,  just  left  for  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, to  do  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Marion  Rainey,  '23,  to  Mr.  J.  William  Johnston. 
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Arrows  and  Darts 


Co)>t)ibuti.ons  to  this  section  nre  eayerly  solicited. 
Drop  your  notes  or  letters  in  the  "Arroiv  box"  ivhich 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  chapel  door,  or  hand  them  to  a 
member  of  the  staff  some  time  before  the  next  issue 
of  February  12.  Initials  and  class  numerals  only  need 
be  signed,  or,  if  a  member  of  the  faculty,  only  the  ini- 
tials. Any  subject  of  college  interest  may  be  discussed, 
and  the  editors  urge  you  to  voice  your  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  "Arron-s  and  Darts". 


Dear  Editor : 

Lest  anyone  should  say  that  I  am  using-  our  college 
publication  as  an  organ  for  class  propaganda,  I  will 
remind  my  worthy  critics  that  the  last  student  govern- 
ment meeting  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  whole  student 
body  is  interested  in  the  subject.  What  subject?  Senior 
caps  and  gowns! 

General  student  opinion  as  there  expressed,  seems  to 
be  as  follows:  We  want  our  College  chapel  services  to 
be  as  impressive  as  possible.  To  see  Miss  Coolidge  and 
the  Senior  class  in  gowns  (with  caps  added  to  the  Sen- 
iors for  good  measure),  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  serv- 
ice. But  to  produce  this  dignified  effect,  all  the  Seniors 
must  wear  their  caps  and  gowns. 

After  the  student  body  has  so  freely  and  unmistak- 
ably expressed  its  opinion,  what  is  the  Senior  class  to 
do?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  way  open. 
We,  the  Seniors,  voted  to  ask  Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss 
Marks  to  wear  gowns  to  chapel.  We  ought,  then,  to 
be  willing  to  wear  them  ourselves. 

I  know,  as  well  as  anyone,  the  terrible  bother  of 
rushing  madly  from  class,  snatching  up  cap  and  gown, 
putting  them  on  in  flight,  and  arriving  breathless  on 
the  last  gasp  of  the  prologue.  But  I  believe  that  unless 
all  the  Seniors  wear  them,  there  is  no  use  in  a  small 
number  of  us  trying  to  do  it.  (We  will  remember  that 
the  underclassmen  emphasized  this  point.)  If  a  few 
can  wear  their  caps  and  gowns  every  day,  the  rest 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  effort.  It  looks  a  great 
deal  worse  to  see  a  sparse  scattering  of  black  and 
white  in  the  midst  of  a  conglomeration  of  colors,  than 
to  have  no  gowns.  Besides,  as  has  been  suggested,  it 
isn't  fair  for  a  few  to  have  to  live  up  to  a  decision 
while  the  rest  go  happily  on  in  blissful  unconcern.  And 
another  little  hint: — it  has  been  whispered  that  the 
•Juniors  would  appreciate  clean  collars. 

Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks  have  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  Seniors  wear  caps  and  gowns  every  day. 
The  effort  won't  kill  us  to  wear  them  four  days,  in- 
stead of  just  to  student  government  meeting.  In  spite 
of  the  inconvenience,  I  believe  that  the  Seniors  ought 
to  vote  that  all  wear  their  caps  and  gowns  next  semes- 


ter, to  take  a  general  rather  than  a  personal  view  of 
the  question. 

— M.  O.,  '26. 

A  good  argument  abl.v  presented.  Are  there  any 
other  sides  to  the  question?  They  may  be  discussed  be- 
fore the  Senior  class  vote  the  second  semester. — Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

When  the  last  bell  rings  and  the  entire  class  promptly 
shuts  its  mind  to  further  enlightenment  and  prepares 
to  leave,  then  begins  the  daily  struggle  of  the  profes- 
sor to  lecture  against  time.  Why  work  so  hard  for 
those  last  few  minutes?  Really  nothing  is  accomplished 
— a  student,  the  average  one,  remembers  nothing  of  the 
words  spoken  after  the  bell  has  rung-.  I  do  not  believe 
the  student  can  be  rightly  accused  of  inattention  or 
lack  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  there  is  an  immediate  confusion  in  the  halls 
which  can  easily  be  heard  in  the  class  room.  Then,  per- 
haps, there  is  another  class  to  come  and  she  has  to  get 
a  book  or  climb  the  stairs  to  the  laboratory;  unlucky  is 
she  if  the  professor  of  her  next  class  is  one  who  allows 
no  tardiness,  no  entrance  after  the  second  bell  has  rung. 
Five  minutes  between  bells  pass  very  quickly  if  two  or 
three  minutes  are  taken  by  another  instructor.  Why 
can  we  not  end  the  period  promptly  with  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  and  obviate  necessary  repetition  or  complete 
loss  of  important  material,  and  any  resultant  unpleas- 
antness between  professor  and  students? 

— E.  K.,  '26. 

An  issue  for  lobbying  in  faculty  hall. — Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

In  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  several  things  have  been  considered  the 
most  recent  of  which  has  been  the  organ.  We  all  know 
there  are  yet  many  needs.  This  fact  should  please 
rather  than  displease  us,  because  if  any-  college  has 
reached  a  state  of  perfection,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  to  strive. 

However,  we  are  apt  to  become  accustomed  to  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  and  so  let  us  consider  a  stranger 
entering  a  college  classroom.  What  would  he  notice? 
It  would  be  lack  of  air!  Those  who  are  strixnng  to 
heat  the  buildings  during  the  cold  weather  will  not 
agree.  Therefore,  let  the  stranger  say — lack  of  proper 
ventilation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  girl  can  not  sit  direct- 
ly next  to  an  open  window  and  not  feel  a  draft.  What 
then,  is  the  remedy?  The  stranger  would  dare  to  sug- 
gest glass  ventilators  to  be  put  in  the  windows,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  rooms. 
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Where  are  these  glass  ventilators  to  come  from?  If 
everything  is  possible,  why  not  help  ourselves  by  con- 
tributing to  an  air  fund.  What  is  more  important  than 
air? 

What  do  you  think  of  this  matter,  dear  editor,  and 
what  do  the  readers  of  the  Arrow  think? 

— E.  McK.,  '26. 

Perhaps  a  feasible  plan  to  cure  an  apparent  evil,  but, 
you  know,  the  weather  man  is  quoted  to  have  said  re- 
cently that  our  winter  weather  will  soon  be  over  so 
the  fund  could  hardly  be  started  before  time  for  wide- 
open  windows.  And  the  weather  man  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  prophecies  at  this  college.  He  is  called 
upon  time  and  again  to  provide  suitable  conditions  for 
our  outdoor  events. — Ed. 


The  proper  temperature  for  a  room  is  an  old  and 
still  very  lively  cause  for  ai'gument.  Since  the  warmth 
of  the  room  (if  there  is  any)  is  controlled  by  the  in- 
structor therein,  it  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  pork 
that  instructor  eats,  and  the  woolens  that  instructor 
wears.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  but 
grin  and  bear  it.  However,  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a 
complaint  in  the  matter  and  wish  to  say  to  our  teachers 
in  a  most  pleading  and  lady-like  manner:  "Have  a 
heart!" 

— B.  B.,  '28. 

Th's  letter  proves  that  two  minds  may  run  in  the 
same  channel,  or  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by 
devious  ruminations. — Ed. 


Dear  Editor : 

We  have  heard  a  rumor  that  class  news  in  the  ARROW 
is  to  be  cut  out.  Is  this  really  so?  We  sincerely  hope 
not,  for  to  us,  this  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
paper.  Many  of  us  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  should  be  a  part  of  P.  C.  W.  and  have 
our  name  in  the  "Freshman  Findings."  Now  that  time 
has  arrived,  and  the  sensation  is  just  as  pleasant  as 
we  expected.  It  gives  us  a  very  agreeable  feeling  of 
ownership  in  the  ARROW  to  read  the  little  items  about 
the  members  of  our  own  class.  Then,  aside  from  the 
joy  of  seeing  our  names  in  print,  we  like  to  know  what 
the  other  classes  are  doing,  and  hope  that  they  take  as 
much  interest  in  our  activities.  Don't  you  think  that 
this  column  promotes  class  spirit? 

— ^B.  McC,  '29. 

Clas^  news  has  been  banned  from  this  publication  to 
provide  space  for  material  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
more  informative  value  and  of  a  serious  interest.  How- 
ever, if  public  interest  is  undoubtedly  voiced  in  its 
favor  class  news  will  be  continued,  for  The  Arrow  is 
but  an  instrument  of  the  student  body,  and  its  editors 
are  elected  to  promote  the  wishes  of  that  body. — Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

On  the  bright  and  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
long,  long  ago,  Diogenes  searched  for  a  perfectly  hon- 
est man,  but  to  no  avail.  And  so  today  perfection  is 
still  hard,  no,  more  than  hard  to  And.  The  foregoing 
thought  was  inspired  by  our  Alma  Mater,  so  nearly, 
yet  not  quite  perfect.  Little  flaws  are  noted  at  times, 
though  like  those  in  a  demand,  they  must  be  viewed 
in  a  certain  light  to  become  apparent. 

On  a  winter  day,  when  the  snow  lies  deep,  a  girl 
.says  to  herself,  as  she  trudges  onward  and  upward, 
"Why,  oh  why  wasn't  P.  C.  W.  built  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  and  near  the  street?"  Such  a  thought,  of  course, 
never  occurs  on  a  beautiful  morning,  in  the  fall  or 
spring.  All  of  the  foregoing  might  be  termed  camou- 
flage to  conceal  my  flank  attack  on  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  certainly  the  most  uncomfortable  flaw  in  our 
College — its  heating  system. 

The  heat  of  the  room  in  which  we  take  English  lec- 
ture notes,  perhaps,  suggests  Florida  and  real  estate. 
The  next  class  room  we  enter,  however,  requires  only 
a  buzz  .saw  to  give  it  the  proper  atmosphere  of  a  saw 
mill.  If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  a  thermometer, 
carried  around  by  one  of  us  for  a  day,  would  certainly 
have  a  wild  time. 


Dear  Editor : 

After  a  heated  discussion  among  my  colleagues,-  I 
grasp  my,  trusty  pen  and  set  forth  our  views  in  the  fol- 
lowing approved  manner : 

Tenet  I — It  is  a  known  fact  that  only  the  editor-in- 
chief  and  the  business  manager  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
receive  public  credit  for  being  on  the  aforesaid  year- 
book staff'. 

Tenet  II — While  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  they  should 
receive  special  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  which 
they  do,  yet  what  about  the  other  humble  scribes  toil- 
ing so  restlessly  for  the  glorv  of  the  Purple  and  the 
White. 

Tenet  III — Likewise,  the  underlings  of  the  Arrow 
slave  valiantly  for  a  mere  pittance  of  points. 

Tenet  IV — Who  wants  "points"  anyway?  They  are 
the  balognie  (with  a  humble  obeisance  to  the  student 
government  board). 

Tenet  V — Resolved,  therefore,  that  something  shall 
be  done. 

This  something,  we  coweringly  present  in  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion : 

In  many  colleges  the  staff's  of  the  college  publications 
are  recognized  publically  by  badges,  pins  and  keys. 
It  may  be  answered  that  this  is  done  in  large  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  sake  of  identification.  Mebbe 
so!  Mebbe  so!  Nevertheless,  we  mortal  fools  have 
complexes  on  badges  of  distinction.  (See  the  tired  busi- 
ness man's  collection  of  Elk  badges,  Masonic  pins,  etc.) 
We  superior  females  of  this  institution  are  in  no  whit 
removed  from  the  common  herd  in  that  respect.  We 
like  our  Omega  and  Phi  Pi  pins  as  well  as  any.  Do  you 
adm't  it?    All  right,  let  us  get  on. 

What  we  propose  is  a  system  whereby  we  may  add 
another  badge  to  our  collection.    We  suggest  this: 

That  the  members  of  the  Arrow  and  Englicode  staffs 
be  permitted  to  sport  pins  proclaiming  them  as  such. 
Further,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  staff  be  permitted  to 
wear  kSys   (Keystone  shape,  perhaps?). 

What  a  wealth  of  suggestions  this  may  arouse!  Or, 
what  a  universal  protest!  But  hark!  ye  protestors! 
Before  uttering  the  everlasting  nay,  take  heed  to  that 
grand  and  glorious  feeling  of  wearing  such  an  embleni. 

Stranger:  "What  is  that  key  (or  pin,  as  the  case 
may  be)  on  your  proud  chest?" 

Wearer  (nonchalantly):  "Oh!  Just  a  little  key(  or 
pin,  as  the  case  way  be)  to  show  that  I  was  on  the 
Arrow  {Pennsylvanian)  staff!!!" 

— R.  J.,  '26. 


Who  has  ever  known  a  woman  to  refuse  jewelry ?- 


Ed. 
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A  New  Element — "Woman" 

Symbol— WO. 

A  member  of  the  human  family. 

Occurrence :  Can  be  found  wherever  man  exists.  Sel- 
dom occurs  in  the  free  or  native  state.  Quality  depends 
on  the  state  in  which  it  is  found.  With  the  exception 
of  Massachusetts  state,  the  combined  state  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Physical  Properties:  All  colors  and  sizes.  Always 
appears  in  disguised  condition.  Surface  of  face  seldom 
unprotected  by  coating-  of  paint  or  film  of  powder 
(composition  immaterial).  Boils  at  nothing,  and  may 
freeze  at  any  moment.  However,  it  melts  when  prop- 
erly treated.    Very  bitter  if  not  used  correctly. 

Chemical  Properties:  Extremely  active.  Possesses  a 
great  affinity  for  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  precious 
stones  of  all  kinds.  Violent  reaction  when  left  alone 
by  men.  Ability  to  absorb  all  sorts  of  expensive  food 
at  anytime.  Undissolved  by  liquids,  but  activity  is 
great'y  increased  when  saturated  with  spirit  solutions.. 
Sometimes  yields  to  pressure.  Turns  green  when 
placed  next  to  a  better  appearing  sample.  Ages  very 
rapidly.     Fresh  variety  has  great  magnetic  attraction. 

Note:  Highly  explosive  and  likely  to  be  dangerous 
in  inexperienced  hands. 

— Voo  Doo. 


A  Protestation 


Insjnred  by  Mr.  Walter  Pritchett  Eaton 

If  I'm  to  think  that  "applesauce" 

Is  just  a  gelatinous  mess 

Of  apple  and  sugar  and  maybe  a  spice, 

Served  often  with  duck  and  unusually  nice! 

No  more,  no  less  .    .    . 

Then  I'll  let  my  progeny  think  what  it  please 

And  keep  right  on  jabbering  Americanese. 

If  I'm  to  think  that  "whatta  'n  egg" 

Is  a  term  used  by  one  to  express 

The  extra  finesse  of  a  food  that  is  bred 

By  a  Pertelote  pullet  or  feathered  biped! 

No  more,  no  less  .    .    . 

Then  I'll  let  my  progeny  think  what  it  please 

And  keep  right  on  jabbering  Americanese. 

If  I'm  to  think  that  "dragging  a  hag" 

To  the  annual  mid-year  press 

Means  coercing  a  female  of  uncertain  years  . 

To  some  bargain  basement  despite  all  her  tears ! 

No  more,  no  less  .... 

Then  I'll  let  my  progeny  think  what  it  please 

And  it's  me  for  Americanese! 

L' Envoi 

Why  torture  me  with  queries 

Concerning  the  fate  of  our  Lit? 

Its  essential  I  speak  and  be  understood 

If  never  a  word  be  writ ! 

And  when  I  can  speak  and  be  understood 

By  even  a  Portuguese 

Why  I  11  let  my  progeny  grope  in  the  dark 

And  stick  to  Americanese ! 

— M.  L.  S.,  '29. 


RIECK^McJUNKIN 
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ICE  CREAM 

A  Trio  for  Health 
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Week  commencing  January  18 
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Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 
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February  13 

February  13,  February  13 
— what  happens  on  February 
13?  Oh,  yes,  Valentine  Day 
comes  on  Sunday  this  year, 
so  it  must  be  Saturday  night, 
the  13th,  that  the  annual 
Faculty  Frolic  is  to  take 
place.  And  what  is  it  to  be 
this  year?  A  melodrama,  a 
comic  opera,  or  a  vaudeville 
program?  Somehow,  from 
hints  collected  here  and  there 
we    cannot   get    much   of   an 

idea  of  the  form  this  traditional  performance  is  to  take. 
Miss  Bennett  has  been  asking  for  an  oar.  Mrs.  Rockwell 
wants  a  Spanish  mantilla.  Miss  Evans  (we  heard  her 
make  it)  has  an  appointment  with  the  hairdresser  for 
a  marcel  wave  and  a  curl  (both  at  the  same  time!) 
What  can  it  was?  We  have  heard  some  members  of 
that  august  body  of  educators  complain  bitterly  about 
their  reluctance  to  appear  in  public  as  cannibals,  pi- 
rates, or  chorus  girls.  But  our  private  opinion  is  that 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  enjoy  this  lark  as  much 
as  we  do.  Besides,  we  should  like  to  hear  a  song  similar 
to  the  freshman  funny  song,  built  up  on  the  idea  that 
"Faculty  are  human,  too." 

Louvain  Library 

The  world  was  moved  at  news  of  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Mercier,  primate  of  Belgium,  and  heroic  figure 
of  the  World  War.  "The  German  wrecking  of  Louvain, 
his  old  university,  hurt  hi'm  deeply,  a  hurt  consoled 
much  by  reconstruction  from  the  U.  S."  We  are  proud, 
as  a  college,  of  the  sum  of  $75  contributed  toward  the 
restoring  of  the  Louvain  Library. 


Sophomore  Cotillion 

One  of  the  most  delightful  traditions  of  the  college 
is  the  annual  Sophomore  Cotillion  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  George  Washington.  This 
year  the  Sophomores  will  entertain  us  on  February 
19,  all  members  of  the  class  appearing  in  colonial  cos- 
tume with  the  chapel  as  a  background,  decorated  to 
represent  the  lawn  of  Major  Cullum's  home  in  Haley, 
Georgia.  The  stage  settings  will  depict  the  interior  of 
the  home.  A  most  amusing  program  of  dialogue  and 
song  will  take  place  on  the  platform  for  the  diversion 
of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  The  committee  in 
charge  includes:  Betty  Bateman,  Henrietta  Spelsberg, 
Bessie  Rosen,  Virginia  Ray  and  Helen  Gordon. 


Lincoln  Triumphant 

By  Edwin  Markham 


Lincoln  is  not  dead.    He  lives 
In  all  that  pities  and  forgives. 
He  has  arisen,  and  sheds  a  fire 
That  makes  America  aspire. 

Even  now,  as  when  in  life  he  led. 
He  leads  us  onward  from  the  dead; 
Yes,  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends 
To  make  the  world  a  world  of  friends. 
— Courtesy  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co 


New  Coui'se  in  Hygiene 


A  most  popular  new  course 
has  been  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum, that  of  Hygiene.  In 
general,  it  affords  a  brief 
treatment  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology,  with  empha- 
sis on  positive  health  as 
looked  after  by  daily  routine. 
Several  lectures  by  com- 
petent woman  physicians  will 
be  open  to  the  entire  faculty 
and  student  body  during  the 
course  of  the  semester,  and  it 
is  also  hoped  that  other  lectures  on  diet  and  the  gen- 
eral art  of  living  which  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  will  also  be  open 
to  all. 

The  Red  Cross  certificate,  given  after  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course,  will  include  an  understanding 
of  general  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home,  general  first 
aid  work  and  bandaging. 

Miss  Skinker,  of  the  Science  Department,  who  has 
charge  of  the  course,  is  planning  many  interesting 
features  which  will  be  reported  later. 

Drama  Week 

National  Drama  Week  is  being  celebrated  this  week. 
The  Pittsburgh  center  of  the  Drama  League  of  Amer- 
ica is  staging  a  gala  celebration  of  school  dramatics, 
and  programs  are  being  given  daily  in  Kaufmann's 
Auditorium,  February  8  to  12,  3:15  to  5  o'clock.  There 
will  be  a  play  by  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  February  13,  at  2:15  o'clock,  also  in 
Kaufmann's  auditorium.  Ten  grade  and  junior  high 
schools  presented  plays  and  five  high  school  drama 
clubs  also  performed  on  the  Kaufmann  stage.  Five 
high  school  orchestras  are  furnishing  the  music.  "The 
Drama  League  pleasurably  rings  up  the  curtain  for 
the  feast  of  Drama  as  youth  knows  it." 

Announcing  the  Prom 

Lights,  chiffon,  black  dinner  coats,  glistening  floor, 
streamers — and  best  of  all,  lilting  strains  from  the 
Tommy  Christian  Orchestra  of  Atlanta,  Georgia!  And 
only  three  weeks  away!  AND  favors  if  you  sign  up 
now,  and  come  early  enough. 

Just  a  little  hint  from  headquarters  about  that  last 
point.  There  is  still  time  to  sign  up,  providing  you  get 
in  ahead  of  the  clamoring  alumnae,  so  hurry! 
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News  of  Note 

Dean  M.  Helen  Marks  will  represent  P.  C.  W.  at  the 
National  Dean's  Convention  to  be  held  at  Woodman 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  22-26. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  January  29,  of  the  Congress 
of  Women's  Clubs,  of  Pittsburgh,  an  association  which 
holds  but  three  meetings  a  year,  the  subject  for  the 
discussion  period  was  "College  Problems."  The  Deans 
of  the  following  colleges,  universities  and  normal 
schools  took  for  their  subjects  various  phases  of  stud- 
ent government:  Carnegie  Instituts  of  Technology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Grove  City  College,  Slippery 
Rock  Normal  and  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
Dean  Marks  of  P.  C.  W.  spoke  on  "Student  Govern- 
ment as  a  Preparation  for  Citizenship." 

Friday,  Feb.  5,  the  College  Club  had  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  at  a  program  on  the  subject,  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  for  Women:  Is 
It  Retrogi-essive  or  Progressive?"  Our  president,  Miss 
Coolidge,  gave  the  opening  talk  and  also  a  brief  account 
of  a  new  piece  of  graduate  work  at  Smith  College 
called  the  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's 
Interests.  Miss  McGirr  reported  a  course  at  Vassar  in 
Euthenics  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hallet  reviewed  an 
article  on  the  curriculum,  written  by  President  Wooley 
of  Mount  Holyoke.  Miss  Coolidge  led  the  discussion 
which  proved  of  much  interest. 

Miss  Coolidge  will  represent  the  Pittsburgh  Employ- 
ment Bureau  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  she  serves  as 
chairman,  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Bureaus  to  be  held  in  Washington  the 
third  week  of  February.  Miss  Coolidge  was  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  during  the  five  years  of 
her  absence  from  the  College  and  still  retains  great 
interest  in  the  work. 

Miss  Coolidge  gave  the  program,  "An  Hour  With 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson"  at  the  Colony  of  New  Eng- 
land Women,  Monday,  February  8,  and  at  the  New  Era 
Club,  Wednesday,  February  10.  Music  for  these  pro- 
grams was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Rockwell  and  Miss 
Goodell. 

The  New  Organ 

The  new  organ  is  at  last  a  certainty!  The  contract 
for  a  two  manual  organ  has  been  signed  with  the 
Tellers-Kent  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa.  The  organ,  which  is  to 
be  installed  this  summer,  will  have  all  the  up-to-date 
mechanism.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  size  and  volume  for 
the  present  hall,  and  will  be  of  superior  quality  as  a 
practice  organ.  The  Administration  was  much  encour- 
aged by  the  willingness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  student 
body  in  their  efforts  to  help  this  work. 

The  present  organ  was  a  gift  from  a  former  trustee 
and  close  friend  of  the  College,  Mrs.  John  S.  Nevin,  in 
memory  of  her  daughter,  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College.  This  organ  has  given  splendid  ser- 
vice which  the  College  desires  to  acknowledge  with 
sincere  appreciation. 


rUE  MODE  FOR  SPRING 

Something  T^ew 

DRESSES— in  the  three  new  pastel  shades,  love 
bird,  whirlpool  and  sunset.  Soft  georgettes  with 
taffeta  trimmings,  the  very  latest  thing  for  spring. 

COATS — of  the  new  soft  smooth  materials  in 
the  same  popular  shades.  Featuring  the  new  cape' 
coats,  an-  advance  selection  from  Paris. 

HATS. — the  new  hand\erchief  felts  with  gigold 
crowns.  In  all  the  light  spring  shades,  at  $5.00. 
Also  hats  of  hand-crocheted  straw.  Something 
very  new  that  '"Vogue"  is  featuring  for  March. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Y.  W.  Notes 

February  2,  1926,  Mr.  Thomas  Ewing  of  the  Near 
Eastern  Colleges,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  those 
colleges,  particularly  the  one  at  Beirut.  February  9, 
1926,  Dr.  Sheridan  W.  Bell,  of  the  South  Avenue  M.  E. 
Church  in  Wilkinsburg,  spoke.  There  will  be  in  the 
spring  a  series  of  meetings  in  which  the  four  classes 
will  vie  with  one  another  in  preparing  good  Y.  W. 
meetings.  This  series  of  class  services  will  be  for  the 
four  weeks  beginning  April  13.  The  classes  will  per- 
form in  the  following  order:  Senior,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
Freshman.  Which  will  have  the  best  meeting? 

The  Y.  W.  cordially  welcomes  the  girls  who  entered 
college  this  semester,  and  hopes  they  will  become  mem- 
bers of  its  organization. 

Lecture  on  Perfumes 

On  Wednesday,  February  3,  P.  C.  W.  had  the  honor 
or  hearing  a  most  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on 
"The  Art  and  Science  of  the  Perfume  Industry"  by 
Professor  Marston  T.  Bogart.  Professor  Bogart  is 
Senior  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  at  Columbia 
University.  He  is  internationally  known  for  his  work 
with  perfumes,  drugs  and  dyes,  and  his  chief  interest 
lies  in  their  chemical  composition  and  physiological 
effect. 

Professor  Bogart  gave  us  a  brief  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  perfume  and  its  uses.  It  was  first  consecrated 
to  religious  purposes  and  we  find  many  references  to 
perfumes  in  the  Bible.  It  is  used  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  is  regulated  mainly  by  fashion. 

Unimportant  as  perfume  may  seem,  it  has  advan- 
tages because  it  gives  employment  to  thousands  of 
people  and  gives  the  chemist  the  fascinating  problem 
of  finding  its  components  and  reproducing  them  in  his 
laboratory.  The  sources  are  mainly  from  natural  prod- 
ucts, but  synthetic  products  are  also  used. 

Vespers 

At  vesper  service  Sunday,  February  7,  Miss  Coolidge 
talked  to  the  young  women,  taking  as  her  subject,  "The 
Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  Mrs.  Rockwell  sang. 


Club  News 

/.  R.  C. — Miss  Ruth  E.  Morey  has  invited  I.  R.  C.  to 
meet  at  her  home  Wednesday,  February  24  at  4:30  P. 
M.  Short  talks  on  current  topics  will  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  of  them  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  club  are  to  take  part. 

Phi  Pi — The  following  new  members  were  received 
at  the  initiation  meeting  held  in  Woodland  Hall  draw- 
ing room,  February  10: 

Charlotte  Blank  Rea  Allman 

Carrie  Duval  Louise  Provost 

Jean  Feightner  Mary  Steele 

Suzanne  Finley  Marjory  Stevenson 

jillian  Green  Margaret  Woolridge 

iSarah  Jones        -  Beatrice  Penny 

Bernice  Reefer 


French  Club — At  the  meeting  of  February  10,  Mile. 
Berte  Tevy  spoke  to  the  club. 

Omega — At  an  informal  meeting  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  a  most  enjoyable  program  was  presented  by 
three  members  of  the  club.  Martina  Getting  gave  a 
resume  of  "The  Professor's  House,"  by  Willa  Cather; 
Ruth  Justice  discussed  modern  American  poetry;  and 
Elizabeth  Koehn  reviewed  "Stolen  Fruit,"  by  Nicco- 
demi. 

Virginia  Jordan,  who  was  president  of  Omega  last 
year,  was  a  guest. 

Dramatic  Club — The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be 
held  February  17  when  two  plays  will  be  presented  by 
students  and  members  of  the  club  under  the  direction 
of  Marian  Johnson.  The  cast  for  "The  Flower  of 
Yeddo,"  includes  the  following  persons :  Ruth  Justice, 
Christine  Griggs,  Nellie  Gretton,  Bessie  Rosen.  The 
other  play  "The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat"  is  cast  as 
follows:  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  Ruth  Rymer,  Gertrude 
Bradshaw,  Julia  Kadlecik,  Edith  Hays,  Pearl  Bigg, 
Edna  De  Bolt. 


Seniors  Entertained 

The  seniors  who  are  not  practice  teachers,  and  also 
those  members  of  the  senior  class  who  are  wearing  the 
engagement  ring,  were  invited  to  an  informal  supper 
at  the  President's  House,  last  Wednesday  evening  to 
meet  two  college  classmates  of  Miss  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Stage  of  Cleveland  and  Miss  Blanche  Moss 
of  Boston,  widely  known  in  the  profession  of  interior 
decoration  and  a  member  of  a  prominent  Boston  firm. 
Miss  Moss  gave  a  talk  on  this  work,  stressing  the  ways 
of  entering  the  profession,  and  giving  some  suggestions 
on  furnishing  a  new  home. 
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All  Together! 

Last  year,  P.  C.  W.  admirably  lived  up  to  her  repu- 
tation and  went  "over  the  top"  with  Student  Friend- 
ship. This  year,  again,  the  quota  for  this  college  is 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  National  Board  wanted  us 
to  raise  our  goal  to  five  hundred,  but  the  Y.  W.  cabinet 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  small  goal  and 
pass  it,  though  the  college  is  much  larger  than  last 
year,  than  to  fall  short  of  a  higher  one.  Are  we  going 
to  fail  to  meet  even  the  low  mark? 

Probably  the  chief  trouble  is  not  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  but  rather,  indifference  or  care- 
lessness. Make  out  your  pledge  today  and  hand  it  to 
Jane  Hasten,  any  of  the  collectors,  or  a  member  of  the 
Y.  W.  cabinet.  And  collectors,  please  work  hard  to 
"put  this  over." 

Above  all,  remember  three  things:  1.  This  is  open 
to  all;  it  is  not  just  a  Y.  W.  activity.  2.  The  good  this 
money  does,  through  the  loan  system,  is  practically  in- 
finite. 3.  A  few  can  do  nothing;  we  must  all  pull  to- 
gether. — M.   0. 


Experiences  of  an  Amateur  at  Basketball 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  basketball 
player  is  born  and  not  made.  My  experience,  though 
limited,  has  been  rather  exhausting.  As  a  forward,  my 
work  was  futile.  I  have  long  since  given  that  up. 

In  the  position  of  guard  I  thought  I  might  excell, 
as  I  am  listed  among  the  stylish  stouts  and  am,  in  my 
opinion,  capable  of  protecting  several  small  forwards. 
However,  instead  of  my  protecting  them,  they  seemed 
for  some  curious  reason  to  find  it  more  expedient  to 
get  themselves  in  front  of  me  and  protect  me  from  the 
ball.  In  this  capacity  my  chief  duty  seemed  to  be  to 
receive  the  ball  on  my  head  as  it  dropped  through  the 
basket.  This  was  rather  tiring. 

I  haven't  had  a  chance  at  center  yet  as,  in  order  to 
fill  this  position  with  honors,  I  should  require  stilts  or 
a  stool.  By  the  process  of  elimination,  side  center  is 
the  only  thing  left  for  me.  I  am  determined  to  attend 
the  next  practice  and  beg  for  a  trial  in  this  capacity. 

"However,  I  do  flatter  myself  on  being  of  some  help. 
If  it  were  not  for  me,  the  good  players  would  have  no 
one  to  play  against.  In  the  words  of  Milton,  "They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  — R.  S. 

Alumnae  News 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Charles  McKnight 
(Eliza  Wilson,  '80)  on  the  death  -of  her  husband,  Mr. 
Charles   McKnight  of   Sewickley. 

Lauretta  Light,  '25,  and  Louise  Bumgarner,  '25, 
were  back  at  school  on  January  16  to  visit. 

Daisy  Sharp,  '12,  is  planning  to  conduct  a  party 
through  England,  France  and  Italy  next  summer. 

Lillian  Silverman,  ex  '23,  was  married  to  Mr.  Milton 
Bernard  Berkman  of  Pittsburgh  on  January  19. 

Helen  Gokey,  '25,  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Denigan  on  January  21.  Helen  Ahlers,  '25,  was  the 
maid  of  honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denigan  will  make  their 
home  in  Swissvale. 

A  daughter,  Eleanor  Bole,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  B.  Smith  (Margaret  Hare,  '20)  on  February  1. 

Lois  Kelly,  '25,  was  operated  on  in  January  for  ap- 
pendicitis. 

Mary  Louise  Tatnall  was  born  on  January  18  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Tatnall,  Jr.   (Martha  McKibbin,  '23). 

Margaret  Gray,  '22,  of  'Coshocton,  Ohio,  was  pass- 
ing through  Pittsburgh  recently  and  stopped  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Ruth  Campbell,  '25,  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Rob- 
inson on  November  30,  and  is  living  in  Ridgewood,  N. 
J. 

Kathryn  Kelty,  '28,  has  a  position  teaching  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  Linden  School. 

Frances  Rolfe,  '25,  is  teaching  in  the  Schwab  In- 
dustrial School  in  Homestead. 

Helen  Ahlers,  '25,  left  on  January  30  for  a  nine 
months'  visit  to  California. 

The  Annual  Spring  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Co  mcil 
will  be  held  at  the  College,  March  19  and  20. 
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Arrows  and  Darts 


Contributions  to  this  section  are  eagerly  solicited. 
Drop  your  notes  or  letters  in  The  Arrow  box,  tvhich 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  chapel  door,  or  hand  them  to  a 
member  of  the  staff  some  time  before  the  next  issue 
of  February  26.  Initials  and  class  numerals  only  need 
be  signed,  or,  if  a  member  of  the  faculty,  only  the  ini- 
tials. Any  subject  of  college  interest  may  be  discussed, 
and  the  editors  urge  you  to  voice  your  ideas  through  the 
mediwm  of  "Arrows  and  Darts." 

Dear  Editor: 

The  time  for  the  faculty  play  being  at  hand,  this  is 
a  letter  of  appreciation  and  anticipation,  and  yet  of 
protest. 

A  word  to  the  Freshmen — don't  by  any  means  miss 
the  play,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  re- 
vealing occasions  of  the  school  year.  Also,  it  is  one  long 
to  be  remembered. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  who 
will  be  cast  for  the  hero.  Betting,  at  present,  favors 
Dr.  Doxsee  as  the  hero  in  a  romantic  drama  of  young 
love.  If  we  lose  that  bet  this  year,  we  hope  it  may 
serve  as  a  suggestion  for  next  year's  play. 

Now  for  the  protest — may  the  play  start  earlier  this 
year?  Anticipation,  in  some  cases,  is  better  than  the 
real  thing,  but  where  faculty  plays  are  concerned,  our 
imaginations  are  less  than  useless  to  us.  Did  anyone 
imagine  last  year  that  Miss  Meloy  would  be  a  mission- 
ary, or  that  Mr.  Kinder  would  be  Oliver  the  ornitholo- 
gist. 

Won't  the  faculty  consider  that  we  get  tired  of  wait- 
ing, even  if  results  do  more  than  fulfill  our  expecta- 
tions? — E.  J. 


starting  a  reform  journal?  Usually  such  a  column  (?) 
contains  merely  a  humorous  remark  or  two,  since  it 
has  no  deep  and  desperate  purpose? 

— L.  L.  C,  '28. 


Dear  Editor : 

May    I   put   the   following   questions   to   the   student 
body: 

How  many  can  miss  the  Faculty  Play? 

How  many  are  coming  to  the  Valentine  Dinner? 

How  many  would  like  a  vacation  between  semesters? 

How  many  were  fooled  by  the  exams? 

How  many  like  to  return  from  a  week-end  on  Sunday? 

How  many  Seniors  are  engaged? 

How  many  Seniors  are  looking  for  schools? 

How  many  are  coming  to  the  Prom? 

How  many  have  invited  a  man? 

How  many  lose  sleep? 

How  many  take  walks? 

How  many  enjoy  sleep? 

— E.  McK. 


Dear  Editor: 

-Judging  from  the  last  issue  of  The  Arrow,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  prominence  given  Arrows  and  Darts 
is  out  of  all  proport-ifln  to  the  subject's  importance.  Is 
the    student    body   getting    crabby    or    are    we   merely 


Dear  Editor : 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  student  body  of  our  be- 
loved Alma  Mater  seems  unusually  tired  and  spiritless? 
The  girls  drag  themselves  about  to  classes  with  heavy 
footsteps,  and  there  are  circles  under  far  too  many 
eyes.  Everyone  is  quite  worn  out.  In  searching  for  the 
cause  of  this  deplorable  situation,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  trouble  lies,  not  in  overwork,  nor 
in  too  great  zeal  for  school  activities,  (basketball,  for 
instance)  nor  even  in  the  ventilating  system,  but  the 
fault  is  with  the  girls  themselves.  They  won't  go  to 
bed !  This  is  not  news.  We  are  all  sinners  together, 
and  the  statement  needs  no  explanation.  The  twelve 
o'clock  light  privilege  is  much  abused.  Are  we  such 
babies  that  we  want  to  stay  up  as  long  as  we  are  al- 
lowed? We,  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  running 
the  affairs  of  the  College,  are  not  wise  enough  to  give 
our  minds  and  bodies  the  proper  amount  of  rest.  It 
is  not  that  we  don't  know  any  better  for  we  do.  We 
know  just  what  the  matter  is  when  we  begin  to  feel 
dopey  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  the  fault  of  a  warm  room,  or  an  uninteresting  lec- 
ture, but,  ten  to  one,  we  have  been  up  until  the  wee, 
sn:all  hours  the  night  before.  Instead  of  sitting  down 
to  work  with  a  clear  brain  in  the  afternoon,  we  loaf 
and  think  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction  of  the  five  hours 
in  the  evening.  After  dinner  we  still  find  it  hard  to 
tackle  the  books,  and  when  we  finally  start,  our  task 
seems  to  have  grown  to  twice  its  size.  The  evening  slips 
away,  as  evenings  will.  Twelve  o'clock  finds  us  still 
struggling.  The  next  day  the  story  repeats  itself,  and — 
view  the  consequences! 

Now,  I  know  what  you  have  been  thinking — you,  at 
least  who  dwell  in  Berry  Hall.  You  are  ready  to  de- 
scend with  wrath  on  any  proposition  resembling  a 
light  rule.  Some  of  you  are,  that  is,  though  I  know  of 
several  in  favor  of  reincarnating  the  ten-fifteen  regime. 
Well,  I  am  not  one  of  those  extremely  conservative 
creatures,  but  I  do  suggest  eleven  o'clock  rules,  with  a 
liberal  alowance  of  cuts.  Three  a  week,  perhaps?  Those 
who  have  any  sense  usually  turn  in  by  eleven  anyway, 
and  those  who  don't  have  any,  need  a  rule,  as  they  are 
a  little  old  for  nurses. 

If  we  all  really  try  to  start  our  work  early  in  the 
evening,  I  know  we  can  mend  the  difficulty  ourselves, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  of  compulsory  measures. 
Whatever  way  the  question  is  decided,  however,  let  us 
cooperate  with  the  House  Board  and  the  Proctors.  Even 
though  we  may  be  in  the  minority,  let  us  not  make 
their  duty  unpleasant.  — B.  M.,  '29. 
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P.C.W.  Represented  at  A.A.U.W.  Conference 

Last  winter  this  college  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  and 
deemed  it  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  represented  at 
the  recent  conference  of  the  North  Atlantic  Section  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.  at  Atlantic  City,  January  14-17.  Miss 
Edith  G.  Ely,  head  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment, was  our  official  representative.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  Conference  was  the  meeting 
on  Friday  evening  at  which  news  from  campuses  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Section  was  reported  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  accredited  colleges  and  affiliated  alum- 
nae associations.  President  Pendleton  of  Wellesley  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting.  The  report  from  P.  C.  W.  told 
of  reorganization  in  the  Student  Government  associa- 
tion, our  Social  Service  and  Case  Work,  International 
Relations  Club,  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Some  very  important  persons  were  present  and  de- 
livered speeches  and  talks  at  meetings  during  the  four 
days  course  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Moe,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  for  Research 
Work,  outlined  the  aims  of  the  Foundation.  Dr.  Ruggles 
of  Yale  spoke  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of  "Psy- 
chiatry used  in  Colleges  and  Universities."  Dr.  Ruggles 
feels  that  in  time  all  colleges  will  have  experts  in  men- 
tal health,  for  the  work  of  understanding  the  needs 
of  a  failing  student  calls  for  a  physician  who  knows 
the  peculiarities  of  both  body  and  mind.  Students, 
he  said,  are  hindered  from  doing  their  best  work  by 
a  bad,  nervous  system. 

Miss  Helen  Darbishire,  tutor  and  lecturer  at  Sonier- 
ville  College,  Oxford,  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Wellesley  College,  contrasted  the  systems  of  high- 
er education  in  England  and  in  America.  She  said  that 
the  wide  range  of  studies  in  America  impressed  her. 
"At  Oxford  there  is  a  small  range  of  studies  and  those 
going  out  for  honors  usually  take  but  two  subjects. 
The  Oxford  system  is  intensive,  the  American  system 
extensive.  England  is  better  adapted  for  graduate 
courses  leading  to  a  Master's  degree,  while  America  is 
better  adapted  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  as  there  are  such 
fine  library  facilities,  etc.,  in  Boston  and  New  York." 

"England  and  cities  like  Oxford  with  its  medieval 
buildings  sink  into  the  imagination,  but  America  has 
the  secret  of  enthusiasm,  faith  and  good  will  to  give 
the  English  scholar.  American  women,  concluded  Miss 
Darbishire,  are  more  interested  in  international  ques- 
tions than  are  English  women.  Americans  have  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  love  to  be  pioneers  and  blaze 
new  trails.  English  women  are  much  more  conservative 
in  undertaking  the  new,  but  they  love  research  work." 
Several  women  who  hold  fellowships  and  scholarships 
also  spoke  on  various  features  of  interest,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  talked  on  "Rural  Schools  in 
Vermont."  Dean  Thrysa  Amos  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  recognition 
of  colleges  for  membership  in  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  gave 
a  talk  on  "Destructive  Articles  on  Colleges  in  Recent 
Magazines."  Dean  Amos  stated  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  lamentable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  real  worth 
of  colleges  in  these  articles,  and  a  decided  need  for 
corrective  measures  in  the  circulation  of  such  informa- 
tion. In  her  usual  forceful  manner  Dean  Amos  con- 
cluded with  several  well-placed  questions:  "Is  there  a 
collegiate,  a  university  ideal  that  we  can  promote  in 
America  and  is  it  now  being  betrayed?  Are  University 


students  getting  things  that  create  lasting  satisfactions 
and  the  enduring  values  in  life?  Shall  we  stand  for  the 
feminine  ideal?" 

News  from  other  colleges  told  of  successful  building 
campaigns,  honor  systems,  new  courses  added  to  cur- 
ricula and  other  accounts  of  progress. 


What  Does  Music  Mean  to  You? 

Do  you  remember  what  the  last  bit  of  music  was 
that  you  happened  to  hear?  It  all  depends  on  what 
time  you  are  reading  this  issue  of  the  Arrow,  doesn't 
it?  Now  if  it  is  about  9:30  in  the  morning  let  us  make 
three  guesses  as  to  what  your  answer  will  be;  first, 
the  concert  music  heard  either  over  the  radio  or  in 
the  concert  hall;  second,  the  jazz  which  you  danced  to 
last  night,  or  which  you  may  also  have  listened  to  over 
the  radio;  third,  the  music  you  yourself  indulged  in 
when  you  just  sat  down  at  the  piano  or  took  your 
violin  and  played  or  sang  something,  simply  for  your 
own  enjoyment. 

But  sup.pose  you  are  reading  this  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  our  guesses  about  what  you  last  heard  will  be 
different.  You  may  answer  that  it  was  the  hymns  sung 
in  chapel;  or  the  sound  of  four  or  five  pianos  being 
played  at  the  same  time  over  in  the  music  building; 
or,  if  you  proceeded  far  enough  down  the  hall  in  that 
department,  you  may  have  heard  a  voice  from  the  last 
door  on  the  left  saying,  "Now  a  chord  is  constructed 
of — ."  Or,  you  may  have  overhead  this,  "Will  you  con- 
tinue with  the  analysis  of  this  movement?  Do  you  re- 
call how  Brailowsky's  interpretation  of  this  sonata 
brought  out  the  beauty,  the  construction  and  the  de- 
velopment of  these  themes?"  And  notice,  please,  that 
we  put  beauty  first. 

But  after  all,  what  does  this  concert  music,  this 
dance  music,  this  music  you  perform  for  your  own  en- 
joyment, and  the  music  in  chapel  really  mean  to  you? 
And,  what  is  it  that  you  hear  in  the  conglomeration  of 
sounds  that  strikes  your  ears  as  you  near  music  hall? 
Those  are  interesting  questions,  but  here  is  another  of 
greater  interest.  We  ask  not  only  what-  does  music 
mean  to  you,  but  also  what  may  music  mean  to  you? 

And  so,  in  the  coming  numbers  of  the  Arrow,  we 
shall  discuss  these  different  types  of  music  that  you 
hear  every  day  from  this  two-fold  aspect.  In  the  next 
issue  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  concert  music. 


—A.  M.  G. 


iccs«fsia 


Association  of  College  Presidents 
of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kinder,  head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion rep*-esented  P.  C.  W.  at  the  annual  winter  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  College  Presidents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  this  year  at  Harrisburg  on  January  29. 
The  forenoon  discussion  of  "Plans  for  Correction  of 
Abuses  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics"  did  not  involve  our 
interests  in  any  way.  In  the  afternoon  the  topic  for 
attention  was  "Adjustment  of  Entrance  Requirements 
to  the  Junior  High  School  System."  The  assistant  sup- 
erintendent of  the  state  department  of  education.  Dr. 
Rule,  formerly  principal  of  Schenley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  stated  that  the  state  department  advocates 
that  colleges  accept  twelve  units  of  high  school  credit 
for  entrance  from  high  schools  organized  nn  the 
Junior-Senior  high  school  basis,  or  the  6-3-3  plan.  From 
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cities  having  the  old  plan  of  a  four  year  high  school 
the  requirement  would  still  be  15  units  for  entrance. 
Lafayette  has  adopted  this  plan  for  next  year. 

The  subject  before  the  evening  session  v?as  "What 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  prestige  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania?"  The  question  was  raised  by 
President  Warfield  of  Wilson  College,  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  working  out  a  plan  of  improvement. 
President  Warfield  advocated  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Rule,  stating  that  the 
state  department  does  not  approve  of  the  scheme,  for 
it  has  found  that  colleges  which  have  tried  both  plans 
prefer  admission  by  certificate.  Before  leaving  for  Har- 
risburg,  Mr.  Kinder  was  instructed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
college  faculty,  to  disapprove  of  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations when  the  vote  of  colleges  was  taken. 

Final  Examinations 

There  was  a  girl  in  our  class 

And  she  was  wondrous  wise. 
She  crammed  so  hard  for  her  examns, 

She  damaged  both  her  eyes. 

Now,  when  the  day  of  tests  arrived. 

It  made  her  sick  and  sore. 
The  answer  to  each  question  asked. 

She  had  learned  the  year  before. 

The  carping  cynic  may  term  this  little  literary  gem 
gross  exaggeration.  What  of  it?  You  will  have  to  ad- 
mit it  contains  a  modicum  of  truth — whatever  that  is. 

It  was  written  with  a  light  heart  and  a  still  lighter 
head,  as  it  was  written  the  next  day  after  final 
examinations. 

You  know,  girls,  how  much  we  love  our  examinations 
and  how  sad  and  disappointed  we  feel  when  we  are 
compelled  to  leave  the  class  room  on  the  final  day;  but 
still,  through  our  tears  we  smile  with  brave  fortitude 
and  face  the  short  and  dismal  vacation,  which  we  must 
endure  somehow,  ere  we  can  resume  our  studies. 

There  is  one  poor  soul,  however,  whose  name,  in 
mercy,  I  dare  not  mention,  who  shamelessly  said — that 
examinations  were  the  device  of  Senor  Satan.  She 
brazenly  declared  that  any  teacher  who  could  not  grade 
her  or  his  pupils  by  the  end  of  a  semester,  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  quit  teaching  and  learn  some  difficult 
trade,  like  pretzel  bending. 

I  talked  to  her  just  after  she  came  from  one  of  her 
examinations,  and  I  suppose,  some  allowance  should  be 
made  on  this  account,  for  she  seemed  excited  and  be- 
side herself,  or  better  still,  in  front  of  herself,  as  it 
were. 

Thank  Heaven,  not  over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  agree  with  her  radical  views,  so  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  possibility  of  our  student  body's  being  contami- 
nated by  such  false  philosophy.  Whoever  heard  of  such 
a  small  majority  having  their  way  in  anything. 

Although  examinations  are  over  for  the  nonce,  be  of 
good  cheer,  girls,  they  will  come  again  in  a  few  short 
months,  and  then  once  more  we  will  march  through 
the  stately  halls  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater,  our  clear 
young  voices  raised  in  that  haunting  old  melody 

A-flunking  we  will  go, 
A-flunking  we  will  go. 
All  we  know  isn't  so, 
A-flunking  we  will  go. 

— B.  B.,  '28. 
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ROWLAND  (Sl  CLARK 

Week  commencing  February  15 

LIBERTY 

Penn  and  Shady,  East  Liberty 

Lois  Moran  and  Ben  Lyon  in 
"THE  RECKLESS  LADY" 

Our  Gang  Comedy,  "Better  Movies" 

ON  THE  STAGE 

Gemma  Casaretto,  Dramatic  Soprano 

Xylophone  Soloist 

Liberty  Concert  Orchestra 

REGENT 

Penn  and  Highland,  East  Liberty 

"The  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Waiter" 

with  Adolphe  Menjou,  Florence   Vidor 

Comedy,  Jimmie  Adams  in  "Fair  but  Foolish" 

SPECIAL  ADDED  ATTRACTION 

Ernest  Marini  with  his  Laffin  Sax 

Royal  Regent  Orchestra 

Qet  your  copy  of  "Dollars  for  You"  at  the  box 
office.  It  explains  the  great  Rowland  &  Clark 
Scholarship  Award. 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Ton  Can  Get  It  at  Graff's 

Where  You  Get  the  Best 

Hardware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sporting 

Goods,  and  Auto  Supplies 

GrafF  Brothers,  Incorporated 

Hiland  3050  5912  Penn  Avenue 


F 

L    0    R    I    S    T    S 

Liberty  at  Sixth  Avenue 
Penn  at  Stanwix  Street 

Floiver/one 
Atlantic  5463 

A. 

W.   SMITH    CO. 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Co. 

Coal  and  Builders''  Supplies 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Simplicity  and 
Refinement 

are  the  keynotes  in  this  little 
two  strap  pump  Grover,  and 
its  trim  lines  make  it  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Notice  the  grace- 
ful contour  of  the  forepart 
and  the  perfect  fit  at  throat 
and  ankle.  It  is  made  in  one 
of  the  season's  most  popular 
leathers,  black  kid,  and  is  of 
the  finest  turn  sole  construc- 
tion. 

PRICE  $7.50 

Women's  Shoe  Department,  Third  Floor 
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Cast  for  "School  for  Scandal" 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  recently  in 
Sheridan  plays.  George  Tyler  has  had  some  appre- 
ciative audiences  attend  his  production  of  "The  Rivals" 
and  "The  School  for  Scandal"  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  latter  play  is  thought  to  be  the  best  and  it  is  this 
one  which  the  Senior  class  chose  for  their  class  play. 
The  cast  has  just  been  chosen: 

Sir  Peter  Teazle Elsie  McElwain 

Sir  Oliver   Surface Marion  Johnson 

Joseph  Surface Elizabeth   Koehn 

Charles   Surface Ruth    Rimer 

Crabtree Gertrude  Bradshaw 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite Hazel  Fitz  Randolph 

Rowley  Isabel  Armour 

Moses   Ruth  Bodner 

Trip   , Mar jorie  Barnhardt 

Snake    Katherine  Monroe 

Careless    ; Ethel  Hook 

Sir  Harry  Bumper Margaret  Parilla 

Lady  Teazle Louise  Harkcom 

Maria Elizabeth  Hubbard 

Lady  Sneerwell    Ruth  Justice 

Mrs.  Candour Florence  Samberg 

Servants Carrie  Timothy,  Esther  Landman 

Supers   Julia  Kadlecik,  Hazel  Chessman, 

Helen  Bromley,  Harriet  Clark. 

A  Proud  List 

This  year  a  custom  has  been  started  which  is  in 
vogue  in  all  class  A  Colleges,  that  of  announcing  the 
ten  Freshmen  of  highest  rank  after  the  completion  of 
the  first  semester.  On  the  list  made  public  in  chapel 
last  Friday  morning  the  small  town  High  School  is 
just  as  well  represented  as  the  large  High  School,  and 
conditions  of  study  are  just  as  diverse.  Following  is 
the  list: 

Dorothy  Appleby,  Rachel  Carson,  Margaret  Con- 
stans,  Josephine  Duvall,  Enid  Fruth,  Katherine  Mc- 
Claran,  Frances  Rceder,  Marjorie  Stevenson,  Nancy 
Vaccarelli,  Lois  Whitesell. 


P.  C.  W.  Graduates  Receive  Art  Prizes 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Associated  Artists 
of  Pittsburgh  in  the  Carnegie  Galleries,  P.  C.  W. 
Alumnae  and  a  Dilworth  Hall  graduate  took  prizes.  The 
Camilla  Robb  Russel  Memorial  prize  went  to  Minnie 
Sellers,  '73,  for  "Annunciation  Lilies."  To  Miss  Esther 
Topp,  Dilworth  Hall,  '15,  went  the  Alumnae  Prize  of 
the  former  Pittsburgh  Schpol  of  Design  for  Women  for 
her  "Portrait"  painting. 

A  New  Opportunity  for  Service 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Frick  Educational  Commission  for  its  summer  ses- 
sion of  a  Social  Service  School  for  the  Public  School 
Teachers  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 

An  experiment  along  this  line  was  successfully  made 
in  the  summer  of  1915  and  1916.  It  is  now  to  be  taken 
up  again  and  our  college  plant  is  considered  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  work. 

Our  College  has  been  hoping  for  some  time  to  see 
the  right  opportunity  for  adding  to  the  summer  educa- 
tional life  of  Pittsburgh  and  this  seems  to  be  exactly 
what  we  would  like — with  our  long  interest  in  Social 
work  and  our  special  courses  along  that  line. 

Woodland  Road  is  at  the  height  of  its  beauty  the 
fifth  of  July,  when  the  school  is  scheduled  to  open,  and 
our  grounds,  porches  and  comfortable  rooms  will  gladly 
be  given  to  this  service.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come the  teachers  and  to  assist  them  in  every  possible 
way  to  fully  enjoy  the  three  weeks  of  college  life  here, 
as  well  as  to  profit  by  it  through  the  splendid  programs 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Frick  Commission.  As 
details  are  worked  out,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them. 

We  welcome  the  teachers  to  our  "College  on  the 
Hill." 

Recital  of  Spoken  English  Students 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  February  18,  the  Special 
Students  of  the  Spoken  English  Department  gave  a 
most  enjoyable  recital.     Fourteen  students  took  part. 
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The  Junior  Follies 

April  23-24,  1926 


Overture — Mr.  Harry  Nossokoff' s  Orchestra 


ACT  I 


Scene  _ 
finger 


1 — Curtain.  The  opening  chorus.  The  sn 
jrs,  twinkle  of  toes,  a  little  kicking  here,  a 
rleston  there,  and  we're  off.  . 


The  snap  of 

little 


Scene  2 — Papers !  Stepping,  strutting  newsboys.  Rough, 
tough  and  adorable.  What  Jackie  Coogan  would 
look  like  if  he  were  twins. 

Scene  3 — The  click  of  castinets — the  crack  of  tam- 
bourines— the  stamp  of  twenty  jewelled  heels — 
Moari,  and  the  tango. 

Scenes  U  and  5 — Do  you  remember  Mimi  of  the 
"Chinese  Lantern?"  Well,  she's  back,  personality 
and  all.  To  say  nothing  of  what  we  feel  safe  in 
calling  the  best  piano  players  this  side  of- the  Rockies. 
All  familiar,  best  and  bigger  and  better  act  than 
ever. 

Scene  6 — Satin  and  fur  and  tulle  and  velvet — parading 
mannequins — severely  tailored,  marcelled  modistes — 
Frocks  for  golf,  for  walking,  for  tennis,  tea  gowns, 
evenings  and  the  lovely  lilting,  waltzing  strains  of 
"It  Must  Be  Love" — the  tune  that  everyone  is 
whistling.  At  least,  if  you  are  not  whistling  it  now, 
you  will  be. 

Scene  7 — And  oi,  oi,  the  next  scene.  The  Hebrew- 
Chinese  Money  Lender,  late  of  the  Chinese  Lantern 
company,  but  this  time  with  the  Chinese  element 
subordinated  and  the  Hebrew  — well,  come  and  laugh. 

Scene  S — Memories — pompadours  and  puffed  sleeves 
and  bustles — "Annie  Roonie" — "Two  Little  Girls  in 
Blue" — "Daisy,"  on  a  bicycle  built  for  two — "East 
Side,  West   Side." 

ACT  II 

Scene  1 — One  little,  two  little,  three  little  nigger  gals; 
four  little,  five  little,  six  little  white  gals.  And  all 
these  little  black  and  white  gals  a-strutting  and 
a-steppin'  and  a-croonin.  "Do-Re-Mi,"  and  "I  Never 
Had  a  Mammy,"  and  so  on. 

Scene  2 — Our  coon-coated  quartette.  The  best  high- 
hatted  Song  and  Dance  Men  in  the  world. 

Scene  3 — "Hans  and  Gretchen  and  some  little  children 
who  lived  in  a  Netherland  town."  The  clackety 
clack-clack  of  little  wooden  shoes  and  the  whirr  of 
windmills. 

Scene  J, — "Good-night" — a  playlet,  with  the  breath  of 
youth  and  spring — and  puppy  love. 

Scene  5 — In  the  land  of  melody — crooning  harmony 
and  the  strumming  of  banjos. 

Sceyie  6 — Yodelling  under  the  Switzer  Trees,  or,  Lost, 
an  Alpine  Swiss. 

Scene  7 — Midnight — a  new  moon — Domino  and  the  girl 
— a  tiny  sigh — a  stolen  kiss. 

Scene  S — The-  grand  farewell — Dutch  and  Swiss  and 
Spanish — black  and  white — old  and  young — beauti- 
ful and  burlesque. 


American  Oxford  Tried  at  Pomona 

English  System  ivith  Variations  to  be  Given  Trial  as 
"Clareniont  Colleges" 

Ponoma  College  has  foiled  "gigantism."  From  the 
beginning  a  small  college,  limited  to  750  students,  it 
has  bravely  resisted  the  usual  temptations  to  expand. 
It  has  turned  away  many  applicants  and  refused  offers 
of  graduate  schools. 

But  now  the  authorities  have  seen  a  way  to  keep  the 
advantages  of  the  small  college  while  at  the  same  time 
adding  the  more  attractive  features  of  the  larger  uni- 
versity. 

Instead  of  enlarging  the  present  institution,  they 
have  determined  to  welcome  the  establishment  of  other 
colleges  upon  the  large  campus  which  now  embraces 
over  five  hundred  empty  acres.  It  is  the  plan  that  each 
separate  college  will  maintain  its  own  entity  though 
they  will  all  function  together  in  certain  mutual  inter- 
ests such  as  the  establishment  and  use  of  a  common 
library,  laboratory,  and  other  facilities. 

The  separate  colleges  will  be  loosely  incorporated  into 
a  central  institution  to  be  known  as  Claremont  Colleges, 
the  name  "University"  being  purposely  avoided.  All 
graduate  and  extension  work  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
central  body.  No  definite  number  of  colleges  is  planned, 
and  the  scheme  will  be  allowed  to  unfold  naturally. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  project. 
Miss  Ellen  B.  Seripps  has  given  $500,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  women,  to  be  known  as 
Seripps  College.  This  will  be  incorporated  in  Clare- 
mont Colleges,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  colleges  will 
soon  follow. — The  Neiv  Student. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Club  News 

Le  Cercle  Francais  wishes  to  present  the  names  of 
her  new  members : 

Miriam  Kirkel 
Mary  Louise  Succop 
Coeina  Ruch 
Harriet  Evans 
Dorothy  Floyd 

Lambda  Pi  Mil  held  a  meeting  on  February  24. 
Miss  Myers,  the  Welfare  Worker  of  the  City  Mills  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  talk. 

The  Club  has  ordered  pins  which  they  expect  to 
soon  arrive. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu  is  also  considering  plans  for  estab- 
lishing the  Student  Loan  Fund. 

Glee  Club — The  Student  Council  of  Carnegie  Tech 
has  written  to  Miss  Coolidge  and  explained  the  un- 
pleasant but  unavoidable  circumstances  which  caused 
a  disappointment  to  this  college  at  the  recent  Tech- 
P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club  concert.  We  trust  it  will  not  happen 
in  the  future. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes 

On  February  9  and  10,  Dr.  Sheridan  Watson  Bell, 
of  the  South  Avenue  M.  E.  church,  Wilkinsburg,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Y.  W.  meeting.  At  the  first  meeting 
he  spoke  to  us  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  "worship- 
ping at  too  many  wayside  altars,"  trying  to  do  a  little 
of  everything  and  never  doing  anything  well.  His 
second  talk  was  about  Lincoln,  his  virtues  as  a  man 
and  ■  his  value  as  an  example  to  us.  Though  he  was 
great,  he  was  ever  magnanimous,  kindly,  and  very 
humble,  truly  forgiving  and  never  selfish. 

Vespers 

Miss  Green  spoke  to  us  at  vespers,  February  14.  She 
described  several  interesting  church  services  she  had 
witnessed  in  Rome,  some  of  which  were  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  the  blessing  of  the  animals.  Gertrude 
Rodgers  sang,  "Behold,  the  Master  Passeth  By." 

Sunday,  February  28,  Dr.  George  Taylor,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkinsburg,  spoke 
at  vespers. 


Music  Notes 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Litchfield,  prominent  in  Pittsburgh 
musical  circles  and  mother  of  Miss  Ethel  Litchfield,  a 
Dilworth  Hall  student,  gave  a  splendid  piano  recital 
in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday  morning.  Her  program 
was  as  follows: 

Sonata  in  A  major Schumann 

First  Movement 

Sonata  in  A  Major Scarlatti 

The   Angelus    Corelli-Godowski 

The    Tambourne    Romeau 

Barcarolla Rachmaninoff 

Carcovienne   Fantastique    Paderewski 

We  are  always  pleased  and  delighted,  when  one  of 
the  members  of  our  Music  Faculty  gives  a  recital. 
Such  was  the  case  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  Miss 
MacKenzie  gave  her  recital  in  Chapel  period. 

P.  C.  W.  was  again  in  the  limelight  in  the  social 
activities  of  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs. 
Rockwell  gave  two  programs:  One  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  and  another  on  Wednesday,  February  10. 

Faculty  Notes 

At  the  faculty  tea  on  Tuesday,  February  16,  Mrs. 
Scott,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Shamburger,  and  Miss  Wood- 
burn  were  hostesses,  while  Miss  Green  and  Miss 
Stewart  poured.  Mrs.  Rockwell,  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Miss  Goodell,  sang  two  groups  of  songs.  De- 
corations were  carried  out  in  spring  flowers. 


Telephones— Grant  4940-41-42-43 
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The  Crisis  in  Democracy 

Dr.  Norman  Angell,  British  author,  journalist  and 
lecturer,  widely  known  by  his  book  "The  Great  Illu- 
sion," which  has  sold  well  over  a  half  million  copies 
and  has  been  translated  into  twenty-five  languages, 
lectured  before  the  University  Extension  Society  Mon- 
day evening,  February  15.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
P.  C.  W.  to  hear  Dr.  Angell's  address,  "The  Crisis  in 
Democracy,"  Tuesday  morning,  February  16.  In  part 
Dr.    Angell   said: 

"For  the  last  five  years  over  great  areas.  Democracy 
has  been  in  retreat.  For  example,  the  Bolshevists  in 
Russia,  Mussolini  in  Italy,  and  the  Conservatives  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  strange  that  after  a  war  waged 
to  vindicate  the  principles  of  Democracy,  the  contrast- 
ing evils — autocracy  and  dictatorship  have  been  gain- 
ing ground.  And  a  very  alarming  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  in  America  the  repudiation  of  Democracy,  in  the 
forms  of  Bolshevism,  Fascistism,  etc.,  is  often  ap- 
plauded. 

"The  reason- for  so  strong  a  tendency  is  to  be  found 
in   the   very   method   of    Democracy   itself.      Every    so 


often  the  ordinary  busy  citizen  has  to  turn  a  states- 
man, and  put  a  magic  mark  on  a  paper,  in  a  booth. 
Unless  we  reform,  some  of  our  political  machinery  or 
face  the  facts  of  our  own  nature  more  frankly  the 
principle  of  autocracy  will  keep  on  gaining  ground 
founded  as  it  is  on  false  ideals. 

"A  dictator  is  usually  found  to  be  playing  to  popu- 
lar opinion  because  he  needs  it  with  him.  However, 
the  people  should  not  be  asked  to  pass  on  all  questions 
or  to  make  the  choice  of  officials.  The  voters  are  only 
able  to  judge  whether  a  government  is  good  or  bad. 
The  expression,  "the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  Satan,"  may  be  true  very  often,  unless  the  intelligent 
public  take  precautions  against  mistakes,  unless  they 
face  the  facts  of  their  fallacies  and  errors. 

"What  are  these  traps  to  public  opinion?  Most  of 
the  errors  are  about  self-evident  things  and  it  is  these 
which  are  disregarded.  Educational  mediums,  such  as 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  and  speeches  often  tend 
to  turn  the  public  mind  to  other  interests  than  those 
of  country.  In  mass  meetings  in  England  called  to 
decide  on  a  suitable  peace  to  end  the  World  War  the 
English  people  showed  they  were  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  future  welfare  of  the  world  as  they  were  in 
the  punishment  of  the  Kaiser. 

"So  we  must  face  the  defects  of  our  own  nature,  or 
human  nature  will  destroy  human  society.  A  suc- 
cessful democracy  demands  that  mere  instinct  be  put 
under  the  guidance  of  social  discipline. 

"And  how  can  social  discipline  be  cultivated  in  the 
masses?  First,  we  must  make  it  a  moral  obligation  to 
invoke  tolerance  and  patience;  make  the  attitude  of 
the  will  dominate  in  the  formation  of  opinions.  This 
has  not  hitherto  been  taken  as  a  moral  obligation. 
The  second  obligation  is  to  cultivate  and  employ 
cleverness.  Maude  Royden,  the  great  evangelist,  has 
said,  'Stupidity  is  a  gift  of  God,'  but  we  must  not 
abuse  it.  The  third  obligation  is  a  religious  one.  We 
might  recall  the  line  quoted  from  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  'St.  Joan' — 'God  will  be  no  man's  daily 
drudge.' 

"A  world  full  of  freedom  and  happiness  is  not  be- 
yond man's  power  to  create.  The  obstacles  lie  only  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  man  himself." 

Theatre  News 

E.   H.   Sothern   in   "Acmsed" 

E.  H.  Sothern,  under  the  direction  of  David  Belasco, 
will  begin  on  Monday  evening,  March  1,  an  engage- 
ment of  one  week,  at  the  Shubert-Pitt  Theatre  in 
"Accused,"  a  modern  play  by  Eugene  Brieux,  which  is 
new  this  season  to  the  American  theatre-going  public 
and  which  won  high  favor  during  the  several  months 
of  its  presentation  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New  York. 
The  English  version  of  the  drama  was  made  by  George 
Middleton. 

A  production  that  represents  the  united  efforts  of 
three  such  distinguished  men  of  the  theatre  as  M. 
Brieux,  Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  Belasco  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  person  interested  in 
the  better  things  of  the  stage.  The  names  of  Sothern, 
Belasco  and  Brieux  stand  for  the  highest  idealism  and 
the  highest  achievements  that  have  been  known  in  the 
theatre  in  our  time. 

The  company  that  appeared  in  support  of  Mr. 
Sothern  when  the  play  had  its  American  premiere  in 
New  York,  early  in  the  Autumn,  will  be  seen  here  in 
its  entirety.  Among  the  players  are  Lester  Lonergan, 
Ann  Davis,  Henry  Herbert,  Moffat  Johnston,  Mabel 
Burt,  France  Bendsten,  Roy  Cochrane,  Octavia  Ken- 
more,  James  C.  Malaidy  and  Clay  Kennedy. 
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Sophomore  Cotillion 

The  Sophomore  Cotillion,  which  took  place  Friday, 
February  19,  in  the  form  of  a  colonial  wedding,  was 
a  charming  affair.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  re- 
markably like  that  of  a  real  wedding.  It  has  even 
been  rumored  that  tears  were  shed  for  the  bride.  The 
chapel,  which  was  to  represent  the  lawn  of  Major 
Cullen's  home  in  Virginia,  was  decorated  in  white  with 
a  large  wedding  bell  and  a  flower-covered  arbor  under 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

Before  the  actual  wedding  we  were  entertained  by 
the  colored  people  of  the  plantation  who  played,  sang, 
and  danced.  Pearl  Bigg  was  a  particularly  jolly  per- 
former. Henrietta  Spelsberg  and  Gertrude  Rodgers 
as  wedding  guests  also  gave  solos.  Then  Nellie  Gretten 
sang  "Oh  Promise  Me,"  the  wedding  march  was  begun, 
and  we  waited  breathlessly  for  the  appearance  of  the 
bridal  party. 

First  came  eight  bridesmaids,  two  by  two.  The  first 
couple  were  dressed  in  green  with  colonial  bouquets 
to  match,  the  second  in  rose,  the  third  in  orchid,  and 
the  last  in  yellow.  Deane  Reed  as  maid  of  honor,  wore 
pink.  Ruth  Gillander,  as  Virginia  Lee  Cullen,  was  a 
lovely  bride.  She  was  given  away  by  her  father,  Mary 
Crawford.  Betty  Wattles  was  the  serious  young  bride- 
groom awaiting  her  under  the  arbor.  Margaret  Mc- 
Cown  was  the  minister  and  Madeline  Teets  was  the 
mother  of  the  bride. 

After  the  ceremony  a  minuet  was  presented  by  some 
of  the  wedding  guests.  Everyone  joined  in  the  dancing 
which  followed. 

Alumnae  News 

Miss  Ellen  Goodrich  Means,  head  of  the  English 
Department,  1896-1901  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  died  at  her  home  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  February  12.  She  was  back  at  P.  C.  W. 
at  the  time  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  and  has  kept 
up  her  interest  here.  We  shall  miss  her  letters  to  the 
Alumnae  Recorder. 

Mary  Shane  Muir,  '25,  is  visiting  her  parents  in 
McDonald,  Pa.,  and  came  to  visit  P.  C.  W. 

Hester  Deller,  '2.5,  Amelia  Aiello,  '25,  and  Harriet 
Barker,  Marjorie  Garner  Schmeltz,  and  Dorothy  Mc- 
Cormick,  '23,  were  back  for  the  Faculty  Play. 

The  P.  C.  W.  graduates  in  the  Allegheny  Valley 
district  had  a  meeting  February  20,  to  organize  as  a 
Club. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Marks,  '81,  has  been  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter. Miss  M.  Helen  Marks,  for  a  few  days. 

Dorothy  McCormick,  '23,  helped  Miss  Marks  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  in  recording  the  grades. 

Plans  for  the  Alumnae  Council,  to  be  held  March 
19  and  20,  are  progressing.  Watch  for  detailed  an- 
nouncements in  the  next  number  of  the  ARROW. 
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The  College  Girl  and  Marriage 

Dorothea  Gates,  1928 

Life  is  today  more  than  ever  before  a  chaos  of 
changing  conditions  and  social  unrest.  Swelling  the 
throngs  that  clamor  at  the  Doors  of  Opportunity,  is  an 
entirely  new  group,  composed  of  women  hurrying  in 
pursuit  of  some  will-o'-the  wisp  of  fame  and  fortune. 
In  this  day  of  the  pigeon-hole  and  the  category,  with 
a  Youth  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  clap  Life  itself  onto 
a  slide  to  observe  it  beneath  the  powerful  microscope, 
it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  so  vital  and  demand- 
ing a  goddess  as  Marriage  should  slip  by  unnoticed. 
There  she  is  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  the  melee, 
still  benign  but  a  little  battered  and  nonplussed  at  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  all  her  illusion  and  mystery. 
The  virg-ins  who  have  knelt  so  long  in  awe  before  her 
are  diminishing  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  the  few  who 
remain  are  inclined  to  forget  themselves  and  peep  with 
astonishment  at  the  numbers  of  modern  girls  who 
burst  from  the  portals  of  childhood,  jump  into  knick- 
ers, and  dash  off  to  college  to  learn  more  about  this 
bewildering  life   of  ours  before  considering  marriage. 

Thus  we  find  marriage,  no  longer  an  inevitable  event 
in  life,  but  nothing  more  than  an  interesting  proposi- 
tion among  other  equally  interesting  propositions.  It 
is  only  on  this  basis  of  equality  with  other  opportuni- 
ties that  modern  woman  agrees  to  make  her  decision, 
for  she  no  longer  spends  her  energies  conforming  to 
man's  idea  of  what  a  perfect  wife  should  be.  She  has 
wakened  to  the  fact  that  she  has  a  self  worth  develop- 
ing, so  she  takes  her  turn  at  moulding  herself  into  the 
kind  of  woman  she  wants  to  be.  She  comes  straight 
from  college  with  no  small  opinion  of  herself  and  her 
right  to  a  happiness  equal  to  that  of  her  school  days, 
and  the  man  who  offers  marriage  to  her  must  reveal 
greater  attractions  than  those  glittering  wares  which 
the  professions  are  continually  offering  for  her  ap- 
proval. 

But  has  this  college  girl  become  a  factor  of  such 
great  importance  that  marriage  must  be  altered  some- 
what to  become  a  little  more  inviting  to  this  curious 
young  thing?  She  must  have,  for  we  find  that  one  out 
of  twenty  of  all  the  girls  in  the  United  States  are 
college  educated.  Then  too,  these  college  girls  come 
from  families  intelligent  and  far-seeing  enough  to 
make  sacrifies  that  their  daughters  may  stand  out  as 
individuals  in  society  with  every  chance,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  to  add  to  posterity  the  soundest 
and  most  intelligent  individuals.  Observe  the  college 
girl;  then  turn  and  study  the  nineteen  who  stand 
opposite  her.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  foreign- 


born  to  whom  marriage  is  not  a  question,  but  an 
escape  from  an  over-crowded  family,  or  a  means  of 
shifting  their  support  to  shoulders  less  burdened  than 
those  of  their  fathers.  There  are  among  the  nineteen 
also  those  whose  sole  interests  center  about  the 
home  or  house.  Unlike  this  type,  however,  our 
college  girl  holds  the  keys  to  the  whole  world  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pushes  aside  all 
obstacles.  During  her  college  days  she  has  led  a  varied 
life  indeed ;  she  has  been  down  into  sordid  districts  of 
poverty  sharing  her  knowledge  with  others  less  fortu- 
nate; she  has  come  in  contact  with  men  and  women 
of  note,  and  has  listened  to  the  lectures  of  authors, 
musicians,  politicians,  ministers,  and  artists;  she  has 
burrowed  in  libraries,  and  revelled  in  theatres.  Through 
such  a  life  she  has,  even  if  unconsciously,  acquired  a 
broader  background,  and  has  discovered  a  new  use  for 
herself  that  has  caused  her  attitude  towards  marriage 
to  change  fundamentally. 

She  cannot  without  ignoring  a  valuable  part  of  her- 
self, give  up  all  these  interests  to  become  only  a  houser 
keeper  for  her  husband  and  family.  To  train  herself 
to  become  an  efficient  cook,  chambermaid,  and  nurse 
all  in  one,  was  the  height  of  ambition  for  the  Girl  of 
Yesterday,  who  expected  to  exclude  herself  entirely 
from  the  world  of  pleasure  and  business.  Besides,  such 
a  feat  was  no  hardship  for  that  sweet  child;  for  she 
was  hurried  at  a  tender  age  from  her  father's  house 
to  that  of  her  husband  so  quickly  that  the  only  view 
she  ever  got  of  the  world  was  through  the  carriage  i 
window.  1 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  European  woman  the 
product  of  our  American  colleges  is  utterly  useless  as 
a  woman.  She  has  lost  all  her  allurement  as  she  goes 
carelessly  about  treating  men  as  equals,  even  for- 
getting to  be  coquettish  or  to  fawn  before  them  as 
before  some  monstrously-  superior  being.  The  Euro- 
pean woman  submissively  accepts  her  parents'  ar- 
rangements and  then  proceeds  to  make  herself  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  and  alluring  to  hold  her  husband's 
interest  and  perhaps  to  attract  other  men  for  her  own 
amusement.  "From  the  foreign  woman's  point  of  view 
American  women  have  ruined  the  American  husband," 
says  Alexander  Black  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harpei-'s. 
"He  has  become  docile  yet  fearfully  self-centered.  He 
is  professionally  imaginative,  and  domestically  blankly 
plastic."  Even  Einstein  calls  him,  "the  lap-dog  of 
superb  women."  But  in  choosing  her  mate,  the  Amer- 
ican girl  much  prefers  this  so-called  lap-dog  as  an 
understanding  comrade  to  the  "stark  lonesome  figure 
at  whom  children  cower,"  that  is  the  European  hus- 
band. 
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If  the  college  girl  differs  so  widely  from  all  others 
in  her  conception  of  married  happiness,  what  then 
does  she  demand?  She  demands  her  life,  a  chance  to 
live  it  in  the  world  as  an  individual.  She  wants  a 
chance  to  go  on  expanding,  building  up  on  what  she 
found  in  college:  to  go  on  watching  the  world  at  work, 
to  develop  and  to  form  her  own  opinions,  and  to  ex- 
press her  own  views.  She  considers,  and  rightly 
enough,  that  from  such  an  elevation  she  can  draw  her 
children  up  about  her  and  give  them  a  fairer  start  on 
the  road  to  progress.  She  realizes  the  need  of  sacrifice 
in  marriage,  but  not  sacrifice  to  such  are  extent  that 
she  is  robbed  of  that  new  individualism  which  she 
prizes  so  highly.  Why  can  there  not  be  a  companion- 
ship of  two  separate  beings  whose  lives  are  bound 
together  by  mutual  sympathy  and  equality  of  rights? 
A  companionship  in  which  the  two  of  them  can  set 
down  their  doubts,  heart-aches,  and  disagreements 
before  them,  and  figure  them  out  as  the  need  may  be. 
She  feels  that  marriage  ought  to  be  a  great  pilgrim- 
age on  which  the  two  who  had  determined  to  make  it 
together  would  set  out  hand  in  hand,  with  the  same 
morning  sun  full  upon  their  faces,  and  solve  life's 
problems  shoulder  to  shoulder,  sharing  the  same  books, 
or  traveling  the  same  lands  with  equal  enjoyment: 
all  in  all,  to  have  interests  in  common,  and  a  delight- 
ful time  pursuing  them. 

Such  a  standard  of  happiness  is  not  utterly  impossi- 
ble as  a  basis  for  a  successful  marriage,  nor  is  it  cor- 
rect to  say  that  marriages  founded  upon  the  standard 
of  the  inferiority  of  woman  were  more  lasting  simply 
because  couples  did  not  publicly  sever.  Women  were 
just  as  discontented  as  they  are  today,  but  they  feared 
their  lack  of  power  to  conduct  a  successful  revolt,  and 
they  were  terror-stricken  at  the  thought  of  the  con- 
demnation that  would  be  hurled  upon  them  if  they 
attempted  to  escape  from  ties  that  had  become  unbear- 
able. Thus  women  were  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to 
all  sorts  of  conditions  in  the  best  way  they  could 
manage.  Was  this  then  the  much-lauded  "successful 
marriage"  of  the  nineteenth  century?  When  asked  for 
her  opinion  as  to  a  sound  foundation  for  marital 
endurance  Grandma  chuckles  and  whispers:  "Gaze  at 
him  trustingly,  as  if  you  took  his  word  for  Gospel 
truth.  Then  go  and  do  whatever  you  like."  Mother 
sighs  a  little  and  advises,  "Bear  and  forbear."  So 
daughter,  who  has  set  her  mind  on  the  idea  of  com- 
radeship goes  on  living  and  learning,  and  postpones 
marriage  till  later. 

Men  are  not  the  awesome  uncomprehensible  beings 
to  the  modern  young  woman  that  they  used  to  be  to 
her  mother.  She  has  found  them  simply  human, 
troubled  with  many  of  the  same  perplexing  problems 
that  trouble  her,  and  enjoying  many  of  the  same 
recreations.  She  has  figured  them  out  as  she  meets 
them  day  in  and  night  out;  she  sees  their  strength  and 
weaknesses  as  clearly  as  she  sees  those  of  herself  or 
the  girls  she  comes  in  contact  with.  Yet  she  is  not 
scornful  of  them  or  of  the  idea  of  marrying  them; 
it  is   simply   her   right   as   an   intellectually   developed 


girl  to  demand  a  more  developed  man,  and  to  refuse 
the  weak  or  inferior.  Since  she  has  made  an  effort  to 
become  cultured  it  is  fair  to  expect  her  husband  to  be 
equally  cultured  that  she  need  not  stoop  from  her  level 
to  seek  a  common  base  of  understanding  without  which 
any  tie  becomes  obnoxious.  "A  husband,"  says  George 
Eliot,  "aesthetically  inferior,  must  ever  be  a  strain  on 
the  affection." 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  marriage  to  fit  in  with 
the  social  upheavals,  not  to  do  away  with  so  appar- 
ently necessary  an  institution  that  young  people  make 
such  startling  and  feeble  solutions  as  free  love  and 
trial  marriages.  Long  ago  George  Eliot  for  something 
more  complete  and  satisfying  than  what  conventional 
marriage  laws  allowed  her,  defied  scorching  criticism 
and  embarked  on  a  love  adventure  much  too  unusual 
and  horrifying  for  her  time — or  yet  for  this.  Among 
the  many  "radical"  unions  of  today  we  have  such 
examples  of  entirely  respectable  yet  slightly  unconven- 
tional efforts  at  happiness  as  the  "week-end"  marriage 
of  Martha  Stanley,  playwright,  who  has  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  her  own  work,  exhibit  sufficient 
interest  in  her  husband's  affairs,  and  keep  house  at 
the  same  time.  She  and  her  husband  have  agreed  to 
spend  their  week-ends  in  perfect  married  bliss,  minus 
all  reference  to  profession,  and  for  eight  years  the 
plan  seems  to  have  worked  admirably. 

These  feeble  gropings,  and  these  restless  chafings 
under  old  chains  nearly  outgrovioi  are  only  a  natural 
condition  arising  out  of  the  sudden  blinding  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  woman  that  she  has  an  ego,  a  self, 
that  she  is  no  longer  a  "pattern  after  a  type  man 
desires."  She  has  peeped  around  the  old  mask  of 
romance,  and  has  found  a  few  of  the  unescapable  facts, 
and  is  demanding  a  change.  The  modern  woman  seeks 
a  companionship  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  new 
union  is  made  up  of  two  intelligent  individuals  with 
an  equal  right  to  self-expression.  This  upheaval  is  not 
the  "end  of  everything."  It  is  not  the  death  struggle 
of  an  old  and  honored  institution.  It  is  merely  the 
rebirth,  a  better  birth,  of  an  old  system  that  must 
have  been  inadequate  or  the  rebellions  against  it 
would  not  have  been  so  numerous.  There  will  no 
longer  be  the  "furtive  union  where  personality  must 
be  forever  bowing  before  the  footlights.  Marriage  will 
become  a  joint  adventure  with  equality  of  thought  and 
action  as  the  basis. 

On  Operations 

Theodosia  Parke,  1929 

I  have  had  an  operation.  This  statement,  I  know, 
will  be  greeted  with  little  or  no  enthusiasm.  Nearly 
everybody  has  had  an  operation.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
points :  First,  be  sure  that  your  operation  occurs  in 
mid-winter.  Second,  have  a  name  that  everyone  can 
spell.    Third,  have  a  boyish  bob.    I  had  none  of  these. 
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It  was  a  June  day.  The  temperature  was  about 
ninety  degrees  in  the  shade.  I  was  to  be  operated  upon 
in  the  afternoon.  Four  girls  were  leaving  my  room, 
having  accompanied  me  to  my  fateful  destination  at 
the  hospital.  Each  in  turn  kissed  me  good-bye.  At 
the  door  they  turned,  gave  me  a  last  lingering  look, 
and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  were  gone,  leaving  me 
in  a  rather  unsettled  frame  of  mind. 

"Do  they  think  I  am  going  to  die?"  I  vaguely  won- 
dered. 

The  desk  was  just  outside  my  door.  A  nurse  was 
.talking  on  the  telephone. 

"There's  a  mastoid  to  be  gotten  ready  here  in  317," 
she  was  saying.  "Yes.  Why — Theo — T-h-e-o-s-o-d-i-a — " 

"Theo— what?"  I  shrieked. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  entered  my  room.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  written  on  my  chart — Theosodia.  I 
groaned.  No  wonder  the  nurses  had  stuttered  over  it. 
Oh,  for  a  name  that  people  can  spell!  The  mistake 
was  explained,  finally,  and  the  d's  and  s's  were  put  in 
their  rightful  places. 

My  next  visitor  was  a  tall  thin  person,  who  took  my 
arm  and  before  I  knew  what  she  was  doing  stuck  a 
needle  into  it.  Yes,  of  course  I  knew  it  was  a  hypo- 
dermic. 

"But  why  are  you  doing  that  now?"  I  asked.  "It  is 
just  a  little  after  two  and  the  operation  is  not  until 
four." 

She  smiled  a  knowing  little  smile  and  stalked  out. 

This  visitor  was  followed  by  a  girl  who  dressed  me 
in  the  regular  hospital  suit — a  coat  that  was  slit  up 
the  back,  and  a  covering  for  my  legs  with  feet  that 
would  have  been  big  for  a  large-sized  elephant.  Oh 
the  indignity  of  it!  And  why  were  they  doing  all  this 
now?   How  hot  it  was! 

Soon  I  heard  voices  approaching  and  two  pupil 
nurses  wheeled  in  a  carrier,  wrapped  me  in  about  six 
blankets,  deposited  me  upon  this  combination  stretcher 
and  tea-wagon,  and  rolled  me  out  of  the  room.  We 
were  off! 

I  know  it  was  ten  degrees  hotter  upstairs.  Under  my 
six  blankets  I  arrived  at  the  operating  room.  Ether! 
I  coughed.   Next  I  was  wheeled  into  a  little  ante-room. 

Here  a  most  attractive  looking  nurse  came  toward 
me.  In  one  hand  she  carried  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  the 
other  was  a  safety  razor.  She  smiled,  showing  two 
entrancing  dimples.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  your  hair  is 
bobbed.  It  just  breaks  my  heart  to  have  to  chop  off  a 
long  braid." 

I  received  this  dire  message,  so  sweetly  delivered 
with  a  sinking  heart.  Oh,  that  the  floor  might  open 
and  swallow  me!  Vainly  I  thought  of  escape.  Each 
individual  hair  had  suddenly  become  very  dear  to  me. 
Slowly  but  resolutely  I  sat  up.  I  clenched  my  teeth, 
shut  my  eyes  tight,  and  waited. 

"Promise  me  you'll  remember  I  didn't  want  to  do  it," 
came  the  nurse's  voice. 

I  nodded.  There  was  a  cutting  sound  and  I  looked 
at  half  of  my  head  of  hair  lying  beside  me.    An  in- 


terne had  come  in  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  scene 
immensely. 

"How  far  do  you  have  to  shave  my  head?"  I  meekly 
inquired. 

"Oh,  just  about  three  inches  above  and  behind  the 
ear,"  my  little  nurse  replied. 

I  groaned.  What  would  I  do  with  half  of  my  head 
looking  like  that  of  a  convict  and  the  other  a  perfectly 
natural  head  of  hair? 

The  work  was  completed.  The  rest  of  my  head  was 
tied  up  in  a  towel.    I  was  returned  to  the  blankets. 

A  pupil  nurse  came  into  the  room  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  one  who  cut  my  hair.  "Well,  I  feel  a  little 
cooler.  I  had  a  sleep,  a  bath,  and  I  have  on  a  clean 
uniform." 

I  had  a  sudden  desire  to  throw  something  at  her. 
■  "If  you  are  hot,  what  do  you  think  I  am  under  all 
these  blankets?"  I  demanded. 

She  looked  at  me  in  surprise.    "Why!  It's  a  girl!" 

Then  my  surgeon  arrived.  I  could  hear  the  nurses 
call  to  him,  his  quick  retort,  and  laughter.  Finding 
me  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  he  hurried  on.  Evi- 
dently I  was  the  only  victim  on  the  floor  at  that  time, 
and  they  were  all  preparing  for  me.  I  never  felt  so 
nnportant  in  all  my  life! 

The  heat  seemed  to  go  to  everybody's  head,  for  they 
were  all  in  the  gayest  of  spirits  and  had  me  in  gales 
of  laughter  from  the  time  I  arrived  until  I  knew  no 
more.  The  rooms  rang  with  laughter  and  talking. 
"Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas"  was  just  a  few  weeks 
old  at  the  time  and  some  of  the  nurses  were  singing 
it,  but  they  only  knew  the  first  two  lines.  I  knew  more 
and  it  worried  me. 

They  wheeled  me  into  the  big  room.  I  was  confronted 
with  ghost-like  figures  everywhere  I  turned.  The  sur- 
geon and  anaesthetist  were  arguing  over  something. 
The  rest  of  the  room  enjoyed  the  discussion  thoroughly 
and  waited  to  see  who  came  out  on  top.  Meanwhile 
some  of  them  were  strapping  me  to  the  table,  and  tying 
a  second  towel  around  my  head. 

The  surgeon's  assistant  was  washing  my  ear  and 
newly-conspicuous  half  of  head  with  something  that 
smelled  strangely  familiar. 

"Why,  that's  gasoline!"  I  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"Certainly,"  came  the  surgeon's  voice  from  across 
the  room.    "It  makes  the  wheels  go  faster." 

"Ever  take  gas  before?"  the  anaesthetist  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  I—" 

"Yes,  we  have  no  bananas,  we  have  no  bananas 
today." 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  surprise.  Where  had  I  heard 
that  song  before?  It  was,  they  told  me,  an  hour  and  a 
half  later,  but  I  was  still  in  the  operating  room.  Yards 
and  yards  of  gauze  were  being  wrapped  around  my 
head.  The  nurses  were  still  singing.  One  started  the 
song  again.    I  finished  it  for  her. 

We  made  a  triumphal  entry  back  to  the  room.  I 
was  put  in  bed.  Then,  turning  to  mother  and  father 
who  looked  so  worried,  I  laughed :  "Oh,  we  had  the 
best  time  upstairs!" 
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Sis  and  the  Auto 

Charlotte  Brightbill,  1929 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  sister  is  nothing  but  a  nuisance 
in  this  life.  When  a  fellow  is  all  booked  up  for  the 
afternoon,  along  comes  Sister  with  her  superior  air, 
and  informs  you  that  you  are  going  to  teach  her  how 
to  drive  the  car  this  afternoon.  I'd  much  rather  teach 
Evelyn  Nesbit,  but  Mother  sided  with  Sis,  so  I  lost. 

After  I  had  waited  half  an  hour  for  Sis  to  primp, 
during  which  time  my  anger  slowly  but  surely  rose  to 
its  highest  pitch,  she  made  her  appearance,  dressed  as 
though  she  were  going  on  a  fashion  display.  She 
hoped  we  would  pass  some  folks  that  she  knew.  (Of 
course,  you  know  why.) 

We  went  out  to  the  garage.  All  the  time  I  was  being 
told  to  remember  that  she  was  driving  the  car,  not 
me.  How  could  I  forget  it?  She  took  her  place  behind 
the  wheel. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  change  gear?  Are  you  sure 
you  know  the  gear  shift?"  I  said  in  my  grumpiest 
tone. 

"Of  course,"  was  the  icy  reply. 

She  started  the  car.  I  mean  attempted  to.  How- 
ever, after  flooding  the  engine  twice,  she  did  get  it 
running.  Then  she  put  the  car  in  gear.  I  told  her  to 
be  sure  that  she  had  it  in  reverse,  for  you  see  we  have 
to  back  the  car  out  of  our  garage,  down  a  drive-way 
onto  the  road.  As  we  both  craned  our  necks  out  the 
side  to  watch  our  backward  descent.  Sis  let  her  foot 
off  the  clutch  and  stepped  on  the  gas.  The  result  was 
that  the  car  gave  a  lurch  forward  and  if  I  had  not 
gi-abbed  for  the  emergency  brake,  well,  our  garage 
would  have  had  tvro  openings,  instead  of  one.  My 
"wise"  sister  had  put  the  car  in  first  gear. 

Once  on  the  road  she  showed  her  ability  as  a  driver 
by  shifting  gear  as  if  she  were  running  a  Ford  tractor 
or  a  thrashing  machine.  Then  we  began  our  merry- 
go-round  ride,  socalled  because  of  the  numerous,  dizzy 
trips  we  made  around  the  local  block.  On  our  first 
trip  around  Sis  tried  to  see  how  close  she  could  come 
to  the  telegTaph  poles  on  each  corner  without  leaving 
their  whitewash  on  our  car  fenders.  On  our  second 
round  she  saw  Mary,  her  best  chum,  through  the 
front  window  of  their  house  and  she  tried  to  run  us 
in  the  gutter  while  waving  to  her.  During  our  third 
trip  we  just  missed  a  fire  plug  and  two  lamp-posts 
because  Sis  spoke  to  some  friends  passing  by.  I  took 
hold  of  the  wheel. 

"Keep  your  hands  off  the  wheel  and  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  I'm  driving,"  was  the  thanks  I  received. 

I  did  so  and  we  went  round  and  round  again  and 
again,  but  now  my  sister  was  asking  me,  pleading 
with  me  to  tell  her  how  to  stop  the  car.  It  was  time 
for  her  date  with  Bob  and  she  had  promised  to  meet 
him.  I  was  doing  as  she  had  bid  me,  I  was  keeping 
silent. 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  entered  her  head,  it  was  so 
bright  it  startled  me,  for  she  turned  from  our  well- 
worn  path  to  the  road  for  home.    She  knew  that  once 


she  arrived  there,  and  started  up  the  driveway  I  would 
have  to  tell  her  how  to  stop  the  car.  As  we  turned  off 
the  road  to  the  side  street  on  which  our  garage  is 
located,  I  told  her  to  put  the  car  in  second  gear,  as 
it  is  easier  to  turn  in  the  driveway  then,  and  one  is 
not  likely  to  miss  it.  Did  she  listen?  She  did  not.  Did 
we  hit  the  driveway?  We  did  not.  Instead  we  went 
right  up  our  terrace  into  our  back  yard.  Here  she 
stalled  the  engine.  She  glared  at  me,  climbed  out  of 
the  car,  slammed  the  door  and  went  into  the  house. 
I  ask  you,  was  that  my  fault? 

Sinclair  Lewis  as  a  Writer 

Sarah  Flam,  1927 

One  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  modern 
realism  today  is  Sinclair  Lewis.  Recognizing  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ag'2  to  revolt  against  standardized  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  he  depicts  life  with  an  ac- 
curacy which  is  truth  itself.  Mr.  Lewis  sympathizes 
with  those  who  are  tired  of  the  conventional,  and  so 
he  submerges  propaganda  into  story. 

Our  Mr.  Wrenn,  his  first  novel,  was  written  in  1914. 
The  hero,  a  twelve  dollar  a  week  clerk,  enlarges  a  very 
dull  and  uneventful  life  by  having  a  few  harmless 
escapades.  The  plot  in  itself  is  not  particularly  inter- 
esting; the  book  met  vrith  no  very  marked  success.  But 
even  then  we  see  those  qualities  which,  when  later 
strengthened  by  experience,  form  an  integral  part  of 
Lewis'  style. 

Main  Street  was  a  best  seller  of  the  year  1922.  And 
why?  Because  its  substance  is  so  different  from  that 
which  the  average  book  propounds.  Carol  Kennicott  is 
dissatisfied  with  Gopher  Prairie.  The  orthodox  writer 
would  say  that  some  youthful  defect  in  her  vision 
blinded  her  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  place.  He 
would  have  her  strain  at  the  leash  of  her  plain  duty, 
plague  her  honest  husband,  and  shock  the  neighbors. 
But  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  tradition,  she 
would  have  the  light.  Then  the  Kennicott  family  would 
"live  happily  ever  after."  But  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  be 
content  with  the  time-worn  formula  of  authorship.  He 
honored  Carol's  rebellion,  and  the  whole  story  is  a 
vindication  of  her  attitude. 

Babbitt  tells  about  the  conflict  between  another  indi- 
vidual and  his  environment.  As  the  story  proceeds,  the 
hero  is  troubled.  Has  he  done  well  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  upon  a  work  which  is  uninteresting?  He  ques- 
tions whether  his  own  vocation  is  worth  while.  He  has 
visions  of  an  activity  which  is  direct  and  spontaneous, 
of  a  love  which  is  not  mere  conjugal  obligation,  of 
thought  not  solely  dependent  upon  the  reason.  Here 
again  the  traditional  formula  would  have  blamed  him 
for  his  mild  philanderings  and  for  his  temporary 
secession  from  the  ranks  of  solid  citizens.  But  Mr. 
Lewis  sympathizes  with  the  prodigal  husband.  And 
the  discontent  is  represented  as  a  virtue. 

While     Carol    and    Babbitt    try    and    fail,    Martin 
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Arrowsmith  tries  and  succeeds.  Although  hampered  on 
all  sides,  the  hero  manages  to  cut  away  from  the  caste 
of  mediocrities:  a  small  town  doctor  becomes  a  well- 
known  scientist.  Again  Mr.  Lewis  makes  his  choice, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  older  school 
of  journalism,  but  in  justification  of  his  own  moral 
principles. 

Certain  qualities  characterize  all  of  Lewis'  works. 
And  the  most  important  of  these  is  his  power  to  pic- 
ture every-day  life  in  a  realistic  manner.  Clearness  ol 
word  and  directness  of  sentence  structure  mark  his 
style.  It  is  not  his  aim  to  inveigle  us  in  the  intricacies 
of  diction.  In  Arroivsmith  we  find  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule  when  the  hero  speaks  about  such  technical 
terms  as  "Bacterophage-anti-sluga,"  "inactination," 
and  "millieuries."  But  in  doing  this  the  author  had,  of 
course,  a  definite  end  in  view.  He  wants  us  to  realize 
that  Arrowsmith  has  a  real  knowledge  of  biophysics. 
But  generally  speaking,  Lewis'  desire  is  to  clarify  our 
ideas  and  not  to  mystify  us  further. 

There  is  a  decisiveness  about  all  of  these  novels  that 
is  really  refreshing.  The  author  writes  as  if  his  mind 
had  been  made  up  on  the  Day  of  Creation.  Now  he 
has  a  story  to  tell  and  he  tells  it  in  his  own  way.  His 
is  not  an  ambition  to  impress  us  with  the  facility  of 
his  pen.  Therefore  his  works  are  not  distinguished  by 
literary  flourishes.  What  could  be  more  direct  and  to 
the  point  than  Our  Mr.  Wrenn?  Action  begins  on  the 
first  page,  fast  moving  action,  which  impels  us  to  read 
on  and  on  until  the  book  is  finished. 

The  quality  of  sincerity,  too,  characterizes  Lewis' 
style.  And  this  is  not  seen  so  much  from  what  he  says 
as  from  what  he  leaves  unsaid.  His  fight  is  not  against 
small  town  folk  but  against  that  smug,  self-satisfied 
air  which  is  so  detrimental  to  progress.  Granted.  This 
satire  is  often  pitiless.  But  it  is  the  result  of  a  sincere 
wish  to  crush  all  symptoms  of  that  which  is  popularly 
known  as  "small-mindishness." 

The  characters  which  he  draws  in  these  novels  are 
not  mere  story-book  figures.  They  are  real,  living, 
breathing,  human  beings,  not  simply  the  brain-children 
of  one  Sinclair  Lewis.  Where  have  we  met  "Doc  Ken- 
nicott"  before?  You  know,  that  nice,  shy,  country 
doctor  who  always  inquired  after  Grandma's  health. 
This  author  really  knows  life.  And  a  delicate  sense  of 
humor  hovers  about  everything  he  portrays.  It  is  not 
that  type  of  comedy  which  amuses  because  of  some 
unusual  turn  of  speech.  Rather,  it  appeals  because  the 
theme  is  so  usual  and  ordinary.  He  has  apparently 
overheard  all  those  dull  little  things  that  all  the  dull 
little  people  in  dull  little  towns  are  wont  to  say.  And 
he  reports  these  with  just  the  right  touch  of  exaggera- 
tion to  make  them  seem  ridiculous.  Every  town  has  its 
Geo.  F.  Babbitt — that  pompous,  prosperous  rotarian 
who  swears  that  "the  best  country  in  the  world  is  little 
ole  U.  S.  A."  and  the  most  progressive  section  is  the 
center  in  which  he  lives. 

Lewis  never  permits  his  mimicry  to  become  touched 
with  the  burlesque.  He  neither  sulks,  simpers,  nor 
sentimentalizes.  After  having  constructed  a  large, 
deliberate  plot,  he  proceeds  to  develop  it  by  sheer  de- 
tail. His  is  a  natural  force. 

Many  reasons  account  for  the  great  popularity  of 
Lewis  as  a  writer.  He  describes  objective  life  with  the 
skill  of  an  artist.  And  his  style,  distinguished  by  clear- 
ness and  force,  seems  to  penetrate.  Main  Street  was 
an  album,  Babbitt  a  one-man  show,  Arrowsmith  is  life. 
These  works  have  made  history  for  twentieth  century 
American  literature. 


"The  Professoi-'s  House,"  by  Willa  Gather 

Martina  Getting,  1926 

In  writing  The  Professor's  House,  Willa  Gather 
again  exhibits  her  independence.  She  does  not  play 
for  public  favor  in  forming  a  conventional  plot;  The 
Professor's  House  is  clearly  a  case  of  underdone  plot 
and  fully,  if  not  overdone  character.  In  fact,  the  book 
can  hardly  be  called  a  novel  at  all,  for  it  has  no  well 
developed  noeu'd  and  denouement,  and  new  crises.  Yet 
it  is  more  than  just  a  sketch.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 
three  sketches  loosely  bound  together  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  all  deal  with  the  same  group,  or  at 
least,  with  related  groups  of  characters.  The  book  is 
not  built  on  the  sonata  idea,  with  its  recurring  theme, 
but  rather  on  that  of  the  nocturne  in  its  variations. 

Book  one,  The  Famiig,  introduces  the  characters: 
Professor  St.  Peter,  who  must  keep  his  old  ramshackle 
study  for  his  work;  Lillian,  his  wife,  who  does  not 
grow  old  as  does  her  husband,  but  who  lives  to  enjoy 
and  placate  her  sons-in-law;  Louie  and  Scott  at  con- 
tinual variance;  and  the  steady  and  unconsciously 
humorous  Augusta.  In  this  book  we  learn  of  Tom 
Outland's  wonderful  invention,  his  will,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  his  fame  by  Louie.  Also  in  this  first  book. 
Will  Gather  strikes  her  dominant  chord  of  spiritual 
loyalty;  both  Scott  and  Professor  St.  Peter  despise 
this  exploitation,  but  are  powerless  to  combat  Louie's 
suave  complacent  faith  in  his  own  plans. 

It  is  book  two,  Tom  Outland's  story,  that  gives  us 
the  closest  resemblance  to  plot  in  the  whole  novel. 
Here  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  cowboy  life  and  of  the 
long-hidden  treasure-city.  Through  Tom,  Willa  Gather 
makes  her  readers  explore  Cliff  City,  seek  official  rec- 
ognition of  its  value,  revere  it,  so  that  Roddy's  act 
seems  truly  sinful.  Here  again  we  hear  the  strain  of 
spiritual  integrity  in  Tom's  attitude  toward  the  city, 
in  his  hatred  of  commercialization. 

The  Professor,  book  three,  is  a  study  of  a  man 
growing  old,  weary  of  life,  willing  to  return  to  die. 
The  picture  of  the  professor's  inability  to  return  to 
his  family  seems  true  as  a  psychological  study  with  a 
logical  outcome.  In  contrast  to  the  steady  flow  of 
events  one  of  the  few  crises  in  the  entire  novel  stands 
out  in  all  its  vividness  so  that  the  professor  is  really 
a  changed  man. 

In  point  of  style,  this  work  of  Willa  Gather's  is  very 
plain  and  unadorned.  The  sentences  are  simple  in 
content  and  in  structure.  Nowhere  is  there  embellish- 
ment for  effect;  effect  comes  through  verisimilitude. 
Here  and  there  we  find  patches  of  subtle  humor,  and 
throughout  we  sense  Willa  Gather's  archeological  in- 
terest. As  always,  she  brings  in,  here  in  the  persons 
of  Roddy  and  of  the  French  priest,  characters  with  a 
bit  of  the  foreign  dash,  or  personages  drawn  from  her 
prairie  life. 

For  Willa  Gather  can  draw  abundantly  on  this  life, 
having  lived  a  large  part  of  her  days  in  the  Middle 
West.  Yet  she  is  more  than  a  local  artist;  she  can 
write,  by  reason  of  her  experience,  of  Virginia,  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  West,  of  Pittsburgh,  of  the  Bohemian 
and  the  literary  New  York. 

In  all  her  novels,  Willa  Gather  has  been  getting 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  plot-novel:  My 
Antonia.  had  a  well-defined  plot;  One  of  Ours  had  less 
plot  but  a  fine  climax;  The  Lost  Lady  was  a  novel  of 
the  cameo  plot  type,  with  one  outstanding  character. 
Now  The  Professor's  House  comes  with  virtually  no 
plot.  "Like  Galsworthy,  Willa  Gather  works  with  fin- 
ished heads,  but  she  does  not  resolve  her  episodes;  she 
has  no  resolution,  no  denouement." 
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The  Young  Man  of  the  Mountains 

Laura  Louise  Canfield,  1928 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains  who  lived  a  billion  years  and  has  a  beard 
twelve  feet  long,  but  some  people  don't  even  know 
there  was  a  Young  Man  of  the  Mountains.  But  there 
was.  He  was  young  when  the  world  was  young,  but 
he  never  grew  old  when  it  did.  He  shriveled  up  be- 
cause that  was  the  easiest  way  out  and  he  hadn't  any 
heart  and  he  hadn't  any  conscience. 

He  used  to  spend  his  time  herding  little  storm 
clouds  and  breaking  them  whenever  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains  wasn't  looking,  until  the  old  fellow 
quite  lost  his  temper  and  threw  all  of  his  nine  nine- 
pins at  him.  But  Solhomo  (that  was  his  name)  never 
minded  this  very  much — that  was  because  he  hadn't 
any  heart  and  hadn't  any  conscience,  and  not  much 
feeling  even  when  anything  hit  him. 

One  day  Solhomo  felt  more  adventuresome  than 
usual,  and  catching  onto  a  thunderbolt  he  rode  down 
to  the  valleys  below  the  peaks  of  his  mountains.  He 
found  himself  in  a  little  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest.  For  ten  years  Solhomo  stayed  in  the  village 
watching  the  people  and  laughing,  because  he  had  a 
sense  of  humor.  In  the  morning  he  ran  about  peeking 
in  windows  and  rattling  doorknobs,  and  in  the  long 
after-mid  days  he  sat  in  a  plum  tree  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  never  dreamed  but  what  this  strange 
little  pantomime  was  all  arranged  specially  for  him. 
Every  day  for  ten  long  years  he  sat  in  the  top  of  the 
plum  tree  and  half  the  maids  of  the  town  fell  in  love 
with  him,  becau.se  he  had  black  eyes  and  a  dimple  in 
his  chin.  But  Solhomo  threw  plums  at  them  all  be- 
cause he  hadn't  any  heart  and  he  hadn't  any  conscience 
and  not  much  manners. 

Then  one  night  the  Man  of  the  Mountains — who 
wasn't  old,  went  into  the  woods  and  out  beyond  them. 
There  he  came  upon  a  pack  of  white  wolves,  howling 
at  the  full  moon,  outlined  starkly  against  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains.  They  fascinated  him  and  for  two 
months  he  stayed  in  the  forest.  Then  he  remembered 
his  strange  people  of  the  village.  He  laughed  when  he 
thought  of  them  and  decided  to  take  the  white  wolves 
back  so  that  all  his  entertainment  might  be  in  one 
place.  Thus  they  all  went  together  to  the  village — 
WQlves  and  Solhomo. 

But  the  villagers  were  terrified  and  the  wolves  were 
hungry;  in  the  early  dawn  they  fought  and  all  killed 
one  another  while  Solhomo  shook  the  plum  tree  in 
passionate  consternation.  He  called  to  the  scattered 
people  and  he  bayed  to  the  white  wolves;  nobody  an- 
swered. But  the  Young  Man  never  went  back  to  the 
mountains.  He  didn't  weep  because  he  hadn't  any 
heart,  and  he  wasn't  sorry  since  he  hadn't  any  con- 
science, but  he  wanted  his  pantomime  and  he  wanted 
his  white  wolves;  Solhomo  was  lonely  wandering  in 
the  forest. 

He  felt  empty  inside  and  more  and  more  hollow;  he 
began  to  shrink  and  the  emptier  he  got  the  more  he 
shrank  until  at  last  he  shriveled  up  because,  as  has 
been  said,  it  was  the  easiest  way  out  and  he  hadn't 
any  heart  and  he  hadn't  any  conscience  and  not  much 
avoirdupois.  But  he  was  never  able  to  shrivel  up  his 
emptiness.  It  stayed  in  the  trees  deep  in  their  midst 
and  today  in  the  forest  you  can  find  it — feel  it — a 
strange  hollow  feeling,  Solhomo's  loneliness. 


Concerning  Advertisements 

Helen  Gordon,  1928 

At  last — I  have  found  it!  I  have  discovered  my 
spoke  in  the  great  wheel  of  life.  I  shall  be  a  mis- 
sionary. Many  years  of  reading  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  McCaU's  have  crystalized  my  determination 
to  become  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  advertisement  mis- 
sionaries. 

No  corner  of  the  globe  (if  a  globe  has  corners)  will 
be  too  remote  for  my  visits.  I  shall  go  to  far-away 
Greenland,  and  convince  the  natives  that  no  modern, 
hot  and  cold  water,  elevator  service  igloo  is  complete 
without  a  Cosy  Glow  Stove  for  Comfy  Corners.  Swel- 
tering India  will  learn  from  me  that  Frigidaire  Fur- 
naces alone  can  waft  sylvan  zephyrs  through  tropical 
straw  huts.  In  our  own  dear  United  States,  mere 
babes  in  arms  shall  lisp  my  name  and  cry  for  Fletch- 
er's Castoria  in  the  same  breath.  When  I  see  an  old, 
decrepit,  toothless,  invalid  man,  I  shall  slip  a  cake  of 
yeast  into  his  bread  and  milk,  and  watch  him  blossom 
into  a  miracle  of  youth  and  loveliness.  I  shall  tell  the 
Tommy  Anns,  and  Mary  Anns,  and  Sara  Anns,  who 
are  losing  their  Billies,  and  Berties,  and  Bobbies,  all 
about  the  Woman's  Institute,  and  then  furnish  the 
rice  and  shoes  for  the  weddings.  Who  knows  but  that 
I  may  not  help  some  simple  country  lass  to  catch  the 
Prince  himself,  just  because  she  happened  to  fashion 
a  bo'd,  wicked  robe  out  of  the  old  red  table  cloth? 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  Handsome  College  Man,  and 
the  Bride's  Maid  But  Never  a  Bride,  I  shall  carry  on 
where  "Even  Their  Most  Intimate  Friend  Fails." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  about  this  time,  some  public 
benefactor  will  mix  some  forty-horse-power  rat  poison 
with  my  Sunkist  Orange  juice,  but  I  shall  at  least  die 
a  martyr,  and  occupy  a  Handsome  Nickle-Trimmed 
Rust-Proof  Coffin. 


Shoot! 

■    Mary  Louise  Succop,  1929 

It  was  misty;  as  a  matter  of  exact  fact,  the  mist 
amounted  to  a  fairly  respectable  fog.  I  was  walking. 
The  sod  sank  in  at  every  step,  thus  obliterating  any 
sound  of  my  approach.  I  hit  at  the  sage  bushes  with 
my  cane  and  every  now  and  then  a  jack  rabbit  bounded 
out  from  a  clump  of  pepper  brush.  It  was  almost  sun- 
set; not  that  the  sun  was  discernable:  my  watch  set 
the  hour  as  five  o'clock.  And  I  thought  I  was  alone  on 
that  wild  stretch  of  prairie,  west  of  Los  Vegas.  But 
I  was  mistaken. 

Vaguely  outlined,  though  quite  close  to  me,  a  rough- 
hewn  hut  seemed  suddenly  to  spring  into  being.  I  was 
astounded:  A  hut,  here,  a  hut  glowing  warmly  with 
rosy  light,  a  hut  with  a  trailing  line  of  smoke  rising 
from  a  single  chimney?  And  then  I  preceived  a  figure, 
doped  or  drunk,  lying  in  a  sodden  hump  on  the  uncov- 
ered porch.  The  door  was  open;  I  had  approached 
from  the  side,  and  could  not  see  within.  But  the  light 
from  the  room  fell  upon  the  unconscious  figure  on  the 
sill.  His  hair  was  matted:  it  grew  long  and  black  in 
a  kind  of  savage  way.  His  eyes  were  puffed  and 
scarcely  open,  though  he  was  quite  evidently  not  asleep. 
Such  a  slobbering,  half-leer,  half-grin  have  I  never 
before  seen  on  mortal  face:  it  kept  my  gaze  fasci- 
nated. It  was  demoniacal :  it  was  all  that  was  evil, 
and  as  the  lamp  light  glinted  the  narrow  slit  of  eye 
balls  that  showed  between  the  drooped  lash  and  puffed 
lid,  the  face  assumed  a  supernatural  look.  As  for  the 
man,  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke;  his  dress  was  of  the 
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coarsest;  scuffed  shoes  and  chaps,  a  lumberman's 
checked  shirt  and  a  distorted  sombrero  lay  on  the 
ground.  .     . 

I  was  approaching;  there  was  murmuring  within, 
not  very  loud,  but  persistent.  It  never  bothered  that 
sottish  heap  in  the  semi-darkness;  it  just  lay,  and 
then  before  I  stepped  into  the  wavering  and  almost 
indefinable  circle  of  light,  a  girl  appeared  in  the  door 
— a  slight  girl  with  hair  shimmering  as  she  stood 
with  her  back  to  the  light,  a  girl  whose  face  I  could 
not  discern,  though  I  noticed  she  had  one  hand  on  her 
hip.  In  the  other  I  could  see  a  revolver;  she  wasn't 
concealing  it.  And  she  was  taking  deliberate  aim  at 
the  man  on  the  boarded  porch.  I  started  forward — 
my  only  impulse  was  to  knock  the  revolver  aside.  A 
shout  in  the  darkness  "Shoot!"  The  girl  poised  the 
gun;  I  lost  all  use  of  my  limbs.  And  then  glaring 
maddening  lights,  lights  that  threw  every  slight  detail 
into  blazing  relief,  lights  that  seemed  to  possess  the 
mightiness  of  a  million  suns.  And  a  smoky  shot  from 
the  girl's  weapon — a  shot  at  the  drugged  hump  at  her 
feet. 

And  I  undersfood  before  they  told  me;  but  they  told 
me  that  they  were  taking  location  shots  for  the  filming 
of  "The  Seductive  Lady." 


Christopher  Moriey 

Helen  Gordon,  1928 

Little  black  grinning  god  on  my  inkwell,  to  you  I 
have  sacrificed  one  Spoken  English  notebook.  Little 
god,  to  you  I  have  also  sacrificed  one  Sociology  lesson. 
Little  god,  to  you,  I  have  in  addition  sacrificed  the  last 
ten  pages  of  Robert  Woodworth's  very  essential  chap- 
ter on  perception.  For  this,  I  implore — nay,  I  demand 
inspiration! 

Now  that  is  the  way  Christopher  Moriey  would  have 
opened  this  paper;  so  why  may  not  I?  It  is  of  Moriey 
that  I  am  writing. 

Max  Beerbohm  once  said :  "Strange  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  that  of  all  the  countless  folk  who  have 
lived  before  us  on  this  planet,  not  one  is  known  in 
history  or  in  legend  as  having  died  of  laughter."  (I 
found  this  in  the  front  of  The  Powder  of  Sympathy, 
by  C.  Moriey). 

I  am  glad  that  Morley's  little  black  god  (or  was  it 
his  wife?)  told  him  to  use  Beerbohm's  quotation  on  the 
title  page,  because  of  all  people  liable  to  die  of  laugh- 
ter, Moriey  seems  to  be  the  one  perfect  and  ripe 
victim.  He  seems  actually  to  lurk  behind  his  pages, 
and  make  them  shake  with  the  gusto  of  his  merriment. 
In  reading,  one  feels  that  at  any  moment  the  lines  will 
fade  away,  and  in  their  place  will  roll  a  jolly  fat  man, 
holding  his  sides,  and  shaking  his  jowls  with  rumbles 
of  laughter.  (I  have  murder  in  my  eye  for  the  sour 
realist  who  dares  to  inform  me  that  Moriey  is  a  tall, 
thin  individual  with  small  ears,  and  a  cloven  chin!) 
But  even  while  we  join  with  Moriey  in  laughter,  we 
have  an  unpleasant  feeling,  a  singular  half  conscious- 
ness that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Why  do  we  laugh? 
Because  Moriey  laughs.  But  why,  or  at  what  is  he 
laughing?  Ah — there  it  is!  There  is  the  uncom- 
fortable twinge.  We  feel  that  he  is  laughing  at  us! 
Horrors,  what  could  be  more  disconcerting?  He  sits 
on  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  gives  three  rousing 
chuckles  for  everyone.  In  his  essays,  his  laughter  is 
loud  and  blustery.  He  rolls  up  behind  us,  and  with  a 
Republican  thump  on  the  back   (very  much  befitting  a 


journalist,  you  know)  cries,  "Well,  well,  old  chap! 
Who  do  you  think  you  are?"  He  spares  no  one.  Listen 
to  a  reply  he  once  made  to  a  conscientious,  and  no 
doubt  unimaginative  college  student  who  was  asking 
advice  about  taking  up  writing  as  a  career. 

"If  ■  all  you  want  is  a  suggestion  as  to  some  re- 
spectable way  of  getting  rich,  the  doughnut  industry 
is  not  yet  overcrowded;  and  people  will  stand  in  line 
to  pay  twenty-two  cents  for  a  dab  of  ice  cream 
smeared  with  a  trickle  of  maple  syrup." 

Of  his  experience  at  Oxford,  he  says:  "The  first 
thing  we  did  that  afternoon  was  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
corkscrew.  We  have  it  still — our  symbol  of  an  Oxford 
education." 

That  is  the  reflection  of  a  jolly  iconoclast.  Indeed, 
this  Moriey  is  a  little  like  Samuel  Butler  when  he  pulls 
the  chair  out  from  under  our  oldest  and  most  smug 
little  proverbs.  I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  Butler  that 
the  old  Greek  whose  aim  in  life  was  to  "  'excel  and  go 
above  men  in  all  things'  was  a  disagreeable  and  uncon- 
genial fellow." 

■  The  fun  that  Moriey  pokes  is  not  always  smoke- 
draped  and  ink-smeared,  however.  At  times  he  is 
stand-offish  and  delicately  satirical.  That  is  what 
makes  him  so  delicious.  (Forgive  that  word;  I  had 
sworn  never  to  use  it.)  One  passage  in  Where  the 
Blue  Beijins,  in  particular,  presents  the  clergy  with  a 
delightful  smiling  whiplash  of  scorn.  This  is  the  inci- 
dent in  which  Mr.  Gissing,  the  canine  philosopher, 
presents  an  irate  bishop  with  a  steam  roller,  as  a 
fitting  symbol  of  the  workings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
mind.  Thunder  on  the  Left,  too,  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  this  amused  satire.  Phyllis  wants  to  fall  in  love 
and  "wonders  if  Martin  would  do."  George  tries  to 
love  Joyce,  and  finds  "to  his  horror"  that  it  is  his  wife 
whom  he  loves! 

It  is  in  Thunder  on  the  Left,  too,  that  one  finds 
another  element  characteristic  of  Morley's  work.  That 
is  his  astounding  insight — his  uncanny  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind.  Morley's  characters  are  not  speak- 
ing tubes  through  which  the  author  merely  lectures; 
they  are  living  beings  who  look  at  us  squarely,  and 
converse  with  us.  At  the  children's  party  we  read: 
(Thunder  on  the  Left) 

"  'Come  on' — Martin  remembered  he  was  host — 'the 
ice  cream  will  get  cold.'  That  was  what  Baddy  said." 
— and  we  exclaim  "Why,  that  is  just  what  I  have 
said!"  His  short  stories  have  the  same  element.  The 
characters  are  not  penmen ;  they  are  You  and  I,  and 
our  Neighbor. 

Morley's  essays  and  one  work  of  fiction.  The 
Haunted  Bookshop,  have  a  mellow  golden  air  remin- 
iscent of  Addison  and  Steele.  In  his  succession  of  little 
whimsical  clubs,  with  their  orgies  of  smoking  and 
scholarly  discourse,  he  seems  like  a  new  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  Even  in  this  role,  Moriey  pokes  fun  at  us. 
His  Haunted  Bookshop  is  a  selection  of  snatches  de- 
liberately p'anned  to  make  one's  mental  mouth  water. 
Moriey 'makes  his  old  shopkeeper  discuss  books — real 
books  and  real  authors  in  such  a  tantalizing  way,  that 
the  reader  breaks  dinner  and  theatre  engagements  to 
devour  Carlyle's  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell! 
Who  but  an  artist  could  do  that?  In  Where  the  Blue 
Begins,  he  gives  us  philosophy,  full  doses,  and  makes 
us  like  it.  None  but  an  artist,  none  but  Moriey  could 
make  it  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  dog  to  set  out  for  the  "blue" — the  philosophical  some- 
thing which  puts  us  in  tune  with  life. 

But  after  all  this,  can  I  say  more  than  that  after 
reading  nearly  all  of  Morley's  works,  I  am  still  en- 
thusiastic— still  find  him  so  diverting  and  refreshing 
that  no  two  books  seem  to  strike  the  same  note.  Noth- 
ing is  repetition;  everything  is  new. 

Write  more,  Mr.  Moriey;  you  will  always  have  eager 
readers. 
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Vale 

Helen  Gordon,  1928 

Going?   Then   go! 

What's  that  to  me? 
A  scarlet  frock  I'll  wear 

And  sing  a  tune 

And  laugh,  and  thrust 
A  flower  into  my  hair ! 

See?  My  frock  is  a  flaunting,  mocking  thing! 
(My  heart?  It's  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing.) 


The  Rose  and  the  Fly 

Truth  Crawford,  1928 

"Aha!"  thought  the  fly,  "Three  pretty  roses  in  a 
vase.  Now  I  shall  enjoy  a  pleasant  half  hour.  A 
refuge  for  my  weary  body.  How  long  the  lady  of  the 
house  has  been  chasing  me.  She'll  never  find  me  now. 
Why  can't  people  let  a  lone  fly  rest  in  peace  in  this 
cold  weather?  My  wings  feel  as  though  they  wouldn't 
support  my  body  a  minute  longer.  But  roses  in  win- 
ter! Well,  I'm  thankful  they  are  here.  There  is  no 
place  on  which  I  like  to  rest  so  much  as  on  a  deep 
red  rose,  unless  it's  on  something  sweet  to  eat.  Ha ! 
This  rose  looks  as  though  it  had  some  honey  on  its 
petals.  Yes,  sir !  There  is  a  whole  drop.  What  luck — 
a  resting  place  and  dinner  all  in  one  spot." 

With  that  the  fly  landed  on  a  crimson  petal,  his  feet 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the  drop.  How  sticky!  But 
then  honey  always  was.  How  queer  the  taste!  This 
couldn't  be  honey;  perhaps  it  was  poison.  The  wings 
of  the  fly  fluttered  feebly,  then  frantically  in  an  effort 
to  raise  his  weary  body,  but  the  legs  stuck  fast. 

A  short  struggle,  then  a  pause,  and  quiet. 

"Mother,  see  here!  My  carelessless  has  been  of  some 
value  today.  That  fly  you  have  been  trying  to  catch 
all  morning  lighted  on  my  paper  rose  and  is  held  tight 
by  the  glue.  That  drop  I  spilled  might  have  spoiled 
the  efl'ect  of  a  pretty  rose,  but  it  certainly  made  a 
good  fly  trap." 

Harlequin 

Helen  Gordon,  1928 

Ah  Harlequin  and  Columbine 

Have  stolen  out,  to-night; 
Love  smiles  a  little  to  himself 

And  clouds  the  wise  moon's  light. 

The  mystery  of  the  hedgeway  lures 
With  drowsy  dark  and  hazy  trees 

A  scented  stir;  a  scarlet  chant 
Of  possion  rides  the  breeze. 

But  I  shall  choose  the  wind-brushed  ways 

That  stretch  on  to  the  sea 
Of  contemplation;  and  not  Love, 

But  Chastity  shall  walk  with  me. 


Stained-Glass  Windows 

Betty  MacCall,  1929 

I  stood  alone  in  the  still  winter  night,  my  eyes  fast- 
ened in  wonder  on  the  window  of  a  cathedral.  Deep 
blue,  rich  crimson,  amber,  and  purple,  blended  in  pat- 
terns of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty,  shed  soft  and 
mellow  reflections  on  the  glistening  snow.  What  divine 
light  made  the  windows  shine  so,  I  wondered.  Presently 
there  came  to  my  ears  the  soft  sweet  strains  of  an 
organ.  Fuller  and  richer  grew  the  music,  until  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  the  angels  were  singing.  "Glory 
be  to  the  Father,"  they  sang.  The  windows  seemed  to 
glow  more  brilliantly,  and  the  glory  of  them  held  me 
spellbound. 

One  day,  some  time  later,  I  came  back  to  the  church, 
but  all  was  changed.  The  snow  was  melted.  The  world 
seemed  lifeless  and  dreary.  Even  my  lovely  windows 
were  only  dull  pieces  of.  glass.  What  a  dreadful  dis- 
appointment! Then,  after  all,  beauty  is  only  passing? 
I  felt  sad  and  tired.  Perhaps  I  might  rest  in  the 
church. 

I  opened  the  heavy  iron-studded  door  and  slipped 
inside.  There,  in  the  dim  church,  I  found  beauty 
again.  The  candles  burned  at  the  altar  and  above  me 
through  the  graceful  gray  arches,  shone  my  windows, 
with  every  color-crimson,  blue,  and  amber,  just  as  rich 
and  lustrous  as  before.  The  sanctuary  was  filled  with 
the  sublime  music  of  perfect  silence. 

I  drank  it  all  in  for  a  long  time.  "Beauty  is  real," 
I  said.  "It  cannot  be  destroyed."  I  was  happy — and  at 
peace  again,  for  I  knew  that  the  secret  is  in  finding 
the  right  side  of  the  window. 


A  Glimpse  at  Contemporary  American  Poetry 

Ruth  Justice,  1926 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  American  poetry  is  the 
result  of  evolution  as  is  every  kind  of  literature  of 
all  nations.  The  periods  of  mutation  iii  American 
poetical  development  were  two:  the  periods  which 
were  mutations  in  the  evolution  of  our  national  life — 
the  Civil  and  the  recent  World  Wars. 

According  to  Louis  Untermeyer,  "the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  marked  the  end  of  a  literary  epoch.  The 
poets  had  outsung  themselves.  It  was  a  time  of  sur- 
render and  swan-songs."  At  this  time  our  poetry  was 
an  echoing  of  the  glories  that  were  Europe's,  essen- 
tially, and  not  ours.  These  "post-mortem"  poets  fol- 
lowed Shelley  and  Byron,  but  lacking  the  power  of 
these,  they  merely  followed — and  remained  far  in  the 
rear. 

Then  Walt  Whitman  appeared.  Although  he  was 
not  accorded  glory  in  his  lifetime,  his  poetry  marked 
a  step  in  the  development  of  American  verse.  He  is 
limited  by  himself.  He  lacks  that  world  vision,  that 
"seeing  eye"  which  would  have  made  him  truly  great. 
But  he  emancipated  American  poetry;  he  brought  it 
from  the  shadows  into  the  light;  he  brought  it  once 
more  into  contact  with  life.  While  we  admit  his  faults 
and  rue  that  he  is  so  over-much  acclaimed,  yet  must 
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we  still  recognize  that  which  he  did  for  the  American 
poetic  movement  as  a  whole. 

Then  the  West  found  its  voice  with  Bret  Harte  and 
John  Hay.  And  the  South,  the  North,  the  East,  found 
a  newly-awakened  literary  spirit. 

The  '90s  declared  a  spirit  of  revolt.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  element  in  poetry.  The  restlessness 
of  the  time  found  expression  in  the  works  of  Bliss 
Carman  and  Richard  Hovey.  Theirs  was  a  revolt — 
whither?  The  spirit  is  found  in  this  selection  from  one 
of  Hovey's  pieces: 

Off  with  the  fetters 
That  chafe  and  restrain! 
Off  with  the  chain! 
Here  Art  and  Letters, 
Music  and  Wine 
And  Myrtle  and  Wanda, 
The  winsome  witches, 
Blithely  combine. 
Here  is  Golconda, 
Here  are  the  Indies, 
Here  we  are  free — 
Free  as  the  wind  is. 
Free  as  the  sea. 
Free! 

That  was  one  element  in  the  new  poetry.  The  other 
was  supplied  by  Markhani  in  his  Man  With  the  Hoe. 
It  has  been  called  "the  battle-cry  of  the  next  thousand 
years."  It  is  the  spirit  of  unrest,  the  cry  of  the  man 
in  the  mines,  the  man  in  the  sweat-shop,  the  man 
working  without  hope,  without  joy:  the  working  man 
forgotten. 

The  Great  War  came  upon  this  scene  of  unrest  in 
the  field  of  letters.   And  the  new  poetry  burst  upon  us. 

As  this  can  be  only  a  superficial  g-limpse  into  the 
realm  of  American  poetry,  I  can  touch  but  lightly  on 
a  few  of  the  modern  poets.  Consequently  I  have  tried 
to  choose  those  whose  works  are  most  characteristic  of 
our  age  and  nation. 

The  very  newest  element  in  our  contemporary  poetry 
is  this  desire  to  sing  of  the  common  man.  A  group  of 
men  have  dedicated  their  work  to  this  purpose.  Chief 
among  this  group  are  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  Robert  Frost,  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Louis  Untermeyer. 

Master's  most  famous  book,  "Spoon  River  Anth- 
ology," will  rank  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  American 
literature.  In  it  he  has  depicted  the  small  towns  of 
the  Middle  West  with  coloring  that  is  distinctly  local, 
and  with  implications  that  are  universal.  See  in  this 
bit  the  wide  vision  he  had  (which  Whitman  lacked  and 
which  made  the  latter  a  lesser  poet). 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Editor  Whedon 
Giving  to  the  public  treasury  any  of  the  money  he  re- 
ceived 
For  supporting  candidates  for  oflBce? 
Or  for  writing  up  the  canning  factory 
To  get  people  to  invest? 

Or  for  suppressing  the  facts  about  the  bank, 
When  it  was  rotten  and  ready  to  break? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Circuit  Judge 
Helping  anyone  except  the  "Q"  railroad, 
Or  the  bankers?  Or  did  Rev.  Peet  or  Rev.  Sibley 
Give  any  part  of  their  salary,  earned  by  keeping  still, 
Or  speaking  out  as  the  leaders  wished  them  to  do, 
To  the  building  of  the  water-works? 
But  I — Daisy  Eraser  who  always  passed 


Along  the  streets  through  rows  of  nods  and  smiles, 
And  coughs  and  words  such  as  "there  she  goes," 
Never  was  taken  before  Justice  Arnett 
Without  contributing  ten  dollars  and  costs 
To  the  school  fund  of  Spoon  River! 

As  early  as  1897  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  had 
anticipated  Masters'  Anthology  in  his  Children  of  the 
Night.  We  see  in  this  work  how  like  Masters'  was  his 
vision.  Neither  of  these  men  pointed  out  the  sordid 
and  the  drab  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  universal 
truth  which  underlay  that  drabness. 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town. 
We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him: 

He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown. 
Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed. 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 

"Good-morning,"  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

And  he  was  rich,  yes,  richer  than  a  king. 

And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 
In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 

To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light. 

And  went  without  the  meat  and  cursed  the  bread;  i 

And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night,  | 

Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head.  ' 

With  North  of  Boston  it  was  affirmed  that  the  poet 
of  New  England  had  arrived.  But  Frost  is  not  a 
poetic  provincial.  He  loves  the  beauty  of  the  fact  as 
well  as  Masters  and  Robinson,  but  he  sees  the  truth 
through  more  saddened  but  less  disillusioned  eyes  than 
either  of  these  other  two.  His  most  characteristic  short 
work  is  Mending  a  Wall,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  re- 
produce here.  In  it  we  can  see  the  elfishness  which 
underlies  his  grim  naturalism. 

In  Carl  Sandburg  industrial  America  has  found  its 
voice;  so  Unterineyer  hails  him.  To  me,  however,  some 
of  his  works,  especially  his  shorter  pieces,  seem  out  of 
proportion  with  the  acclaim  received  by  them.  This 
appears  rather  futile.  The  vocabulary  is  not  consistent 
with  the  mood  at  all  times. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shoveled  into  the 
tombs,  he  forgot  the  copper-heads  and  the 
assassin — in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

And  Ulysses  Grant  lost  all  thought  of  con 
men  and  Wall  Street,  cash  and  collateral 
turned  ashes — in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

Pocahontas'  body,  lovely  as  a  poplar,  sweet 
as  a  red  haw  in  November  or  a  pawpaw  in 
Mgy,  did  she  wonder?  does  she  remember? — 
in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs? 

Take  any  streetful  of  people  buying  clothes 
and  groceries,  cheering  a  hero  or  throwing 
confetti  and  blowing  tin  horns — tell  me  if  the 
lovers  are  losers — tell  me  if  any  get  more 
than  the  lovers — in  the  dust — in  the  cool 
tombs. 

And  I  am  conservative  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  verse      ' 
forms  which  are  not  verse  forms,  such  as  this.     Un- 
rhymed  verse  must  have  metre,  must  have  something  to 
distinguish  it  from  prose.     It  is  not  mere  poetic  prose. 

With  Louis  Untermeyer  we  reach  again  a  poet 
within  our  intellectual  grasp,  and  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief.  In  this  poem,  Cabiban  in  the  Coal  Mi'nes,  I  feel 
we  have  Untermeyer  at  his  best. 
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God,  we  don't  like  to  complain 

We  know  that  the  mine  is  no  lark — 

But — there's  the  pools  from  the  rains; 
But — there's  the  cold  and  the  dark. 

God,  You  don't  know  what  it  is — 

You  in  Your  well-lighted  sky — 
Watching'  the  meteors  whizz; 

Warm,  with  the  sun  always  by. 

God,  if  You  had  but  the  moon 

Stuck  in  Your  cap  for  a  lamp, 
Even  You  d  tire  of  it  soon, 

Down  in  the  dark  and  the  damp. 

Nothing  but  blackness  above. 

And  nothing  that  moves  but  the  cars — 

God,  if  You  wish  for  our  love, 
Fling  us  a  handful  of  stars! 

Now  we  leave  these  men  of  great  truths  and  come  to 
the  poets  of  half-truths — the  Imagists.  Untermeyer 
calls  them,  rightly,  "that  little  band  of  preoccupied 
specialists."  P'oremost  among  these  is  Amy  Lowell. 
She  was  not,  ho-wever,  the  original  crusader.  During 
the  winter  of  1913  Ezra  Pound  gathered  together  this 
band  which  summed  up  its  creed  in  six  articles,  the 
substance  of  which  is  that  they  resolved  to  "use  the 
language  of  common  speech;  to  use  the  exact  word; 
to  produce  a  poetry  that  was  hard  and  clear,  not 
blurred  and  indistinct;  to  create  new  rhythms;  and  to 
present  an  image."  In  1914  the  works  of  this  group 
were  published  under  the  title  Des  Imagistes.  Later 
Pound  withdrew  from  the  group  and  the  work  was 
carried  forward  by  Amy  Lowell  in  America,  and  by 
two  Americans  in  Europe,  "H.  D."  and  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  It  is  necessary  to  reproduce  but  one  work 
of  this  group  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  type  of 
work  done  by  these  poets.  I  have  chosen  Amy  Lowell 
because  she  is  the  only  imagist  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  I  have  taken  A  Lady  from  her  Swo7-d 
Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds.  We  see  here  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  else  to  the  image,  a  subordination  which 
limits  an  otherwise  brilliant  mind. 

You  are  beautiful  and  faded, 
Like  an  old  opera  tune 
Played  upon  a  harpsichord; 
Or  like  the  sun-flooded  silks 
Of  an  eighteenth-century  boudoir. 

In  your  eyes 

Smoulder  the  fallen  roses  of  out-lived  moments. 

And  the  perfume  of  your  soul 

Is  vague  and  suffusing. 

With  the  pungence  of  sealed  spice  jars. 

Your  half-tones  delight  me. 

And  I  grow  mad  with  gazing 

At  your  blent  colors. 

My  vigor  is  a  new-minted  penny. 
Which  I  cast  at  your  feet. 
Gather  it  up  from  the  dust 
That  its  sparkle  may  amuse  you. 

So  we  pass  quickly  on  to  the  lyricists,  foremost 
among  whom  stand  Sara  Teasdale  and  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay.  Louis  Untermeyer  has  summed  up  a 
criticism  of  these  two  when  he  says,  "they  write  in  a 
clean,  straightforward  idiom,  an  intense  naturalness, 
that  is  a  frank  commentary  on  the  tinkling  and  over- 
sentimental  verse  that  used  to  pass  for  genuine  emo- 
tion." Illustrations  will  pass  better  than  commentary 
on  their  work.  Therefore,  I  present,  from  Sara  Teas- 
dale: 


If  you  have  forgotten  water-lilies  floating 

On  a  dark  lake  among  mountains  in  the  afternoon 

shade; 
If  you  have  forgotten  their  wet,  sleepy  fragrance, 

Then  you  can  return  and  not  be  afraid. 

But  if  you  remember,  then  turn  away  forever 

To  the  plains  and  the  prairies  where  the  pools  are 
far  apart, 

There   you    will   not   come   at   dusk   on   closing   water- 
lilies, 

And  the  shadow  of  mountains  will  not  fall  on  your 
heart. 

And  from  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay: 

I  shall  go  back  again  to  that  bleak  shore 
And  build  a  little  shanty  on  the  sand 
In  such  a  way  that  the  extremest  band 
Of  brittle  sea-weed  will  escape  my  door 
But  by  a  yard  or  two,  and  nevermore 
Shall  I  return  to  take  you  by  the  hand; 
I  shall  be  gone  to  what  I  understand 
And  happier  than  I  ever  was  before. 

The  love  that  stood  a  moment  in  your  eyes. 
The  words  that  lay  a  moment  on  your  tongue. 
Are  one  with  all  that  in  a  moment  dies, 
A  little  under-said  and  over-sung; 
But  I  shall  find  the  sullen  rocks  and  skies 
Unchanged  from  what  they  were  when  I  was 
young. 

I  cannot  turn  from  this  subject  without  a  glance  at 
the  movement  toward  American  folk  poetry.  We  can- 
not expect  a  nation  as  young  as  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  folk-poetry  at  once.  But  for  a  decade  the 
movement  of  poetry  has  been  toward  an  establishing 
of  some  kind  of  folk-stuff.  The  earliest  material  along 
this  line,  of  which  I  am  aware  is  in  the  "Lonesome 
Tunes"  discovered  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  by 
Howard  Brockway  and  Loraine  Wyman.  Later  a  more 
definite  native  spirit  found  expression  in  the  West 
with  Bret  Harte  and  John  Hay,  and  in  the  works  of 
Riley  and  Field,  Russel,  Chandler  Harris  and  a  score 
of  others.  But  pre-eminent  among  these  is  Vachel 
Lindsay,  our  contemporary.  "The  Congo"  I  hold  to  be 
his  best  poem.    Here  is  reproduced  a  portion  of  it: 

Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room. 

Barrel-house  kings  with  feet  unstable, 

Sagged  and  reeled  and  pounded  on  the  table. 

Pounded  on  the  table. 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Hard  as  they  were  able. 

Boom,  boom,  BOOM, 

With  a  silk  umbrella  and  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  BOOM. 

Then  I  had  religion,  then  I  had  a  vision. 
I  could  not  turn  from  their  revel  in  derision. 
Then  I  saw  the  Congo  creeping  through  the  black. 
Cutting  through  the  jungle  with  a  golden  track. 

One  could  go  into  minute  study  of  these  poets  and 
many  more.  It  is  difficult  to  synthesize  this  subject 
into  a  brief  entity.  There  is  an  awakened  vigor  and 
energy  in  American  poetry.  We  have  many  half-great 
poets.  But  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  gTeat  Amer- 
ican poet.  However,  it  is  through  the  efforts  of  these 
verse-wi'iters  of  the  present  that  we  shall  have  the 
Great  Poet  of  Tomorrow. 
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Gym  Exhibit  to  Feature  Alumnae  Council 

P.  C.  W.'s  first  gymnastic  exhibition  will  be  the  fea- 
ture of  the  Alumnae  Council  Meeting  on  Friday  even- 
ing, March  19,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  chapel.  An  admission 
price  of  thirty-five  cents  will  be  charged.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  proceeds  of  a  candy  sale,  will  go  to 
the  athletic  fund. 

The  program  to  be  given  by  the  students  of  the  physi- 
cal education  department  is  as  follows: 

Gymnastic  Drills 
Wand    and    Bell    Drill — Freshmen 
Pyramid    Building — Sophomores 
Calisthenic  Drill — Freshmen 

Indian  Club  Drill — Sophomores  . 

Zouave  Drill — Sophomores 

Dancing 

1.  Kate  Greenway — 

Dudley,    Gordon,    Friedman,    Greenberg 

2.  Soaring — Jane  Willard 

3.  Reuben   Taps    (Clogging) — Floyd,   Bateman, 

Gidney,   Gustafson,   McCurdy,   Rosen 

4.  Two  Newsboys — Gillander,  Davies 

5.  The  Masqueraders — F.   Ray,  Kirkel,   Port 

6.  Coquette — F.  Ray,  Kirkel 

7.  Scarf  Dance — Bateman,  Floyd,  Willard,  Port 

8.  (a)    Zaginsky  Tabor — Group  Dance 

(b)  Solo— Ruth  Gillander 

(c)  Ensemble 


Alumnae  Council  to  Meet 

The  second  Annual  Council  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  19th  and 
20th      The  program  is  as  follows: 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    19 
10:00— Greetings 
10:30-11:00 — Chapel   service   and   Student  Government 

Meeting 
11:00-12:00 — Reports  from  members  of  the  faculty  on 

general  educational  and  college  matters 
12:00-1:00— Business 
1:00 — Luncheon   at  the   President's  home 
2:30-4:00— Business 
4:30-5:30— Faculty  Tea 

6:1.5 — Dinner   at  the   College  for  guests  desiring  en- 
tertainment 
8:00 — College   Program:    Special   feature — Exhibition 
by  the  Department  of  Physical  Training 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  20 
10:00— Business 
1:00 — Luncheon  at   Berry  Hall 

This  meeting  has  been  postponed  indefinitely.   The  Alumnae  will  be  given 
two  weeks'  notice  of  future  meeting. 


Journalism  as  a  Vocation 

Mrs.  Breisky,  head  of  the  English  Composition  De- 
partment, introduced  the  speaker  who  delivered  the 
hour  lecture  on  March  9,  the  first  of  a  series  of  voca- 
tional talks.  Mr.  Work,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  gave  us  a  most  witty 
and  instructive  talk,  risking,  as  he  said,  being  un- 
orthodox, by  saying  no  unkind  things  of  the  news- 
paper. In  part,  the  subject  was  presented  as  follows: 
In  the  twentieth  century,  the  newspaper  has  become 
one  of  the  four  necessities  of  life,  the  other  three  being 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

First,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper,  Mr. 
Work  stated  that  it  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
misstatements  of  the  people  whom  it  quotes.  There  are 
possibilities  of  error,  but  the  reasons  for  the  scarcity 
of  mistakes  in  the  newspaper  are  the  courts,  for  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  lihel  suits.  Also,  the  news- 
paper is  the  only  institution  in  the  world  that  adver- 
tises its  own  mistakes.  Where  even  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

Second,  the  general  organization  is  the  same  in  all 
newspaper  ofiices,  and  should  be  under  one  roof  for 
best  results. 

As  to  what  is  news — Charles  Dana  has  said  that  it  is 
the  unusual.  But  Mr.  Work  added  that  the  community 
determines  what  is  to  be  printed.  News  is  truly  some- 
thing new,  but  it  is  not  a  compendium  of  human  in- 
formation. 

"The  aim  of  the  newspaper,"  Mr.  Work  said  in  con- 
cluding, "is  to  follow  public  opinion,  and  present  the 
facts  the  public  demands.  Its  one  function  is  to  print 
the  news  as  it  actually  occurs,  uncolored  and  unbiased." 
In  short,  "The  newspaper  is  the  pulse  of  the  world;  as 
the  heart  beats,  so  the  pulse  throbs." 


Wellesley  Benefit 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Wellesley  Alumnae 
Association  has  secured  the  Monday  night,  March  22, 
production  of  "Old  English,"  with  George  Arliss,  at  the 
Alvin  Theatre,  as  a  benefit  to  raise  their  quota  of  the 
Endowment  Fund.  Miss  Green  will  be  glad  to  secure 
tickets  for  any  P.  C.  W.  girls  or  their  friends  wishing 
to  attend. 

Mis.  Coolidge  111 

Mrs.  Coolidge,  the  mother  of  the  President  of  the 
college,  has  been  critically  ill  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  the  past  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Coolidge  has  lived 
at  the  college  during  Miss  Coolidge's  deanship  and 
presidency,  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  col- 
lege affairs,  endearing  herself  to  all. 
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Impressionistic  View  of  March  Fifth 

1.  Rush — The  piercing  ring  of  the  door  bell — A 
last  hasty  pat  on  our  lately-curled  locks.  A  rush  of 
Arctic  blast — Speeding  through  Pittsburgh  streets — 
The  check  room — A  fleeting  glance  into  a  wee  corner  of 
the  mirror. 

2.  A  line  of  the  dignitaries — How  do  you  do? — Much 
exclamation- — Many  gorgeous  dresses — Music.  Whirling, 
glidrng,  march — Favors — First  dance.  Refreshments 
— Music — Shuffling — Waltzing. 

3.  Last    dance — Grand    rush — Worse    crush — Why 

can't  girls  line  up? — Weary — Homeward  bound. 

4.  The  morning  after  the  night  before. 


The  Junior  Prom  held  March  5  at  the  Schenley  Hotel, 
was  a  great  success.  The  ballroom  was  decorated  with 
wisteria,  and  the  Washington  and  Jefl'erson  Nine  fur- 
nished the  music.  Miss  Coeina  Ruch  led  the  grand 
march  which  terminated  in  the  distribution  of  favors. 
Both  faculty  and  alumnae  were  well  represented,  and 
the  students  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  by  being,  for  once  in  their  young  lives, 
on  time. 

A  reception  and  musicale  for  parents  and  alumnae 
was  held  earlier  in  the  evening  in  the  drawing  rooms 
of  the  hotel.  Numbers  were  given  by  Helen  Slocum, 
Ruth  Seaman,  ex-'18,  Lois  Farr  Hamilton,  '21,  and 
Marjorie   Patterson,  '23. 


Don't  be  an  "apple-polisher !' 


<CJ«3> 


Theatre  News 

A  Ivin 

Week  of  March  22— "Old  English,"  by  Winthrop 
Ames. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  22,  the  play,  "Old  Eng- 
lish," will  be  opened,  with  George  Arliss  in  the  leading- 
role.  Those  who  saw  Mr.  Arliss  in  "The  Green  God- 
dess" will  need  no  second  urging  to  attend  this  per- 
formance. The  play  derives  its  name  from  a  nickname 
given  to  the  leading  man,  Sylvanus  Heythorp,  a  man 
who,  weak  in  body,  valiantly  fights  for  his  independence 
in  the  face  of  disaster. 

Pitt 

Week  of  March  8— "The  Master  Builders,"  "John 
Gabriel  Barkman,"  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Since  the  dawn  of  realism  in  the  theatre  the  name  of 
Henrik  Ibsen  has  ranked  among  the  first  dramatists 
of  the  world,  because  of  his  unique  method  of  study 
of  existing  social  conditions  and  histrionic  ability,  he 
has  gained  fame  far  and  wide  as  a  writer  of  plays 
really  worth  while.  This  week,  theatregoers  of  the 
college  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  two  of  his  best 
works.  If  you  have  ever  seen  or  read  any  of  his  plays, 
you  will  be  sure  to  go;  if  you  haven't,  it  is  high  time 
for  you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this 
Danish  author.  With  Eva  La  Gallienne  as  the  lead, 
the  plays  should  have  an  added  attraction,  for  most  of 
you  remember  her  in  "The  Swan"  a  year  or  so  ago. 
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The  Play  of  the  Year 

Another  tradition  !  The  Valentine  Dinner  and  Fac- 
ulty Play.  The  reaction  of  the  classes  is  traditional, 
too.  The  Freshmen  are  still  gaping-  with  awe;  the 
Sophomores,  for  once  forgetting  to  be  skeptical,  are 
saying,  "They  really  can  do  it."  The  Juniors,  with 
three  vast  years  of  experience,  smile  and  reply,  "Of 
course.  We  could  have  told  you."  The  Seniors  alone 
feel  regret;  for  having  seen  four  faculty  plays,  they 
have  to  admit  that  this  is  the  last  (and,  of  course,  the 
best).  The  Seniors  feel  the  greatest  appreciation  for  it 
has  been  their  privilege  to  have  enjoyed  what  the  rest 
of  us  anticipated.  As  for  the  reception  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  faculty's  subconscious,  it  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  enamored  Freshman  who  sighed, 
on  seeing  Miss  Fitz  Randolph,  "How  wonderful!  I 
never  could  love  a  blonde  man,  anyhow!" 

And  now  behold  the  cast: 

SUPPRESSED  DESIRES 

By  the  Faculty 
Prologue — Mrs.  Breisky 
Act  1 — Valentines:  Miss  Paul,  Miss  Kerst 
Act  2 — "College    Girls    Are    We":    Miss    Jewell,    Miss 

Eisler 
Act  3— The  Master  Scientist  of  1976— Dr.  Wallace 
Act  4 — Lord  Ullin's  Daughter :  a  Pantomime 

Boatman,  Miss  Bennett 

Highland  Lover,  Miss  Meloy 

Highland  Lass,  Miss  Johnson 

Lord  Ullin,  Miss  Brownlee 
Act  5— "Blad,  Blold,  Blandits"  or  "All  for  $10,000" 

Miss  Skinker,  Miss  Croff,  Mrs.   Smith 
Act  6 — Just  for  Once!  Miss  Zeiser 
Act  7 — "Liber-Tea"  Room 

Manager,  Miss  Proctor 

Maids,  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Ely 

Cashier,  Miss  McKenzie    (P.  K.) 

Porter,  Mrs.  Breisky 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Miss  Marks 

Mary  Pickford,  Miss  Evans 

Hindu    at    "Liber-Tea,"    Miss    Fitz-Randolph 

Vampire,  Miss  Hcmston 

Tambourine    Girl,    Mrs.    Rockwell 

Butter  and  Egg  Man,  Miss  Goodell 

Hurdy-gurdy  Man,  Miss  Woodburn 

The    "Liber-Tea"    Artist,    Miss    Craig 

"Hallelujah,  I'm  a  Hobo," 

Dr.  Doxsee,  Mrs.  Doxsee,  Dr.   Scott 

Gypsy   Fortune    Teller,    Miss    Shamberger 

And  then  the  closing  chorus: 

When  you  all  are  so  smart  without  cracking  a  book 
And  you  think  you  can  fool  us  vidthout  it. 

Do  you  really  believe  we  will  give  you  an  A? 
Well,  maybe  we  will,  but — I  doubt  it. 

Oh,  we  know  that  you  think  we  are  feeble  with  age. 

That  there  isn't  a  question  about  it. 
We  never  could  dance  the  Charleston  at  all, 

Well,  maybe  you're  right,  but — I  doubt  it. 

And  maybe  you  think  that  you  know  what  we're  like 
When  we  caper  and  dance  to  amuse  you. 

And  you  think  we  don't  want  to  be  dignified  profs, 
Well,  maybe  'twas  just  to  confuse  you. 

You  have  all  been  so  thrilled  in  watching  us  act 

As   eloquently   we   do   spout   it. 
Now  you're  waiting  to  see  if  there'll  be  any  more. 

Well,  maybe  there  will,  but — I  doubt  it. 


Basketball 

The  basketball  season  will  open  Thursday  night, 
March  11,  with  the  Freshman-Sophomore  game.  The 
second  game  of  the  series  will  be  played  Monday  night, 
March  15,  between  the  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

All  of  the  teams  have  elected  their  captains  and 
managers  for  this  year,  with  the  following: 

Freshmen — Captain,  Margaret  Woolridge;  manager, 
Mary  De  Motte. 

Sophomore — Captain,  Sara  Geer;  manager,  Hilda 
Gustafson. 

.  Junior — Captain,     Frances     Ray;     manager,    Louise 
Hazen. 

Senior — Captain,  Alice   Gross;   manager,   Ruth  Bod- 
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P.  C.  W.  Represented  at  N.  E.  A. 

The  thirteenth  regular  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Deans  of  Women  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  February  22nd  through  February  25th. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Convention  were  at  the  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  represented  by 
Dean  Marks  who  found  that  city  a  delightful  place 
for  such  a  convention. 

One  afternoon  was  given  to  the  subject  of  Personnel 
Work,  in  its  relation  to  the  student  in  college,  and  in 
its  relation  to  the  college  graduate.  An  interesting 
program  was  that  devoted  to  the  subject  "What  Should 
Be  Determining  Factors  in  Requirements  for  Admis- 
sion to  College?" — Examinations,  School  Recommenda- 
tions,  Intelligence    Tests,    Personal    Interviews? 

At  the  Deans'  dinner  the  guests  of  honor  were  the 
women  college  presidents  of  the  country.  Four  were 
present  and  we  wish  that  our  own  president  might  have 
been  among  the  number. 

The  college  curriculum  was  given  considerable  at- 
tention and  discussion.  Dean  marks  reports  the  dis- 
cussions and  addresses  as  full  of  interest,  and  reports 
an  attendance  of  over  three  hundred  Deans  from  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.  At 
the  close  of  the  Convention  the  Deans  were  very 
pleasantly  entertained  at  Goucher  College  in  Baltimore. 


Alumnae  News 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  '97,  recently  fell  on  the  ice  and 
broke  her  left  arm  at  the  shoulder.  She  is  in  a  serious 
condition  at  the  West  Penn  Hospital. 

A  daughter.  Norma  Jane,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  Stanley  Krepps  (Justine  Kress,  '23)  on  February  12. 

Jeannette  Barbour  Barton,  '93,  of  Mercer,  is  serious- 
ly ill  in  the  hospital. 

A  daughter,  Marjorie  Ruth,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Jordan   (Ruth  Logan,  '18)  on  February  25. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Elizabeth  P.  Stevenson,  '19,  to  Mr.  Paul  Boyd  Porter, 
of  West  Newton. 

Richard  R.  Quay,  Jr.,  son  of  Bessie  Waters,  a  former 
student,  has  received  the  Pyne  prize,  the  highest  honor 
Princeton  University  bestows  upon  students. 

Elizabeth  Stevenson,  '26,  the  Alumnae  Secretary,  left 
Monday,  March  8,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  P.  C.  W.  Club  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  9. 
Then  she  left  for  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  P.  C.  W.  Club  there  on  Thursday,  March  11. 

•  Many  of  the  various  P.  C.  W.  Clubs  are  having 
meetings  and  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  P.  C.  W. 
doings.  We  have  mentioned  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Clubs'  meetings,  and  in  addition,  the  Uniontown 
District  is  having  a  meeting  Saturday,  March   13. 

Cards  are  being  sent  from  the  Alumnae  office  to  get 
definite  information  about  all  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents. The  files  have  not  been  revised  since  the  cam- 
paign, so  much  information  is  fragmentary  or  missing 
altogether.  So  please  send  back  the  return  cards,  filled 
out,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  help  the  Secretary. 

Decade  VI  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  March  27. 
Harriet  Barker,  '23,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
her  trip  to  Europe  and  Helen  Leggett,  '23,  talked  on 
her  trip  to  West  Indies.  About  the  middle  of  April,  the 
Decade  is  going  to  give  a  bridge,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  toward  the  new  organ.  Watch  for  announce-  ■ 
ment  of  the  exact  date. 

Twenty-nine  alumnae  were  back  for  the  Prom  on 
Friday,  March  5.  A  very  interesting  program  was 
presented  at  the  reception  by  Majorie  Patterson,  23, 
who  played  the  violin,  Ruth  Seaman,  ex-'18,  who  sang, 
and  Helen  Slocum,  a  former  music  student,  who  played 
the  piano. 

A  rummage  sale  is  going  to  te  held  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  every  one  is  asked  to  keep  all  articles 
for  that  sale.  It  has  been  said  before  that  notice  of 
sales  has  not  been  given  long  enough  ahead,  so  plenty 
of  time  is  being  given  everybody  now  to  collect  clothes, 
furniture,  and  everything  salable. 

Chapel 

Chapel  services  on  Monday,  March  8,  were  in  charge 
of  Albert  John  Murphy,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Murphy  based  his  message  on  the  words  of  Jesus, 
"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  This 
text  is  interpreted  according  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
live  his  life  looking  backward  or  forward.  The  major- 
ity of  people  are  of  the  former  class;  because  it  is 
easier  to  organize  cause  and  effects  of  past  events  than 
to  formulate  prophecies  of  the  future.  The  justifica- 
tion for  looking  back  is  said  to  be  that  one  may  realize, 
rectify,  and  avoid  past  mistakes  in  the  future. 

However,  the  greatest  historians  fail  to  recognize 
any  real  faults  in  their  own  country's  history;  hence 
our  reasoning  is  weak.  The  great  need  of  our  day  is 
of  prophets  like  Wells,  Tennyson,  and  St.  John,  who 
looked  forward  toward  the  achievement  of  ideals;  and 
of  active  and  -energetic  workers  who  do  not  fear  to  ask 
continuously,  seek  persistently,  and  knock  determinedly. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Y.  W.  Notes 

On  Tuesday,  March  second,  Mr.  Ray  Legate,  repre- 
senting the  Student  Friendship,  presented  to  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  other  students  as 
well,  the  need  for  and  something'  of  the  results  of  that 
movement.  To  the  Y.  W.  cabinet  and  the  Student 
Government  Board  he  explained  more  in  detail  the 
functioning  of  the  plan  and  some  follow-up  work  in 
the  form  of  a  drive.  At  the  morning  meeting  Mr. 
Legate  described  certain  European  student  mass  meet- 
ings that  were  stirring  up  youth  to  war.  It  is  up  to 
American  students  to  avert  war  and  to  substitute  for 
race  hatred  a  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Before  we  can  do 
that,  however,  America  must  be  presented  in  a  more 
friendly  light,  for  no  nation  will  take  the  precepts  of 
a  nation  whose  practice  is  at  variance  with  what  it  ad- 
vocates. 

On  March  ninth  the  entire  student  body  met  again 
to  begin  in  earnest  the  drive  for  funds.  On  the  six- 
teenth the  Y.  W.  will  have  a  speaker  from  the  Church 
Board  Conference,  which  P.  C.  W.  is  having  jointly  with 
the  Y.  W.'s  of  Pitt  and  Tech.  Further  announcement 
will  be  made  later,  but  anyone  desiring  a  conference 
should  see  Martha  Sheers. 

ICCS«S3a 

Interdenominational  Conference 

March   14-17— P.    C.    W..    Tech,   Pitt 
Subject    of    Conference — "Religion   in    Life." 
Seven   speakers  who  will   lead   discussion  groups  on 

special  subjects. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM 

Sunday,  March  14 — Vespers,  P.  C.  W. 

Monday,  March  15 — Vespers  at  P.  C.  W. 
Mass  Meeting  at  Pitt;  Tea  at  Pitt. 
Heinz  House,   3:00-5:00. 

Tuesday— Mass   Meeting,   P.   C.   W.,   10:30. 

Wednesday — Banquet  at  Tech,  6:00. 

Discussion  groups  at  P.  C.  W.  from  11:00  to  1:00  and 

3:30-4:30,  Tuesday. 

These  groups  are  open  to  all  students  in  college.    The 

subjects  for  discussion  will  be  posted. 

Music  Notes 

One  of  the  interesting  and  delightful  programs  to 
which  we  always  look  forward  is  the  original  composi- 
tions recital.  This  was  given  on  Friday,  February  26, 
in  Chapel  period.  Miss  Goodell  played  the  organ  and 
piano  and  Miss  Rockwell  sang.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 
Organ : 

March  in  E  flat '. Marybelle  Caroll 

Piano: 

Melody Helen  Simons 

Rondo    Eileen  Borland 

The  March  of  the  Growing  Things.  .  .  .Helen  Simons 
Songs: 

Robin  Kissed  Me   Christine  Griggs 

Stanzas  to  Music   ' Eileen  Borland 

The  Call  of  the  Open  Sea Helen  Si7no7is 

Piano: 

Andante    Eileen   Borland 

Triumph Christine  Griggs 

The  G'ee  Club  will  give  a  concert  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  20,  at  the  South  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
Wilkinsburg.  A  very  pleasing  program  will  be  pre- 
sented. 


Student-Industrial  Meeting 

The  meeting  of  the  Student-Industrial  Girls  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Y.  W.  C..A.,  was  held  in  Woodland  Hall, 
Wednesday  evening,  March  10.  This  group  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  clubs  of  industrial 
girls  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  of  Pitt,  Tech  and  P.  C.  W. 
who  meet  once  a  month  for  supper  and  an  informal 
talk  or  discussion  on  topics  of  common  interest  to  the 
industrial  and  the  college  girl.  This  month  the  group 
met  for  dinner  in  Woodland  Hall,  following  which  Miss 
Graham,  of  the  Educational  Department  of  Westing- 
house  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  talked  on 
educational  work  among  industrial  girls.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Turtle  Creek  on  April  14.  Miss 
Charlotte  Carr,  the  new  head  of  the  State  Bureau  on 
Labor  of  Women  and  Children,  will  speak.  All  Y.  W. 
girls  are  welcome. 


Club  News 

Phi  Pi  held  a  meeting  Wednesday  afternoon,  March 
tenth,  at  3:30,  in  the  Woodland  Hall  drawing  room. 
We  had  as  our  guests  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks,  Miss 
Croff,  and  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Peabody  High  School. 
Dr.  Doxsee  spoke  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Classics  on 
English  Literature."  The  hostesses  were:  Elizabeth 
Hewitt,  Carrie  Duval,  Beatrice  Pennv,  and  Charlotte 
Blank. 

The  Ukelele  Club  meets  every  Friday  afternoon  at 
3:30.  Their  first  appearance  was  at  the  reception 
P.  C.  W.  gave  for  the  High  School  Seniors,  and  they 
are  now  planning  to  join  the  Glee  Club  in  their  concert 
on  March  20.  It  is  very  important  that  all  members 
be  at  all  meetings. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu  held  their  regular  meeting  Wednes- 
day, February  24,  in  Woodland  Hall  drawing  room. 
Miss  Meyers,  a  welfare  worker  from  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  was  the  speaker.  Esther  Murdoch  and 
Margaret  Port  served  very  delightful  refreshments. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  March  24,  in  Berry  Hall,  at 
2  o'clock. 

Le  Cercle  Fran(_ais  held  a  social  meeting  in  Berry 
Hall  drawing  room  on  March  tenth.  Several  amusing 
games  furnished  the  informal  entertainment.  Eugenie 
Negley  and  Margaret  Jones  had  charge  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  3,  Mrs.  Carll  W.  Doxsee 
entertained  the  Omega  Society  at  her  home  on  Murray- 
hill  Place.  The  Rev.  F.  Orr  Johnson  talked  on  the 
music  of  India,  illustrating  his  address  by  singing 
Indian  melodies. 


Vespers 

Dr.  George  Taylor  was  the  vespers  speaker  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Prayer,"  Dr. 
Taylor  said  that  its  possibilities  were  unlimited,  but 
that  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  prayer  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  by  a  virtuous  life  and  faith  in  God. 

Last  Sunday,  March  7,  Mrs.  Early  spoke  to  us  about 
her  work  as  Girls'  Advisor  in  the  Pittsburgh  Business 
High  School.  A  violin  solo  by  Lois  Whitesell,  '29,  was 
very  much  enjoyed. 
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National  Education  Association,  Department  of 
Superintendence 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  21  to  25.  The 
winter  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  always  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  interest  resulting  in  large  enrollments;  but 
this  year,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  convention 
was  held  in  Washington,  there  was  an  unusual  registra- 
tion. The  newspapers  of  that  city  estimated  the  at- 
tendance at  12,000. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  has  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  following  affiliated  organizations 
meet  at  the  same  time:  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals,  National  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  National  Council  of  State 
Superintendents,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ed- 
ucation, National  Council  of  Education,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  High  School  Inspectors,  National  Council  of 
Kindergarten  Supervisors,  National  Council  of  Primary 
Education,  Educational  Research  Association,  City 
Teacher  Training  School  Association,  Department  of 
Deans  of  Women,  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  Department  of  Rural  Education,  and  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education.  Each  organiza- 
tion held  meetings,  elected  officers,  and  carried  on  other 
business  of  the  group. 

The  high  light  of  the  convention  on  Sunday  was  the 
placing  of  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  the  ves- 
per service  which  followed. 

Monday  was  the  initial  day  for  business  and  execu- 
tive sessions  of  various  groups.  It  culminated  in  an 
address  in  the  evening  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Admission  to  this  meeting  was  by  ticket  only, 
and  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  since  the  Washington 
Auditorium  seats  only  6,000  people. 

Other  people  of  prominence  who  addressed  either 
general  meetings  or  group  meetings,  were:  J.  J.  Tigert, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
former  governor  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover;  and 
Commander  Donald  B.  McMillan.  The  educational 
group  was  represented  by  superintendents  from  cities 
all  over  the  United  States,  college  and  university 
presidents,  state  superintendents,  college  teachers,  etc. 
A  further  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  convention  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  there  were  scheduled  231 
addresses  of  10  to  60  minutes  in  length.  Besides  these 
there  were  speeches  in  profusion  at  the  53  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners  held  by  the  various  units,  as 
well  as  song  services,  invocations,  and  demonstrations. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  present  a  specific  account 
of  the  convention  in  this  brief  article.  I  found  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  of  most  interest  and  usefulness  to  me.  The 
Wednesday  afternoon  meeting  (a  typical  one)  of  this 
organization  is  given  here  to  show  the  type  of  subject 
matter  and  speaking  personnel : 

1.  Limitations  of  the  Social  Principle  in  Making 

a  Curriculum   (12  minutes) 

F.   S.   Breed,   University  of   Chicago 

2.  Investigations   of   Tests   and   Examinations   in 
the  Social  Studies   (15  minutes) 

G.  M.  Ruch,  State  University  of  Iowa 

3.  Training  Teachers   to   Utilize   Community   Re- 

sources as  Curriculum  Materials (20  minutes) 

E.   D.   Grizzell,  University  of   Pennsylvania 

4.  A    Transplanted     American    Educational    Ad- 

ministration,   The    Philippine    School    System 

(20  minutes) 

Carter  Alexander,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 

5.  Job  Analysis   and  the   Problem   Attack   in  the 

Training  of  Superintendents  of   School 

• (20  minutes) 

George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. 


6.  The  Evaluation  of  Two  Methods  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Spelling (20  minutes) 

Clifford  Woody,  University  of  Michigan 

7.  A  Study  of  the  Causes  of  Elimination  in  a  Col- 

lege of  Liberal  Arts  for  Women (15  minutes) 

Agnes  L.   Rogers,   Bryn   Mawr   College 

8.  The  Whole  vs.  Part  Methods  in  Learning 

(15  minutes) 

L.  A.  Pechstein,  University  of  Cincinnati 
The  brief  address  of  Dr.  Rogers  was  one  which  has 
practical  bearing  on  P.  C.  W.  Her  data  was  for  a 
four-year  period,  1919-1923,  and  largely  pertained  to 
Goucher  College.  Goucher  has  a  large  percentage  of 
elimination  and  those  leaving  college  were  tabulated 
as:  Left  without  reason,  44'?r  ;  asked  to  leave,  167c; 
not  accounted  for,  40%.  In  general  the  eliminations 
were  of  girls  who  possessed  low  intelligence  scores, 
though  257c  of  those  leaving  were  equal  or  superior  to 
the  average  of  their  class  in  intelligence  and  diligence 
(as  measured  by  school  marks).  Girls  entering  on 
probation  (one  unit  short  of  the  necessary  number  for 
college  entrance),  as  a  group,  show  an  elimination  of 
over  50^v-.  The  causes  for  elimination,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Rodgers,  are  lack  of  diligence,  poor  preparation,  in- 
telligence, transfer  to  other  colleges,  death,  ill  health, 
marriage,  and  a  prevailing  idea  in  the  South  that  two 
years  of  college  work  are  sufficient  for  women  not 
planning  on  entering  the  professions.     — J.  S.  Kinder 

Vocational  Week 

March  8-13 
The  following  lectures  were  presented  to  P.   C.   W. 
students  as  a  part  of  their  National  Vocational  Week 
program : 

March  10 — Church  Work  as  a  Vocation 

Elizabeth    Mason    '23 

Mach  12 — Music  as  a  Vocation Miss  Alice  Goodell 

March  17 — Insurance Miss   Sophronia    Roberts 

MaiT  the  Third 

"Mary  the  Third,"  a  Rachel  Crothers  production,  will 
be  presented  on  Saturday,  March  13,  in  the  Chapel, 
at  2:30  and  8:15  P.  M.,  by  the  special  students  of  the 
Spoken  English  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Vanda  Kerst  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Paul.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  at  50  cents  each  from  the  Alumnae 
Secretary's  office.  The  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  Organ 
Fund. 

Vocational 

College  Girls  and  Library  Work 
The  modern  library  is  an  educational  institution  in  the 
community  where  books,  periodicals,  and  information 
are  made  available  to  the  entire  community.  The  li- 
brary first  established  was  for  the  scholar,  but  to  this 
has  been  added  many  libraries  of  various  types.  There 
are  free  public  libraries,  branch  libraries,  children's 
libraries,  and  special  libraries,  or  those  in  institutioijs, 
firms,  clubs,  and  historical  organizations. 

With  this  variety  in  types  of  libraries,  library  work 
demands  a  broad  educating,  a  genuine  interest  in  peo- 
ple, a  knowledge  of  books  and  love  of  them,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  business  ability.  There  is  a  choice 
within  the  field  of  library  work.  With  special  interests 
the  librarian  may  become  a  cataloguer,  a  reference 
librarian,  a  children's  librarian.  She  may  become  a 
special  librarian  or  do  rural  or  county  library  work. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  librarians  and  if  a  college  girl 
is  interested  -there  are  many  splendid  openings  and  op- 
portunities. — Miss  Grace  Wilson. 
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Concert  Music 

Every  one  is  guilty  of  having  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion; but,  when  the  voices  are  as  distant  as  was  the 
"hand  writing  on  the  wall,"  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
The  only  thing  left,  of  course — plead  not  guilty  to 
having  overheard,  but  guilty  simply  of  having  heard. 

This  was  exactly  my  predicament  as  I  sat  one  even- 
ing in  a  concert  hall  waiting  for  the  great  French 
organist,  Dupre,  to  appear.  Dupr^,  as  you  know,  is 
famous  for  his  improvisations.  Themes  are  given  him 
by  different  people  from  the  audience  and  on  these  he 
improvises  a  symphony.  (I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing one  of  my  own  themes  used.)  Now  the  two  women 
who  were  sitting  behind  me  were  looking  over  the  pro- 
gramme before  the  beginning  of  the  concert.  One  of 
them  had  left  her  glasses  at  home  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  other  to  read  the  programme  to  her. 

"Dupre,"  she  said,  "will  improvise  a  symphony.  The 
first  movement  will  be  an  «/-legro;  the  second,  an 
an-dante  or  a-dago;  the  third,  a  sher-so,  and  the  fourth 
an  f-u-g-u-e,  whatever  that  is." 

Her  last  statement  was  indeed  most  commendable  for 
there  she  was  at  least  telling  the  truth  and  frankly  ad- 
mitting her  ignorance.  Be  honest.  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  these  diff'erent  terms?  When  you  look  at 
a  picture — take  a  landscape  for  example — you  recog- 
nize at  once  the  different  objects  portrayed :  trees, 
ground,  clouds,  etc.  When  you  read  a  book  the  ex- 
periences of  the  characters  are  drawn  fiom  life  and 
are  familiar  to  you.  In  both  instances  there  is  an  im- 
mediate connection  with  daily  experience.  But  in  music 
we  have  a  mental  rather  than  a  physical  connection 
and  as  a  result,  music  is  the  most  elus've  of  the  arts. 
Now  one  way  to  prepare  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
music  is,  first  of  all  to  understand  the  programme  be- 
fore you  and  know  what  type  and  style  of  music  you  are 
about  to  hear.  * 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  and  say  to  those  of  you 
who  are  very  familiar  with  musical  terms  that  I  make 
no  apology  to  you  for  the  preceding  paragraphs  for, 
undoubtedly,  you  had  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  even 
superiority  as  you  were  reading,  and  certainly  no 
apologies  are  due  for  having  given  pleasure  to  the 
reader's  ego. 

To  return  to  the  point — first  of  all,  understand  the 
programme.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  artist  to  ap- 
pear. If  you  know  very  little  about  music  the  first 
thing  which  undoubtedly  appeals  to  you  is  tone,  whether 
you  are  listening  to  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  pro- 
gramme. Now  tone  is  a  most  essential  element,  but 
back  of  the  tone  look  for  interpretation.  Does  the 
music  grip  you?  When  you  hear  a  singer  do  you  feel 
that  you  are  listening  to  an  artist  with  a  soul  or 
simply  a  wonderful  mechanical  instrument?  Further, 
a  true  musician  has  an  uplifting  message  to  give 
through  the  medium  of  music.  Let  the  interpretation 
lead  you  to  the  music  itself  and  you  will  find  that  the 
greater  the  music  the  more  often  it  bears  repetition. 

But,  you  ask,  "Just  what  can  I  do  to  increase  my 
own  enjoyment  of  music?"  And  immediately  I  ans- 
wer you.  Let  the  enjoyment  of  tone  lead  you  to  en- 
joyment of  interpretation.  Let  interpretation  direct 
your  attention  to  the  music  itself.  Then  if  you  would 
obtain  the  maximum  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  add  to 
this  purely  physical  enjoyment  a  mental  enjoyment 
obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  materials  used  in 
music. 

—A.  M.  G. 
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"The  Pennsylvanian!"    Oh  Prepare! 

We,  The  Pennsylvanian  staff  will  soon  present  you 
with  your  copies  of  this  masterly  achievement.  We  roll 
up  our  mental  sleeves  and  prepare  to  receive  the  cen- 
sure  (and  praise,  we  hope!)   that  will  follow. 

But  please  keep  this  in  mind:  We  have  made  as  few 
errors  as  was  humanly  possible  for  us.  If  you  have 
something  to  criticize,  please  think  twice  before  you 
tell  us  about  it.  If  it  is  an  error — we  probably  know 
about  it  already.  If  it  is  something  which  displeases 
you,  remember  that  we  are  not  psychic  and  could  not 
devine  the  inner  workings  of  the  minds  of  300  girls. 
Be  tolerant,  is  all  we  ask,  and  if  you  must  jump  on 
our  necks,  do  so  in  as  gentle  and  lady-like  a  manner 
as  possible. 

But,  of  course,  we  expect  The  Pennsylvanian  to  satis- 
fy everyone  this  year.  We  think  we  really  have  done 
something  worthwhile.  We'll  tell  you  just  this  much : 
We've  instituted  something  new  in  the  way  of  write- 
ups  so  that  every  page  is  really  good  reading  matter; 
we  have  a  unique  view  section;  we  have  made  the 
Junior  and  Senior  write-ups  really  individual;  and  we 
have  made  a  feature  section  that — well,  just  wait 
until  you  see  it! 

We  have  racked  our  brains  for  ideas;   produced   an 

original  book;  and  made  it  a  financial  success  as  well. 

Please  like  the  result! 

— Ruth  Justice,  Editor. 


Coming  Elections 

Order  of  Student  Government  Elections: 
Thursday,   April   8 — Student    Government   President 
(Senior)  ;   Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Arrow    (Either  up- 
per class). 

Thursday,  April  15 — President  of  Athletic  Associa- 
tion (Senior)  ;  Managing  Editor  of  The  Arrow 
(Junior). 

Thursday,  April  22 — Business  Manager  of  The 
Arrow   (Junior);  College  Song  Leader   (Any  class). 

Thursday,  April  29 — Secretary  of  Student  Govern- 
ment (Junior)  ;  Treasurer  of  Student  Government 
(Sophomore)  ;  Treasurer  of  Athletic  Association 
(Junior)  ;  Faculty  Member  of  Student  Government; 
Junior  Member  of  Student  Government. 

The  Permanent  Nominating  Committee  has  charge 
of  the  nominations.  The  name  of  the  nominee  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  will  be  posted  two  days  in  ad- 
vance of  all  eelctions. 

The  first  notice  will  be  posted  the  day  following 
Spring  vacation.  Watch  the  Student  Government 
board.  If  the  candidate  is  unknown  to  you  make  it 
your  business  to  find  out  ivho — ivhat  and  ivhy  she  is, 
before  you  vote.  Think  about  your  vote  and  come  to 
meetings  during  April. 

— Chairman  P.  N.  C. 


Alumnae — Attention ! 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  preparing  for  a  Rum- 
mage Sale  in  April.  Please  save  your  contributions 
and  collect  more  from  your  friends  to  help  make  the 
sale  a  real  success.  Kindly  notify  Mrs.  W.  L.  Coyle, 
Hotel  Rittenhouse,  Hiland  7300,  before  time  for  the 
sale  and  watch  the  newspapers  for  the  dates  and  place 
of  the  sale  in  April.  Parcel  post  packages  will  be  cheer- 
fully received. 

Decade  VI  Bridge 

Decade  VI  will  hold  a  benefit  bridge  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  17,  at  McCreery's.  The  girls  of  the 
college  are  all  cordially  invited  to  attend.  The  cost 
of  tickets  is  $1.25  per  person,  or  $5.00  per  table,  and 
may  be  secured  fi'om  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  given  to  the  organ  fund. 


'28  Champions  Defeat  '27 

The  last  and  best  game  of  the  season  resulted  in 
victory  and  championship  for  the  sophomores.  The 
game  was  fast  and  hard-fought,  but  clean  throughout. 
Both  teams  showed  remarkable  ability  in  pass  work 
and  shooting. 

,  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,  in  this  case  a  ban- 
quet given  each  year  by  the  Athletic  Board  to  the 
champion   team. 

'27  '28 

Hazen F Port 

Corpening  F Broughton 

Ray J.  C Geer 

Worthington S.  C Rosen 

Rodgers   G Owens 

Wilson  G Gustaf son 
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Alumnae  News 

Thomas  Clarke  Albright  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Albright  (Dorothy  Clarke  '19)  on  Janu- 
ary 7. 

Jean  Bumgarner  '23,  has  a  position  in  a  private 
school  in  Ardmore,  Pa. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Bender 
(Helen  Smith,  ex-'24)  at  Yale-in-China. 

Alumnae  Secretary 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson  '25,  the  new  alumnae  sec- 
retary of  the  college,  spoke  in  chapel,  Friday,  March 
19,  informing  us  of  the  details  of  her  work  as  alumnae 
and  field  secretary.  She  stated  that  "the  alumnae 
secretary  is  what  formerly  was  the  'missing  link'  be- 
tween the  alumnae  association  and  the  college  itself." 
She  told  of  her  visits  the  week  of  March  8-13  to  three 
P.  C.  W.  clubs.  These  clubs  are  organized  throughout 
the  country  wherever  P.  C.  W.  graduates  and  students 
are  found.  Tuesday,  March  9,  Miss  Stevenson  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  New  York  club,  held  at  the 
Woman's  University  Club  of  that  city.  Plans  were 
made  at  this  meeting  for  a  benefit  bridge  to  be  given 
May  1  to  raise  a  part  of  the  club's  quota  pledged  to  the 
P.  C.  W.  endowment  fund.  The  Philadelphia  club  met 
Thursday,  March  11,  at  the, home  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Caner- 
dv  '11,  in  Drexel  Hill.  This  club  has  pledged  $9,150.00 
to  the  Endowment  Fund,  of  which  all  but  $285.00  has 
been  paid.  It  is  hoped  that  both  of  these  clubs  will  be 
represented  at  the  Alumnae  Council  Meeting.  On  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  13,  Miss  Stevenson  attended 
the  Uniontown  club  meeting,  at  which  time  definite 
plans  for  organization  were  made. 

We  hope  that  more  and  more  the  alumnae  office  will 
come  to  be  used  by  members  of  the  Association  as  the 
means  of  contact  with  college  affairs  and  as  a  service 
bureau.  The  secretary  can  be  reached  there  by  tele- 
phone at  any  time. 

Miss  Stevenson  asked  that  students  refer  to  her 
names  of  girls  who  will  be  ready  for  college  next  fall 
and  who  are  the  type  which  we  desire  here  at  P.  C.  W. 
Since  this  college  has  been  placed  on  the  accredited  list 
of  Class  A  colleges  more  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived than  can  be  taken  care  of.  "If  you  want  the 
very  best  Freshman  class  we've  ever  had,  it's  up  to 
you." 

Suggestions  for  Student  Government 

Many  good  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
Student  Government  meetings  and  rules  have  been 
handed  to  the  Student  Government  President  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Student  Government  Board.  Suggestions 
are  for  a  change  of  hymns,  for  a  five-day  schedule,  for 
explanation  of  the  plus  and  minus  system  of  marking 
and  for  a  more  respectful  attention  to  faculty  mem- 
bers when  they  enter  the  Student  Government  meeting 
to  speak  to  the  student  body.  The  five-day  schedule 
is  impossible  because  of  the  necessity  of  an  entire  re- 
arrangement of  class  schedules;  the  classes  would  have 
to  run  up  to  about  5:30  each  day,  eliminating  any 
free  time  for  extra-curricular  activities.  The  numeri- 
cal equivalents  of  the  plus-minus  system  of  mark- 
ing was  explained  in  one  of  the  Student  Government 
meetings  and  if  there  is  any  further  discussion 
or  questions  to  be  answered  you  are  asked  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Dean.  The  matter  of  respect 
for  speakers  on  the  Chapel  platform  is  one  which  we 
should  all  consider  seriously.  There  has  been  no  com- 
plaint from  the  speakers  themselves  and  no  decided 
infringement  of  this  matter  of  courtesy,  but  it  is  well 
to  suppress  any  signs  of  confusion  or  noise  that  there 
may  be. 
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Bureau  of  Vocational  Information 

In  the  News-Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information  for  February,  1926,  Edna  M.  Colman, 
President  of  the  League  of  American  Pen  Women, 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  what  this  organiza- 
tion contributes  to  writers. 

Begun  in  1897  by  three  women  actively  engaged  in 
professional  literary  work,  the  League  has  grown  to 
include  a  membership  of  two  thousand  women  writers 
scattered  through  thirty  active  and  flourishing 
branches.  Especially  important  is  its  department  for 
manuscript  criticism  where  the  members  receive  the 
careful  analysis  and  constructive  criticism  of  a  group 
of  five  able,  experienced  women. 

The  organization  also  conducts  a  professional  op- 
portunity service,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  mem- 
bers to  secure  better  returns  for  their  work,  and  a 
service  which  provides  introductions  for  those  who  are 
going  abroad.  An  Author's  Congress  lasting  a  week 
is  held  in  Washington  every  spring.  The  League  is 
anxious  to  help  any  young  worker  who  is  willing  to  be 
instructed  and  who  has  some  bent  for  writing. 

During  Vocational  Information  Week,  two  weeks  ago, 
one  of  the  most-discussed  professions  was  journalism. 
In  this  connection,  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee on  earnings  in  journalism  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Journalism  presented  recently 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  group  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, should  prove  interesting. 

"Journalism,"  says  the  committee,  "is  a  broad  high- 
way to  fame,  but  to  reap  adequate  financial  rewards 
from  its  practice  a  newspaperman  must  become  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  books  or  magazine  articles,  an  ex- 
ecutive, or  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  property." 

A  salary  of  $3,000  at  the  age  of  forty-five  is  the  best 
a  man  can  expect  if  he  remains  in  the  position  of  re- 
porter or  copy-reader.  In  most  cases  increasing  age 
and  experience  mean  nothing  at  all,  or  even  a  distinct 
decline  in  earning  power.  The  journalism  graduate  in 
America,  like  the  journalist  of  rank  in  England,  de- 
pends more  on  his  general  writing  for  sale  and  less  on 
his  salary  than  does  the  average  American  writing 
journalist. 

Courses  in  journalism  should  aim  to  qualify  the 
graduate  for  the  profitable  "side-lines"  of  journalism, 
the  writing  of  creditable  magazine  articles  or  of  a 
journalistic  book  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  day. 


Mary  The  Third 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  March  13  witnessed 
another  of  Miss  Kerst's  enjoyable  productions,  this 
time,  Mary  the  Third,  by  Rachel  Crothers.  Those  of 
us  who  saw  the  play  last  year  can  congratulate  Miss 
Kerst  and  Miss  Paul  upon  their  so  successfully  com- 
peting with  the  professional  production. 

After  many  minutes  of  impatient  waiting,  during 
which  time  some  of  the  cast  betrayed  their  lack  of  ex- 
perience by  occasionally  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
their  audience,  the  curtain  finally  rose  on  the  prologue, 
which  brought  before  our  eyes  the  wily  coquette  of 
1870  and  the  Gibson  Girl  of  1897.  We  were  glad  of 
the  clever  pantomime,  for  the  lines  were  not  always 
audible  to  everyone. 

Then  came  the  play  itself.  Betty  Wattles  repre- 
sented Mary  the  Third  as  a  lovable,  modern  girl  to  be 
admired  for  her  frankness  and  sincerity.  She  suc- 
cessfully quenched  the  spirit  of  jazz  which  might  have 
so  easily  predominated.  Katherine  Owen  and  Margaret 
McCown  gave  a  very"representative  mother  and  father 
although  the  former  once  or  twice  approached  the 
melodramatic.  Helen  Irwin's  work  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  cast.  Not  for  an 
instant  did  she  forget  her  role,  and  a  noted  dramatic 
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critic  said  that  she  could  be  equalled  only  by  a  pro- 
fessional. The  comedy  element  was  introduced  by 
Bobby,  played  by  Pearl  Bigg  in  her  own  inimitable 
manner.  Evelyn  Pearson  again  displayed  her  versi- 
tile  talent  in  her  portrayal  of  Lynn.  The  other  char- 
acters gave  the  well-known  types  of  the  youth  of  today. 

Mary  the  Third  was  presented  by  the  special  stu- 
dents of  the  Spoken  English  Department  as  a  re- 
quired part  of  their  work.  The  purpose  of  the  play, 
namely,  to  help  the  students  overcome  their  particular 
weak  points,  presented  a  unique  diflSculty  in  casting. 
Thus  we  felt  that  in  some  cases  the  actors  were  not  so 
well  adapted  to  their  parts  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  been,  especially  when  the  leading  man 
"Pulled  himself  on  tiptoe 
To  kiss  his  blushing  bride." 

In  spite  of  these  trifles  the  play  as  a  whole  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  entertainment  of  which  Miss  Kerst 
and  Miss  Paul  can  well  be  proud;  and  we  are  now 
eagerly  awaiting  their  next  triumph,  The  School  for 
Scandal.  — L.  R.  '27. 

Alumnae  News 

Olive  Keck  '24,  is  working  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  the 
City-County  Building  tracing  titles. 

Frances  Eleanor  Boal  '16,  is  sailing  the  last  of  June 
to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  Her  engagement  to 
H.  Ross  Belding,  of  Vandergrift,  has  been  announced. 
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EDITORIAL 


Spring  Vacation 

Spring — what  joy  and  gladness  that  word  implies, 
especially  when  it  means  vacation  time!  Budding  time 
of  nature  after  the  confinement  of  the  winter  months, 
and  resting  time  for  college  people  after  mid-year  ex- 
aminations, and  before  Commencement!  Let  us  make 
it  a  time  of  relaxation  in  body  and  mind,  casting  aside 
all  needless  worries  and  viewing  life  from  a  different 
aspect.  We  cannot  do  this  without  devout  Easter 
meditation.  Spring  was  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  church.  Spring 
vacation  will  mean  so  much  more  to  us  if  we  give  our 
bodies  rest,  our  minds  refreshment,  and  our  spiritual 
selves  the  inspiration  which  they  crave.  College  men 
and  women  must  have  this  three-fold  development  be- 
fore they  may  ever  hope  to  cope  with  the  problems  and 
pleasures  of  the  world.  If  we  are  all  in  our  places 
for  worship  on  Easter  morning,  if  in  word  and  deed  we 
would  live  as  Jesus  would  have  us  live.  Spring  vaca- 
tion will  truly  mean  something  to  all. 


Reflections  on  the  Library 

Because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  college, 
the  library  is  the  only  place  to  go  for  reflection  and 
quiet  study.  Don't  make  it  a  social  center  or  a  short 
cut  to  classes.  Don't  whisper  in  the  library,  it  is 
very  disturbing.  Don't  leave  a  door  open,  you  may 
foi'get  to  go  back  to  close  it.  Don't  leave  books  on  the 
library  tables,  and  don't  eat  while  studying,  it  makes 
others  hungry  and  is  discourteous.  Be  thoughtful  of 
others  and  you  will  appreciate  that  thoughtfulness  in 
others. 

Insurance  as  a  Vocation 

"Woman  in  Business"  was  most  ably  presented  to 
us  Wednesday  morning,  March  17,  by  Miss  Sophronia 
Roberts,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Insurance."  Miss  Roberts 
is  a  Pittsburgh  woman,  a  Smith  College  graduate,  and 
has  been  most  successful  in  her  profession.  The 
speaker  stated  that  Insurance  is  the  best  paid  hard 
work  that  there  is  today. 

As  a  sound  technical  preparation  for  the  vocation 
of  insurance  the  first  School  of  Insurance  was  or- 
ganized at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  six  years 
ago  under  the  department  of  Applied  Psychology. 
Now  eight  universities  in  the  country  have  courses  in 
Life  Insurance.  Miss  Roberts  stated  further  that  the 
peddler's  job  of  selling  Insurance  has  turned  into  a 
profession,  the  main  idea  of  which  is  to  find  out  human 
needs  and  how  to  meet  those  needs.  The  requisites  for 
this  most  fascinating  profession  are  much  the  same  as 
those  for  other  professions:  to  meet  people's  needs 
one  must  learn  to  listen,  to  perfect  one's  judgment  and 
to  employ  hard  work. 

Ode  on  a  Drinking-  Fountain 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Keats) 

Thou  still  unbroke  utility  of  Berry  Hall, 

Thou  pure  white  fount  at  which  we  quench  our  thirst, 

Thou  who  refresh'st,  of  wayside  places  all, 

Co-op  or  class  room,  still  we  seek  thee  first: 

What  upper-classman  has  not  sought  to  bribe 

A  Freshman's  place  in  a  long  line  that  stands 

And  waits,  but  not  to  serve — to  drink ! 

What  fascination  holds  us  in  its  bands? 

What 'mad  pursuit?     What  struggle  to   imbibe? 

What  is  the  answer?     Just  that — thirst — ye  think? 

Thou  whose  utility  is  better  far 

Than  useless  wisdoms  that  the  sophists  prate, 

Or  than  the  clever  things  we  learn  here,  are; 

Uniquely  unselfish   in   a  selfish  state. 

College  girls  come,  the  greater  and  the  small. 

Then  when  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste 

Thou   shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 

"Come  be  refreshed.    Come  drink." — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

— R.  L.  J.  '26. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes 

The  interdenominational  conference  held  by  Pitt, 
Tech,  and  P.  C.  W.  March  4  to  7,  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  college  girls  a  successful  venture.  Since  it 
was  inter-denominational,  and  not  particularly  a  Y.  W. 
activity,  seven  denominations — Baptist,  Episcopal,  He- 
brew, Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  were  represented  by  delegates.  Tuesday  was 
P.  C.  W.'s  particular  day,  with  the  mass  meeting  at 
the  regular  Y.  W.  hour,  with  two  speakers,  Miss 
Miriam  Schonfield  and  Miss  Frances  Greenough.  The 
afternoon  was  given  over  to  discussion  groups  led  by 
the  representives  of  the  church  boards.  The  con- 
ference, which  began  with  a  vesper  service  at  P.  C.  W. 
on  Sunday,  closed  on  Wednesday  with  a  Fellowship 
Banquet  at  Tech. 

The  P.  C.  W.  committee  in  charge  of  the  conference 
included:  Martha  Sheers,  chairman;  Mary  Bradshaw, 
Clara  Colteryahn,  Edith  Gruskin,  Rachael  Stevenson, 
Irene  Stout,  Isabel  Watson,  and  Martha  Worthington. 
Eleanor  Mowvy  represented  us  on  the  progTam  at  the 
tea  held  at  Heinz  House,  Pitt,  on  Monday,  while  Ella 
English  spoke  for  us  at  the  banquet. 

The  last  meeting  before  the  spring  vacation  was  an 
Easter  service.  Catherine  Owen  gave  an  appropriate 
reading,  and  there  was  special  music. 

Elections 

The  second  Tuesday  after  the  spring  vacation  is  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  election  of  the  Y.  W.  president. 
We  can  nominate  a  candidate  and  post  her  name,  but 
there  our  ability  ends.  It  is  up  to  the  members  of  the 
organization  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  proceed- 
ing of  nominations  and  vote  intelligently.  Nominations 
of  other  Y.  W.  officers  will  be  posted  later. 

Let's  all  work  for  an  efficient  group  next  year! 

— Y.  W.  Nominating  Committee. 


Hygiene  Lectures 

"It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Allegheny  Medical 
Society  to  enlighten  and  direct  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  problem  of  public  health  and  hy- 
giene, so  that  the  profession  shall  become  more  useful 
to  the  public  in  the  prevention  and  management  of 
disease  and  in  prolonging  and  adding  comfort  to  life." 

This  Society  has  instructed  the  Committee  on  Public 
Relations  to  have  members  of  the  Society  prepare  lec- 
tures suitable  for  lay  audiences.  Some  of  the  lecturers 
have  spoken  on  Wednesday  afternoons  to  the  P.  C.  W. 
student  body. 

March  10,  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaux,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  lec- 
tured on  "Pneumonia  and  Common  Colds  from  a  Pub- 
lic Health  Viewpoint — Causes,  Prevalences,  and  Prob- 
able Future  Activities  in  Prevention."  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Haythorn,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and 
Director  of  Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
lectured  on  "The  Prevention  of  Disease — Its  Relation 
to  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Public  Health  Activi- 
ties; Its  History,  Present  Status,  and  Probable  Future 
Development"  on  March  17.  Dr.  Luba  R.  Goldsmith 
lectured  on  "The  Art  of  Living,"  April  7.  Dr.  Law- 
rence Litchfield,  past  president  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society,  and  also  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society,  will  speak  on  "Weight  Control,  Wise 
and  Unwise — Its  Relation  to  Prevention  of  Disease." 


Club  News 

/.  R.  C.—l.  R.  C.  held  its  March  meeting  on  the  23rd 
in  Woodland  Hall.  "The  Political  Awakening  of  the 
East,"  a  book  sent  to  the  club  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  was  the  topic  under 
discussion.  Beulah  Hall  was  in  charge  of  the  program 
and  the  hostesses  were  Eleanor  Fulton  and  Esther 
Leopold. 

Le  Cercle  Froifffn's  met  on  March  23,  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Houston.  The  topic  for  discussion  was  Anatole 
France.  The  club  wishes  to  thank  Miss  Houston  for 
the  delightful  privilege  of  meeting  at  her  home. 

Glee  Club  sang  at  the  Point  Breeze  Church  on  Sun- 
day night,  March  21.  The  club  were  the  guests  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  at  tea,  and  after  tea  sang  some  of 
their  college  songs.  Later  they  sang  four  numbers  at 
the  evening  service.  The  club  will  give  their  home  con- 
cert April  9. 


Music  Notes 

Once  every  year  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club  gives  an 
ensemble  program.  On  March  2,  Miss  MacKenzie  had 
charge  of  this  program. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  comes  a  series  of  recitals 
and  concerts.     They  are  inseparable. 

There  will  be  a  Play  and  Sing  in  the  Chapel  on 
April  14.  Members  of  the  music  school  will  give  the 
program. 

Also,  on  April  30,  at  8:30  P.  M.,  the  advanced  stu- 
dents of  the  music  department  will  give  a  concert.  This 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  annual  recital  given  in 
connection  with  the  Commencement  Exercises. 

On  May  5  there  will  be  a  Student  Recital  in  the 
Chapel  at  4:00  P.  M. 

There  will  also  be  two  graduate  recitals  this  year. 
The  first  one  on  May  14,  by  Miss  Helen  Simons,  piano, 
assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  Gretton,  contralto;  and  the 
second  on  May  26,  by  Miss  Alice  Gross,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Christine  Griggs  at  the  piano. 

On  March  5,  at  the  reception  of  the  faculty,  college, 
and  guests  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  a  musical  program 
was  given.  Miss  Marion  Slocum  ex-'21,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Seaman  ex-'18,  both  graduates  of  the  music  department, 
and   Miss   Marjorie   Patterson   '23,  gave  the   program. 

The  arrangement  was  as  follows: 

Loves  Messenger Kneeland  Mayhen 

Gone 
Elfin  Song 

Ruth  Seaman 

Scotch  Poem   Edivard  MacDowell 

Nocturne   Edward  Grieg 

Hungarian Edward  MacDowell 

Marion  Slocum 

Were  I  a  Sunbeam Paul  Antoine  Vidol 

The  Everlasting  Voice John  Palmer 

Les  Filles  des  Cadiz Leo  Delibes 

Ruth  Seaman 

Farewell  to  Aucollian   Kreisler 

Polish   Dance    Wie^iawski 

Marjorie  Patterson,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Lois  Farr  Hamilton  '21 
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Our  Advertisers 

Every  organization  or  activity  must  have  a  financial 
backing.  For  our  student  publications  the  business 
men  of  the  city  supply  a  large  part  of  this  support 
by  advertising  in  year  book  and  newspaper.  The  Peiin- 
sylvanian  and  ARROW  business  staffs  publish  the  follow- 
ing list  of  their  advertisers.  The  year  book  will  be 
out  soon  and  you  are  asked  to  refer  to  it  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  business  establishments  which  you 
should,  if  possible,  patronize  for  your  needs.  If  a  busi- 
ness man  is  interested  enough  in  our  college  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  year  book  and  newspaper,  we  should 
show  our  appreciation.  And  when  you  visit  these  es- 
tablishments please  identify  yourselves  by  mentioning 
The  Pemisylvanian  and  The  Arrow. 
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Keep  Pace  with  Eui'ope 

In  the  Smith  College  Weekly  for  March  17,  an  article 
appeared  on  the  new  organization  of  students  in  Ameri- 
ca called  the  National  Student  Federation.  This  Fed- 
eration grew  out  of  the  World  Court  Conference  held 
last  fall  at  Princeton,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be- 
come a  permanent  organization,  affiliating  itself  with 
the  Confederation  Internationale  des  Etudiants,  the 
European   student  organization. 

At  the  Intercollegiate  Press  dinner  given  by  The 
New  Student  and  the  Open  Road,  Inc.,  in  New  York, 
on  March  5,  to  which  The  Arrow  was  invited  to  send 
a  representative,  a  pleasure  which  that  paper  was 
obliged  to  forego,  Lewis  Fox,  of  Princeton,  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  Federation  as  being  three-fold :  To 
break  down  the  barriers  of  provincialism  within  this 
country;  to  make  students  recognize  that  national  af- 
fairs are  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  that  their 
interest  and  opinion  is  of  some  weight;  and  lastly  to 
break  down  international  barriers. 

It  is  for  information  on  such  topics  of  nation-wide 
student  interest  as  this,  which  because  of  lack  of  space 
The  Arrow  is  unable  to  publish,  that  we  wish  to  make 
accessible  to  all  Arrow  readers  at  the  college  the  best 
women's  papers.  The  editor  will  be  most  happy  to 
permit  perusal  of  the  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and 
Hood  papers.  If  you  are  interested,  ask  to  see  them; 
they  are  well  worth  while.  The  New  Student,  the  one 
natioinal  student  newspaper,  combining  reflective  com- 
ment with  news,  is  placed  in  the  Reading  Room  regu- 
larly. It  may  Ije  found  on  top  of  the  low  bookcase. 
Our  own  college  is  fine,  but  we  don't  realize  how  fine 
it  is  or  how  we  can  improve  it  until  we  begin  to  com- 
pare and  compete  with  other  colleges. 
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The  Humanization  of  Manners  and  Clothes 

We  were  honored  Monday  of  last  week  by  the  visit 
of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  who  spoke  to 
us  at  11:00  A.  M.,  taking  as  her  subject,  "The  Human- 
ization of  Manners  and  Clothes."  Mrs.  Hale  is  a  real 
personality. 

She  first  came  to  the  United  States  with  her  uncle. 
Sir  Forbes-Robertson,  the  English  actor  who  played  in 
"A  Servant  in  His  House,"  and  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back."  She  married  Mr.  Phillip  Hale,  an 
American  journalist  and  critic,  and  she  is  at  present 
making  an  observation  tour  of  American  education, 
particularly  in  colleges.  It  was  a  g:reat  pleasure  to 
a  few  of  the  student  body  and  of  the  faculty  to  meet 
Mrs.  Forbes-Robertson  Hale  in  the  drawing  room  after 
the  lecture,  for  she  impressed  us  in  a  most  delightful 
and  unusual  way. 

Mrs.  Hale  at  first  told  us  that  the  title  of  her  talk 
was  to  arouse  curiosity  and  that  she  would  endeavor 
to  speak  on  what  constitutes  good  manners  and  suitable 
clothes  of  today.  Our  distinguished  guest  had  such  an 
unusual  command  of  the  English  language,  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  of  the  actress'  power  of  presentation 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  give  a  creditable  account  of 
the  substance  of  her  interesting  lecture.  However,  she 
stated  in  part  that: 

"Clothes  today  are  less  advertisements  of  class  and 
sex  than  formerly.  In  studying  the  history  of  the 
skirt,  we  find  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex. 
Kings,  priests,  judges,  and  university  professors  still 
wear  skirts.  The  type  of  skirts  has  changed  very 
often,  however,  proving  that  nothing  ever  lasts  in  this 
world  of  sartorial  adornment.  The  corset,  or  fence,  as 
it  was  once  called,  was  invented  by  Catherine  de  Medici, 
and  women  often  fainted,  had  a  spell  of  the  vapors,  be- 
cause they  could  not  breathe.  In  the  days  of  the  Gib- 
son girl,  the  artificialities  which  went  to  make  up  the 
pompadour  head  dress  were  all  held  in  place  with 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  hairpins.  How  simple  and 
healthy  is  our  dress  of  today !  But  it  should  not  smack 
the  beholder  in  the  eye.  War  paint  shows  a  lack  of 
originality.  Why  should  everyone  have  the  same  com- 
plexion? The  question  of  modesty  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  length  of  the  skirt  but  on  what  is  below 
the  skirt.  High  heels  are  nothing  but  class  badges  in- 
vented by  a  French  king.  We  shotild  not  make  the 
foot  look  like  a  little  hoof. 

"Man  has  only  two  undemocratic  styles — the  top  hat 
and  the  stiff  white  collor,  but  most  men  now  look  the 
same  without  class  distinction.  Artificiality  and  elabo- 
ration of  dress  and  manners  makes  for  hypocricy.  The 
last  barrier  is  now  going — namely,  the  custom  that 
women  retire  alone  to  the  drawing  room  after  dinner. 
So  the  outward  form  is  gone  and  the  inner  spirit  re- 
mains— for  the  idea  of  good  manners  is  boiled  down  to 
something  deeper — to  the  expression  of  love  for  one's 
fellow  men.  The  two  things  that  are  the  basis  of  bad 
manners  are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
shield — egotism  and  timidity  (or  the  inferiority  com- 
plex. One  of  the  most  salient  sides  of  bad  manners  is 
to  impinge  one's  personality  on  the  public,  a  habit  which 
is  an  attribute  of  conceited  egotistical  people.  Then, 
in  contrast,  one  who  is  timid,  puts  on  an  aggressive 
front  and  has  no  self-assurance. 

"America  is  a  democracy  and  is  trying  to  make  good 
the  idea  of  democracy  in  the  world  today.  To  accomp- 
lish this  purpose  we  must  do  away  with  artificial  bar- 
riers, simplifying  clothes  and  manners  before  we  can 
live  in  fellowship  and  understanding." 
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JUNIOR  FOLLIES-APRIL  23  and  24 


"Page  the 
Junior 
Follies" 


Here  you  are!  Here  you  are!  Get  in  line  for 
tickets  for  the  Junior  Follies.  Don't  crowd;  take 
your  time.    There  may  be  room  for  all. 

Above  you  see  only  four  of  the  eighteen  great 
attractions  we  have  to  offer  next  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday nights.  Hans  and  Gretel,  who  in  our  mar- 
velous song-and-dance  act  make  their  escape 
from  the  cruel  witch  who  is  ready  to  devour 
them;  Topsy,  who  on  the  posters  is  separated 
from  her  Eva,  but  who  will  not  be  parted  from 
her  in  our  show;  Monsieur  Collegiate,  one  of  the 
peppiest  members  of  our  coon-coated  male  quar- 
tette; and  Senora  Versatile,  the  celebrated  Span- 
ish dancer. 

This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Besides  the 
already-mentioned  acts,  we  have  to  offer  you  a 


i*^. 


Eighteen 

Big 

Attractions 


company  of  dancing  Swiss  yodelers,  headed  by 
the  creator  of  the  role  of  Steamboat  Sal,  who  in 
this  wonderful  act  has  attained  to  a  new  place  in 
stardom,  and  has  added  to  her  already  prodigious 
fame.  Hear  also  the  much  sought-after  Hebrew 
impersonator,  Cosi-Mosi,  whose  services  can  be 
obtained  by  no  company  but  our  own. 

Right  this  way !  See  the  remarkable  gown 
parade;  all  of  the  latest  Paris  fashions  will  be 
shown  for  your  inspection.  Don't  crowd,  gentle- 
men. See  our  choruses  of  charming,  talented 
girls  whose  beauty  and  whose  rhythmic  dancing 
has  up  to  this  time  been  unsurpassed. 

Get  in  line  for  your  tickets.  Don't  crowd;  there 
may  be  room  for  all.  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  23  and  24. 
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Plans  for  Alumnae  Council 

At  the  second  annual  council  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  which 
is  being  held  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  16  and  17, 
reports  will  be  given  by  various  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, among  whom  will  be  Miss  Marks,  Miss  Ely,  Miss 
Grace  Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Kinder,  on  general  educa- 
tional and  college  matters.  After  a  luncheon  which 
will  take  place  in  Woodland  Hall  at  1:15  o'clock  on 
Friday,  the  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  business  discus- 
sions until  4:30  o'clock  when  the  faculty  will  give  a 
tea  for  the  Council.  Dinner  wil  be  served  at  the  col- 
lege, after  which  the  guests  are  invited  to  attend  an 
exhibition  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Training, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  given  at  P.  C.  W. 

Although  the  council  closes  officially  with  a  luncheon 
in  Berry  Hall  at  1:00  o'clock  on  Saturday,  all  of  the 
alumnae  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  bridge  which 
is  being  given  at  McCreery's  at  3:00  o'clock  by  Decade 
VI  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  with  Miss  Marion 
Griggs,  '24,  as  chairman. 


Alumnae  Rummage  Sale 

An  Alumnae  Rummage  Sale  will  be  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  23  and  24,  at  216  N.  Highland 
Avenue,  in  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs.  New's 
restaurant.  Articles  may  be  left  there  at  any  time 
during  the  week,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Alumnae  secre- 
tary at  the  college. 


Alumnae  Notes 

Jean  MacCall,  '25,  stopped  at  the  college  for  a  visit 
during  her  vacation. 

Harriet  McCaw,  '25,  is  teaching  in  Florida,  and 
living  at  Coral  Gables.  She  writes  that  she  is  having 
a  wonderful  time. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Esther  Berry- 
man  Billick,  '18,  who  died  in  Texas  on  April  1. 

Mrs.  Guy  Allen  McKay,  '85,  died  at  her  home  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Helen  Errett  '24,  is  the  physical  education  instructor 
at  Ursinus  College  where  Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  White, 
head  of  the  history  department  at  P.  C.  W.  from  1915 
to  1924,  is  the  dean. 

Science  Classes  Inspect 
Westinghouse  Plant 

As  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  had  invited  all  of  the  eastern  colleges  to 
make  an  inspection  of  its  plant  at  East  Pittsburgh, 
during  the  week  of  April  5,  all  of  the  P.  C.  W.  science 
classes,  under  Dr.  Wallace,  visited  the  factory  on 
Wednesday,  April  7.  The  girls  were  divided  into  groups 
of  eleven,  with  a  guide  for  each  party. 

Several  of  the  other  colleges  inspecting  the  plant 
during  the  week  were  Yale  University,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Carnegie 
Tech. 

Lecture  Notes 

Miss  Sarah  Sturtevant,  who  is  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Columbia,  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
training  course  for  deans,  gave  a  vocational  talk  in 
chapel  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  on  the  subject  of  the 
opportunities  open  to  those  who  wish  to  become  deans 
of  high  schools. 
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Commencement  Plans 

The  Senior  play,  "School  for  Scandal,"  will  be  given 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  June  9  and  10,  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  college. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  Seniors  will  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association  at  four  o'clock,  and 
will  be  guests  of  the  Alumnae  at  a  banquet  in  the  Rit- 
tenhouse  at  6:00  o'clock. 

Plans  have  not  yet  been  completed  for  Saturday, 
which  is  Senior  Day,  but  a  committee  of  faculty  and 
students,  with  Miss  Jewel  as  chairman,  has  made  ten- 
tative plans  for  Illumination  Night  on  Saturday  night. 
The  campus  will,  of  course,  be  brightly  lighted  for  the 
out-of-doors  reception,  a  band  will  play,  and  stunts 
will  be  given  by  the  Senior  and  Sophomore  classes,  by 
the  Junior  and  Freshman  classes,  and  by  the  Alumnae. 
A  reception  by  President  Coolidge  will  follow  the  Il- 
lumination proceedings. 

Reverend  Kerr  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church 
will  preach  the  Baccalaureate  service  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss  Coolidge  will  speak 
in  Vespers  at  5:30,  after  which  a  supper  will  be  held 
for  the  guests  of  the  Seniors  on  Woodland  Hall  porch. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  on  Monday  morning 
at  11:00  o'clock,  the  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Andre  Morize 
of  Harvard  University,  who  will  talk  on  the  subject, 
"The  Two  Enemy  Sisters — Specialization  and  Culture." 
Following  the  commencement  exercises,  a  buffet  lun- 
cheon will  be  given  for  the  Seniors  and  their  guests. 


Faculty  Notes 

During  the  Easter  vacation,  Miss  Evans,  as  Miss 
Coolidge's  representative,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
college  presidents  of  Pennsylvania  in   Philadelphia. 

Miss  Jewell  visited  Miss  Hartman  in  Washington. 

Miss  Woodburn's  father,  mother,  and  aunt  spent  the 
week  following  the  Easter  vacation  with  her  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks  entertained  at  dinner 
in  Woodland  Hall  on  April  7,  Miss  Sturtevant  of  Co- 
lumbia, Dean  Amos  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Dean  Green  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Miss  Coolidge  addressed  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  on  Satur- 
day, April  10,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Honor  Courses 
in  Our  Colleges." 

Rumor  has  it  that  Dr.  Doxee,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Kinder  set  forth  in  Mr.  Kinder's  car  to  judge  a  debate 
in  Beaver  some  time  during  vacation,  but  that  they 
arrived  an  hour  late.  We  wonder  what  the  decision 
was. 

Of  interest  during  the  Easter  vacation  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  Woodburn's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Harold  F.  Clark.  He  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Indiana.  They  plan  to  be  married  this  summer  and 
next  year  Mr.  Clark  is  going  to  study  in  the  University 
of  London  at  the  School  of  Economics.  We  wish  Miss 
Woodburn  the  most^of  happiness,  but  regret  that  she 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year. 

Miss  Fitz-Randolph  spent  the  Easter  vacation  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  and  Miss  McKenzie  was 
in  New  York. 
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"The  New  Student  Service" 

What  is  the  value  of  extra-curricular  work?  Infinite 
energy  goes  into  student  activity — newspapers,  maga- 
zines are  published,  plays  produced,  orators  sent  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  to  debate  vidth  other  stu- 
dents, all  this  and  more  is  done  by  students  in  their 
spare  moments. 

At  some  Universities  the  authorities  have  placed 
academic  valuations  on  these  spontaneous  activities, 
others  are  flirting  with  the  idea. 

Ohio  State  University  gives  credit  for  debate  work. 
Oberlin  College  does  the  same. 

Vassar  is  considering  the  play  of  giving  credit  in 
Dramatic  Club  work.  The  Miscellaney  News  suggests 
that  the  plan  be  carried  further. 

"If  directing  a  play  is  to  have  credit  in  Dramatic 
Production,  and  the  painting  of  scenery  in  Art,  why 
should  not  the  Political  Science  department  give  credit 
to  the  officers  of  the  Political  Association,  or  the  Econ- 
omics department  to  the  president  of  L.I.D.?  Debating 
would  then  count  toward  a  course  in  English  speech." 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Old  Gold  and  Black,  Wake 
Forest  College,  N.  C,  to  determine  whether  academic 
credit  is  given  for  journalistic  work,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  practice  is  common  in  "most  col- 
leges and  universities." 
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EDITORIAL 


Cooperation 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  Freshman  class 
is  that  of  maintaining  co-operation  between  the  town 
students  and  the  resident  students.  Reports  have  come 
from  many  sources  concerning  the  fine  class  spirit. 
Those  who  are  informed  say  that  a  step  forward  has 
been  made  this  year — that  the  general  trend  is  away 
from  the  old-time  clannishness. 

The  class  of  '29  has  realized  that,  in  order  to  attain 
a  good  class  spirit,  it  must  have  team  work  within  its 
ranks.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  regard  to  elec- 
tions, but  nf  course  improvement  can  still  be  made. 
The  factor  of  friendship  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
in,  but  rather  that  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  one's  class. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  co-operation — 
in  the  class  room,  class  meetings,  social  affairs  or  on 
the  athletic  field.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
athletic  combats  the  players  must  band  together  and 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  if  they  expect  victory.  Take 
for  instance,  a  basketball  game.  That  team  which  has 
worked  out  a  perfect  set  of  signals  and  is  well  organ- 
ized, with  its  members  co-operating  with  each  other 
rather  than  attempting  to  show  individual  brilliance, 
is  the  team  that  will  win  out. 


It  is  found  so  among  any  group  of  persons  working 
together  toward  a  common  goal.  This  goal  has  been 
set  and  the  class  is  laboring  steadily  that  it  may  be 
reached.  Co-operation  is  the  keyword.  The  Freshmen 
must  continue  their  efforts,  already  well  begun,  if  they 
wish  to  build  up  a  finer  spirit  to  pass  on  to  the  class 
of  '30.  That  oncoming  Freshman  class  may  literally 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the  class  of  '29,  and  add 
their  experiences  to  the  ever-increasing  fame  of  P. 
C.  W. 


Our  Circulating  Library 

Recently  there  appeared  in  a  very  conspicuous,  but 
not  particularly  note-worthy  magazine,  a  caption  an- 
nouncing "Arlen  Eye-Brows  Hollywood;"  on  further 
investigation,  the  article  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Arlen's  eyebrow  was  aloft  at  what  he  termed  the  child- 
ishness, or  self-conscious,  amusing  importance  of  the 
famous  movie  colony.  Now  just  why  Mr.  Arlen's  eye- 
browing  is  so  important  is  a  great  source  of  mystery, 
for  many  people  hold  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Arlen  is  worthy  of  only  a  quizzical  eyebrow,  too,  be- 
cause of  its  conscious,  self-satisfied,  smirking  clever- 
ness. 

All  of  which  is  merely  introductory  to  the  hackneyed 
statement  that  a  literary  opinion  is  worth  developing, 
if  one  wishes  to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  English  classes  of  P.  C.  W.  have 
established  for  the  use  of  students  a  circulating  li- 
brary, which  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Co- 
Op  shop. 


Elections 

Thursday,  April  8,  by  the  vote  of  the  student  body 
Esther  Watson  was  elected  student  government  pres- 
ident for  the  school  year  1926-1927.  Edith  Jay  was 
elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  Arrow.  Both  girls  were 
nominees  suggested  by  the  permanent  nominating  com- 
mittee. 

The  girls  have  had  splendid  preparation  for  the  posi- 
tions which  they  will  fill.  Their  activity  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Esther  Watson:  Freshman  year — Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabi- 
net; Sophomore  year — house  board  Berry  Hall;  vice 
president,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabinet;  Dramatic  Club,  I.  R.  C, 
curriculum  committee;  Junior  year — Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabi- 
net. Dramatic  Club,  I.  R.  C. 

Edith  Jay:  Sophomore  year — Omega,  managing 
editor  Sophomore  Arrow.  Junior  year — Omega,  French 
club.  Arrow  Staff,  Press  club,  editor  Junior  Arrow. 


Peabody-P.  C.  W.  Organization 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Peabody-P.  C.  W.  organiza- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  a  club,  but  which  will  be  organ- 
ized into  a  general  "Go-to-college  Club"  next  fall,  was 
held  on  March  22,  when  the  following  members  were 
elected  for  officers:  Jane  Shaw,  president;  Evelyn  Mar- 
tin, vice  president;  Sarah  Stevenson,  secretary-treas- 
urer; Priscilla  Gidncy,  chairman  of  program  commit- 
tee. 

Meetings  will  take  place  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
every  month. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes 

The  Senior  meeting-  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  13,  with  Gertrude  Bradshaw  as  leader. 
Marian  Johnson  read  a  selection  from  "The  Star- 
Child,"  by  Oscar  Wilde.  The  election  for  president  for 
next  year  was  held,  and  Rachel  Stevenson  was  elected. 
We  all  wish  Ray  success  for  the  coming  year.  Her 
activities  so  far  have  been : 

Freshman — Hockey. 

Sophomore — Hockey,  Cercle  Francais,  Vice-Presi- 
dent (2),  Omega,  Arrow  Staff,  Dramatic  Club. 


Junior — Dramatic     Club,     Hockey, 
Staff,  Vice-President  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Omega,     Arrow 
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Bridges  for  Seniors 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Earnhardt,  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Jus- 
tice, will  be  hostesses  to  the  Senior  class  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  21,  at  a  bridge  tea  which  will  be  given 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Women's  City  Club  in  the  William 
Penn  Hotel.  Miss  Marie  Pannier  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Schmidt  gave  a  bridge  to  the  seniors,  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 27  at  McCreery's. 
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Glee  Club  Concert 

The  home  concert  which  the  Glee  Club  presented 
last  Friday  night,  April  9,  was  a  pleasing  innovation 
to  the  year's  program.  We  have  heard  the  Glee  Club 
in  combination  with  the  clubs  of  Pitt  and  Carnegie 
Tech,  but  not  in  recent  years  has  our  own  organization 
been  heard  here  unassisted. 

Of  the  chorus  work  little  needs  to  be  said.  Mrs. 
Rockwell's  work  has  always  been  regarded  as  excellent 
and  this  standard  was  maintained  in  last  week's  per- 
formance. Miss  Goodell,  at  the  piano,  gave  just  the 
right  support  to  the  Glee  Club  selections,  while  Mrs. 
Rockwell  accompanied  her  pupils  in  the  solo  work. 

The  program  was  varied  and  well-balanced.  Two 
new  and  beautiful  numbers,  "Rain"  and  "The  Gypsy 
Camp  Fire,"  compensated  the  repetition  of  the  over- 
worked "Trees." 

In  the  solo  work  we  were  once  more  delighted  to  hear 
Henrietta  Spelsberg  and  Mildred  Parrill.  Helen  Peter- 
man  made  her  first  appearance  at  P.  C.  W.  with  the 
dainty  "Will  o'  the  Wisp."  May  we  hear  more  from 
her  soon.  The  Glee  Club  is  fortunate  in  having  Nellie 
Gretton.  She  included  in  her  group,  Cadman's  "Lulla- 
by," which  requires  a  rich  voice  such  as  hers  to  inter- 
pret it  at  ts  best.  Instrumental  music  was  offered  by 
Christine  Griggs,  whose  brilliant  piano  work  added 
much  to  tie  program,  and  Alice  Gross  who  played  a 
difficult  de  Beriot  number  with  apparent  ease  and  as- 
surance. 

On  the  whole,  the  concert  was  one  of  the  best  enter- 
tainments we  have  witnessed  this  year,  one  which  we 
hope  will  become  an  annual  event  at  P.  C.  W. 


Vespers 

The  vespers  speaker  for  April  11  was  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald,  who  spoke  of  the  Girls'  Conference,  which  is 
being  held  in  Pittsburgh  this  week.  The  conference  is 
a  cooperative  organization  endeavoring  to  combine  the 
work  of  smaller  and  more  specialized  girls'  clubs,  thus 
affecting  girls  of  all  ages  and  classes. 

Much  was  added  to  the  meeting  by  a  vocal  solo, 
Hosanna,  sung  by  Helen  Peterman. 
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Club  News 

Phi  Pi  Holds  Rotnan  Banquet 

On  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  6  o'clock  in  room  A  of 
Berry  Hall,  Phi  Pi  held  a  banquet  in  true  Roman  style. 
Slaves,  or  the  new  members  of  the  club,  served  their 
superiors,  who  reclined  on  couches,  food  which  con- 
sisted of  oysters,  sardines,  grapes,  apples,  celery, 
punch,  etc.  Between  the  courses,  the  guests  were  enter- 
tained by  Roman  actors.  Isabel  Epley  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

Mandolin  club — Due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
so  many  happenings  this  last  month,  the  Mandolin  club 
has  failed  to  have  its  regular  meetings  and  practices, 
but  now  that  spring  is  coming,  aind  all  desire  "music 
in  the  air,"  let  all  of  the  members  come  to  the  meetings 
when  announced. 

/.  R.  C. — At  the  last  meeting  of  I.  R.  C,  which  was 
held  in  Woodland  Hall  on  March  24,  Alice  Farnsworth 
gave  a  report  on  "The  Phillippines,"  in  which  she 
stressed  their  government  and  organization.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  April  28. 

Omega — Mr.  Fred  C.  Millet  of  the  drama  depart- 
ment of  Carnegie  Tech,  addressed  the  Omega  meeting 
on  April  7,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Novel  of  Sophistica- 
tion." Mr.  Millet  illustrated  his  talk  by  reading  pas- 
sages from  John  Erskine's  "The  Private"  Life  of  Helen 
of  Troy,"  and  Carl  Van  Vechten's  "Firecrackers." 

Omega  invites  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  to 
its  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  May  5. 

Dramatic  Club — At  the  next  Dramatic  Club  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  two 
plays  will  be  presented:  "Op  0'  Me  Thumb,"  Richard 
Fenn  and  Richard  Pryce,  and  "Thursday  Evening," 
Christopher  Morley.  These  plays  will  be  "directed  by 
Elsie  McElwain  and  Louise  Harcom.  The  hostesses 
will  be  Mary  Louise  Bell,  Eleanor  Evring,  Eleanor 
Boal,  Jean  Thomas,  and  Helen  Dudley. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu — The  last  meeting  of  Lambda  Pi  Mu 
was  held  in  Woodland  Hall  drawing  room  on  March 
24.  The  speaker  for  the  afternoon  was  Mrs.  Ingersoll, 
a  former  member  of  the  P.  C.  W.  faculty,  whose  sub- 
ject was  ''Case  Work  as  a  Vocation." 

The  club  presented  Miss  Meloy  with  one  of  their 
jewelled  pins. 

Hostesses  for  the  afternoon  were  Florence  Samberg 
and  Ruth  Rimer. 

Le  Ciiclc  Francais — At  the  French  club  meeting 
which  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Houston  on  Kentucky  Avenue,  the  program  con- 
sisted of  a  discussion  of  Anatole  France. 
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Honorary  Basketball  Team 

The  Athletic  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing the  names  of  the  girls  who  were  chosen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Honorary  Basketball  Team  of  1925-26: 

Elma  Corpening 
Hilda  Gustafson 
Louise  Hazen 
Margaret  Port 
Frances  Ray 
Bessie  Rosen 


Omega  Announces  Short  Story  Contest 

The  Omega  Society  again  opens  the  annual  short 
story  contest.  The  club  hopes  that  every  one  will  put 
forth  a  definite  effort  to  win  the  prize  as  well  as  the 
honor  of  writing  the  best  story.  The  rules  which  gov- 
ern the  contest  are: 

No  Omega  member  is  eligible. 

The  story  must  be  2,000  to  2,500  words  long. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten. 

No  manuscripts  are  to  be  signed.  Take  a  number 
from  the  bulletin  board  and  put  it  in  the  envelope  with 
your  name  and  turn  it  in  with  your  story  on  which  you 
have  put  the  same  number. 

All  stories  will  be  due  by  May  15.  Give  your  story 
to  Ethel  Hook,  Frances  House,  or  Anna  Negley. 


Basketball  Banquet 

The  annual  basketball  banquet  was  given  by  the 
Athletic  Association  on  the  eighth  of  April,  at  the 
Hotel  Schenley.  The  occasion  was  in  honor  of  the 
Sophomore  class  team  which  won  the  championship 
title. 

Sally  Geer,  the  captain,  gave  a  delightful  talk  in 
behalf  of  the  team.  It  is  said  that  Bessie  Rosen  had 
prepared  to  deliver  a  masterpiece,  but  due  to  some 
misunderstanding,  she  was  not  called  upon  for  it. 

Those  present  were:  Miss  Marks,  Miss  Jewell,  Ruth 
Bodner,  Elma  Corpening,  Sally  Geer,  Bessie  Rosen, 
Peg  Port,  Corlita  Broughton,  Katherine  Owen,  Hilda 
Gustafson,  Ethel  Hamilton,  Helen  Gordon. 

Apple  Polisher 

Enter  the  "apple  polisher."  He  is  the  man  who 
lingers  lovingly  about  the  classroom  whence  all  but  the 
professor  have  fled.  If  the  professor's  hobby  is  free 
trade,  he  attempts  to  make  conversation  on  that  sub- 
ject, if  it  is  golf,  the  "apple  polisher"  talks  golf.  All 
his  blandishments  are  to  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
prestige  and,  incidentally,  his  grades.  At  Stanford 
University,  Calif.,  this  business  of  impressing  the 
professor  brought  on  a  reaction;  it  was  even  rumored 
that  official  action  would  be  taken  against  the  polishers. 
Sincere  students  are  deterred  from  asking  honest  ques- 
tions and  from  honest  fraternalization  with  the  faculty. 
But  the  latest  news  from  the  faculty  is  that  no  action 
is  contemplated  against  the  polishers,  also  that  "a  pro- 
fessor with  brains  can  tell  an  'apple  polisher'  in  a 
minute." 

— The  New  Student. 


Organizations  and  Grades 

The  New  Studeitt 

A  recent  number  of  School  and  Society  carries  the 
careful  statistical  report  of  a  professor  who  at  Smith 
College  investigated  the  standing  of  the  activity  peo- 
ple in  their  studies.  With  every  sort  of  ponderous 
machinery  he  finally  established  to  his  surprise  that 
people  in  activities  average  high  in  grades;  that  people 
outside  of  activities  are  low  in  grades  also. 

Scurrying  about  for  possible  reasons,  the  learned 
professor  finally  decided  that  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  energy — that  people  with  energy  both  entered  ac- 
tivities and  stood  high  in  classes;  that  the  maxim  was 
true,  "Get  a  busy  man  to  do  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

Now  however  much  we  hate  to  disturb  the  high 
scientific  standing  of  the  investigator's  results,  the 
close  of  our  study  or  organizations  leads  us  to  another, 
simpler   explanation. 

Students  active  in  organizations  are  likely  also  to 
have  fairly  high  grades,  simply  because  grades  are 
another  matter  of  pure  and  simple  organization. 

Attend  every  class  punctually,  read  the  text,  cram 
on  time,  arrange  to  secure  someone's  notes  for  classes 
you  have  missed,  hit  the  professor's  interests  and  don't 
waste  too  much  time  on  others,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  crash  through  with  good  grades.  Could  anything 
be  more  a  matter  of  organization?  New  reason  for 
student  activities:  they  teacsh  you  how  to  study. 

George  Arliss  in  "Old  English" 

The  Wellesley  benefit  performance  of  "Old  English," 
Monday  night,  March  22,  was  a  huge  success,  both 
from  a  financial  and  entertainment  standpoint. 

The  combination  of  Galsworthy  and  Arliss  was  ir- 
resistable  and  I  think  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 
This  play  seemed  worthy  of  all  the  talents  George 
Arliss  possessed;  the  character  portrayal  was  much 
more  sympathetic  and  convincing  than  that  of  the 
Rajah  of  Rulsh  in  "The  Green  Goddess." 

Mr.  Arliss  took  the  role  of  a  sour,  rickety,  but 
lovable  old  renegade,  a  shrewd,  vigorous  business  man, 
a  lover  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  a  man  who  sinned 
grandly,  gloriously,  and  was  not  ashamed.  His  special 
aversions  were  people  that  were  too  good,  people  that 
"are  milk  and  water,  masquerading  as  port  wine." 
The  thing  he  prized  highest  in  life  was  independence, 
independence  of  other  people,  the  independence  of  his 
spirit,  of  his  feeble  body.  The  only  times  one  really 
pities  him  are  in  the  scenes  with  his  domineering  and 
"too  holy"  daughter,  who  almost  gets  the  better  of  her 
stubborn  but  brave  old  father. 

Old  Sylvanus'  speech  was  clear,  concise,  to  the  point, 
spiced  with  gentlemanly  swear  words. 

His  life  ends  with  a  grand  flourish,  a  good  dinner, 
plenty  of  champagne  and  port  wine,  black  coffee,  and 
a  good  cigar.     And  "where  he  eats,  he  sleeps." 

The  cast  includes  the  players  who  have  been  identi- 
fied most  successfully  with  their  roles  since  the  first 
performance,  and  they  gave  most  splendid  support  to 
Mr.  Arlen. 

After  the  play  George  Arliss  made  a  curtain  speech, 
thanking  the  Wellesley  Club  for  the  bono-  bestowed 
upon  him  in  making  him  honorary  member  of  the  club, 
and  also  for  their  gift,  a  fine  volume  of  "The  Life  of 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,"  one  of  Wellesley 's  greatest 
presidents,  presented  with  the  hope  that  from  it  he 
would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ideals  of  Wellesley. 

■      — S.  N.  '27. 
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Courses  for  Next  Year 

Miss  Marks  urges  that  all  students  begin  to  think 
about  the  courses  they  wish  to  take  next  year,  for 
elections  are  to  take  place  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
new  catalogues  will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  year  will  be  posted. 


To  Get  Students'  View  on  College  Problems 

An  Educational  Survey  by  the  New  Federation 

to  Begin  at  Once 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times) 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27.— As  a  result  of  the 
executive  meeting  of  the  National  Students'  Federation 
held  recently  in  New  York  City,  an  educational  survey 
of  America's  colleges  and  universities  is  to  begin  at 
once,  it  was  announced  here  today  by  Levids  Fox, 
President  of  the  body.  This  will  be  the  first  move  to 
carry  out  the  American  policy  of  the  new  organization 
of  American  students,  and  endorsement  of  a  series  of 
educational  tours  will  further  the  activities  of  the 
Federation  abroad. 

"Every  college  newspaper,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
is  being  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Federation,  now 
at  Princeton,"  said  Mr.  Fox.  "Here  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Federation  daily  will  sort  out  those  editorials  and 
news  articles  bearing  on  the  educational  problems  of 
the  several  colleges.  These  will  be  classified  according 
to  college  and  topic. 

"Representatives  of  the  Federation  in  each  college 
will  make  a  weekly  report  to  the  regional  representa- 
tive of  the  Federation,  of  the  student  opinion  of  his 
particular  institution.  The  executive  committees  of  the 
Federation  is  composed  of  these  fourteen  regional 
representatives,  two  from  each  of  the  seven  geographi- 
cal sections  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  will  in  turn  collate 
the  reports  of  the  colleges  in  their  own  region  and 
pass  these  on  to  the  committee  of  the  Federation  in 
Princeton. 

"As  a  result  of  these  reports  and  articles  from  the 
college  papers,  a  fortnightly  article  will  be  sent  out  by 
the  Federation  showing  the  trend  of  student  opinion 
of  the  nation  on  the  different  educational  problems. 

"After  three  months  the  topics  under  discussion  will 
be  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  all  concentration  will 
be  centered  upon  them.  News  articles,  interviews  with 
eminent  educators,  business  men,  and  college  editors 
dealing  with  these  problems,  will  be  obtained.  After 
five  months  of  intensive  investigation,  the  students  will 
be  able  to  take  action  upon  them  at  the  second  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Student  Federation  of 
America,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
December  2-4." 

The  Federation  will  co-operate  with  the  Confedera- 
tion Internationale  des  Etuliante  in  arranging  a  num- 
ber of  tours  to  Europe  this  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  understanding  between  students  of  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds. 
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included. 

FRANK  &.  SEDER— SECOND  FLOOR 
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The  Junior  Follies 

We  wonder  if  you,  too,  saw  the  little  grey-suited  man 
skulking  about  the  stage  door.  He  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  bit  his  nails,  and  muttered  things  awful  to 
hear.  "Poor  fellow!"  said  a  bystander,  "he's  mad, 
quite  mad!"  He  was,  too,  and  we  know  why.  He  was 
Flo  Zeigfeld  and  you  know  what  jealousy  does  to  some 
people. 

The  size  of  the  audience  alone  bore  silent  witness  to 
the  rousing  success  of  the  Junior  Follies.  We  commend 
such  an  example  of  quantity  and  quality.  Maybe 
there's  something  in  this  home-talent  theory  after  all. 
The  chorus,  that  indispensable  accessory,  stepped  out 
in  quite  professional  manner,  and  "Travelogue"  em- 
bracing native  tongues  ranging-  in  scope  from  the 
banana-man  to  the  faculty,  lent  that  "cosmopolitan 
touch."  Little  Willie  stretched  his  mouth  several  inches 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  express  his  admiration  of  Topsy 
and  Eva  who  added  a  bright  dash  of  local  color  to  the 
performance;  while  "Not  So  Very  Long  Ago"  took  the 
old-timers  by  storm.  It  took  us,  too.  We  had  almost 
forgotten  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  elder  generation. 
In  "Yodeling  Under  the  Switzer  Trees"  we  discovered 
the  missing  act  of  "Louis  the  XIV"  and  when  the 
"Broadway  Boys"  came  out  we  raised  our  taut  necks 
enother  ell.  Two  acts  and  sixteen  scenes!  Arretons- 
nous  lest  we  over-run  the  column. 

In  closing,  to  Frances  and  Chris  we  would  gently 
protest  the  exploitation  of  young  love  in  that  heartless 
manner,  (Good-Night)  ;  also  we  would  offer  our  humble 
congratulations  to  the  east  and  manager,  and  then, 
being  true  Americans,  take  upon  ourselves  the  credit 
of  furnishing  the  proceeds  and  emptying  our  dime 
banks  of  their  weekly  horde  to  buy  little  pink  tickets. 

—L.  L.  C.  and  H.  G. 

Faculty-Sophomore   Basketball  Game 

The  annual  funny  and  hard-fought  game  took  place 
in  the  gymnasium  Monday  evening,  April  26,  between 
the  Faculty  and  the  Championship  Class  team.  The 
score  was  40-3,  the  victory  going  to  the  Faculty  not  so 
much  because  of  poor  playing  on  the  part  of  the  Sopho- 
mores, but  because  of  the  more  superior  team  work 
of  the  Faculty  aggregation.  Peg*  Port  scored  most 
points  for  the  Faculty. 

Vespers 

At  the  last  two  vesper  services  we  heard  modern 
poetry  discussed.  April  18,  Miss  Kerst  read  several 
selections  from  the  best-known  contemporary  poets,  and 
Ella  English  sang  "Calvary,"  by  Paul  Rodney.  Last 
Sunday,  Miss  Croff  spoke  on  "The  Religion  in  Modern 
Poetry."  A  lovely  solo  was  sung  by  Henrietta  Spels- 
berg. 


Service  majors 
no  more  than 
speaking  is  of 
in  any  course. 


Great  Interest  In  Debates 

There  is  a  debating  club  in  every  live,  active  college 
and  university  and  the  interest  in  debates  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  our  own  college  the  debates  have  been 
given  by  the  public  speaking  class,  and  not  until  last 
year  were  they  public  performances.  Next  year  an- 
other teacher  will  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Spoken 
English  department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  debating 
club  will  be  formed.  In  order  to  have  two  teams 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  coming  to  us  constantly 
from  such  colleges  and  universities  as  Westminster, 
New  York  University,  University  of  Michigan,  Buck- 
nell,  and  Wells  College,  more  students  should  enroll  in 
the  class  in  public  speaking.  The  special  students  of 
the  Spoken  English  department  are  required  to  at- 
tend this  class,  and  last  year  there  were  some  Social 
present,  but  usually  the  enrollment  is 
five  or  six.  The  training  in  public 
incalculable  value  for  those  majoring 
It  is  believed  that  if  more  realize  the 
benefit  to  be  gained  in  taking  it,  the  result  will  be  not 
only  happy  for  them,  but  also  will  insure  a  fine  debat- 
ing club  for  next  year. 

Today,  Friday,  April  30,  at  3:30,  in  Room  A,  there 
will  be  a  debate.  Resolved:  That  Pittsburgh  Should 
Have  a  City  Manager  Form  of  Government.  The  af- 
firmative side  will  be  presented  by  Gertrude  Bradshaw, 
Helen  Irwin  and  Ruth  AUman.  The  negative  side  will 
be  taken  by  Marian  Johnson  and  Ethel  Hook. 

May  we  again  urge  you  to  elect  the  public  speaking 
course  and  to  take  an  interest  in  debating. 


Alumnae  Council 

At  the  Alumnae  Council  meeting,  April  16  and  17, 
several  important  recommendations  were  made  which 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  June  business  meeting: 

1.  To  change  the  form  of  the  Recorder  to  a  maga- 
zine of  several  issues — perhaps  a  quarterly — at  least 
some  o  fthe  issues  to  be  sent  to  the  "big  list"  of  the 
Alumnae,  which  includes  all  those  who  ever  went  to 
the  Co' lege  at  any  time. 

2.  It  seems  advisable  to  change  the  position  of  the 
Alumnae  window  in  the  Chapel.  The  Council  recom- 
mended that  the  College  be  permitted  to  change  it  as 
they  see  fit. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  financial  budget  to  cover  all 
expenses;  and  whether  to  raise  money  by  (a)  bene- 
fits; or  (b)  raising  the  Alumnae  dues.  The  proposed 
change  in  the  Recorder  would  save  several  hundred 
dollars. 

4.  Raising  the  dues.  It  was  recommended  to  raise 
the  dues  to  $3.00  for  the  first  five  years  after  gradua- 
tion, and  then  to  $5.00,  payable  in  October. 
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Calendar 

Friday,  April  30 — 

3:30  P.  M.— Debate  (Room  A).  Resolved:  That 
Pittsburgh  Should  Have  a  City  Manager  Form  of 
Government.     Public  Speaking  Class. 

8:15  P.  M. — Music  Recital.     Assembly  Hall. 
Saturday,  May  1 — 

2:30  P.  M^— Bridge.     Woodland  Hall. 

Hostesses:  Catherine  Sayers,  Ruth  Rimer,  Carrie 
Timothy.     For  the  Seniors. 

Bridge.  Home  of  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Swan,  1325  Inverness 
Street. 

Decade  V  entertaining  Decade  VI. 
Sunday,  May  2 — 

7:00  P.  M. — Vespers.     Assembly  Hall. 

Speaker,  Dr.  C.  C.  Hays,  former  Moderator  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly.     Former  pastor  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Tuesday,  May  4 — 

10:30  A.  M. — Chapel.    Assembly  Hall. 

Speaker,  Miss  Eleanor  McDougall,  President  of 
Woman's  Christian  College,  Madras,  India. 

3:30 — Tea.  Assembly  Hall.  Honoring  Miss  Mc- 
Dougall. 

Wednesday,  May  5 — 

4:00  P.  M.— Music  Recital.     Assembly  Hall. 


Friday,  May  7 — 

8:00  P.  M.— Graduate  Recital.   Assembly  Hall.    Elsia 
McElwain,  Isabel  Armour. 

Saturday,  May  8 — 

2:30  P.  M.— Bridge.   Woodland  Hall.  ' 

Decade  VI,  for  Senior  Class. 

Monday,  May  10 — 

Glee  Club  Concert.     Clairton. 

Friday,  May  14 — 

8:00  P.  M.— Graduate  Recital.     Assembly  Hall 
Helen  Simons,  assisted  by  Nellie  Gretton. 

Music  Notes 

The  first  of  a  series  of  fine  recitals  will  be  given  to- 
night at  8:15,  in  the  Chapel,  by  the  students  of  the' 
music  department.  The  following  program  will  be 
given : 

1  Three  Preludes   Chopin 

Op.  28— Nos.  1,  21  and  16 

Sara  Friedman 

2  Adagio  Cantabile,  Op.  13 Beethoven 

Deuxieme  Arabesque   Debuss-y 

Dorothy  Floyd 

3  Psyche   Paladilhe 

Sylvelin Sindling 

Gertrude   Rogers 

4  My  Love  is  a  Muleteer di  Nogero 

Ella  English 

5  Papillon    Grieg 

The  Skylark   Tschaikowski 

Eleanor  Ewing 

6  Nocture,  Op.  72,  No.  1 Chopin 

Old  Vienna    Godowsky 

Anna   Mary  Orr 

7  Sunlight Wa  re 

Helen   Peterman 

8  Violin- 

Romance   Wieniawski 

Louise  Rodgers 

9  Etude  Japanese Poldini 

Romance La  Forge 

Shadow  Dance   MacDowell 

Lois  Whitesell 

10  As  We  Part   Ilgenfritz 

Mildred    Parrill 

11  Connais  tu  le  pays Thomas 

Henrietta  Spelsberg 

12  March  Wind   MacDowell 

Frances  Reeder 

13  Etude  Melodique Siiiding 

Jane  Willard 

Accompanists — Mrs.   Rockwell,   Mrs.   Egli 

The  second  recital  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, May  5,  at  4:00  o'clock,  in  the  Chapel.  The  stu- 
dent body  owes  it  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  those  on 
the  progTam,  to  attend  these  recitals. 


Mrs.  Charles  McKnight  (Eliza  Wilson,  '80)  of 
Sewickley,  on  April  22. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Worrell  Gribble.  mother  of  Sophie 
Gribble,  '23,  on  April  20,  at  her  home  in 
South   Brownsville. 

Harry  Williams,  brother  of  Clara  Williams,  '24, 
on  April  16. 
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Club  News 

I.  R.  C.  Miss  Evans,  Miss  WoodbUrn  and  Miss 
Siiamburg-er  entertained  the  members  of  the  club  at 
1039  Murrayhill  Avenue,  Wednesday,  April  28.  There 
was  a  short  program  in  charge  of  Grace  Wilson,  which 
took  the  form  of  an  election  proceeding.  The  three 
Senatorial  candidates,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pinchot  and 
Mr.  Vare,  were  presented  to  the  assembled  group  by 
Ella  English,  Mary  Ailes,  and  Lila  Osborn.  Then  a 
straw  vote  was  taken.  The  members  of  the  club 
thought  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  nicest  teas  they  have 
ever  attended. 

Omega.  The  new  members  are  most  cordially  wel- 
come to  the  club.  We  are  happy  to  receive  you  into 
our  society.  The  meeting  of  May  5  will  be  held  in  the 
drawing  room.  Miss  Ruth  Justice  and  Miss  Christine 
Griggs  acting  as  hostesses.  The  speaker  will  be  Pro- 
fessor McLeod,  head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
Carnegie  Tech.  This  is  not  an  open  meeting,  as  was 
previously  rumored. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes 

The  class  meetings  in  Y.  W.  began  on  April  13th 
with  the  senior  meeting.  Gertrude  Bradshaw  was 
leader  and  Marian  Johnson  read  "The  Star  Child." 

The  sophomores,  on  April  20th,  with  Margaret  Mc- 
Cann  as  leader,  had  the  Reverend  L.  D.  Edgar  to 
speak, 

The  juniors,  on  April  27th,  had  a  musical  meeting. 
Sally   Davies   was  leader.     Ella   English   sang  a   con- 
tralto solo,  Louise  Rogers   played   a  violin   solo.     The 
following  officers  have  been  elected  for  next  year: 
President,  Rachael  Stevenson 
Vice  President,  Virginia  Ray 
Secretary,  Rachael   Moore 
Treasurer.  Betty  Gidney 
Faculty    Member,    Miss    Grace    Croff 
The  Y.  W.  cabinet  of  this  year  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  work  and  friendship  of  Miss  Janet 
Woodburn,  their   faculty   member,   whose  interest   has 
at  all  times  been  so  keen.     We  are  sorry  to  have  her 
go,  but   she   carries   with  her   the   best   wishes   of  the 
whole  association. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is,  however,  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  its  new  faculty  member.  Miss  Grace  A.  CroflF. 


When    playing    tennis    protect 

your  eyes  with,  a  sunshine  cap, 

celluloid  visor,  all  colors 
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SHE  came,  SHE  saw,  SHE  bought — ■ 
after  taking  a  little  time  to  loo\  at  the 
wool'tajfeta  sport  dresses  that  are  here 
in  coral,  sand,  June  rose  and  sunni. 

All  smartly  tailored  and  combined  in 
the  newest  stripes  for  the  summer  season. 
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The  Cross-Eyed  Cupid 

Bettij  Bateman,  1928 

"Well,  you  must  give  Cupid  credit.  When  he  bends 
his  bow,  he  always  hits."  Another  of  our  bachelor 
friends  had  fallen  by  the  wayside;  just  another  vacant 
chair  at  our  weekly  poker  club,  and  we  were  discussing 
the  loss. 

"Yes,"  said  Sayers,  the  office  cynic,  "he  does,  but  look 
at  who  he  hits."  He  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  his  eyes 
wrinkled  humorously.  "Sometimes,"  he  continued,  "I 
think  Cupid  is  cross-eyed.  When  I  was  in  Philadelphia, 
I  saw  a  sample  of  his  .shooting,  and  I  am  not  exagger- 
ating when  I  say  I  could  do  better  with  a  pea  shooter. 

"I  was  working  for  the  Eastern  Steel  Company  at 
the  time.  Old  John  Worthington  was  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  like  most  men  who  handle  the  money  of 
big  concerns,  he  was  extremely  hard.  Worthington 
was  a  widower  of  long  standing,  and  all  the  affection  in 
his  nature  was  lavished  on  his  only  son,  Jack,  Jr.  He 
had  a  great  respect  for  money — and  notice  that  I  do 
not  call  it  affection  for  money,  or  he  never  would  have 
let  his  boy  have  so  much  of  it — sporty  roadsters,  and 
all  that  goes  with  them. 

"Young  Jack,  fresh  from  college,  came  to  work  for 
the  company,  and  old  John  started  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  and  as  I  hadn't  yet  got  my  feet  off  the 
ground,  we  were  thrown  together  a  lot  and  became 
regular  pals.  It  was  from  him  that  I  got  this  story 
that  I  now  propose  to  unfold  before  you."'  Sayers 
grinned  and  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

About  the  third  day  after  Jack  began  work,  he  came 
in  with  a  big  box  of  candy.  An  hour  later  he  was 
told,  over  the  phone,  that  the  engagement  was  off  for 
that  evening.  So  there  he  was  with  a  four-dollar  box 
of  candy  and  no  place  to  go. 

Jack  was  a  handsome  fellow,  tall,  fair-haired,  and 
open-faced  as  a  clock. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  this  candy?"  he  asked. 

"Why  not  let  me  take  it  home  to  the  children?"  I 
came  back  snappy-like. 

"I  should  say  not !  Wait  till  you  get  them.  Who  is 
the  sweet-voiced  lady  on  the  phone?" 

"Oh,  that's  Mary  McQuoid,"  I  sniffed.  "She  wouldn't 
take  candy  from  a  cake-eater  like  you. ' 

"Well  see  about  that  I"  he  answered  and  called  for 
the  office  boy. 

The  next  morning  Jack  came  in  with  a  grin  all  over 
his  face.  He  walked  over  to  me  and  burst  out,  "Oh, 
boy!  isn't  she  wonderful?"  he  gazed  into  space,  still 
grinning  foolishly. 

"What!"  I  gasped,  "Who's  wonderful?" 

"Miss  McQuoid." 

"Miss  McQuoid!"  I  repeated.  I  was  nearly  bowled 
over. 

Mary  McQuoid  was  chief  telephone  operator  for  our 
company,  and  had  been  for  seven  or  eight  years.  She 
was  thirty-five  if  she  was  a  day.  A  mighty  fine  girl 
she  was,  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as  a  bell.  But  Jack 
falling  for  her  was  inconceivable. 

"But,"  I  blurted,  "you  darn  fool,  she's  old  enough  to 
be  vour  mother.'! 


"Huh?"  said  Jack,  dazed.  "Old  enough  to  be  my 
mother?  Oh!  I  don't  mean  Mary,  I  mean  her  sister. 
Moire,  Moire,  isn't  that  a  nice  name?"  he  was  dreaming 
again. 

"Hey,"  I  grabbed  his  arm.  "Wake  up  and  explain 
yourself.     How  do  you  know  Mary  McQuoid's  sister?" 

"How  do  I  know  her?     Oh!"     He  became  suddenly         j 
enthusiastic.     "Well,  last  night,  just  as  I  was  leaving     ■   I 
the  building,  I  saw  this  beautiful  brunette.     It  was  love         ' 
at  first  sight  on  my  part.     And,  praises  be  to  Allah, 
man,  she  was  carrying  my  candy.     Oh,  what  a  chance! 
I  rushed  up  to  her   and   asked  if  she  were   Miss   Mc- 
Quoid.    She  conceded  that  much  and  I  introduced  my- 
se  f.     My  name  didn't  seem  to  mean  anything  to  her. 
I  thought,  too,  that  it  was  sort  of  funny  that  she  didn't 
so  much  as  mention  the  candy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want? "she  said  icily. 

"I  was  taken  back  and  the  only  thing  I  could  think  to 
say  was,  'Did  you  get  that  call  I  asked  you  to  put  in 
for  Hackett?' 

"  'Call?     What  call?     Who  are  you,  anyway?' 

"Bewildered,  I  asked,  'Aren't  you  a  telephone  opera- 
tor here?' 

"  'No.'  , 

"  'Well,  where  did  you  get  that  candy?'        '  I 

"  'My  sister  asked  me  to  take  it  home  for  her,'  she  ' 

answered   angrily. 

"  'Well,'  I  blurted,  'I'm  the  man  who  sent  her  that 
candy  and  I  thought  you  were  the  telephone  operator.' 

"She  softened  up  after  that  and  she  let  me  take  her 
home.     She  said  I  might  take  her  to  a  show  tonight." 

Jack  certainly  was  crazy  about  Moire.  He  saw  her 
almost  every  n  ght,  and  as  he  was  a  talkat  ve  sort  of 
person,  everybody  around  the  office  knew  of  his  infatua- 
tion. 

Old  John  Worthington  heard  that  Jack  was  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  chief  telephone  operator  s 
sister  and  having  social  ambitions  for  his  son,  he 
wanted  to  break  it  up.  So  he  asked  Mary  McQuoid  to 
lunch  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  privately 
this  important  matter.     Mary  went. 

"Miss  McQuoid,"  said  old  John,  "I  understand  that 
my  son  has  been  seeing-  a  great  deal  of  your  sister. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  they  are  still  young,  but  their 
infatuation  is  'iable  to  develop  into  something  mors 
serious  if  it  is  not  stopped  soon.  I  wish  to  solicit  your 
aid  in  breaking  up  this  budding  romance,  because — well, 
you  know  they  are  not  suited  to  each  other.  They 
would  not  be  happy.  Their  stations  in  life  are  too  dif- 
ferent. My  son  should  marry  one  of  the  girls  in  his 
own  set." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Worthington,  I  agree  with  you.  This  af- 
fa'r  must  be  ended.  My  parents  died  when  my  sisters  . 
and  brothers  were  still  young  and  I  have  supported 
and  educated  them  all.  Moire  is  the  youngest.  She 
has  just  graduated  from  high  school  and  is  keeping 
house  for  us  at  present.  I've  always  been  ambitious 
for  Moire.  I've  always  hoped  that  she  wouid  marry  a 
fine  man  worthy  of  her.  I  certainly  would  be  disap- 
pointed to  have  her  marry  a  spoi'ed  and  selfish  boy  like 
your  son,  who  has  entirely  too  much  money  for  his  own 
good." 


-^  u 
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"What!  my  son  spoiled?  He's  as  good  as  any  boy  of 
his  age.     He  works,  doesn't  he?     Why — ." 

"Yes,  he  works,  after  a  fashion,  but  he  was  raised  in 
luxury  and  knows  that  he  will  inherit  all  your  money. 
I  don't  want  Moire  to  marry  a  man  who  pretends  to 
work  as  a  mere  clerk  yet  who  comes  to  work  every 
morning  in  a  Cadillac  roadster  and  who  has  his  own 
private  bank  account.  I'll  wager  that  you  didn't  have 
any  such  luxuries  when  you  started  to  work?  Did 
you?" 

"Well,  no,  but — ,"  wavered  Worthington. 

"Of  course  not!"  said  Mary.  "That's  why  you  are 
so  successful  now.  You  are  a  self-made  man,  aren't 
you,  Mr.  Worthington?  Everything  you  have  you  can 
credit  to  your  ovioi  intellect  and  endeavor.  Your  son 
will  never  be  the  man  you  are." 

"Yes,  '  admitted  Worthington  swelling  with  pride  and 
self-satisfaction,  under  Mary's  far  from  subtle  flattery. 
"I  didn't  have  any  advantages.  I  was  poor;  I  educated 
myself.  But  that's  no  reason  why  Jack  shouldn't  have 
the  things  I  missed.     He's  a  fine  boy." 

And  so  it  continued.  Mary  kept  John  Worthington 
busy,  alternately  puffing  with  pride  in  himself  and  de- 
fending his  son.  No  conclusion  was  reached  that  day. 
Worthington,  senior,  kept  taking  Mary  to  lunch  and 
each  day  the  argument  was  repeated.  Meanwhile, 
nothing  was  being  done  to  break  off  the  affair  between 
Jack  and  Moire. 

However,  Mary,  hearing  some  gossip,  refused  to 
lunch  with  Worthington  any  more.  And  then  old  John 
realized  that  their  argument  had  become  only  a  pre- 
text on  his  part  to  be  with  Mary.  He  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  the  last  few  weeks  had  been 
happy  and  had  brought  him  a  new  z:st  in  hving.  In  a 
sudden  panic,  he  knew  what  it  would  mean  to  lose 
Mary's  companionship. 

He  had  been  deceiving  himself  that  no  one  suspected 
the  state  of  his  heart.  But  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
conceal  a  love  affair,  especially  when  an  old  turtle  like 
John  Worthington  starts  wearing  red  ties  and  shining 
his  shoes  and  things  like  that.  Why,  he  got  so  youthful 
that  even  Jack  began  to  notice  it. 

One  day  Worthington  sent  for  Jack  and,  making- 
sure  that  a'l  doors  were  closed,  told  him  that  he  was 
think  ng  about  getting  married  and  hoped  his  son  had 
no  objections. 

"What!"  cried  Jack,  "Don't  try  to  tell  me  that  a  wise 
old  owl  like  you  would  do  anything  so  rash.  Who  is 
she?     That  young  flapper  in  the  next  room?'' 

"No!  No!"  interrupted  the  old  man,  pulling  at  his 
collar  and  getting  redder  all  the  time.  "It's  Mary 
McQuoid.     You  ought  to  have  a  home — " 

"Oh,  Lordy!"  groaned  Jack,  "you've  blasted  my 
romance!  You've  broken  my  heart!  You've  ruined  my 
I'fe!  Now  I  know  why  Moire  wouldn't  marry  me. 
WhD  ever  heard  of  a  woman  marrying-  her  nephew? 
She  told  me  last  week  that  you  were  going  to  get 
married,  but  I  didn't  have  sense  enough  to  know  what 
she  meant." 

"Why,  she  couldn't  have,"  said  old  John  in  a  startled 
voice.     "I  just  proposed  last  night." 

"Well.  Moire  knew.  You  see,  1  have  been  proposing 
to  her  for  many  moons,  but  she  won't  have  me.  Last 
week,  one  night,  I  asserted  myself  and  told  her  that 
she  might  as  well  stop  combatting  the  inevitable,  be- 
cause she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  she  was  going 
to  be  married  i^oon." 

Jack  leaped  to  his  feet  and  leaning  across  the  big 
mahogany  table,  shook  an  accusing  finger  in  his  be- 
wi'dered  parent's  face. 

"Do  you  know  what  she  said  to  me?"  he  demanded. 

"She  said,  'So's  your  old  man!'  " 


The  Scottish  Pebble 

Marjorie  Stevenson,  1929 

Some  folks  claim  that  a  man's  hands  or  ears  are 
a  sure  sign  of  his  business.  Cauliflower  ears,  then, 
are  the  special  property  of  hold-up  men.  And  only 
coupon-clipping  plutocrats  have  calloused  right  thumbs. 
Being  a  woman,  I  don't  hold  to  such  notions.  They're 
too  obvious.  I  choose  to  put  all  my  faith  in  intuition. 
Honest,  I'm  not  bragging,  but  the  minute  I  meet  a  man 
I  know  what  he  does.  I  can  pick  out  a  bootlegger 
every  time — even  if  he  says  "chaahmed."  You  think 
I'm  crazy?     Listen  a  minute. 

Once  I  knew  a  man.  For  about  a  month  he  used  to 
meander  'round  about  ten  o'clock  every  morning  and 
have  me  type  him  letters  to  his  lawyer.  About  his 
Adalia  Sue  who  was  getting  divorced  at  Reno.  I  got 
that  kind  all  the  time  when  I  was  public  stenog  over 
at  the  Wallach.  Anyway,  the  very  first  time  I  saw 
this  man,  I  said  to  myself,  "He's  a  miner."  And  every 
time  I  saw  him,  I  kept  getting  surer  that  that  was 
what  he  was.  Why,  I  got  myself  so  worked  up  over 
that  intuition  of  mine  that  I  imagined  all  his  hundred- 
dollar  suits  looked  kind  of  mussy  and  his  Prince  of 
Wales  feodora  fit  like  a  miner's  cap.  I  was  even  fool 
enough  to  think  that  he  carried  his  cane  like  a  pick. 
But  all  the  while  he  was  acting  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man and  speaking  good,  high-toned  English — always 
correct,  'least  so  far  as  I  know.  And  all  the  while  I 
was  waiting  for  him  to  make  a  slip. 

I  was  wrong  there.  He  didn't  make  a  slip — he  just 
came  clear  with  the  whole  thing — told  me  everything. 
Let  me  tell  you  he  was  one  little  story  teller.  His 
stories  were  great — better  than  Oliver  Curwood's.  I 
liked  one  best.  He  called  it  "The  Story  of  the  Scottish 
Pebble."  He  began  awfully  stiff  and  formal.  "Miss 
Harris,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to — err — preface  this  story 
with  an — err — explanation.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  stones,  do  you?"  I  didn't  and  for  a  wonder  I  ad- 
mitted it.  I  don't  usually  let  a  mere  man  know  he 
knows  more  than  I  do.  "Well,"  he  continued,  rather 
satisfied  with  himself,  "a  certain  kind  of  stone,  or 
rather  stones — since  they  are  the  size  and  shape  of 
large  pebbles — are  found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  are  cut  into  cameos,  the  different  colors  showing 
up  in  the  cutting."  I  gave  him  an  interested  "Yes." 
But  to  this  day  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  really 
such  a  stone  or  not.  Anyhow,  it  makes  a  ripping  good 
story. 

Then  he  got  really  started.  Once  he  warmed  up  to 
his  subject,  he  forgot  all  the  fancy  talk  and  big  words 
and  talked  like  a  human  being.  "Once,"  he  began,  "for 
three  months  I  prospected  '-way  up  in  Ontario.  A  more 
God-forsaken  country  you  can't  imagine.  My  dog,  Mol- 
lie,  was  all  the  company  I  had.  And  believe  me.  Miss 
Harris,  toward  the  end  of  the  third  month  I  was 
stony  lonesome  all  right.  And  just  when  I  got  to  the 
point  where  the  dirtiest  Ojibway  that  ever  grew — and 
that's  sayin'  something — would  have  got  a  big  welcome 
from  me,  along  comes  a  Scotty,  a  regular  Sandy  with  a 
wrinkled  face  and  a  fist  that  would  squeeze  a  nickel 
till  the  buffa'o  kicked.  He  looks  at  me  and  I  looks  at 
him  and  there  we  both  was,  staring  like  two  kids. 

"First  thing  you  know  he  says,  'Be  ye  the  Miner  of 
the  Mountains?'  That's  what  they  call  me  down  at  the 
post.  Miss  Harris.  I  says  'Yes,'  sort  of  uncertain  as 
to  his  motives.  'Weel,'  says  he,  'I'm  Macgregor  from 
Weira.  Me  and  my  woman  want  ye  to  settle  somethin', 
seein'  as  you're  an  author'ty  on  stones.    Will  ye  come?' 

"I  pondered  a  while.  I  didn't  want  him  to  think  I 
was  too  crazy  to  go.  But,  say,  my  heart  was  goin' 
like  a  trip-hammer.  I  was  going  to  see  women !  And 
here  was  a  Scotty,  who  could  speak  more  than  ten 
words,  thrown  in !     I  packed  up  and  we  moved  on. 
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"About  ten  o'clock  that  night  we  hit  Weira.  And 
down  the  main  street  we  jogged  to  an  awfully  pretty 
house,  neat  as  a  new  pin.  We  went  in.  'Kirsty,' 
Sandy  hollers  in  a  whisper,  'he's  here.  Err — what 
about  your  riia?' 

"  'Can't  see  her  tonight,'  a  voice  snaps  from  the  dark- 
est corner  of  the  room.  'Even',  says  the  girl,  and  out 
she  comes.  She's  one  good-looking  girl.  Maybe  I 
might  have — if — well,  it  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
the  story,  anyway.  Miss  Harris. 

"After  dinner  we  sat  'round  the  fire.  She  shelled 
beans  and  Sandy  and  I  smoked.  We  didn't  say  a  dog- 
gone thing  the  whole  doggone  time,  'cept,  'MoUie,  get 
out  of  them  beans!' 

"Next  morning  I  got  up  real  late.  It  was  most 
seven  o'clock,  but  I  was  dog  tired.  Kirsty  fixed  a 
great  breakfast:  bacon  'n  eggs,  flapjacks  'n  coff'ee.  But 
poor  old  Sandy,  he  just  couldn't  eat.  He  sat  'round 
and  fidgetted  something  awful.  When  I  was  finished, 
he  coughed,  looked  appealin'  at  Kirsty,  and  says  real 
meek-like,  'Can't  we?'  Needles  chased  up  and  down  my 
spine.     Something  was  goin'  to  happen ! 

"Kirsty  wheeled  a  lady  in  from  the  next  room.  Miss 
Harris,  I  can't  describe  her — not  if  I  tried  for  a  million 
years.  Just  think  of  all  the  nicest  poems  you've  ever 
heard  of  and  you'll  know  what  she  was  like.  And 
she'd  been  a  cripple  for  ten  years! 

"Kirsty  and  her  ma  seemed  to  have  a  signal  system, 
for  in  about  a  minute  Kirsty  caught  Sandy  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  him  out.  He  just  raged  like  a  grizzily 
but  it  didn't  do  him  any  good.  Kirsty  shut  the  door 
quietly  but  firmly.  Then  Mrs.  Macgregor  smiled  at  me 
and  said,  'They're  just  like  two  children — squabbling 
all  the  time.  But  they're  awfully  careful  of  me.  I 
can't  wait  another  minute.  Look  over  there  on  the 
table.'  Well,  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of 
folde-rols — you  know  what  they're  good  for,  Miss  Har-  ■ 
ris,  but  I  don't — there  was  a  round,  brownish  pebble. 
'Pick  it  up!'  she  ordered.   'Now,  is  it  a  Scottish  Pebble?' 

"For  the  sake  of  my  reputation  I  looked  at  it  closely, 
tapped  it,  rubbed  it,  even  smelled  it.  'I'm  afraid  I'll 
have  to  break  it  to  find  out  for  sure.'  I  reached  for 
the  poker. 

"'Stop!    Stop! — Oh.  I'm  so  sorry.     Let  me  explain.' 

"Then  she  told  me  how  Sandy  had  brought  her  over 
here  from  Scotland.  It  was  just  woods  then.  There 
were  no  neighbors.  And  she  got  terribly  homesick  and 
even  wanted  to  leave  Sandy.  One  day  she  found  this 
stone  like  the  kind  she  used  to  get  at  home. 

"That  was  all  well  enough,  but  I  couldn't  see  what 
it  had  to  do  with  breaking  the  stone.  I  guess  I  looked 
kind  of  funny.  She  chuckled!  'I  guess  you  think  I'm 
queered  in  my  head.  Well,  I'm  not.  For  twenty  years 
Sandy  and  me  have  fought  about  that  stone.  Since  I 
got  this,'  she  touched  her  wheeled  chair,  'it's  been  my 
only  interest.  All  the  neighbors  are  taking  sides.  I'm 
so  excited. — But  don't  you  dare  touch  that  stone.  Lean 
down;  I'm  goin'  to  whisper:  if  it  weren't  for  that  stone, 
we'd  all  die.  It's  so  lonesome.  So  there.  Promise  me 
you  won't  tell  anybody  what  you  know?' 

"Say,  a  Balkan  war  couldn't  have  caused  a  more  uni- 
versal fuss.  Kirsty  stormed  at  me,  Sandy  took  me  off 
confidential-like  behind  the  barn,  the  priest  'sonned'  me, 
the  parson  'brothered'  me,  the  neighbors  staked  me  to 
drinks,  all  in  hopes  of  finding  out  what  the  stone  was. 
I  kept  mum. 

"Couple  of  days  later  the  facteur  hailed  me  in  front 
of  the  saloon.  He's  the  big  boss  up  there;  what  he 
says  mostly  goes.  'Is  Mrs.  Macgregor's  stone  a  Peb- 
ble?' he  growls.  'Hurry  up;  I  want  to  know,  but  I 
can't  wait  all  day.' 

"Well,  I'm  no"  Indian  to  be  treated  that  way,  but  I 
answered  nicely,  'Sir,  /,  too,  am  a  married  VMii.'  " 


My  miner's  story  was  finished,  but  woman-like,  I 
couldn't  help  asking,  "Please,  Mr.  Miner  of  the  Moun- 
tains, was  the  stone  a  Pebble?" 

He  smiled,  "Do  you  remember  my  promise?" 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  intuition?  If 
I'd  judged  him  like  some  people  would,  I'd  have  sent 
him  about  his  business  pronto  for  a  fresh  Johnny  like 
his  clothes  said  he  was.  He'd  never  have  told  me  the 
story  of  "The  Scottish  Pebble."  I'd  never  have  known 
how  kind-hearted  and  dear  he  is.  And  I'd  never  be 
wearing  this  ring  or  be  going  to  the  Mojave  gold  rush 
on  my  wedding  trip  next  week.  Believe  me,  I'm  going 
to  let  my  husband  always  be  himself.  I  won't  make 
him  dress  up  and  talk  fancy  like  that  old  Adalia  Sue 
of  his  did.  Just  the  same,  though,  I'm  never  going  to 
take  him  near  Kirsty.  My  intuition  says  she's  too 
pretty. 

The  Death  of  Journalism 

Dorothea  Gates,  192S 

Is  journalistic  craftsmanship  disappearing  from  the 
modern  newspaper?  Search  diligently  through  the 
fifty-two  pages  of  a  daily  paper,  look  through  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  columns  of  advertising,  the 
forty-eight  devoted  to  stock  reports  and  sports,  and 
observe  the  eighty-two  columns  left  to  record  the  news 
of  the  entire  world.  Out  of  these  associated  press 
"handouts"  find  one  old-time  "scoop,"  one  piece  of  re- 
portorial  artistry — it  would  be  an  exceedingly  fruitless 
job. 

From  such  a  survey  of  the  American  newspapers  to- 
day the  inevitable  conclusion  drawn  is  that  of  the  two 
tendencies  molding  our  press,  that  of  newspaper  busi- 
ness is  rapidly  becoming  victorious  over  the  profession 
of  journalism.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  besides  boasting 
of  itself  as  "the  world's  greatest  newspaper,"  adds  also 
that  it  is  "a  commercial  institution."  'The  dominance 
of  the  financial  element  is  well  illustrated  by  the  unique 
record  of  that  newspaper  Herod,  Mr.  Fi-ank  A. 
Munsey,  wbose  policy  of  amalagamation  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words:  "My  work  of  amalagamating 
newspapers  in  the  evening  field  in  New  York  has  been 
as  sound  a  piece  of  economics  as  the  amalagamation  of 
competing  lines  of  railroads  or  banks  or  manufac- 
turers." However,  the  results  of  his  theory  are  not  so 
brilliantly  successful  as  he  might  have  wished;  for,  of 
the  seventeen  newsparers  ho  h^s  owned,  ten  have  died, 
five  have  passed  into  other  hands,  and  only  two  remain 
finally  in  his  possession. 

It  was  then  this  commercialism  gradually  smothered 
all  that  life,  those  irregu'arities  which  had  enlivned 
the  old  journalist'c  scene.  Instead  of  spreading  ideas, 
papers  only  make  profits.  They  have  followed  the 
t'nips  and  have  succumbed  to  mass  production,  consoli- 
dat'on,  co-operative  marketing,  lower  costs,  high  p''ofits, 
mer/h'inical  nvogress  and  mental  stupefaction.  Gr°ed 
has  fostered  hurry  to  make  sure  of  profit,  and  indif- 
ference as  to  material.  Newspapers  have  lost  their 
souls  of  conviction  and  singleness  of  purpos",  and  their 
hearts  of  fearless  and  faithful  renorting.  The  truth  of 
news,  which  is  its  only  excuse,  has  been  sacrificed  to, 
the  lack  of  initiative  and  courage  in  the  reporter  to  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  events  and  find  the  truth. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  all  this  commercialism  lies 
in  the  phrase,  "rising  costs."  and  in  the  great  industr'al 
changes  which  have  swept  over  America.  To  watch 
the  development  of  the  financial  element  in  the  modern 
newspapers  let  us  examine  the  napers  and  their  pro- 
duction in  past  generations.  The  bus'npss  s'Vle  of 
journalism  was  much  like  that  of  any  retail  business; 
it  could  be  started  in  a  sma'l  way.  in  one  room,  by  one 
man,  composed,  printed  and  distributed  by  a  few  per- 
sons.    It  depended  upon  circulation  for  its  revenue,  and  ■ 
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was  sold  as  any  other  merchandise,  with  its  price 
covering  the  price  of  production.  If  the  type  of  edi- 
torial writing  became  more  popular  than  that  of  a 
rival  paper,  the  circulation  increased  and  the  produc- 
tion expanded.  Advertising  was  only  helpful  in  a 
small  way.  Today  the  cost  of  production,  including  the 
mechanical  cost,  and  that  of  raw  materials,  have  be- 
come so  exhorbitant  that  each  copy  is  sold  at  a  con- 
siderable loss  below  the  net  costs.  Therefore,  the  news- 
paper has  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  advertis- 
ing. Through  these  increased  costs,  and  the  great 
amounts  of  capital  needed,  a  condition  has  come  about 
where  a  few  newspapers  have  intrenclied,  making  com- 
petition impossible.  In  such  a  situation  the  business 
end  very  naturally  looms  at  the  expense  of  the  editorial 
side,  and  the  individual  opportunities. 

With  the  increased  capital  and  the  mechanical  im- 
provements have  come  the  great  fifty-two  to  fifty-six 
page  editions,  with  retogTavures,  improved  color  pro- 
cesses, pictures  by  telegraph  and  other  such  advances, 
but  as  to  the  contents,  the  human  side,,  no  additions,  in 
fact  only  deteriorations  have  resulted.  As  Gaylord  M. 
Fuller  says,  "What  of  worth  has  succeeded  the  spark- 
ling deviltry  of  the  old  Sun,  or  the  virile  crankiness  of 
the  old  Eveiiiny  Post^  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
vehement  political  independence  and  disintrested  cham- 
pionship of  the  public  since  the  World  joined  Tammany 
Hall?  Indeed,  the  whole  individuality  and  character 
of.  the  modern  newspaper  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
modern  motto  of  "Hurry."  The  morning  papers,  in- 
stead of  containing  artistic  and  comprehensive  stories 
of  news  suggested  in  the  evening  papers,  are  hustled 
on  to  the  streets  only  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
evening  editions  to  catch  the  theater  crowds,  and  con- 
sequently only  contain  "rehashes"  of  afternoon  news. 

All  this  standardization,  amalagamation  and  lack  of 
personal  journalism  has  been  nothing  more  than  the 
destruction  of  competitors  by  the  purchase  of  business 
managements.  The  disappearance  of  competition 
brought  about  the  loss  of  enterprise  and  ideas.  Old 
owners  strove  to  make  their  papers  different.  They 
made  every  attempt  to  "scoop"  important  news  and  to 
gain  leadersh.p  in  shaping  public  policies.  Their  air 
tingled  with  the  rivalry  and  anxiety  of  competing 
papers.  There  was  a  goal  to  all  efforts,  that  ot  sur- 
nassing  all  other  papers  in  origina'ity  and  intelligence. 
Newcomers  snatch  at  profits  and  stifle  pride  and  self- 
esteem.  "An  exclusive  story  is  a  mischance,  not  a  cal- 
culation." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  commercialism,  what  has 
becom?  of  reporting?  Reporting  has  had  all  the  flavor, 
Z2st  and  individuality  taken  out  of  it  by  lack  of  compe- 
tition, by  the  predigested  news,'  the  "ed'torial  par- 
alysis," by  the  telephone,  which  has  been  the  death  of 
live  y  and  true  accounts. 

Reporters  are  nothing  more  than  "coadjutators"  in 
th'-  present  day.  They  come  together  on  stories  and 
compare  aspects  and  the  results  appear  as  dull  and  cal- 
culated variat  ons.  Yet  it' is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
this  generation  of  reporters;  it  i.s  merely  that  the  lure 
of  adventure,  of  advancement  and  recognition  has  gone. 
Authorities  are  satisfied  with  hand-outs  and  tiresome 
digests  of  news,  so  that  is  all  they  get.  .Journalism  is 
now  little  more  than  a  conglomerat'on  of  hack  and  re- 
write work  done  by  theorizing  young  products  of  schools 
of  journalism,  hand-outs  prepared  for  the  papers  by 
men  sworn  into  service,  and  selected  articles  by  ex- 
perts outsidr  journalism,  such  as  an  astronomer  from 
a  nearby  university,  a  football  star,  and  others. 

Wh-'t  th-^  aew"p:)p'er  has  lost  in  journalistic  crafts- 
manship it  hos  gajned  in  commercialism,  for  it  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  organ-'zations  in  Amer- 
ica. Competitnn  in  workmanship,  in  originality  and 
precedence  has  changed  for  competition  in  a  business 
way,  rivalry  in  i  Ivertis'ng.     There  are  only  two  papers 


in  America  which  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
old-timers.  These  are  the  Times,  which  has  lived  faith- 
fully up  to  its  policy  of  sincerity,  and  the  American, 
which  has  been  raised  to  an  eminence  of  conservative 
respectability  because  of  contrast  with  its  competitors. 

The  Master  of  the  Ship's  Light 

Rachel  Louise  Carson,  1929 

Strangers  were  rare  in  that  forgotten,  out-of-the- 
way  little  village,  half  hidden  from  the  sea  by  the 
rugged  bulk  of  Cape  Arrowhead,  a  queer,  misshapen 
nose  of  granite  that  juts  out  into  the  waters.  But 
newcomers,  because  they  were  a  rarity,  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  simple  villagers.  If  they  chanced 
to  be  sea  folk,  so  much  the  better,  for  the  people  of 
Arrowhead  were  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen  who  fol- 
lowed the  call  of  the  wind  and  the  crying  sea  gull. 
The  coast,  however,  was  less  hospitable  than  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  it.  Over  the  surface  of  the  long, 
lazy  swells  that  rolled  in  on  the  shallow  beach,  played 
dark,  formless  shadows  or  patches  of  white  foam,  be- 
traying the  menacing  reefs  beneath.  When  the  icy 
winds  swept  down  from  the  Straits,  towering  waves 
beat  upon  the  coast  with  uncontrollable  fury,  and  the 
booming  of  the  breakers  resounded  for  miles.  Tor- 
rents of  foam  and  spray  dashed  against  the  sides  of 
old  Arrowhead  Light,  whose  unwavering  beams,  like 
long,  white  lances,  warned  approaching  ships  of  the 
danger. 

Above  the  cove,  barren  and  forbidding  as  the  coast 
itself,  stood  a  bleak  old  house,  known  from  generation 
to  generation  as  "the  Ship's  Light."  Whatever  its 
origin,  the  name  was  no  longer  appropriate.  For  al- 
most a  score  of  years,  no  light  has  shone  in  the  win- 
dows. Indeed,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  hospitality  of  any  sort.  Although  it  was  close 
enough  to  the  village  to  be  almost  a  part  of  it,  there 
was  something  in  its  stern  aloofness  that  shut  off  all 
communication  between  it  and  the  Arrowhead  fisher- 
men. The  villagers  knew  almost  nothing  about  the 
silent  man  who  shut  himself  up  behind  the  doors  of 
the  Ship's  Light,  and  peered  out  on  their  little  world 
through  half-opened  window  blinds. 

Night  had  fallen  quickly  with  the  suggestion  of 
storm  in  the  air  on  that  March  evening,  as  two  fisher- 
men returning  tardily  from  their  boats  tramped  along 
the  muddy  road.  As  they  walked,  they  spoke  in  low 
monotones.  They  glanced  curiously  at  the  house,  which 
loomed  dark  and  shapeless  in  the  mists. 

"There's  somethin'  creepy  about  that  place,  Fro- 
hawk."  It  was  the  older,  gray-haired  man  who  spoke. 
"Alius  make  me  fell  queer  to  look  at  it." 

"Well.  I  feel  somethin'  the  same  way  myself.  They 
say  he  never  has  no  lights  at  all.  It's  -alius  black  as 
pitch,  except  for  that  fully  glow  that  must  come  from 
th'  fireplace." 

"Old  man  was  consid'able  stirred  up  today.  Carver, 
the  feller  'at  takes  up  his  groceries,  told  me." 

"Wat  fer?" 

"Wal,  it  peared  to  be  be  that  racin'  ya't  that  put  in 
at  the  harbor.  Old  Huntleigh  had  been  takin'  one  o' 
his  walks  along  the  beach,  an'  didn't  see  it  till  it  was 
in.  Folks  said  he  stayed  upon  the  knoll  among  the 
rocks  an'  pine  till  they'd  put  five  mile  between  them 
an'  Arrowhead.  Then  he  took  a  round-about  way  to 
the  house  'stead  o'  comin'  by  the  road.  Carver  met 
him  an'  he  said  he  was  white  as  a  ya't-sail.  He  asked, 
kind  o'  careless,  if  any  strangers  had  come  in.  When 
Carver  told  him  no,  he  was  mighty  relieved  an'  started 
to  ta'k  about  somethin'  e'se." 

"Oh.  there's  a  secret  behind  them  black  eyes  o'  his." 
Frohawk  looked  cautiously  over  his  shoulder.  "Seems 
like  a  kind  old  feller,  though,  at  heart.  Looks  like  he'd 
been  through   suffrin'  o'  some  kind,  the  way  he  keeps 
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tight's  a  drum.  He  may  o'  seen  foul  play,  fer  all  you 
know." 

Cap'n  Bullock  spat  derisively.  "Funny  a  'kind  old 
man'  that  had  been  downtrod  by  the  world  'ud  have  to 
hide  away  an'  be  afeard  to  look  a  stranger  in  the  eye. 
Now,  stop  lettin'  your  kind-heartedness  run  away  with 
you,  Frohawk.  That  old  codger  has  a  guilty  conscience. 
He's  done  somethin'  underhanded,  somethin'  thet  would 
swing  him  from  the  yard-arm  if  it  was  knowed,  fer 
all  his  gentleman's  airs  an'  his  lordly  manners.  If  it 
was  anythin'  little,  thet  didn't  amount  to  much,  he'd 
forget  it  long  ago.  Why,  he's  lived  here  twenty  year, 
an'  he's  just  as  bad  as  he  was  at  first.  I  tell  you  it 
was  murder.     Anythin'  else  he'd  a  forgot." 

Frohawk,  only  half-convinced,  uttered  a  gruff  "Good- 
night," as  they  parted. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  huge  stone 
fire-place  of  the  Ship's  Light,  sat  a  pale,  elderly  man 
in  a  lounging  robe  of  worn  velvet.  Stephen  Hunt- 
leigh's  face  would  have  marked  him  out  in  a  thousand. 
Even  now  there  were  traces  of  a  masterful  character, 
— the  lines  of  the  chin  and  firm-set  jaw  proved  that. 
But  care  had  left  its  indelible  stamp  of  age  on  his 
countenance.  Heavy  brows  overhung  deep-set.  lumi- 
nous eyes.  There  was  something  unforgettable  in  that 
shifting,  hunted  glance, — that  most  pathetic  air  of  ap- 
prehension. The  night  was  not  cold,  but  Huntleigh 
leaned  forward  and  stirred  the  fire  with  a  hand  that 
trembled.  A  rangy  gray  cat  rose  from  the  hearth  and 
stretched,  purring  appreciatively.  The  old  man  stroked 
its  head. 

"It's  good  to  have  you.  Trim,"  he  said.  "We  under- 
stand each  other,  don't  we,  old  fellow?" 

The  cat  arched  its  back  and  yawned  assent. 

"Why  can't  they  let  us  alone,  Trim?  We  don't  want 
to  be  bothered,  do  we?" 

He  mused  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.    Then — 

"Now  take  those  yachts,  for  instance,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  get  them  out  of  my  head.  I  swear  the  fellow  was 
like  him,  very  like  him.  Trim.  I  watched  him  through 
my  glass.  Maybe  he  didn't  land — maybe  he  did.  At 
least  he  must  know  I  am  here.  Why  else  would  he 
have  come?" 

The  wind  had  freshened  perceptibly,  and  the  reef 
muttered  ominously.  A  sound  at  the  door !  Was  it  a 
rap?  Stephen  Huntleigh  sprang  from  his  chair,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb. 

"Who's  there?"   His  voice  quavered. 

There  was  no  answer  but  the  roaring  surf  and  the 
moaning  buoy  far  out  on  the  point.  Could  it  have  been 
the  wind?  Hesitating,  Huntleigh  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  A  fine,  spitting  rain  blew  in  his  face,  but  he 
saw  nothing.  Satisfied  at  last,  he  came  back  and  stood 
over  the  fire,  warming  himself. 

"Hear  the  sea.  Trim!  How  fiendishly  it  shouts  and 
laughs  to  itself!  I  can't  bear  it  when  it's  like  that.  I'll 
sleep  in  the  west  chamber  tonight,  where  I'll  not  hear 
it." 

Stephen  Huntleigh  was  thinking  of  that  other  night, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  had  changed  his  life  so 
completely.  The  sea  had  raged  and  moaned  then,  as  it 
was  doing  now,  and  he  could  never  get  the  sound  of 
it  out  of  his  ears.  He  could  see  Gordon,  as  he  came  in, 
early  in  the  evening,  for  a  game  of  cards,  full  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  eager  to  talk  over  their  plans.  He  had 
been  feeling  rather  happy  himself,  that  evening,  elated 
with  the  success  of  his  invention.  His  invention!  He 
smiled  bitterly  now,  as  he  thought  of  it.  Together  they 
had  worked  on  it  for  months,  planning,  piecing,  per- 
fecting. But  then  it  was  he  who  had  been  thinking  of 
it  for  years.  Young  Gordon  had  only  helped.  The  ini- 
tial idea — he  had  never  doubted  that  it  was  his  own! 
Of  course,  he  had  meant  to  give  Gordon  a  share  in  the 
profits.    It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 


expect  any  more.  Huntleigh  had  received  word  that 
day  that  his  patent  had  gone  through.  He  was  glad 
that  Gordon  had  come  in,  so  that  they  might  rejoice 
together.  The  mockery  of  it!  He  could  hear  their  voices 
now,  in  a  detached,  impersonal  sort  of  way.  The  con- 
versation might  have  been  one  year  ago,  instead  of 
twenty-five,  he  remembered  it  so  well. 

"By  the  way,  Gordon,''  he  had  said,  "we've  had  rare 
good  luck.  I  didn't  tell  you  about  it  before,  because  I 
was  afraid  I  might  have  to  disappoint  you.  'The  fact  is, 
I  have  put  through  my  patent  on  the  lighthouse.  My 
fortune's  made,  and  yours,  too,  for,  of  course,  I'll  give 
you  a  generous  share  of  the  profits  for  your  splendid 
help.  It  was  a  big  thing  to  get  it  put  through,  and 
I'm—" 

But  the  strange  expression  on  Gordon's  face  had 
stopped  him.  He  had  gone  chalky  white.  Doubt  and 
comprehension  struggled  for  mastery  of  his  expression. 
His  jaw   dropped. 

"I  don't  believe  I  understand  you,  Huntleigh,"  he 
said  in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice.  "What  invention 
are  you  speaking  of?  I  hadn't  known  you  were  working 
on.  one  yourself?  ' 

"What  invention?  Why,  what  invention  could  I  mean 
but  the  lighthouse  we  have  been  working  on  for 
months?" 

Gordon's  fist  crashed  to  the  table,  scattering  glasses 
and  cards.  He  leaned  far  forward,  and  his  face  was 
close  to  Huntleigh's. 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  had  you  to  do  with  my 
lighthouse?  Your  invention! — you  contemptible,  thiev- 
ing scoundrel — you  know  it  was  my  idea!  I  have 
dreamed  of  it  for  years !  You  may  have  made  a  few 
paltry  drawings,  worked  out  a  detail  here  and  there — 
what  claim  does  that  give  you  on  a  patent?  By  Heaven, 
if  you  reallv  mean  what  vou  say — if  you  have  patented 
it_ril_I'll_" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  upsetting  the  table.  His  face 
was  flushed  a  deep  crimson  with  fury.  His  chest 
heaved  and  his  breath  came  convulsively.  Raging,  men- 
acing, he  towered  over  Huntleigh.  The  older  man  was 
stunned  with  amazement.  Then  he  rose  and  put  a  re- 
straining hand  on  Gordon's  arm. 

"Don't  touch  me,  you  damnable  traitor!" 

"Gordon!'  Huntleigh's  voice  was  pleading.  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  saying.  Sit  down,  man.  Let's 
ta!k  it  over  sanely.  Can't  you  see  it's  all  a  misunder- 
standing?" 

Gordon  was  pacing  wildly  up  and  down  the  room. 
"I  see  nothing.  You've  duped  me,  double-crossed  me! 
All  this  time  you've  been  playing  snake-in-the-grass — 
going  around  smugly,  getting  my  plans,  taking  my 
ideas!  How  I  trusted  you!  Then  you  slip  off  without 
saying  a  word! — afraid  you'd  disappoint  me!  Oh,  you 
hypocrite!" 

Huntleigh  was  distressed,  confused.  How  could  there 
have  been  such  a  terrible  misunderstanding?  In  vain 
h"  protested;  in  vain  he  denied  the  harsh  accusations. 
The  scene  had  comp'etely  unnerved  him. 

Gordon  was  controlling  himself  a  little  better  now. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  an  awrful  intensity  of  feel- 
ing that  was  more  sinister  than  his  rage.  He  stood 
with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob.  Black  hatred  was  in 
his  eyes. 

"You  11  pay  for  this.  Stephen  Huntleigh.  You've  .-jot 
me  where  you  want  me  novv_,  but  I  can  afford  to  wait. 
I  can't  touch  you,  under  the  law.  The  ligh  's  yours  and 
I  hope  it  may  haunt  you  to  your  grave.  You've  .stolen 
my  life's  work,  you've  shattered  my  chances  for  recog- 
nition. I  warn  you  that  it  will  be  unp'easfnt  for  you  in 
this  vicinity.  I  don't  want  to  know  where  you're  .going, 
but  if  ever  I  find  out,  may  Heaven  ha'  e  mercy  upon 
you,  for  I  swear  that  I  will  not." 

The  door  crashed  shut  behind  him. 
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The  next  morning  Stephen  Huntleigh  went  away, 
after  an  all-night  struggle  with  himself.  He  was  still 
confident  that  Gordon  was  wrong.  There  had  been  a 
horrible  misunderstanding,  that  was  all.  Poor  Gordon 
really  thought  that  the  invention  had  been  his  idea. 
Wouldn't  Huntleigh's  going  away  give  weight  to  Gor- 
don's charges?  And  yet,  if  he  stayed,  there  was  sure 
to  be  trouble.  Gordon  might  do  something  rash;  some- 
thing that  would  put  him  in  the  penitentiary  for  life. 
Huntleigh  forgot  himself.  It  was  of  Gordon  that  he 
was  thinking.  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  slip  away 
where  they  would  never  see  each  other  again. 

And  there,  across  the  continent,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  he  had  found  Arrowhead  and  the  Ship  s  Light. 
At  first  he  settled  down  quite  comfortably  to  his  new 
life.  But  things  kept  coming  up  to  remind  him  of  the 
past.  In  a  year  or  so  Arrowhead  Light  was  built,  far 
out  on  the  point,  among  the  jagged  rocks.  He  would 
have  been  filled  with  pride  to  see  it,  but  for  that  night. 

In  the  long  years  of  silence  and  loneliness,  he  brooded 
over  what  had  happened.  Could  he  have  been  in  the 
wrong?  Perhaps  his  had  been  only  a  vague,  imprac- 
tical dream;  perhaps  it  was  the  clear-headed  Gordon 
who  had  first  thought  of  the  light  as  it  was  to  be.  Was 
he  then  a  thief — a  traitor?  He  began  to  feel  his  guilt 
more  strongly.  It  preyed  increasingly  upon  him.  Gor- 
don would  some  day  come — he  felt  that  with  the  ut- 
most certainty.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  shrank  from 
the  meeting.  Over  and  over  again  he  lived  in  his 
imagination  the  scene  which  would  take  place.  Some- 
times he  saw  Gordon  in  a  blind,  towering  rage,  stand- 
ing over  him,  threatening.  He  could  see  him  reach  for 
his  revolver — he  himself  would  try  to  resist.  Again, 
Gordon  seemed  to  come  quietly,  but  with  a  deadly 
earnestness  that  unnerved  Huntleigh  completely.  He 
felt  that  he  would  have  to  submit;  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  stand  before  that  glance.  His  life,  then,  was 
a  matter  of  days — till  Gordon  should  come,  that  was  a'l. 

Years  of  introspection  increased  his  self-condemna- 
tion; his  over-sensitive  nature  shrank  from  contact 
with  those  about  him.  Day  by  day  it  seemed  to  Hunt- 
leigh that  the  long,  slim  fingers  of  Arrowhead  Light 
pointed  at  him  accusingly.  This  preyed  on  his  mind; 
he  could  not  look  at  it.  Any  light  became  to  him  a 
dreaded  reminder.  He  never  carried  a  lantern  as  the 
villagers  did,  and  he  burned  no  cand'es.  Even  on  the 
darkest  night,  the  fire  on  his  hearth  was  his  only  light. 

Huntleigh  went  slowly  up  the  stairs.  The  wind, 
strengthened  to  a  gale,  beat  furiously  upon  the  house. 
The  tumult  of  the  sea  had  become  so  deafening  that  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  it  in  any  r,art  of  the  building. 
A  thousand  fiendish  voices  jo'ned  in  fearful  chorus. 
Stephen  Huntleigh  heard,  and  shuddered.  He  knew  the 
reef  of  old.  He  could  see  the  towering  wal's  of  foam — 
the  needle-like  rocks  in  that  bubbling,  boiling  chaos 
of  water.  He  went  into  an  unused  room  on  th3  east 
of  the  house  and  with  difficulty  opened  the  shutter.  At 
first  he  could  see  nothing  through  the  rain  and  spray 
but  the  unwinking  eye  of  Arrowhead  Light.  Then, 
accustoming  himself  to  the  gloom,  he  saw,  in  dim  out- 
line, a  dark  mass  that  might  be  a  boat,  driven  in  on 
the  rocks. 

Hardly  realizing  what  he  was  doing,  he  closed  the 
window  and  went  quickly  downstairs.  He  put  on  an 
oi'skin  and  went  out  into  the  storm.  Stumbl'ng.  feeling 
his  way,  he  came  to  the  road  that  led  to  ths  beach. 
Villagers,  carrying  lanterns,  were  hurrying  along  in 
twos  and  threes.  The  news  of  the  wreck  had  carried 
quickly.  Huntleigh  caught  a  phrase  here  and  then — 
"Shouldn't  have  run  in  so  close."  "Yacht's  too  light  n 
craft  for  such  a  storm." 

The  narrow  cove  was  a  cauldron  of  boiling,  seething 
foam.  Above  the  roaring  of  the  breakers,  the  shnuts 
of  men  sounded  like  far-away  echoes.    Lights  twinkled. 


darting  here  and  there;  men  were  signalling  frantically 
to  each  other;  flying  salt  spray  di'enched  them  from 
head  to  foot.  A  heavy  dory  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
rescue.  Huntleigh  knew  it  must  have  reached  the  ship 
by  this  time — unless — the  rocks — .  His  whole  thought 
was  centered  on  that  black  mass  out  there  over  the 
waters.  The  minutes  dragged  slowly,  unendingly.  Five 
— eight — ten.  Then  a  shadow  loomed  black  on  the  white 
foam,  and  a  shout  went  up  from  the  little  group  on  the 
shore.  The  men  on  the  boat  were  pulling  frantically, 
for  their  lives.  Now  they  had  only  a  few  rods  to  go.  A 
tall  man  leaped  out  into  the  water  and  shouted  com- 
mands. His  voice  cut  sharply  through  the  tumult  to 
Huntleigh's  ears.  Slowly,  realization  dawned.  The  set 
of  the  head  on  the  slim  shoulders;  the  short,  jerky  step; 
the  voice,  nervously  commanding — for  a  moment 
Stephen  Huntleigh  stood  dazed.  An  electric  shock 
passed  through  him.   The  man  was  not  of  Arrowhead. 

Gordon  had  come. 

His  mental  world  was  tumbling  about  him.  This  en- 
counter was  so  different  from  what  he  had  planned. 
He  was  totally  unprepared.  Perhaps  he  could  slip  away 
— maybe  no  one  would  notice.  It  would  at  least  give 
him  time  to  think — time  to  steel  himself  for  the  inter- 
view. Gordon  would  hardly  come  that  night — Hunt- 
leigh felt  suddenly  weak  and  dizzy.  The  fishermen  were 
starting  back  to  the  village,  taking  the  survivors  of 
the  wreck  to  food  and  shelter.  And  Gordon  was  going 
with  them.  Gordon  had  not  seen;  he  did  not  know 
Huntleigh  was  there.  He  shrank  back  among  the  rocks. 
In   a  moment  he  would  be  alone. 

And  the  sea  laughed,  a  mocking,  jeering  laugh. 

Then,  somehow,  involuntarily,  he  was  walking  swift- 
ly after  the  vanishing  group.  A  strange  force,  outside 
his  own  volition,  impelled  him.  He  placed  a  hand  on 
Gordon's  arm.  A  voice  that  was  surely  his  own,  yet 
sounded  in  his  ears  from  far  away,  said : 

"I'm  afraid  you  may  not  be  comfortable  in  the  vil- 
lage. If  you  would  care  to  put  up  at  the  Ship's  Light — 
I  have  room  for  one." 

Steel  gray  eyes  looked  into  his.  There  was  no  recog- 
nition  in   them. 

"That's  good  of  you."> 

Both  men  were  silent  until  the  door  of  the  Ship's 
Light  had  swung  open  and  admitted  them  to  the  ruddy 
circle  of  firelight.  Huntleigh  was  acting  mechanically. 
It  seemed  almost  as  though  he  were  detached  from  his 
own  personality.  That  strange,  dry  voice,  which  he 
hardly  recognized  as  his,  spoke  again. 

"Gordon — " 

The  man  started. 

"Gordon,  do  you  know  me?" 

Again  the  gray  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  "There  is 
something  very  familiar  about  you,  sir — I  ought  to  be 
able  to  place  you." 

"I  am  Stephen  Huntleigh." 

Gordon  staggered  back  as  though  struck.  He  could 
not  speak.    But  Huntleigh  continued — 

"I  have  been  expecting  you  all  these  years.  I  knew 
you  would  come.  I  am  glad  the  endless  suspense  is  over 
at  last.  I  wronged  you  g-ravely,  Gordon,  and  you  are 
justified  in  your  feelings." 

"Hunt'eigh,  what  are  you  saying?    If  you  are  refer-, 
ring  to  that  foolish  quarrel  we  had  years  ago — " 

Huntleigh  shook  his  head.  "It  was  not  a  foolish  quar- 
rel. I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  acknowledge  it  freely.  I  am 
in  your  hands,  Gordon.  You  vowed  that  night  that  you 
would  show  me  no  mercy.  It  does  not.  matter.  How 
fearfully  I  have  paid  all  these  years!" 

"But  man,  listen !  Whatever  I  said  that  night,  for- 
give me  and  forget  it  if  you  can.  I  was  mad — I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  saying.  But  I  have  seen  it  all  clearly 
since.  Of  course,  the  light  was  your  invention.  Proud 
young  fool   that   I   was,  to  think  that,  because   I   had 
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worked  with  you  and  helped  on  a  few  details,  the  real 
idea  was  mine.  I  have  searched  the  world  over  for  you, 
Huntleigh,  to  find  you,  and  make  amends  for  the 
terrible  injustice  I  did  you  that  night." 

Huntleigh  had  sunk  into  his  arm  chair,  and  his  head 
was  in  his  hands. 

"Then  you  have  really  forgiven  me?  I  did  not  ruin 
your  life?" 

"I  had  nothing  to  forgive." 

"But  you  should  have  had  a  share  in  the  credit." 

•'What  does  it  matter?  Arrowhead  Light,  and  many 
another  like  it,  is  burning — that  is  all  that  really 
counts." 

The  old  man  had  grown  very  pale.  There  was  a 
strange,  unseeing  look  in  his  eyes.  His  strength  had 
suddenly  gone.  Strong  arms  almost  carried  him  to  the 
couch  and  laid  him  down  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
Gordon's  eyes  were  suddenly  bright  as  he  knelt  beside 
him. 

"I  believe — the  storm  and  all — my  heart — " 

"Yes,  yes.    Don't  talk — just  try  to  rest." 

A  feeble  hand  touched  his.  "There's  no  use,  now. 
But  never  mind,  Gordon,  old  chap,  you've  cleared  up  the 
years  for  me  tonight." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  The  flames  made 
flitting,  shadowy  Igfures  on  the  wall.  The  reef  had 
ceased  its  mocking  laughter,  and  even  the  moaning  of 
the  buoy,  far  out  on  the  point,  came  faintly. 

"Gordon — "  the  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  "In  all 
these  years  I  could  not  bear  to  have  a  light.  It  made 
me  think.  Gordon — will  you  light — candles — and  put 
them — in  all  the  windows?" 


The  night  was  starless,  and  very  dark.  Fishermen, 
going  early  to  their  boats,  pointed  up  to  the  orange 
lights  gleaming  through  the  blackness,  and  they  whis- 
pered to  one  another. 
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Alumnae  News 

Decade  VI,  Mary  Priscilla  Lemmer,  '25,  chairman, 
cleared  over  $150  at  their  beneflt  bridge  for  the  Organ 
Fund. 

Our  chapel  chairs  are  well  on  the  way — the  Alumnae 
cleared  $1,050  at  their  Rummage  Sale,  April  23-27. 
Mrs.  William  Coyle  was  chairman. 

Marilyn  Lucille  West  was  born  on  April  3,  daughter 
of  Christina  Walsh  West,  ex  '21,  and  granddaughter 
of  Annie  Lauman  West,  ex  '90. 

John  Reinecke  Thorn  was  born  on  March  25  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Thorn   (Louise  Reinecke,  '17). 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hannah  (Grace  Hood,  '97)  represented 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  Liberty  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Virginia   Jordan,   '25,   has  been   substituting   in   the 
Peabody,  South,  and  Gladstone  High  Schools. 
CLASS   OF   '23— NOTICE! 

The  Class  of  '23  is  planning  a  reunion  at  the  College 
on  June  12.  Will  the  girls  who  would  like  a  reunion, 
who  could  come,  or  could  entertain  an  out-of-town  girl, 
please  communicate  with  Dorothy  McCormick,  Ruskin 
Apartments,  Pittsburgh? 

The  P.  C.  W.  Club  of  New  York  will  hold  a  bridge  at 
the  Women's  University  Club,  New  Y'ork,  on  May  first, 
to  raise  their  quota  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

The  P.  C.  W.  Club  of  Washington,  Pa.,  met  at  the 
home  of  Elsie  Herron,  '20,  on  April  20.  Elizabeth 
Fleming,  '20,  and  Hester  Deller,  '25,  were  guests.  The 
Club  held  a  Tea  for  the  Seniors  of  the  Washington, 
East  Washington,  and  Trinity  High  Schools  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  on  Thursday,  April  29,  at  3:30.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Stevenson,  '24,  Alumnae  Secretary,  vyas  the  speak- 
er, and  Elsie  McElwaine  and  Helen  M.  Bromley,  '26, 
were  guests. 

Si.xty  Thousand  Students  to  Europe 
this  Summer 

■  One  out  of  every  ten  American  College  students  will 
go  to  Europe  this  summer.  Forecasts  made  by  the 
Paris  offices  of  the  United  States,  White  Star,  Cunard, 
French,  United  American  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Lines  fix  the  number  of  student  travelers  at 
over  60,000.  The  total  college  student  population  of 
the  United  States  is  approximately  600,000. 

Every  steamship  plying  between  these  United  States 
and  those  disunited  ones  of  Europe  plans  to  convei-t  its 
third  class  section  from  something  low  and  of  the 
steerage  to  something  high  class,  collegiate.  The  hardy 
college  travelers  will  travel  steerage — but  what  a 
steerage! 

The  United  States  Line  has  provided  in  the  S.  S.  Re- 
public a  special  third  class  dance  floor  complete  with 
special  third  class  jazz  orchestra  straight  from  Prince- 
ton. For  its  various  boats,  an  despecially  for  their 
third  sections,  the  U.  S.  Line  has  hired  six  college  or- 
chestras,' two  from  Princeton  and  one  each  from  Har- 
vard, Yale,  New  York  University,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  National  Student  Federation  tours  conducted  by 
the  Open  Road,  Incorporated,  will  account  for  about  five 
hundred  students.  On  the  American  Student  Delega- 
tion to  Soviet  Russia  will  be  another  twenty-five  stu- 
dents. Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  tours  to  various  countries 
will  take  in  several  hundred  more.  The  rest  will  go  on 
every  kind  of  expedition  imaginable.  Almost  every  col- 
lege has  a  tour  all  its  own.  Led  and  chaperoned  by 
some  favorite  professor  these  trips  will  be  officially 
educational  and  in  some  cases  will  even  count  as  an 
additional  credit  towards  a  degree.  Travel  has  becorrje 
collegiate. — The  New  Student. 
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A  Fable 

There  once  lived  a  man,  a  certain  Mr.  Peckenskrach, 
who  earned  his  living  by  digging  for  a  city  newspaper. 
Day  after  day  he  would  dig  and  dig  into  the  mines 
of  his  intelligence,  in  order  to  drag  forth  enough  bril- 
liance and  wit  to  eke  out  half  a  column. 

One  day  as  he  toiled  earnestly,  yet  hopelessly,  he 
found  a  flawlessly  beautiful  gem.  Deep  in  some  recess 
of  his  mind,  he  unearthed  an  Epigram — and  such  an 
Epigram!  It  was  more  bitterly  cynical  than  Oscar 
Wilde,  more  beautifully  constructed  than  Ruskin,  and 
more  fiery  than  Carlyle.  It  was  an  Epigram  of  Epi- 
grams. If  Dante  and  seen  it,  he  would  have  burned 
his  Comedia;  if  Shakespeare  had  seen  it,  he  would  have 
used  Hamlet  to  stuff  rat  holes.  It  was,  in  short,  quite 
perfect. 

Mr.  Peckenskrach  was  insane  with  joy.  He  read  it. 
He  reread  it.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light;  then  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  recited  it  from  memory.  Suddenly  a 
horrible  fear  seized  him.  What  should  he  do  with  his 
wonderful  Epigram?  How  should  he  safeguard  it  from 
the  wolfish  authors  of  best  sellers?  Well  did  Mr. 
Peckenskrach  know  that  some  fiction  grinder  would 
spy  his  flawless  gem,  and  seize  upon  it  for  his  own 
crown  jewel.  Poor  Mr.  Peckenskrach !  Bitter  were 
his  nights,  and  sad  his  days.  He  could  not  eat;  he 
could  not  sleep.  Already  he  heard  some  aenemic  hero 
moaning  his  beautiful  Epigram.     It  was  too  bitter. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time,  there  came  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Peckenskrach.  This  friend  was  a  round  man 
with  a  red  nose,  and  one  of  those  rotund  attachments 
which  are  sometimes  called  "bay-windows."  It  had 
been  whispered,  here  and  there,  that  this  man  was  a 
politician,  but  since  the  charge  was  never  proved,  noth- 
ing had  been  done  about  it. 

The  man  with  the  red  nose  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Peckenskrach,  though  he  never  did  anything  better 
than  puns,  himself.  Yes,  he  did  more  than  sympathize; 
he  discovered  a  perfectly  secure  hiding  place  for  Mr. 
Peckenskrach's  exquisite  Epigram.  Think  of  it! — a  se- 
cure hiding  place!  Can  you  imagine  Mr.  Pecken- 
skrach's joy — his  gratitude? 

"The  only  place  in  the  world  where  it  is  wholly  safe 
from  every  eye!"  cried  Mr.  Peckenskrach,  as  he  cun- 
ningly inserted  his  precious  Epigram  into  the  editorial 
column  of  his  city  newspaper.  There  it  lies,  until  this 
very  day,  undiscovered  and  unstolen. 

—H.  G.  '28. 
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A  Truly  Great  Production 

"The  most  professional  amateur  production  ever  pre- 
sented in  Pittsburgh"  will  be  staged  at  P.  C.  W.,  June 
9  and  10,  when  the  Senior  Class  will  present  their 
annual  class  play,  this  year  "The  School  for  Scandal." 

And  what  is  most  unusual,  that  which  will  make  the 
play  a  tremendous  success,  will  be  the  costumes!  The 
entire  set  of  costumes  used  by  the  George  Tyler  Com- 
pany in  the  all-star  production  of  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  are  being  rented  for  the  occasion ! !  We  are 
most  fortunate  to  secure  these  costumes,  and  the  cast 
are  thrilled  to  think  of  wearing  the  costumes  worn 
by  such  famous  actors  as  May  Collins,  O.  P.  Heggie, 
Henrietta  Grossman,  James  Dale  and  Julia  Lydig 
Hoyt!! 

"They  are  as  handsome  costumes  as  have  ever  ap- 
peared in   Pittsburgh!!" 

The  play  will  be  put  on  on  the  inside  stage,  and  so 
the  seating  capacity  will  be  limited.  There  will  be 
but  two  performances,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
nights  The  tickets  are  going  fast,  but  we  need  the 
help  of  everyone  to  make  the  play  a  financial  success. 


Organization   and   Class   Officers 

French  Club — President,  Katherine  Lowe;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Elizabeth  Crawford;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary 
Louise   Succop. 

Glee  Club — President,  Coeina  Ruch;  Business  Man- 
ager, Jane  Willard;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Katherine 
Craig. 

J.  R.  C. — President,  Katherine  McPeake;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Lila  Osborne;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Katherine 
Lowe. 

Lambda  Pi  Mii — President,  Emelyn  Taylor;  Vice 
President,  Louise  Hazen;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mil- 
dred Douthitt. 

Phi  Pi — President,  Elizabeth  Hewitt;  Vice  President, 
Helen  Bepler;   Secretary-Treasurer,  Sara  Jones. 

Ukulele  Club — President,'  Mary  Louise  Jones;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Ethel  Getty. 

Omega  and  Dramatic  Club  officers  will  be  announced 
later.  The  new  Arrow  and  Englicode  staffs  will  also 
he  published  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Arrow,  May  28. 

Senior  Class — President,  Sallie  Everson ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Isabel  Watson;  Secretary,  Dorothy  Sexauer; 
Treasurer,  Marian  Connelly. 

Junior  Class — President,  Carlita  Broughton;  Vice 
President,  Dorothea  Gates;  Secretary,  Laura  Louise 
Canfield;  Treasurer,  Josephine  Pyle. 

Sophomore  CZass^— President,  Viola  Eichleay;  Vice 
President,  Ruth  Hunter;  Secretary,  Theodosia  Parke; 
Treasurer,  Clara  Boyd. 

President  of  Woodland  Hall,  Sara  Davies. 

President  of  Berry  Hall,  Lois  Whitesell. 


May  Baskets 

This  year  the  Freshmen  continued  the  pretty  custom 
of  hanging  May  baskets  on  the  Seniors'  door  knobs 
on  May  morning.  At  quarter  of  five,  alarm  clocks  be- 
gan to  buzz  and  scream  and  sputter  in  Berry  Hall, 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  Freshmen  were 
assembled  in  the  kitchen,  too  sleepy  to  know  whether 
they  had  on  the  required  amount  of  clothing  or  not. 
Did  I  say  all  the  Freshmen?  Excuse  me — all  but  two, 
I  mean.  Ethel  and  Leone  are  afraid  of  burglars,  I 
guess,  and  sleep  with  the  door  locked,  so  they  were 
quite  unaffected  by  the  united  efi'ort  of  every  one  of 
the  third  floor  trying  to  wake  them  through  the  key- 
hole, without  disturbing  the  Sophomores.  Wasn't  that 
considerate  of  them? 

The  hanging  was  quite  successful.  At  least  the 
Seniors  didn't  wake  up  enough  to  come  out.  A  delega- 
tion of  adventurous  spirits  took  Miss  Coolidge's  and 
her  mother's.  Miss  Mark's,  Miss  Paul's  and  Miss  Wood- 
burn's  baskets,  making  a  grand  tour  down  Woodland 
Road,  Fifth  Avenue  and  up  Murrayhill.  They  even 
stopped  and  had  a  see-saw  on  the  way  up. 

By  that  time  it  was  too  lovely  to  go  to  bed  again. 
The  birds  were  singing  to  the  sunrise,  and  everything 
was  perfect  for  a  May  morning,  so  the  joyous  little 
Freshmen  put  garlands  in  their  hair  and  danced 
around  the  Maypole  on  the  dewy  lawn.  Oh,  did  they? 
No!  They  walked  around  the  campus  and  Mr.  Mellon's 
garden,  studying  for  an  "hour  within"  on  the  League 
of  Nations. 
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Medical  Society  Lectui'es 

Friday  morning.  May  21,  Dr.  Jay  George  Finn  will 
speak  to  us  in  chapel  period  on  the  subject,  "The  Eyes 
— Proper  and  Improper  Use — Care  and  Protection." 
Dr.  Linn  is  the  leading  opthalmologist  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital.  He  is  also  an  instructor  in  opthal- 
mology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Wednesday  morning.  May  26,  Dr.  A.  H.  Colwell  will 
speak  on  the  subject,  "Good  Citizenship  as  Viewed  by 
the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society."  Dr.  Colwell 
is  secretary  of  the  society  and  is  a  general  practitioner 
who  has  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disor- 
ders. He  is  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  is  consulting  physician  at  St.  Francis  and 
also  the  Marine  Hospital. 
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The  tennis  tournaments  are  scheduled  and  posted. 
Use  each  shining  hour  and  play  off  your  matches — and 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  is  the  trophy. 
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Alumnae  News 

Decade  VI  entertained  the  Senior  Class  on  May 
eighth  on  the  Woodland  Hall  porch.  Among  the 
Alumnae  present  were  Mary  Knox,  Jean  MacColl, 
Margaret  Herron,  Ruth  Campbell  Robinson,  Peg  Ber- 
ryman  Lowstutter  and  Helen  McKenzie. 

Decade  V  entertained  Decade  VI  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
George  Swan  (Florence  Bickel  '12),  of  Inverness 
Street,  on  May  first. 

At  the  Rummage  Sale  held  April  23-27,  the  Alumnae 
cleared  $1,400  for  new  chapel  chairs. 

In  the  Colloquium  Club  elections  for  next  year  the 
class  of  '94  is  well  represented :  Sarah  Bryant  Steven- 
son, president;  Eva  Bard  Fulton,  member  of  Board  of 
Directors;  May  Krepps  Holding,  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

The  Edgewood-Swissvale  unit  of  the  Alumnae  had  a 
benefit  bridge  on  May  8  and  cleared  about  $300  for 
the  Endowment  Fund.  Miss  Ethel  Bair,  '16,  was  chair- 
man. 

The  Alumnae  have  secured  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic 
Association  "Kermis"  on  May  20,  at  the  Nixon,  as  a 
benefit  for  the  College.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at 
Mellor's,  Wood  Street,  after  May  tenth,  or  orders 
may  be  filled  now  by  sending  a  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velope to  Mrs.  William  Coyle  at  the  Rittenhouse. 

Confidential  note — don't  buy  any  stockings  until 
you  get  a  letter  from  the  Alumnae.  Articles  on  Sale 
for  the  Endowment. 

Magazine  Agency — Mrs.  George  Provost,  5808  Bea- 
con Street.  Subscriptions  taken  for  all  magazines. 
Commission  goes  directly  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Harriet  Shrom  Provost. 

Handkerchiefs  Made  in  India — Mrs.  A.  C.  Amsler, 
6524  Bartlett  Street. 

Brassware — Mrs.  William  A.  Kraus,  818  Heberton 
Avenue. 

Engagement  recently  announced  of  Esther  W.  Evans 
'18,  to  Mr.  August  H.  Fischer. 

Biennial  Y.  W.  Convention  Report 

Representing  our  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Rachel  Stev- 
enson, next  year's  president  of  Y.  W.,  attende'd  the 
ninth  biennial  convention  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  held  April  21-27,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. She  gave  a  most  excellent  report  of  the  con- 
vention in  chapel,  Monday,  May  10,  and  was  most  en- 
thusiastic in  praising  the  great  gathering. 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  were  held  in  the 
great  Milwaukee  Auditorium.  There  were  about  3,000 
persons  present,  both  of  our  own  and  foreign  associa- 
tions. The  convention  appointed  a  group  to  prepare 
a  new  national  purpose  for  the  National  Organization. 
This  new  policy  will  be  presented  at  the  1928  conven- 
tion, and  in  the  meantime  the  local  associations  will 
work  out  their  own  problems  under  the  present  four- 
fold purpose.  Another  important  matter  was  the 
change  in  the  process  of  amendments  to  the  National 
Y.  W.  Constitution.  It  now  reads  that  "amendments 
can  be  passed  by  one  convention  if  notice  is  published 
six  months  in  advance."  Also,  the  membership  basis 
was  changed  to  include  non-church  members  who  sign 
the  pledge  of  the  Y.  W. 

Officers  were  elected  and  an  international  luncheon 
was  held,  at  which  foreign  representatives  addressed 
the  group.  Other  interesting  features  were  the  series 
of  addresses  by  Reverend  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  and  the 
huge  pageant  given  by  the  people  of  Milwaukee. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  conference.  Miss  Stevenson 
told  us,  was  one  of  progress,  of  efficient  and  democratic 
management.  The  personal  contacts  were  most  inspir- 
ing and  helpful. 


Telephones— Grant  4940-41-42-43 
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An  Honorable  Guest  From  India 

The  college  was  most  gratified  to  receive  and  enter- 
tain, Tuesday,  May  4,  such  an  interesting  and  distin- 
guished guest  as  Miss  Eleanor  MacDougall,  President 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  College  in  Madras,  South 
India.  She  is  a  brilliant  English  scholar,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  London  University  before 
taking  her  present  position.  In  introducing  Miss  Mac- 
Dougall to  us,  as  chapel  speaker,  Tuesday  morning, 
our  President,  Miss  Coolidge,  told  us  of  the  Jubilee 
Pageant  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Movement  of  1912, 
in  which  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  of  P.  C.  W. 
took  part.  The  last  scene  of  the  pageant  showed  a  pro- 
cession of  young  women  in  cap  and  gown,  with  a  book 
in  one  hand,  a  lamp  in  the  other,  typifying  the  coming 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  education  in  the  Orient. 

Miss  MacDougall  gave  us  a  vivid  account  of  the 
seven  Oriental  colleges,  all  sister  colleges  of  American 
or  British  institutions.  She  spoke  especially  of  Ma- 
dras College,  half  the  globe  away  from  Pittsburgh, 
but  sister  college  of  P.  C.  W.  as  also  of  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College.  Madras  College  belongs  to  Madras  Uni- 
versity. India  is  divided  into  regions  of  geveral  uni- 
versities, and  the  girls  are  now  given  the  same  ex- 
aminations as  the  men  in  the  universities.  This  cus- 
tom has  disproved  the  Indian  idea  that  women  cannot 
do  the  same  work  as  men. 

Madras  Woman's  College  began  in  a  small  way  in 
1915,  with  one  house,  and  forty-two  students  on  a 
sixteen-acre  plot  of  land,  a  gift  from  America.  An 
old  palace  was  the  first  building  and  was  made  into 
a  large  dormitory.  With  an  anonymous  gift  of  $10,000 
for  a  chapel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  churches 
in  India  was  built.  It  resembles  an  Indian  mosque;  in 
front  there  is  a  square  pool  of  water  in  which  the 
students  dip  their  feet  before  entering  the  chapel. 
There  are  no  chairs  inside,  all  sit  on  the  marble  floor 
and  on  grass  mats  woven  of  reeds  from  the  sacred 
river  Ganges.  The  service  is  begun  by  silent  medita- 
■tion.  Six  Indian  languages  are  spoken  in  the  school, 
but  common  worship  is  in  English.  The  chapel  is  the 
center  of  college  life  at  Madras  College — social  work 
is  done  by  the  students,  and  before  leaving  on  their 
trips  they  first  go  into  the  chapel  to  pray. 

P.  C.  W.  has  three  links  with  the  Madras  Woman's 
College;  it  is  our  sister  college;  a  P.  C.  W.  graduate, 
Kamalo  Cornelius  returned  to  take  a  place  on  the 
faculty  there;  and  the  P.  C.  W.  class  of  '27  is  helping 
a  student  at  Madras,  her  name  is  Miriam  Isaac.  Ka- 
malo Cornelius,  Miss  MacDougall  told  us,  is  now  as- 
sociate principal  of  a  school  of  her  own  in  India.  This 
is  most  interesting,  for  until  now  all  schools  have  been 
under  foreign  governments.  This  school  is  to  lead  the 
way  for  Indian  schools,  founded  by  Indian  women  for 
Indian  girls.  Miss  MacDougall  also  brought  a  most 
delightful  report  of  the  successful  career  of  Miriam 
Isaac,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Junior  Class. 
"Mary"  Isaac,  Miss  MacDougall  told  us,  is  the  only 
girl  in  the  college  who  ob€ys  Mr.  Ghandi,  the  great 
Indian  leader,  in  the  custom  of  homespun  clothing. 
She  dresses  in  simple  white  native  homespun  and  is 
a  girl  greatly  respected  by  all  the  students.  Every 
year  there  is  a  college  committee  of  nine  chosen  by 
popular  vote  to  manage  all  important  matters  at  this 
college.  In  her  Junior  year,  "Mary"  Isaac  was  chosen 
to  be  on  this  committee,  and  will  most  probably  be  the 
leader  next  year.  The  Junior  class  certainly  feel  most 
proud  of  her,  and  send  their  love  and  best  wishes  to 
her,  hoping  she  will  get  the  message,  as  The  Arrow 
is  mailed  to  her  regularly. 

Mr.  Ghandi,  in  visiting  Madras  Woman's  College 
last  evening,  reminded  the  students  of  the  great  Re- 
sponsibility of  Privilege."  The  administrators  of  the 
college  try  to  impress  this  idea  upon  the  minds  of  those 
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who  study  there,  and  the  purpose  is  expressed  in  the 
motto  of  the  institution:   "Lighted  to  Light." 

In  closing.  Miss  MacDougall  said  that  "Madras  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  Indian  universities  for 
scholarship,  because  of  the  large  percentage  of  Chris- 
tian population  in  Madras.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new 
India  will  arise,  owing  its  origin  to  the  Indian  College 
women,  who  in  turn  owe  much  to  English  and  Amer- 
ican college  women." 

Tuesday  afternoon,  a  tea  was  given  in  Assembly 
Hall,  honoring  Miss  MacDougall.  The  invited  guests 
were  members  of  Pittsburgh  Missionary  Societies, 
church  organizations  and  those  interested  in  the  spread 
of  Christian  education  to  other  lands.  Miss  Mac- 
Dougall is  now  visiting  colleges  in  the  east. 

Maiks  and  Remarks 

First  Biology  Student — What's  the  work  in  Lab. 
for  today.     D'ye  know? 

Second  Biology  Student — More  slides  of  frogs,  I 
guess. 

Chemistry  Student — Oh !  Do  you  have  movies  in 
Biology  Lab? 


Josephine  Devall  in  Biology  Class — Miss  Skinker, 
what  would  you  use  if  a  person's  leg  was  cut  off,  and 
you  weren't  anywhere  near  a  doctor? 

Miss  Skinker — Why,  you'd  use  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions. 


Miss  Woodburn  tells  us  that  the  holes  exploded   in 
"No  Man's  Land"  and  made  it  all  rough. 


We  hope  this  will  be  a  germless  place  after  all  the 
Freshmen  are  through  catching  microbes  in  their  little 
glass  dishes. 
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Targets  for  "The  AiTOw" 

A  pictorial  section,  like  that  of  the  "Smith  Weekly." 

An  Alumni  Magazine,  like  that  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

A  daily  edition,  like  that  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  semi-weekly  like  the  "Vassar  Miscellany," 
or  even  a  weekly  like  that  of  Carnegie  Tech,  Pitt  or 
W.  and  J. 

A  large  literary  supplement  like  that  of  the  "Welles- 
ley  College  News." 

A  witty  column  like  "Crumbs  and  Comments,"  of 
the  "Blue  and  Grey,"  Hood  College. 

Membership  in  the  Women's  Intercollegiate  News 
Association,  like  the  publications  of:  Smith,  Bernard, 
Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wheaton', 
Connecticut,  Wilson,  Goucher,  Hood,  Hunter  and  the 
Women's  College  of  Brown  University. 

Spring-  Fever  and  Midnight  Oil 

Topics  always  seem  to  come  in  spring!  Sometimes 
they  are  announced  before  the  vacation;  but  more 
often  they  are  sprung  upon  us  when  we  return  to 
college  anticipafing  a  delightful  eight  weeks,  only  to 
find  that  most  of  our  time  must  be  spent  in  the  library. 


There  are  cases  of  people  having  seven  topics,  and  a 
bank  statement  to  do  before  commencement.  This 
makes  an  average  of  more  than  a  topic  a  week,  leaving 
little  time  for  reviewing  at  the  end. 

Assignments  like  these  make  any  sort  of  accuracy 
practically  impossible,  and  discourage  every  attempt 
at  thorough  work.  Faced  with  such  a  program  for  the 
spring  months,  aside  from  plentiful  quizzes  and  daily 
work  with  a  tendency  to  pile  up  at  the  end,  what  is 
there  left  for  a  student  but  to  seek  all  the  short  cuts 
possible,  or  else  curl  up  in  despair  and  die? — The 
Groivlery,  Vassar  Miscellany. 
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Study  Hall  Versus  Chapel 

From  Another  College  Paper 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  habit  among  many 
students  to  utilize  the  Chapel  period  for  a  last  minute 
preparation  for  the  next  class.  Are  we  so  terribly 
over-worked  that  we  cannot  find  time  in  the  day  for 
this  preparation?  From  all  indications,  particularly 
in  the  afternoon,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  most  of  the 
students  were  over-burdened  with  work.  Cannot  we 
find  twenty  minutes  at  some  other  time  for  this  hasty 
perusal  of  our  texts,  and  devote  our  attention  in  the 
Chapel  period  to  the  religious  inspiration,  which  is  so 
vital  a  part  of  .  .  .    life? 
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Two  Student  Polls 

Religious  Poll  in  Colleges 

Hundreds  of  questionnaires  found  their  way  to  col- 
lege presidents'  busy  desks,  to  the  cluttered  sanctums 
of  undergraduate  editors,  to  the  subdued  study  of  the 
college  minister.  Hundreds  of  fat  envelopes  drifted 
back  to  Princeton,  where  they  were  opened,  classified, 
tabulated  by  student  officials  of  the  National  Student 
Federation.  Thousands  of  words  were  boiled  dovTn  to 
a  press  notice  and  papers  throughout  the  country  re- 
port POLL  FINDS  RELIGION  GAINING  IN  COL- 
LEGES. 

Of  315  college  presidents  questioned,  175  opposed 
compulsory  Sunday  Chapel,  while  139  approved.  Ninety 
opposed  compulsory  week-day  worship  while  225  fa- 
vored it.  Only  42  of  the  600  questionnaires  to  college 
editors  were  answered.  Of  the  42,  a  majority  reported 
undergraduate  sentiment  in  favor  of  conditions  as  they 
are.  Of  all  the  colleges  from  which  replies  came  and 
at  which  compulsion  is  in  effect,  only  four  expressed 
dissatisfaction  and  desired  a  change. 

Compulsory  chapel  is  most  favored  in  small  colleges. 
It  either  has  never  prevailed  or  was  abandoned  in  the 
large  universities. 

Further  Report  on  Prohibition  Poll 

College  students  of  the  east  favor  modification, 
while  undergraduates  of  the  middle  and  west  are  for 
maintaining  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  intact.  This 
generalization  holds  true  in  the  returns  so  far  reported 
by  the  National  Student  Federation  referendum.  Cor- 
nell and  Yale  are  strongly  for  modification;  Connecti- 
cut Wesleyan  went  "dry"  by  a  slim  majority  and  now 
Williams  reports  260  for  modification,  99  against. 
Heidleberg  College  favored  prohibition  by  a  vote  of 
219  to  81.  Indications  of  a  huge  vote  to  be  piled  up 
for  prohibition  are  in  evidence. — New  Student  Service. 
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Club  News 

The  Dramatic  Club  held  a  meeting,  Api'il  20.  The 
program  was  in  charge  of  Helen  Irwin  and  Miriam 
Kirkel.  A  play,  "O  P  O  Me  Thumb,"  was  given  with 
the  cast  including:  Miriam  Kirkel,  Charlotte  Bright- 
bill,  Miriam  Stage,  Dorothy  Hahn  and  Margaret  Port. 
Eleanor  Ewing  read  a  truly  instructive  paper  on  the 
New  York  play,  "Wisdom  Teeth."  Ruth  Bodner  had 
charge  of  the  refreshments. 

The  Glee  Club  sang  at  Clairton,  on  Monday  even- 
ing. May  10.  The  girls  went  in  cars  and  so  had  a 
good  time,  besides  giving  a  very  good  program  to  a 
really  appreciative  audience.  But  the  most  important 
thing — the  proceeds  were  $57.00! 

Ukelele  Club — Although  the  club  has  deteriorated  in 
the  last  semester,  we  expect  to  show  up  again  next 
year.  We  are  expecting  a  successful  year,  too,  with 
our  new  president. 

Phi  Pi  held  their  May  meeting  Friday  afternoon. 
May  14,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Green. 

Lambda  Pi  Mit  met  May  5  in  Berry  Hall.  They 
had  as  their  speaker  Miss  Edna  Pierce,  a  worker  from 
Central  Branch,  who  spoke  on  the  "Problems  of  the 
Industrial  Girl." 

Omega  held  its  last  meeting  of  the  year.  May  5,  in 
Berry  Hall  drawing  room.  Dr.  McLeod,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Margaret  Morrison  College,  spoke  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  "Modern  Criticism."  Ruth  Justice  and 
Christine  Griggs  were  hostesses. 

Graduation  Recitals 

Miss  Vanda  E.  Kerst  is  presenting  four  girls  in 
graduate  recitals  this  year  from  the  Spoken  English 
Department.     They  are  creating  much  interest. 

Friday,  May  7,  the  recital  was  given  by  M.  Isabelle 
Armour  and  Elsie  A.  McElwain,  readers,  assisted  by 
Christine  Griggs,  pianist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Blue   Serge   Suit    (A   One- Act   Play) 

Belle   McDairmid   Ritchie 

Humoresque   (Arranged  from  the  Story). Edna  Ferber 
Miss  Armour 

Second    Arabesque Debussy 

Dance  of  the  Elves Debussy 

Miss  Griggs 

Monsieur    Beaucaire Booth    Tarkington 

(A   Dramatization   by   Ethel   Hale   Freeman) 

Miss  McElwain 

Friday,  Ma.v  21,  the  recital  will  be  given  by  Marian 

V.  Johnson,  and  Louise  Harkcom,  readers,  assisted  by 

Nellie  Gretton,  contralto,  and  Margaret  Jones,  pianist. 

The  program  will  be : 

Minick Edna   Ferber  and  George  Kaufman 

(A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts) 
Miss    Johnson 

Le  tu  m'ami Giovanni  B.   Perjolesi 

Avec  une  Rose Frank  La  Forge 

Pirate   Dreams Charles   Fleurter 

Cuckoo   Liza  Lehmann 

Miss  Gretton 
The  Goose  Hangs  High — A  Play  in  Three  Acts.  . 

Lewis    Beach 

Miss   Harkcom 

Vespers 

Last  Sunday  being  Mother's  Day,  Miss  Coolidge 
had  arranged  a  very  delightful  and  appropriate  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  the  usual  outside  speaker,  short 
talks  were  given  by  Catherine  Sayers,  Irene  Stout, 
Madeline  Teets,  Elizabeth  Koehn  and  Ruth  Rimer.  A 
solo  was  sung  by  Mildred  Parrill. 


Y,  W.  C.  A.  Notes 

On  Tuesday,  May  eleventh.  Miss  Marks  addressed 
the  last  Y.  W.  meeting,  reviewing  and  commenting 
upon  Emerson  Fosdick's  book,  The  Manhood  of  the 
Master.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  ca- 
binet, at  the  home  of  Martha  Sheers,  gave  a  tea  for 
Miss  Woodburn,  presenting  her  with  a  farewell  gift. 
The  best  wishes  of  the  association  go  with  Miss  Wood- 
burn  for  her  new  future. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  Eaglesmere.  Each 
class  sends  a  delegate,  but  as  many  as  wish  may  go. 

Music  Notes 

The  first  of  the  graduate  recitals  will  be  given  to- 
night when  Miss  MacKenzie  will  present  Miss  Helen 
Simons  in  a  piano  recital.  Miss  Simons  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Nellie  Gretton,  contralto.  The  program 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Toccata J.  S.  Bach 

Allegro  assai.  Sonata  Op.  57 Beethoven 

Miss  Simons 

2.  Che  faro ■ Christopher  Gluck 

In    Exile Carl    Sobeski 

The  Singing  Girl  of  Shan Alice  Barnett 

0  Thou  Billowy  Harvest  Field Rachmaninoff 

Miss  Gretton 

3.  From  the  Children's  Corner Debussy 

Gollwagg's  Cake-Walk. 

The  Little  Shepherd. 

Naiads  at  the  Spring Paul  Juon 

Miss  Simons 

4.  Beau   Soir Debussy 

Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountains.' Harvey  Gaul 

The  Call  of  the  Open  Sea Helen  Simons 

Song  of  the  Open La  Forge 

Miss  Gretton 

5.  April  Suite Helen  Simons 

March  of  the  Growing  Things. 

Dance  of  the  Pixies. 
Spring   Song. 
Rain. 

Allegro  con  brio — Sonata H.  Simons 

Miss  Rockwell,  Accompanist. 

Permanent  Nominatino-  Committee 

Chairman,  Edith  McKelvey. 

Seniors — Helen  Simons,  Alice  Greeves,  Henrietta 
MacLeod,  Helen  Coyle,  Elsie  McElwain. 

Juniors — Sara  Davies,  Katherine  McPeake,  Edith 
Jay,  Marian  Connelly,  Mary  Louise  Bell. 

Sophomore — Mathilda  Graham,  Virginia  Ray,  Mar- 
garet Cousley,  Bessie  Rosen,  Ruth  Work. 

Freshman — Katherine  McClaran,  Marian  Hibbs, 
Anna   Sextor,  Margaret  Woolridge. 

ELECTIONS   MANAGED   BY   P.   N.   C. 
Representative  Student  Government 

Katherine    Watkins 

President  of   S.   G Esther  Watson 

Editor  of  Arrow Helen  Gordon 

President  of  Athletic  Association Elma  Corpening 

Managing  Editor  of  Arrow Helen  Gordon 

College   Song-   Leader .Margaret   Port 

Business  Manager,  Arrow Betty  Bateman 

Junior  Member  of  S.  G Mathilda  'Graham 

Faculty   Member Miss   Margaret   Stuart 

Treasurer  of  S.  G Mary  Louise  Succop 

Secretary  of  S.  G Mina  Teigart 

Secretary-Treasurer   Athletic   Association 

Bessie   Rosen 
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News  of  Note 

The  College  is  to  be  represented  at  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh,  as 
President  of  Boston  University,  Saturday,  May  15,  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  McKee.  Miss  McKee  is  one  of  our  out- 
standing graduates.  She  is  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Connecticut  College.  Dr.  Robertson,  who  recently 
visited  us  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Council 
of  Education,  said,  "Oh,  I  know  Miss  McKee.  She  is 
running  a  real  laboratory."  Miss  McKee  is  to  receive 
her  doctorate  at  Yale  University  this  June  on  a  fellow- 
ship granted  by  the  American  Association  of  Univers- 
ity Women.  She  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  sci- 
entific society,  Sigma  Xi,  and  is  one  of  the  seven 
women  to  receive  this  leading  honor  in  the  scientific 
world. 

Miss  Coolidge  will  represent  the  College  at  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  Grove  City  College,  June  15. 

The  tea  to  be  given  at  the  Rittenhouse,  May  7,  for 
the  Senior  Class,  by  Mrs.  Robert  Oliver  Fulton,  was 
cancelled  because  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Fulton.  A  bridge  party  for  the  Seniors  will  be  held 
Saturday,  May  22,  at  the  home  of  Henrietta  MacLeod, 
Edgewood. 

The  Junior  Class  are  entertaining  Miss  Jewell  and 
Miss  Hartman  at  a  bridge  party,  Saturday,  May  15,  at 
the  home  of  Isabel  Epley,  Bartlett  Street. 

The  Freshmen  are  giving  a  tea  for  Miss  Woodburn, 
Wednesday  afternoon.  May  19,  in  Berry  Hall  drawing 
room. 

A  Little  Caution,  Please 

"Mayflower  6200,  please." 
"Pennsylvania   Col-lege." 
"May  I  speak  to  Sally  Lou  Miller,  please?" 
"Just  a  minute." 

*     *     * 

Click!     the  receiver  is  lifted  and  one  hears: 

"Freshman!      Answer   that   telephone!" 

"I  am,"  in  an  impatient  voice;   then — 

"Fourth  floor." 

"Hello— Sally  Lou?" 

"No,  but  I'll  see  if  she's  here.  Just  a  minute, 
please,"  and  the  listener  hears:  "Sally  Miller!  Any- 
body know  where  she   is?     Sallie! 

"Is  it  a  man,  Mary?  Wonder  if  it's  Eddie.  She 
doesn't  want  to  talk  to  him  if  it  is.  I  think  she's  prac- 
ticing." 

"Hell — Why  Sally  Lou's  over  in  the  music  Hall. 
When  I  hang  up,  will  you  ask  the  operator — no,  here 
she  comes.     Just  wait  a  minute,  please." 

The  "minute"  is  made  most  interesting  by  scraps  of 
conversation,  which  are  caught  by  the  transmitter. 

"Hey!  Hurry  up  and  look  out  the  window!  Kay's 
man  is  here  in  the  darlmgest  green  roadster." 

"Dot — what  d'ye  do  with  my  soap?  I  wanta  wash 
my   stockings." 

"Hurry  up,  Sally!  You've  got  a  call,  and  it's  a  man 
with  the  most  thrilling  voice." 

"Must  be  Jack.  Shall  I  give  him  my  twelve  o'clock 
and  risk  getting  a  special  if  Brownie  calls  Friday? 
Or  shall  I  just  give  him  a  ten?     Tell  me  quick!" 

"What  if  Eddie  comes  down,  though?  And  you  might 
get  a  bid  to  the  Inter-Fraternity,  too.  You'd  want  a 
special  one-thirty  for  that — " 

"Well,  see  who  it  is." 

"Sallie!      Your   tub's    running." 

"S-h-h — all  right.  Hello — yes,  this  is  Sally  Lou. 
Oh-h,  hello.   Father." 

But  what  if  it  had  been  Eddie,  or  Jack,  or  Brownie? 
Revelation  such  as  this  is  enough  to  try  anyone's  good 
temper.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  secrets  from  your 
dear  boy  friends,'  hang  the  receiver  up,  Sally  Lou. 

B.  M. 
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Spelling  Test 

While  the  class  in  Educational  Psychology  was 
studying  spelling,  Miss  Martha  Sheers  related  to  the 
class  an  account  of  a  little  experiment  that  had  been 
performed  on  the  teachers  of  the  Westinghouse  High 
School.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  spell  10  rather 
common  words.  The  results  were  somewhat  astound- 
ing for  not  a  single  one  of  the  nearly  100  teachers, 
which  included  all  the  English  teachers,  spelled  all 
10  words  correctly.  Furthermore,  most  of  them  aver- 
aged two  words  mis-spelled. 

Miss  Sheers  furnished  the  list  of  words  and  the 
Psychology  classes  took  the  test  with  the  following 
results : 

Number  with  10  right 1 

Number  with     9  right 1 

Number  with     8  right 2 

Number  with     7  right 4 

Number  with     6  right 8 

Number  with     .5  right 11 

Number  with     4  right 12 

Number  with     3  right 11 

Number  with     2  right 4 

Number  with     1  right 2 

Number  with     0  right 1 

Total  number  taking  test 57 

Medium    number    right 4 

One  individual  missed  all  10  words;  another  spelled 
all  of  them  and  another  missed  only  one,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  latter  two  individuals  informed 
the  class  that  they  had  seen  the  list  previously. 

The  words  used,  with  the  number  who  spelled  and 
mis-spelled  each,  follows: 

Wrong       Right 

1.  a-kom"o-de'  shan     24  33 

2.  em-bar'as-ment    25  42 

3.  pik'nik-ing    47  10 

4.  o-kur'ens     25  32 

5.  Tum'  met     23  34 

6.  a-noint'     34  23 

7.  in-ok'vu-let     31  26 

8.  rar'i-fai     33  24 

9.  in-flam'a-bl     32  25 

10.     zhar"di"nyer'     28  29 

It  appears  from  this  tabulation  that  3  and  6  are 
the  most  difficult  words  and  that  2  and  5  are  the 
easiest. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  test 
her  spelling  ability  on  the  test-words  they  have  been 
spelled  above  as  they  are  pronounced.  Take  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  write  out  the  complete  spelling  of  each, 
then  verify.  Remember  that  you  have  the  advantage 
of  visualizing  the  word  with  its  diacritical  markings. — 
J.  S.  Kinder. 


Making  It  Unanimous 

When  I  was  but  a  freshman, 

And  wandering  around  the  quad, 

I  used  to  think  a  senior  was 
The  noblest  work  of  God. 

I've  since  grov^m  somewhat  older 

And  my  opinion  is 
That  my  opinion  of  him  then 

Was  just  the  same  as  his. 
— Bar  oil  Ireland  in  Columbia  Jester. 
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Moving  Up  Day 

We  heave  a  sigh  of  relief — "Moving  Up"  day  is 
over.  Such  a  statement  is  not  meant  to  be  disparaging, 
for  emotionally,  Moving  Up  Day  is  very  satisfying. 
We  sob  as  the  learned  seniors,  grave  and  serious  in 
their  new  importance,  file  out  into  the  wide,  wide 
world ;  we  suppress  a  laugh  as  the  juniors,  self-con- 
scious in  their  newly  acquired  and  badly  adjusted  caps 
and  gowns,  try  to  assume  the  dignity  of  seniors;  we 
applaud  busily  as  the  hardy  athletes  are  decorated  for 
their  prowess,  then  we  weep  some  more  as  the  classes 
sing  their  farewell  songs,  and  are  glad  that  the  senior 
song  is  just  a  little  bit  cheerful;  and  finally,  we  listen 
thoughtfully  to  the  consoling  and  encouraging  words  of 
Miss  Coolidge,  for  we  know  she  is  right  when  she 
realizes  that  we  would  not  come  back  next  year  if  we 
could,  but  are  anxious  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  the 
world. 

Contributions  to  the  Organ  Fund  from 

Student  Organizations 

We  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  the  fine  way  in 
which  the  contributions  have  been  coming  in  to  the 
Organ  Fund.     The  report  to  date  is  as  follows: 

Junior    Class     $580.00 

Sophomore   Class    185.00 

Freshman  Class   200.00 

Co-op.  Shop    350.00 

Pennsylvanian 250.00 

Decade  VI    200.00 

Glee  Club   200.00 

Arrow    200.00 

Junior   Prom    86.15 

Mary  the  Third 8.40 

Freshman   Dance    8.80 

Junior-Senior  Dance    5.25 

Faculty-Sophomore  Basketball  Game    28.55 

$2,302.15 
The  Senior  Class  and  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation have  still  to  make  their  report. 

Englicode  Staff  Elected 

At  a  meeting  of  the  old  and  new  Arrow  staffs,  and 
the  old  Englicode  staff,  Laura  Louise  Canfield  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Englicode,  and  Betty  MacColl  was 
elected  assistant  editor. 

The  new  Arrow  staff  is  announced  on  the  editorial 
page. 


"Senior  Service  Satisfies" 

The  senior  play,  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  by  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  which  will  be  given  next  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  nights,  June  9  and  10,  at  8:15  o'clock, 
will  be  a  delightful  and  adequate  presentation  of  the 
old  English  period  play,  for  all  the  details,  the  stage, 
the  costumes,  the  properties,  and  the  music,  have  been 
carefully  planned  so  that  they  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  play. 

As  the  scenes  will  be  played  alternately  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  curtain,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Sheridan,  the  audience  will  neither  be  kept  in  suspense 
while  the  scenes  are  being  shifted,  nor  will  they,  as 
so  often  happens  when  the  lines  are  cut  because  chang- 
ing the  scenery  has  consumed  too  much  time,  have  to 
exert  themselves  to  gather  up  the  thread  of  the  play, 
or  to  wonder  what  it's  all  about. 

The  costumes,  as  everyone  has  probably  heard  before 
this  time,  will  be  the  very  ones  used  by  the  "'School 
for  Scandal"  cast  who  were  playing  in  Pittsburgh  last 
winter.  Won't  it  be  fun  to  recognize  on  some  one  else 
the  costume  that  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  your  fa- 
vorite player? 

Speaking  of  properties,  we've  heard  a  rumor  that 
someone  may  lend  us  a  valuable  collection  of  snuff 
boxes,  such  as  are  rarely  seen  outside  of  a  museum, 
for  use  in  the  play. 

Members  of  the  Art  Department  of  P.  C.  W.  are 
making  the  ten  portraits  of  the  ancestors  which,  in 
their  gilded  frames,  will  be  sold  at  auction  during  the 
play.  Some  of  the  girls  who  have  been  making  these 
portraits  are  Sally  Rawstorne,  Lida  Repp,  Virginia 
Hippie,  Louise  Hazen  and  Ruth  Funk. 

The  Music  Department  of  the  College  is  in  charge 
of  the  music  to  be  used  for  the  play,  and  has  promised 
to  provide  "original   old  English"  music. 

Remember  the  dates,  June  9  and  10. 

Illumination  Night 

Illumination  Night — bright  lights,  the  president's  re- 
ception on  the  campus  in  front  of  Berry  Hall,  gradu- 
ates with  their  arms  full  of  flowers — larkspur,  roses, 
snapdragons,  ferns — ,  undergraduates  in  light  summer 
dresses,  stunts  by  the  alumnae,  and  stunts  by  the  stu- 
dents, a  winding  procession  forming  the  letters  P.  C. 
W.  at  the  base  of  the  hill  by  means  of  tiny  flash-lights, 
a  brass  band,  and  crowds  and  crowds  of  the  friends 
of  the  college — all  this  will  be  a  part  of  Illumination 
Night,  which  will  be  held  on  Saturday  night,  the 
twelfth  of  June. 
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Class  of   49  Will  Graduate 

A.  B.  Degree 

Adams,   Ruth   Gilmore Knoxville 

Ailes,  Mary  Hermione Pittsburgh 

Armour,  Margaret  Isabelle Sharon 

Earnhardt,  Marjorie  L Pittsburgh 

Beck,    Rose Vandergrif t 

Blackburn,   Bernice   Louise Pittsburgh 

Bodner,   Ruth Zanesville,   O. 

Bradshaw,    Margaret    Gertrude Edgewood 

Bromley,    Helen    M Washington 

Chessman,  Hazelle   Madeline Vandergrif t 

Clark,   Harriett    E Pittsburgh 

Coyle,   Helen   Amelia Crafton 

Cresswell,  Abigail  Wakefield Ellwood  City 

Dow,  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Early,  Audrey   Reebel Carrick 

Farnsworth,    Alice    Margaret Clairton 

Fitz-Randolph,    Hazel    Gwynne Wilkinsburg 

Fulton,    Eleanor    Bard Pittsburgh 

Greves,  Alice  Carpenter New  Alexandria 

Gross,   Alice    Martha Dormont 

Harkcom,  Margaret  Louise Blairsville 

Hook,    Ethel    Cox Pittsburgh 

Hubbard,  Elizabeth  Greer Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  Viola  Marian Stoyestown 

Justice,    Ruth    Lysle Pittsburgh 

Kadlecik,    Julia    Wilma Pittsburgh 

Koehn,  Kathryn  Elizabeth Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Landman,    Esther Pittsburgh 

McElwain,    Elsie    Alberta Washington 

McKelvey,  Edith   Marie Pittesburgh 

MacLeod,   Henrietta   Gwin Edgewood 

Moller,  Elise  Frances E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Moorhead,  Anna   Helen Cadiz,  Ohio 

Munroe,   Katherine   Duncan    Pittsburgh 

Getting,    Martina    Frieda Wilkinsburg 

Pannier,   Marie   Charlotte Pittsburgh 

Parilla,  Margaret  Virginia Youngstown,  0. 

Price,   Alberta    Douglas Hazelwood 

Rimer,  Ruth  Collner Clarion 

Robinson,  Ruth 

Samberg,  Florence  Natalie Fayette  City 

Sayers,    Catherine Waynesburg 

Schmidt,  Dorothy  Jane Ben  Avon 

Sheers,    Martha Pittsburgh 

Simons,   Helen   Winslow Wilkinsburg 

Stephens,   Irma    I§e   Aijna Waynesburg 

Stover,  Ellen  Jeannette Sharpsburg 

Thomas,  Jean  Frances Etna 

Timothy,  Caroline  Mariam Chester,  W.  Va. 


Spoken  English  Certificates 

Armour,  Margaret  Isabelle 
Harkcom,  Margaret  Louise 
Johnson,  Viola  Marion 
McElwain,  Elsie  Alberta 


Music  Certificates 

Gross,  Alice  Carpenter 
Simons,  Helen  Winslow 


Social  Service  Certificates 

Farnsworth,  Alice  Margaret 
Hubbard,  Elizabeth  Greer 
Moller,  Elise  Frances 
Rimer,  Ruth  Collner 
Samberg,  Florence  Natalie 
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Alumnae  Notes 

The  class  of  '23  will  hold  a  reunion  June  12,  with  a 
luncheon  at  the  Ruskin  Apartments. 

Remember  the  Alumnae  meeting  and  dinner  Friday, 
June  11,  at  the  Rittenhouse.  As  a  special  attraction 
the  Junior  class  will  present  two  scenes  from  the 
Junior  Follies. 

Annual  dues  of  $2.00  are  now  payable  to  Mrs.  Eva 
Weston  Reif,  treasurer.  Box  24,  East  Liberty  P.  O. 

All  Alumnae  are  cordially  invited  to  Illumination 
Night,  June  12. 

Decade  VI  has  sent  in  a  check  of  $200  for  the  Organ 
Fund.     This  was  raised  by  the  bridge  held  April  17. 

Help  to  raise  $1,000  to  add  to  the  $1,800  already 
raised  for  the  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. Order  your  stockings  now !  We  receive  $3.00 
commission  on  every  five  orders  and  a  bonus  of  $10 
on  every  hundred  orders  sent  in  before  June  30.  Do 
your  part;  it  will  help  some  girl  a  great  deal. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  N.  Barnes  (Marian  Moffet  '23). 
They  are  now  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Lauretta  Light  '25,  Helen  Gokey  Dennigari  '25, 
Hester  Deller  '25,  Helen  Gross  '22,  Helen  Ryman  '24, 
and  Stella  Espy  '21,  have  visited  the  College  recently. 

Ina  and  Bonnalyn  Connelly  '22,  spent  the  week-end 
of  May  16  at  the  College  with  Marian. 

Leah  Davis  '22,  will  receive  her  M.A.  in  Music  from 
Vassar,  June  7.  Her  thesis  was  a  suite  for  piano  and 
organ. 

Dorothy  McCormick  '23,  is  to  be  married  June  19  to 
Mr.  Hobart  Means.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at 
their  cottage  at  Chautauqua. 


Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Marian  Frank 
'25,  and  Sophie  Gribble  '23,  in  the  recent  loss  of 
their  mothers. 


And  They  Weren't  All  Sophomores  Either 

Found  in  the  intelligence  tests  of  the  class  in  Psy- 
chology  1-2 : 
Kale  is  a  fish. 
Cambric  is  a  food. 
Plymouth  Rock  is  a  granite. 
Timothy  is  a  kind  of  rye. 
Little  Nell  appears  in  Vanity  Fair. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  is  at  West  Point. 
Spark  plug  belongs  in  the  carburetor. 
Clavicle   (bone)   is  in  the  head. 
Arson  is  a  term  used  in  medicine. 
Clavicle  is  in  the  neck. 

Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  used  the  vapor  Tungsten. 
Magenta  is  a  fabric. 
Irving  Cobb  is  a  baseball  player. 
John  Sargent  is  a  famous  sculptor. 
Iguana  is  an  insect. 
Arson  is  a  term  used  in  theology. 
Eucalyptus  is  a  drink. 
Spark  plug  belongs  in  the  crank  case. 
Kale  is  a  snake. 
Clavicle  is  in  the  abdomen. 
Carbine  is  a  kind  of  pistol. 
A  puck  is  used  in  football. 
Topaz  is  usually  blue. 
Carbine  is  a  kind  of  cannon. 
Cribbage  is  played  with  dice. 
Puck  is  used  in  golf. 
Carbine  is  a  kind  of  sword. 
Cribbage  is  played  with  mallets. 
Karo  is  a  patent  medicine. 
Eucalyptus  is  a  machine. 


Telephones— Grant  4940-41-42-43 
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Calendar 


Saturday,  June  5 — Senior  dinner,  Woodland  Hall 
Porch.  Hostesses:  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks,  Miss 
Stuart,  Miss  Paul. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  9  and  10,  8:15 — 
Senior  play,  "School  for  Scandal,"  by  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan. 

Friday,  June  11,  4:00  P.  M. — Alumnae  meeting  at 
Rittenhouse. 

Friday,  June  11,  6:00  P.  M. — Alumnae  dinner  at  Rit- 
tenhouse. 

Saturday,  June  12— Senior  Class  Day.  11.00  A.  M., 
breakfast  at  "The  Pines";  8:15,  Illumination  Night, 
President's  reception. 

Sunday,  June  13,  11:00  A.  M.— Baccalaureate:  5:30, 
Vespers;   Buffet  Supper. 

Monday,  June  14,  11:00  A.  M. — Commencement. 
Dr.  Andre  Morize  on  "The  Two  Enemy  Sisters — 
Specialization  and  Culture."  1:00  P.  M.,  Buffet  lunch- 
eon. 


We  Move  In 

Miss  Coolidge,  in  her  address  last  Friday  morning, 
told  us  that  we  P.  C.  W.  girls  not  only  move  on  "Mov- 
ing Up"  day,  but  are  continually  moving — "in  Sep- 
tember we  move  in,  in  February  we  move  on,  in  May 
we  move  up,  and  in  June  we  move  out."  We  of  the 
Arrow  staff  would  have  to  change  this  statement 
slightly,  for  we  are  moving  in  in  June,  but  on  the 
whole,'  our  aim  is  the  same — "to  move  in,  move  on, 
move  up,  arid  finally,  to  move  out,  with  a  consciousness 
that  our  work  has  been  well  done."  To  help  us  on 
our  way  we  ask  of  you  the  three  things  that  the  new 
Student  Government  board  has  asked  of  you,  that  you 
will  encourage  us  in  our  work  by  your  "loyalty,  inter- 
est and  toleration." 


Faculty  News 

Miss  Stuart  was  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  week,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Educational  Buyers'  Association,  and 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Business  Officers  of  College  and 
Universities  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 

Miss  Brownlee  attended  the  commencement  and  class 
reunion  of  Washington  Seminary,  Washington,  Pa., 
Mav  31  and  June  1. 

Miss  Skinker  spent  the  week  of  the  17th  to  the 
22nd  of  May  in  Atlantic  City,  at  the  American  Health 
Congress.  There  were  sixteen  organizations  repre- 
sented, such  as  the  American  Health  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The  teaching  of 
hygiene  was  especially  emphasized. 

Miss  Eisler  is  to  be  married  June  14,  to  Dr.  James 
L.  Kassner,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  They 
may  possibly  live  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Mr.  Kinder  has  left  us  to  teach  for  the  summer  in 
Southwestern   Louisiana  Institute,  at  Lafayette,  La. 

Miss  Shamburger  will  teach  this  summer  in  her 
home   state,   North   Carolina. 

Miss  Zeiser  expects  to  take  several  courses  at  State 
College. 

Miss  Bennett  is  to  be  with  relatives  in  Kansas  and 
with  her  sister  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miss  Brownlee  is  going  to  travel  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  this  summer.  She  will  attend  the 
Single  Tax  Convention  at  Copenhagen. 

Miss  Houston,  Miss  Ely,  Miss  Meloy  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Briesky,  as  well  as  Miss  Woodbum  will  also  be 
exploring  the  foreign  lands. 


<B»«a> 


Senior-Sophomore  Picnic 

But  then,  how  were  we  to  know  that  the  tank  would 
break  as  soon  as  Carlita  sat  on  it?  Which  all  goes  to 
show  that  a  real  picnic  doesn't  depend  on  the  food, . 
although  it  was  great!  Let's  have  the  menu — Deviled 
eggs,  sandwiches,  olives,  deviled  eggs,  ice  cream,  and 
deviled  eggs.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  be  critical,  but 
we  should  like  to  suggest  that  when  ice  cream  sits 
in  the  sun  all  afternoon,  scoops  and  bibs  might  be 
provided.  But  this  is  all  so  immaterial,  don't  you 
think?  How  can  I  do  justice  to  Sophomore  dramatics? 
Enough  to  recall  how  the  tears  flowed  as  the  highway- 
man came  riding!  And  have  you  heard  the  news? 
Well,  come  'round — Louise  says  she'll  tell  us  on  Illumi- 
nation Night.     - 

— H.  G.  '28. 
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Campus  Happenings 

Best  All-Around  Athlete  Cup  Awarded  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Holds  Installation  Sei^ices 

■    "^J*?^  J^'^iif**-.  ^°^°^  awarded  in  the  field  of  athletics  At  the  last  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  of  the  vear,  which 

in    P.   C.   W.   IS   the   silver   cup   given   annually  to   the  ^vas   held   on   the   campus   in   front   of    EerW    Hall   on 

best  all-around  athlete      This  year  the  cup  was  award-  Tuesday,  May  8,  the  outgoing  president,  Martha  Sheirs, 

ed  to   Frances   Ray,  who   was   chosen   by   the   Athletic  and    each    member    of    her    cabinet,    gave    to    Rachel 

Board   as   excelling  in   good  health,   posture,  carriage,  Stevenson,  the  incoming  president,  and  to  each  member 

neatness,  sportsmanlike  attitude  toward  athletics,  and  of  the  new  cabinet,  a  symbol  of  the  office  she  is  to  fill 

scholastic  ability.              icir,«isa  during  the  coming  year.     After  the   installation  serv- 
ice, everyone  formed  a   large  triangle   on   the  campus, 

Club  News  ^"     sang  the  Y.  W.  song,  "Follow  the  Gleam." 

The  cabinet  members  for  next  year  include : 

Omega.     The  new  officers  of  Omega   will  be :    Presi-  go^jai    chairman Clara    Osgood 

dent,  Frances  House;   secretary-treasurer,  Anne   Neg-  Program    Chairman Clara    Colteryahn 

ley.     Omega  is  pleased  to  welcome  as  new  members  for  go^j^i  g^j.^j^^  Chairman Bettv  MacColl 

next  year   Isabel   Epley,   Helen   Bepler,  Grace   Wilson,  ^r^rld   Fellowship   Chairman Kathrvn   McPeake 

Margaret     Hagan       Martha      Worthing'ton,     Dorothea  Publicity    Chairman Margaret    Wooldridge 

Gates,    Helen    Gordon,    Virginia    Ray,    Margaret    Con-  Finance'  Chairman Ruth   Gillander 

stans,  and   Theodosia   Parke. 

The   winner   of  the   short-story  contest  has   not   yet 

been  announced,  but  the  judges  are   considering  with  ices«4^ 

much  interest  the  stories  that  have  been  submitted.  t    ii             jo        u   i    * 

Dramatic  Club.     The  officers  who  have  been  elected  Letter  and  Symbol  Awards 

for    next    year    are:     President,    Ruth    Allman;    vice-  ^j^^  ^^,1    .^  j^^^^^.      p    p.  w.,  were  awarded  to  those 

president     Betty    Wattles;    secretary-treasurer     Mary  who  had  played  on  a  team  for  three  consecutive  years. 

Crawford;     Senior     representative,     Ruth     McKeever;  ^j^^^g    ^^^   "received    letters    were:    Class   of    '26-Ar- 

Junior  representative,  Clara  Osgood.  ,^^^^^    Barnhardt,    Bodner,    Bromlev.    Clark,    Fulton, 

Glee   Club.     In   accordance  with   one   of   our   college  Gross,   Justice,    Kadlecik,    Landman,    Parilla;    class   of 

traditions,  the   Glee   Club   is   preparing   an   interesting  '27— Corpening,   Everson,   Powell,  Rav,  Rodgers,  Stev- 

musical  program   for  the  Commencement  exercises.  enson,  Thomas,  Worthington. 

j„j^^5jj  Bars,  which  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  played 

for  four  years  on  a  team,  were  received  by  Barnhardt, 

Track   Meet   Results       '  Fulton,  Justice,  Kadlecik  and   Parilla. 

.        ,              ,                   ,  ,  ,              ,    ,  ,          ,,        „r,     ■  Class    numerals    were    awarded    to    those    who    had 

At   the  track  meet  which   was   held   on    May   27,   in  ^,^^^^  f^r  two  vears  on  a  class  team.     They  were  re- 

which  no  entrant  could  participate  in  more  than  three  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Greeves  '26,  Ruch,  Wilson  and  Hazen  '27,  and 

events    the  winners  were  as   follows:  Fulton,  Geer,  Gordon,  Port  and   Rosen   '28. 

1.  Sixty-vard     hurdles — First,     B.     Corey;     second,  „,        .  , ,  ,  ^.      ,         .  ^.        j     •.   j    ^i  • 

E.   Hamilton;  third,  D.  Appleby.  ,    ^^-^   Ath  etic   Association   decided   this   year   to   give 

2.  Running  broad   jump-First,   Peg   Port;    second,  1^°?^^   T'X  }^'"!     .u     %  honorary   hockey   team,   and 
M.  De  Motte;  third,  E.  Hamilton.  P'd  basketballs  to  the  Senior    Junior  and   Sophomore 

3.  Baseball  far  (brow-First,  R.  Spahman;   second,  t^am^,  provided  that  the  girl  has  played  two  years  on 
Bud  Borner;  third,  B.  Rosen.  the  team     Those  who  received  hockey  stick  pms  are: 

4.  Target   throw-First,   E.    Corpening;    second,   F.  Bodner,  Gross  and  Kadlecik    2b;  Ruch    Corpening  and 
Ray;  third,  D.  Floyd.  Hagan    2<;  Rosen  and  Gidney    28;  and  De  Motte,  Suc- 

5.  Standing  broad  jump— First,  L.   Hazen;   second,  '^'"P  ^""  Spahman    ..J. 

Peg  Port-  third    E.  Hamilton.  Those  who   received   basketballs  are:    Armour,   Bod- 

6.  Fifty-yard    dash— First,    B.    Rosen;    second,    D.  ner,    Clark,    Fulton,   and    Gross    '26;    Corpening,    Ray, 
Appleby  third    B.  Corey.  Rodgers  and  Thomas  '27;   and  Geer,  Rosen,   Port  and 

7.  Hurl    ball— First, 'b.    Corey;    second,   D.    Floyd;  Owen   '28. 

third,  R.  Spahman.  „ 
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We  Were  Seven 

We  wept,  and  yet  our  tears  were  not  of  grief. 
In  a  respectful  semi-circle  we  stood,  gazing,  embar- 
rassed, as  we  felt  our  eyes  (how  bourgeois)  beginning 
to  water!  There  was  comfort  at  least  in  the  thought 
that  we  were  all  of  us  equally  affected  by  the  sight — 
or  rather  site,  since  it  was  not  so  much  the  pounding 
machines  we  saw  and  heard  which  evoked  the  lach- 
rimal  demonstration,  as  the  fact  that  we  were  begin- 
ning our  tour  of  the  Heinz  plant  in  the  department 
where  the  golden  stream  of  mustard  flows — from  the 
seed  to  the  bottle. 

There  were  seven  of  us — future  journalists  ? — who 
had  just  lunched  daintily  as  the  guests  of  the  Heinz 
Company  and  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Laufman,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  department  and  a  friend  of  Friend  Teacher, 
who  escorted  us  on  our  tour  of  the  plant.  From  Mr. 
L.  we  collected  divers  bits  of  information,  aside  from 
what  the  oratorical  official  guide  imparted  to  us  en 
route  concerning  the  sealing  of  cans,  the  labeling  of 
bottles,  the  quantity  of  tomatoes  used,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  Heinz  peanut  butter  and  olive  oil. 

We  learned,  for  instance,  of  the  scandalized  looks  of 
those  deft  artists  when  Dr.  Wallace's  chemistry  class, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  surveying  the  mysterious  process  of 
decorating  the  interior  of  bottles  with  gherkins,  "dipped 
in  and  ate  up  all  the  pickles."  We  took  this  politely 
for  a  joke,  but  we  bore  ourselves  discreetly  among  the 
olives.  We  grew  merry,  however,  at  the  "bobbing"  of 
armfuls  of  spaghetti,  though  we  hardly  dared  breathe 
in  its  vicinity,  having  seen  to  what  expense  the  com- 
pany was  in  purifying  the  air  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  spaghetti  paste — before  and  after  its  atten- 
uation. 

Our  visit  to  the  Heinz  plant  having  been  motivated 
by  three  purposes  we  now  took  out  note-books  to  check 
up  on  these. 

1.  Lunch. 

Note:  We  enjoyed  that,-  and  decided  that  it  should 
always  be  easy  at  home  to  care  agreeably  for  an  un- 
expected guest  if  the  kitchen  cupboard  contained  even 
a  few  of  the  famous  57. 

2.  Tour  of  plant. 

Note:  The  main  impression  we  should  carry  home 
would  be  of  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  functioning 
of  a  great  plant.  The  pleasant-looking  white-capped 
girls  suggested  that  businesses  may  prosper  greatly 
even  if — perhaps  because — money  and  attention  are  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 

3.  Interview  Mr.  L. 

Note:  As  members  of  the  Press  Club  of  P.  C.  W. 
we  were  somewhat  taken  aback.  Our  assignment  was 
to  interview  a  former  city  editor  of  one  of  the  big 
Pittsburgh  dailies.  We  began  well  enough  by  inquiring 
into  our  chances  in  "the  advertising  game."  We  gath- 
ered that  they  were  "fair  and  warmer"  for  those  of 
us  with  imagination,  initiative,  and  persistence.  Salaries 
of  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  were  mentioned  as  not 
infrequent.  Rut  our  plans  for  the  "interview"  were 
constantly  being  upset  by  our  astonishment  over  see- 
ing some  such  thing  as  an  elegant  manicuring  parli  r 
for  employees;  and  when  we  were  just  about  to  put  a 
significant  question,  we  were  suddenly  confronted  at 
a  turn  in  the  stairs  by  a  strange  elongated  vision  of 
ourselves,  leflected  in  "one  of  those  funny  mirrors." 
These  things  upset  reportorial  dignity.  Finally  (how 
could  we  discuss  "The  American  Press"?)  we  were 
gallantly  escorted  to  our  car  after  being  treated  to 
ice  cream  sodas.  We  are  not  allmved  to  write  "The 
Life  Story  of  Little  Billy  Peanut."  We  can't  write 
poetry.  It  will  have  to  be  a  "special  feature  article  " 
Oh  What  a  Pickle! 
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The  Visitor 

Laura  Louise  Canfield,  1928 

The  g-arden  wasn't  real  by  moonlight.  Was  that  a 
night  moth  fluttering  in  the  shadow  or  just  the  wind 
blowing  a  solitary  blossom? 

"I  don't  know  that  I've  really  been  in  love,"  Marian 

was  saying.     "It's  always  been  a  relative  affair 

relative.  That's  what  it  is  now,  for  me.  Frankly,  I 
have  cared  more  for  other  men  than  you.  Don't  think 
me  brutal,  Dresky,  I  only  want  to  tell  the  truth — I 
might  easily  say  that  I  don't  love  you  enough — but  it 
isn't  just  measure  of  love  that's  bathering  me  now. 
There's  something  suggesting  conscience  that  worries 
me.  I  can't  quite  account  .for  it — these  sudden  scruples 
flinging  up  their  heads.  Even  you  must  know  by  now 
that  I'm  not  given  to  over-righteousness,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  you  and  Harry — he's  such 
a  long  way  off — there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  need 
for    long    hesitation.      Yet    here    I    am,    pausing.  .  .  . 

"I  guess  it's  that  foggy  doctor  who's  been  sowing 
thorns  in  my  subconscious  mind,  telling  me  I  must 
come  down  to  a  lower  level,  lead  a  humdrum  life  and 

all    that    rot not   but   what    I    shall    do    it.      He's 

scared  me  frightfully."  She  shivered  imperceptibly 
and  shrugged  a  silk-clad  shoulder. 

"What  is  it,  Marian?" 

"What  is  it?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Medicine  and 
disease  names  are  all  alike  to  me.  They  don't  exist  in 
my  vocabulary.  Never  have  before,  at  least.  But  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  learning  them  now.  Deciphering 
blue  labels  on  pesky  little  bottles  and  straining  my 
eyes  in  search  of  the  sign  'Poison'  under  a  red  skull 
and  crossbones."     She  laughed. 

"Pauvre  petite." 

"  'Invalid,'  Dresky,  imagine — calling  Marian  an  in- 
valid. .  .  .what  audacity  these  saw-bones  have!  So  you 
see,  being  an  invalid,  certified  and  registered,  perhaps 
one  must  weigh  her  judgment  and  split  values  a  little 
mere  closely.  I'm  not  sure,  but  as  I  said,  I  think  I'm 
beginning  to  feel  conscientious,  and  scrupulous  and  all 
that.     It  isn't  a  nice  feeling,  Dresky.     0,  it  truly  isn't! 

"I've  never  felt  so  grim  and  responsible  before.  Most 
people  realize  that  life  isn't  a  bed  of  roses,  sooner  or 
later,  and  with  so  many  it  seems  to  be  sooner.  But  it's 
been  later  with  me,  Dresky,  that's  something,  isn't  it? 
A  great  deal.  Oh!  you  don't  know — you  can't  know — 
how  I've  planned  my  life  out  and  lived  it  without  a 
single  catch,  a  single  misgiving,  until  now.  And  now 
the  strange  part  of  it  is,  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if 
there  shouldn't  have  been  hitches  in  it — way  back,  al- 
most at  the  start." 

"What  do  you  mean  'at  the  start,'  Marian?" 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  my  aunt.  Aunt 
Morey  was  a  dear,  weak,  unaggressive  soul  whose  idea 
of  what  I  ought  to  do  had  no  connection  with  what  I 
did.  One  of  her  principles  was  never  to  argue.  Aunt 
was  a  perfect  lady  and  an  entire  pacifist.  She  always 
told  me  gently  and  firmly  that  I  was  to  do  thus  and  so, 
and  ended  her  speech  with  some  benevolent  generality 
or  other,  just  as  all  good  preachers  do.  I  said,  "Yes, 
Aunt  Morey,'  and  did  exactly  as  I  pleased.  But  she 
never  seemed  to  notice.     I  think  she  actually  believed 


that  I  always  obeyed  her,  she  was  so  blind  when  it 
came  to  seeing  any  defect  in  a  child  of  her  own  up- 
bringing. There  are  people  like  that,  who  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  their  theories  that  they  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  they  are  infallible,  and  never  bother  to 
follow  the  results.  My  aunt  thought  me  a  model  child. 
I  wasn't  worried  about  deceiving  her  because  I  did 
everything  quite  openly  and  it  wasn't  my  fault  that 
she  was  as  blind  as  a  mole  to  my  digressions.  I  wasn't 
particularly  wayward,  or  ungovernable,  but  I  think  I 
formed  a  habit  then  of  rating  people  as  I  rated  my 
aunt — to  be  listened  to  when  necessary  and  then  ig- 
nored.    I  was  living  my  own  life,  I  have  been  living  my 

own  life  ever  since You  may  think  it  strange  for 

me  to  talk  to  you  like  this,  but  lately  I've  had  the 
queerest  feeling — something  asking,  asking,  if  I  haven't 
been  very  selfish.  Too  selfish.  I've  been  looking  around 
a  bit,  trying  to  get  out  of  this  omni-present  me  and  it 
seems  so  amazing,  astounding,  but  people  aren't  at  all 
doing  what  they  want  to  do  and  living  their  own  lives. 
They  seem  to  be  living  everybody  else's  life  but  their 
own " 

"The  way  of  the  world,  dear  lady,  the  reason  why 
I'm  sitting  here  with  you  tonight — " 

But  she  scarcely  heard  him,  so  engrossed  had  she 
become  in  her  own  thoughts.  She  was  speaking  them 
now,  her  thoughts,  and  yet  seemed  scarcely  aware  of 
it. 

"It  wasn't  all  that  pessimistic  doctor's  fault,  though 

— this  comfortlessness  of  mind.     I'll  tell  you why 

shouldn't  I?  It  was  last  June,  in  Venice.  Yes,  I  have 
moved  about  a  deal — I'm  always  roving.  You  won't 
mind  my  speaking  about  love,  will  you — for  with  me 
it  is  as  I  said,  just  a  relative  affair.  I've  been  all 
around  love,  but  never  quite  in  or  out — unless  it  was 
last  June.  I  met  him  there  in  Venice.  Land  of 
romance.  Never  go  to  Venice.  I  was  quite  ready  to 
throw  everything  to  the  wind.  But  the  strangest 
thing, — he  had  a  wife  back  in  New  Jersey,  and  he 
wouldn't  leave  her,  because  he  said  she  trusted  him. 
I  hadn't  thought  a  thing  about  leaving  Harry.  Hus- 
bands are  such  prosaic  things.  So  we  parted  because 
of  that  wife  and  at  first  nothing  seemed  to  matter  ex- 
cept my  trampled  pride.  I  hated  him.  Then  I  began 
to  wonder.     Now  I  almost  understand 

"Of  course  you  don't  know  about  Harry — except  that 
I  call  him  "husband.'  I  married  Harry  because  I  really 
admired  him,  because  I'd  known  him  all  my  life,  but 
principally  because  I  knew  he  would  let  me  do  anything 
I  pleased.  I've  always  had  a  horror  of  being  tied 
down,  caged  around  and  not  able  to  soar  when  the 
spirit  moved.  I  think  I  must  have  inherited  a  form  of 
wanderlust  from  my  father — mother  scarcely  ever  saw 
him  after  the  first  few  years.  Then,  too,  in  spite  of 
Aunt  Morey's  leniency,  I  had  never  seen  much  of  the 

world  and  I  wanted  to,  desperately heaven  knows 

I  have  seen  it.  One  could  almost  wnsh  at  times  that 
there  wasn't  so  much  of  it. 

"Harry  was  a  geographical  engineer  then,  with  an 
oil  company,  and  that  meant  living  in  little  God-for- 
saken places  most  of  the  time,  so  after  our  marriage 
he  didn't  object  to  my  plan — that  I  spend  only  part  of 
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the  time  with  him  and  the  rest  with  civilization.  After 
all  you  wouldn't  expect  an  educated  woman  to  lead 
that  kind  of  life  month  after  month." 

"No,  even  a  husband  couldn't  expect  that — month 
after  month — " 

"But  it  worked  beautifully  at  first.  As  soon  as  we 
began  to  wear  on  one  another  I  could  pick  up  my 
bag  and  move  out.  There  wasn't  much  for  me  to  do, 
though,  out  there,  and  gradually  I  went  back  less  fre- 
quently  until    somehow   going   back   didn't    seem    very 

important  any  more.     It  had  once what  could  you 

expect?  I  never  thought  about  Harry's  side  of  the 
bargain  and  he  isn't  the  kind  that  complains.  It's 
almost  a  year,  I  believe,  since  I  last  saw  him — last 
August.  Dear  old  Harry !  I've  almost  decided  to  throw 
up  this  fluttering  existence  and  go  home.  Even  flirting 
grows  monotonous  in  time — not  slamming  you,  Dresky, 

you're  such  a  good  sport,  you  understand Yes,  I 

think  I'll  go  home.  Home,  how  strange  it  sounds!  I 
never  thought  of  it  like  that  before,  but  somehow  I 
don't  think  I'd  have  been  happy  going  about  all  these 
years  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  feeling,  underneath  every- 
thing, that  Harry  was  back  there  waiting.  He  was 
always  something  to  fall  back  on  if  need  be Wait- 
ing! I  wonder  if  he  has  been  waiting  all  this  time. 
I  feel  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  myself,  Dresky.  Just 
a  little  bit.  I  think  I  shall  go — soon.  He's  out  in 
Oklahoma  doing  something  now.  They  say  it's  a  won- 
derful climate  and  it  will  reconcile  my  dear  doctor,  too, 
for  me  to  retire  to  the  wilds  for  awhile.  No,  for  g'ood 
this  time." 

The  garden  seemed  very  still  when  she  stopped 
speaking.  Marian  felt  she  had  been  talking  for  a  long 
time  and  saying — what  had  she  been  saying?  Too 
much,  probably.  Night  hears  many  things  which  day- 
light leaves  unrevealed. 

"Come,  let's  go  in." 

A  moment  later  the  garden  was  unoccupied  save  by 
the  dancing  fire-flies  and  the  hoarse,  persistent  tree- 
toads. 

It  was  just  like  an  adventure,  coming  back  like  this. 
A  stranger  in  a  strange  world.  It  seemed  to  Marian  as 
she  gazed  around  the  little  station  yard  that  of  all 
unknown  lands  there  was  none  so  unknown  to  her  as 
this,  her  own.  She  had  stumbled  into  an  unfamiliar 
country.  It  was  like  going  back  thousands  of  years, 
before  things  really  were.  Rosan,  Oklahoma,  after 
Paris  and  Vienna !  Harry's  house  was  within  walking 
distance  from  the  trains.  She  remembered  that  from 
his  last  letter.  Maybe  the  little  urchin  across  the  way 
would  tell  her  where  to  go. 

"Little  boy,  can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Henrv  Bently 
lives?" 

"Sure  thing,  keep  straight  on  until  you  come  to  that 
corner  and  then  turn  to  the  left  and  walk  on  till  y' 
come  to  two  stone  pillars.  The  house  is  on  top  of  the 
hill.     It's  a  big  'un,  too." 

A  kind  of  excitement,  happy,  tremulous,  was  sweep- 
ing over  her.  Since  she  had  really  decided  to  go  to 
him,  Harry  had  become  again  the  one  real  essential 
image  in  her  restive  mind.  Rather  a  perfect  husband, 
Harry,  after  all.  Kind  and  reliable.  She  did  not  feel 
the  fatigue  of  unaccustomed  exercise  after  a  long  jour- 
ney. It  seemed  good,  somehow,  to  walk  like  this.  As 
though  she  were  a  little  girl  again.     But  at  last,  here 

were  the  pillars,  ugly,  dreadfully  ugly they  could 

be  changed.  And  now  the  door  itself.  A  cold,  little 
thrill  fled  along  her  spine  as  the  knocker  came  down 
with  a  dull  bang.  How  long  since  anything  had  stirred 
her,  inside,  like  this.  Footsteps  within.  That  must 
be  Harry  coming;  no — it  was  only  the  housekeeper 
looking  at  her  with  ouestioning  eves  from  the  doorway. 

"Is  Mr.  Bently- in?" 

No,  Mr.  Bently  was  not. 


"I'll  come  in  and  wait,  then.  I'm  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Bently." 

A  little  gasp  from  the  stout  lady.  Marian  slipped 
into  the  hall  and  made  her  way,  bag  in  hand,  to  the 
living  room.  Reaction  made  her  too  tired  to  assail  the 
stairs  just  then,  so  she  sank  into  the  first  easy  chair 
and  took  gauge  of  her  surroundings. 

There  were  no  flaunting  graces  dancing  across  the 
rough,  unfinished  walls,  no  marvelously  wrought  furni- 
ture and  velvet  upholstering.  Just  a  few  chairs, 
a  table,  a  lounge,  a  great  open  fireplace;  mounted 
heads  of  wild  goats  that  had  ceased  their  sport  of 
leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  and  the  foremost  half  of  a 
black  bear,  leaning  down  with  one  outstretched  paw. 
Caught  in  the  act,  my  brave!  No,  certainly  every- 
thing was  unpretentious  enough,  and  quite  masculine; 
yet  there  was  a   settled,  restful  feeling  in  this  room, 

as  though  it  were  there,  just  there,  undisturbed 

She  hadn't  found  such  quiet  for  a  long  time.  Quiet! 
Ah,  that  was  what  she  need^.  The  doctor  was  right 
after  all,  she  only  wanted  a  little  rest  to  be  herself 
again. 

A  door  creaked  somewhere. 
"Harry'"' 

On  the  threshold  a  tall,  light-haired  man  paused  a 
moment,  uncertain.  Then  the  quizzical  expression  on 
his  face  changed  gradually  to  one  of  recognition.  Just 
as  a  sleep-walker  slowly  comes  back  to  consciousness 
on  finding  himself  awake,  standing,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  He  took  off  his  hat  with  one  hand  and  held 
out  the  other  to  the  fair  woman  in  the  big  chair. 

"Why,  hello — Marian.  Is  it  really  you....  how 
great !  Out  of  the  clouds  as  it  were.  When  did  you 
get  in — on  the  three-five?  Too  bad  to  have  to  make 
your  way  up  here  all  alone,  but  I  didn't  know  you  were 
coming,  Midge.  Must  have  missed  your  wire,  I  guess, 
my  dear." 

No,  he  hadn't  changed  much,  A  little  plumper,  but 
the  same  good-natured  Harry,  and  one  could  see  by 
that  half-awry  smile  that  his  sense  of  humor  was  just 
as  exaggerated   and  impossible  as  ever. 

"Of  course,  it's  really  me — who  else  should  it  be — 
and  I  rather  enjoyed  walking  up.  At  least  I'll  for- 
give you  for  not  meeting  me,  seeing  you  were  so  totally 
ignorant.  And  you  were  in  the  dark,  best  beloved,  be- 
cause I  didn't  wire.  I  just  came.  All  by  myself.  And 
you  are  glad  to  see  me,  aren't  you,  and  surprised?  Do 
look  a  little  surprised,  Harry.  Then  you  may  come  and 
sit  down  by  your  prodigal  wife."     It  had  been  a  long 

time 

"Sure,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Midge.  Always  am, 
aren't  I?  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  surprised,  too. 
One  so  seldom  gets  a  glimpse  of  you.  What,  have  you 
been  up  to  now?" 

"Oh,  lots  of  things.  But  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
me.  Tell  me  about  yourself,  Harry.  How  goes  it  with 
you?" 

"Why,  about  the  same  as  usual.  Better,  perhaps. 
Cleaned  up  quite  a  bit  on  that  last  well  I  wrote  you 
about.  Yep,  quite  a  bit,  enough  for  you  to  take  that 
little  jaunt  to  Egypt  that  you've  been  bothering  a 
body  about  this  last  hundred  years." 

"Stupid!  Who  cares  about  your  old  oil  wells!  (She 
didn't  any  more.)  You,  Harry,  what  have  you  been 
doing?  If  you're  so  reticent,  bad  boy,  I  shall  begin 
to  think  you've  been  chasing  peroxide  blondes  again — " 
"Now,  Midge,  as  I've  told  you  before,  'once  a  fool, 
not  always  so,'  you  mustn't  be  surprised,  though,  if  I've 
found  another  s^yeetheart — since  you  abandon  me  so 
ruthlessly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she's  here  now." 
Marian  started  slightly. 

Her  husband  chuckled,  and  raising  his  voice,  called, 
"Dolly!  Ho,  Doll!" 

"Comin',"  piped  a  small  voice,  and  a  lively  child  of 
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about  twelve  years  of  age,  with  tousled  black  hair  and 
elfin  eyes  came  running  in. 

Dear  Harry !  he  must  have  his  little  joke. 

"What's  your  name,  my  dear,  and  where  do  you 
live?" 

"My  name's  Dolly  and  I  live  here.  I'm  Annie's  little 
girl."  That  explained  it.  She  was  the  housekeeper's 
daughter.  Yes,  indeed,  Harry  must  have  his  little 
'joke 

Several  days  passed,  but  she  didn't  tell  him  she  was 
back  for  good  this  time.  She  would  wait  a  little  while 
until  he  begged  her  to  stay.  It  had  been  quite  a  while 
since  he  had  asked  her  not  to  go  so  soon.  But  he 
would  this  time.  It  was  so  jolly  to  be  with  him  again, 
more  than  she  had  ever  found  it  before.  What  a  relief 
he  was   after   these   flowery,   prevaricating   foreigners 

nothing    flowery    about    Harry.      There    he    was 

now  coming  down  the  stairs  with   Doll  by  the  hand. 

"We're  goin'  out  in  the  shed  to  shoot  rats!"  the 
little  one   hollowed. 

Oh,  yes,  it  was  good  to  be  home !  This  was  what 
she  had  wanted,  after  all. 

And  in  three  weeks  she  was  a  new  woman.  Up 
early  and  to  bed  early,  and  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
little  things  to  be  changed  about  the  house.  Not  that 
she  made  much  headway.  She  didn't  know  much  about 
it  and  Harry  was  getting  so  set  about  things.  She 
liked  to  do  it,  though.  "I  do  believe  I  feel  like  a  bride 
all  over  again!"  she  laughed.  And  that  sunshine  out 
there  all  across  the  dining-room.  Was  there  ever  such 
sunshine  before ! 

After  dinner  she  was  always  sure  that  evenings 
were  the  nicest.  Then  they  sat  around  the  big  fire- 
place (it  was  a  little  too  early  for  a  fire  yet,  still  it 
was  cozy — just  the  idea  of  that  big  fireplace)  and 
Harry  read  "Oliver  Twist"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge" 
stupid  things  to  read  to  a  child)  to  big-eyed  Doll,  sit- 
ting on  a  cricket  at  his  feet.  And  Marian  marveled 
at  herself,  young — yes,  young — she  wasn't  quite  thirty, 
a  woman  used  to  the  excitement  of  music  and  laughter, 
and  many  people,  being  content  to  sit  before  this  home- 
ly hearth.  It  wasn't  the  hearth  she  liked  after  all. 
It  was  that  hearty,  rather  handsome,  long-discarded 
husband  of  hers.  One  of  these  days  she  would  take 
him  back  to  the  world,  her  world,  their  world 

She  was  planning  what  they  would  do  there  tonight, 
as  she  lay  on  the  big  lounge,  idly  watching  a  gTeen- 
winged  insect  circling  'round  the  bright  glass  of  the 
lamp  chimney,  and  listening  to  Harry's  pleasant  voice 
rising  and  falling.  How  wrapped  up  in  each  other 
they  were,  those  two.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her 
before  how  fond  Harry  was  of  children.  If  she  had 
stuck  it  out,  perhaps 

"I  want  to  get  a  drink,  uncle  'Arry." 

"Run  along,  Buster." 

"She  isn't  a  bit  afraid  of  him,"  Mariam  thought, 
"even  when  he  puts  on  that  distant  cloak  of  silence 
that  he  carries  with  him.  There  are  times  when  I 
can't  get  near  him — even  a  little  bit  near.  I  wonder 
how  he  gets  so  far  away " 

But  he  wasn't  far  away  now.  Just  jolly  old  Harry, 
with  that  queer,  half-smile  on  his  face,  thinking  all  in- 
side of  himself,  as  though  he  were  chuckling  over  some- 
thing too  good  to  tell  anyone  else.  Now  he  was  looking 
at  her  and  smiling  gently. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts?" 

He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  amidst  a  roll  of 
smoke. 

"Why  I  was  just^  thinking.  It's  an  odd  scheme  we've 
worked  out.  Midge?  You've  been  here  now  longer  than 
you  have  in  years,  I  believe;  you,  my  wife,  and  some- 
how or  other  it  popped  into  my  head  just  then  that  it's 
about  time  for  you  to  be  leaving.     That's  why  I  smiled. 


Things  do  grow  on  one.  Imagine  a  husband  calculat- 
ing that  it's  about  time  for  his  wife  to  pull  stakes 
and  move  on."     He  chuckled  softly.     "Funny,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  funny."  (Where  was  her  sense 
of  humor?) 

Things   were   suddenly  growing  very   dim;    and   this 

something  rising  up  within  her she  had  regained 

her  old  vitality  these  last  few  weeks.  It  wasn't  physi- 
cal  illness — no,   she   had   never   felt   like   this   before — 

unless  in  Venice Something  within  was  too  taut. 

It  wanted  to  snap,  but  it  couldn't. 

He  was  lost  again  in  his  book.  The  child  had  re- 
turned  and  was  listening  attentively. 

She  broke  in.  "I'm  going  down  street  to  look  up 
trains    tomorrow." 

"Eh — tomorrow?  Why  I'll  look  up  the  routes. 
Whither  away  this  time,  my  dear — Egypt?" 

"Egypt."  She  wanted  to  scream  it  out,  in  capital 
letters,  the  way  they  do  in  the  movies.  In  letters  that 
grew  bigger  and  bigger — and  then  broke  into  vast 
nothingness. 

softly,  "Egypt." 

"Sorry.     We're  always  glad  to  see  you.  Midge." 

That  "we"  shut  her  out  completely.  " — like  having 
company;   livens  things  up  a  bit." 

Marian  stretched  out  her  hand  suddenly,  in  a  des- 
perate, appealing  gesture. 

Already  he  had  returned  to  the  child  and  the  book. 


She  called  Annie  to  help  her  pack.  She  had  con- 
fided so  many  foolish  things  to  Annie.  There  was  no 
other  woman  to  talk  to. 

"But  madam  was  going  to  stay!" 

"I  was." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  to  hear  that,  for  sure,  if  I 
may  say  it,  a  woman's  place  is  with  her  husband — " 

"And  by  the  same  token,  Annie,  a  visitor  must  not 
outwear  his  welcome." 

But   Annie   didn't  understand. 

Harry   had   kissed   her   good-bye   as   he   had    always 

kissed   her   good-bye no,  not  always.     He   hadn't 

any  more  emotion  than  a  clam  now.  It  was  just  his 
eternal  kindness  that  had  deceived  her  during  this  last 
stay.  Kind,  always  kind.  Kind  to  keep  a  wife  who 
never  had  been  of  any  good  to  him,  traveling  around 
half  her  life  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  be  "caged  up." 
If  love  were  indeed  nine-tenths  propinquity  was  it  any 
wonder  his  had  dwindled  out? 

She  took  a  train,  and  then  a  train,  and  then  another 
train.     She  was  going  to  Egypt. 


A  Gill's  .Page 

Helen  Gordon,  1028 

Of  course,  Natscha  had  said  that  there  would  be 
many  changes,  but  how  was  Sonya  Sonovitch  to  account 
for  this  strange  thing?  It  was  too  big  for  her,  and 
she  was  very  much  afraid. 

"You  will  put  aside  many  things,  Sonya  Sonovitch, 
when  you  lay  away  your  poppets,  but  many  new  things 
will  come.  They  will  be  strange  and  terrible;  and 
strange  and  sweet.  You  must  welcome  them  all,  for 
they  will  come!" 

And  now  it  was  summer.  Sonya,  leaning  against  a 
stooped  tree  watched  the  pale  blue  space  between  the 
sky  and  the  hills  turn  to  purple.  The  air  was  moved 
with  soft  early  summer  sounds.  A  single  star  trembled 
a    moment,    vanished,    then    reappeared   and    remained. 
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constant  and  unmoving.  "Like  broken  glass,"  thought 
Sonya,  but  that  is  unimportant. 

What  is  important?  Ah,  yes — Vlasha!  The  name 
came  to  her  like  the  bursting  of  surf  over  a  small  rock. 
She  was  drenched  with  an  exquisite  breathlessness. 
She  felt  that  she  could  reach  out  and  touch  Vlasha. 
Vlasha!  Her  mouth  was  large  and  continually  laugh- 
ing. Her  hands  were  strong,  like  a  man's  hands,  her 
eyes,  very  brown — not  like  the  soft  meditating  eyes  of 
the  o.xen  which  dragged  endlessly  at  the  plow — but 
clear,  like  amber  water.  Her  hair  too  was  amber,  and 
clung  electrically  to  the  fingers  which  it  tempted. 
Sonya  threw  out  her  arms  passionately,  and  sobbed, 
"Vlasha!  Vlasha!"  Biting  her  lip  for  control,  Sonya 
tried  to  think  this  strange  new  experience.  She  had 
known  Vlasha  for  how  long?  It  was  seven  months 
since  the  harvest,  and  Vlasha  had  come  to  do  lessons 
with  the  village  girls  two  months  before  the  harvest. 
And  Sonya  had  known  her  as  long  as  that? 

There  was  the  time  when  they  had  walked  to  the 
spring.  Vlasha  stooping  to  drink,  and  Alexey  Steph- 
anitch  pushing  her  head  into  the  water.  Vlasha  throw- 
ing back  her  hair,  wetting  him,  and  laughing  happily. 
Her  laugh  was  like  warm  sunshine  that  leaped  from 
the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and  from  soft  dimples.  Sonya 
Sonovitch  clapping  her  hands,  and  laughing,  too.  Sonya 
helping  to  dry  Vlasha's  hair,  and  all  of  them  eating 
little  seed  cakes  together. 

But  three  days  ago,  Sonya  Sonovitch  looked  at 
Vlasha,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  faint  shadow  in 
the  little  hollow  part  of  her  throat.  "There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  softer  than  Vlasha's  throat"  thought  Sonya 
Sonovitch.  She  felt  a  burning  in  her  own  throat. 
Looking  furtively  about  to  see  that  none  of  the  others 
were  noticing,  she  walked  as  if  by  accident  to  Vlasha's 
side. 

"Hello,  little  chicken,"  laughed  Vlasha,  catching  her 
hand. 

Spnya  Sonovitch  froze  for  a  moment,  then  burned. 
She  tried  to  look  at  Vlasha's  eyes  like  warm  amber, 
but  could  not  lift  her  own.  "I  want  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  world,  to  kiss  just  once,  the  soft  flesh  under 
her  chin,"  thought  Sonya,  then  burned  and  trembled 
for   .shame. 

"You  would  rather  watch  the  filthy  oxen  drink, 
than  talk  with  me,  little  chicken?"  (Vlasha  never 
stopped  laughing).  She  loosed  Sonya's  hand,  and  pre- 
tended to  frown  sternly. 

"No!  Ah,  no!"  Sonya  could  look  up  but  for  a 
moment. 

Someone  laughed  tormentingly  through  her  fingers. 
She  made  a  sound  like  a  calf  that  has  been  drinking 
too  much  water. 

There  was  more  of  this.  Sonya  was  restless,  and 
thought  continually  of  Vlasha — of  her  hair,  of  her 
large  mouth,  and  mostly  of  that  cool  soft  cushion  of 
her  chin.  When  she  was  in  the  room,  Sonya  could  no 
more  remain  from  her  side  than  a  flower  can  turn  from 
the  sun.  There  had  been  a  time  when  Sonya  had  teased 
Vlasha,  and  Vlasha,  seizing  her  wrists  had  forced  her 
onto  a  low  couch,  crying  in  mock  anger,  "Torment  me, 
little  bantam?  I  shall  cut  off  your  ears!"  Vlasha 
laughed  charmingly  into  her  eyes,  and  Sonya,  strug- 
gling from  under  the  restraining  hands,  fled  from  the 
derisive  laughter  of  the  others.  Her  breath  was  whistl- 
ing— her  heart  pounding,  and  blindly  she  was  sobbing, 
"Vlasha!  Vlasha!  Oh,  Vlasha!" 

'Why  hadn't  Natscha  told  her?  Perhaps  Natscha  had 
never  felt  this  shameful  love — this  love  for  another 
girl!  Natscha  had  never  wanted  to  kiss  the  shadow 
under  another  girl's  chin.  Why,  then,  should  Sonya 
Sonovitch? 


This  very  day,  the  girls  had  sat  in  a  little  circle 
talking,  serious-eyed,  of  the  great  things  of  life.  There 
are  times  when  all  girls  think  of  the  aff'airs  that  rule 
life.  There  is  the  matter  of  death.  Where  does  one 
go  when  one  dies  ? 

"I  want  to  know,"  cried  Sonya.  "Will  I  float  around 
forever  in  space,  or  can  I  sit  down?" 

"Does  it  matter  at  all?"  questioned  another.  "What 
could  we  do  about  it  anyhow?" 

"Yes,  what  can  we  do  ?  Shall  we  live  good  lives 
here,  or  just. live?" 

"I  think,"  said  Sonya  Sonovitch,  "one  is  in  life  on  a 
journey.  When  he  comes  to  the  end,  he  is  pushed  out 
into  the  dark.  What  is  out  there  makes  little  differ- 
ence." 

"But  Jesu,  Sonya  Sonovitch;  what  of  Him?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"And    our   friends   who   die;   what   of   them?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Yes!  Should  Vlasha  die,  what  of  you,  Sonya  Sono- 
vitch ?  " 

"Ah,  you  must  not  say  those  things!"  Sonya's  eyes 
were  dark  and  angry. 

"Oh,  ho!"  laughed  the  girls — for  the  mood  of  girls 
changes  like  the  milkweed  seed  in  September.  "You 
are  rufi'led,  little  chicken!" 

"And  who  ruff'les  the  little  chicken?"  cried  Vlasha, 
who  was  walking  slowly  toward  them,  like  a  water 
goddess. 

She  threw  down  a  book,  then  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  with  her  head  on  Sonya's  lap,  saying  (as  she 
laughed) :  "You  make  a  very  good  pillow,  too  much 
teased  little  one!" 

Sonya's  mouth  trembled,  her  eyes  dropped,  and  she 
felt  a  cruel  blush  covering  her.  Vlasha  looked  at  her 
solemnly  for  a  moment,  then  lightly  touching  her  cheek, 
laughed  into  her  eyes.  Sonya  Sonovitch  leaned  against 
the  tree  with  closed  eyes,  and  clenched  her  hands.  She 
could  feel  the  warmth  of  Vlasha's  cheek  on  her  knees, 
and  wanted  to  cry  out.  Timidly  she  touched  her  hair 
and  her  shoulder.  Her  fingers  seemed  to  be  drawn  to 
the  soft  cui've  under  Vlasha's  chin,  but  she  dared  not — 

"If  you  ever  marry"  (The  girls  were  serious  again), 
"shall  you- kiss  many  men  and  choose  the  strongest, 
or  kiss  only  one?" 

"I  should  not  kiss  a  man.     It  is  wicked." 

"I   shall  kiss  many  men.     It  is  pleasant." 

"How  is  one  to  know  anything  unless  she  try  it?" 

"But  she  cannot  try  everything!" 

"The  pleasant  things  one  wants  to  do  are  right  to 
do." 

"Oh!  Oh!  Evil  things?" 

"Evil  things  are  not  pleasant.  They  are  tiring.  If 
they  are  pleasant,  they  are  not  evil,  but  good." 

"I  shall  not  marry  at  all!"  Vlasha  sat  up  suddenly 
and  picked  up  her  book.  "I  shall  be  very  great,  and 
be  my  own  mistress.  See  ?  I  shall  begin  to  improve 
myself  now." 

"And  you,  Sonya  Sonovitch,  shall  you  marry?"  asked 
one. 

"No,"  said  another  slyly,  "because  she  cannot  marry 
Vlasha!" 

"Oh!"  cried  Sonya  Sonovitch,  hurt.  She  looked  with 
fear  at  Vlasha.  Had  she  heard?  Sonya  Sonovitch 
could  not  tell,  for  Vlasha  was  reading  her  book.  She 
was  underlining  passages  with  a  short  blue  pencil.  Her 
hair  covered  her  face,  all  but  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Sonya  Sonovitch  was  afraid  of  the  girls.  She  was 
afraid  to  be  laughed  at  again.    She  ran  away  and  hid. 

"Natscha,  Natscha!"  she  whispered,  "Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  of  this?  I  cannot  understand;  I  am  afraid 
and  yet  glad.    Vlasha!     Oh  Vlasha!" 
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Longfellow  as  a  Poet  of  the  Commonplace 

Alice  Greves,  1926 

The  things  that  men  have  read  and  will  read  in  the 
coming  age  are  the  things  that  broaden  and  hearten 
and  energize  them.  The  appreciation  of  poetry  is  the 
means  whereby  man  may  vitalize  his  thinking  about 
the  common  elemental  things  of  life.  To  feel  the 
greatness  and  the  wide  relationships  of  every-day  things 
is  to  receive  a  new  access  of  power  :.nd  happiness. 
"Genius,"  says  one,  "is  nothing  else  than  the  power  of 
seeing  wonders  in  common  things." 

Everett  wrote  to  Lincoln,  of  his  Gettysburg  address, 
"I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
as  you  did  in  two  minutes."  The  poet  interprets  life  in 
terms  of  "central  ideas,"  and  he  has  also  the  genius 
so  to  express  them  that  they  take  a  fresh  hold  on  the 
thought  of  the  reader  and  become  central  also  +o  his 
thinking.  These  central  ideas  are  of  riglit  the  com- 
mon property  of  all_,  but  they  have  become,  through 
misuse,  dulled  and  dimmed.  The  poets  are  those  who 
in  every  age  keep  the  fires  lighted  on  the  altars  of  the 
common  and  the  central;  it  is  they  who  take  the  com- 
mon elemental  things  about  which  we  think  so  fre- 
quently— but  fruitlessly — and  present  them  anew  in 
words  of  beauty  and  truth. 

The  poet  who  would  use  the  commonplace  need  go 
on  no  far  distant  quest;  he  finds  it  about  him  in  the 
every-day  thing,  the  every-day  incident,  and  the  fvevy- 
day  situation.  Tennyson  finds  a  fiower  in  a  "crannied 
wall."  In  "To  a  Mouse,"  Burns  dwells  on  the  adversity 
of  the  "wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie,"  weaving 
the  central  thought  about  it.  In  "Snow-Bound,"  Whit- 
tier  gives  a  succession  of  pictures  of  such  common  sub- 
jects  as : 

"The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head, 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A   couchant   tiger's   seemed   to   fall; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet. 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood." 

Wordsworth,  more  than  other  poets,  invested  com- 
mon things  with  new  meaning  and  beauty.  "To  me," 
he  says,  "the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  In  the 
words  of  Emerson: 

"  'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 
Nor  in  the  cup  of  budding  flowers. 
Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 
Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers. 
But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  always,  always  something  sings."  (1) 

The  word  "commonplace"  may  have  two  meanings — 
something  trite  and  ordinary,  or  something  of  universal 
truth  and  beauty.  If  used  in  the  restricted  sense  it 
can  have  little  to  do  with  poetry,  but  given  the  broader 
meaning  "the  greater  the  poet  the  fuller  he  is  of  the 
commonplace." 

Longfellow  has  been  criticized  for  being  a  poet  of 
the  commonplace,  but  the  title  is  contradictory,  for 
wherever  the  poet_  comes  the  commonplace  vanishes.  It 
is  his  glorious  function  to  give  "beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 


spirit   of  heaviness."    (2)    As   a   poet   he  wrote   of  the 

familiar   and    every-day    things, — of   the: 

"Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowning  of  cocks  in 

the  farmyards 
Whir   of  wings   in  the   drowsy   air   and  the   cooing   of 

pigeons." 

He  wrote  of  home  and  home  scenes — of  "the  simple 
Acadian  farmer."  He  was  broadly  human  and  broadly 
sympathetic.  To  put  simple  things  into  graceful  and 
intelligible  form  requires  genius.  In  this  Longfellow 
succeeded  where  thousands  of  others  before  him  have 
failed.  He  possessed  one  of  the  most  delicate  touches 
of  art — the  ability  to  illuminate  the  commonplace. 
Under  his  pen  stars  became  "forget-me-nots  of  the 
angels,"  and  fireflies  "little  dancing  white-fire  crea- 
tures." His  power  to  redeem  common  things  is  shown 
in  such  poems  as  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  "The 
Skeleton  in  Armour,"  "The  Brook,"  and  "The  Bridge." 
"Evangeline,"  "Miles  Standish,"  and  "The  Children's 
Hour"  deal  with  commonplace  incidents,  and  "The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith"  and  "Woods  in  Winter"  with  com- 
monplace situations. 

The  common  heart  responds  to  many  things  in  Shake- 
speare and  in  Emerson  as  it  responds  to  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  to  "The  Rainy  Day,"  or  to  "Evangeline." 
Longfellow  has  been  deemed  the  "poet  of  sympathy 
and  sentiment,  the  laureate  of  the  common  heart."  He 
wrote  for  humanity,  and  humanity  recognized  its  own 
hopes  and  feelings  in  the  plain  patience  of  a  "Psalm  of 
Life;"  the  responsive  love  of  "The  Light  of  the  Stars;" 
the  affectionate  commemoration  of  the  departed  in 
"Resignation;"  and  the  ceaseless  aspiration  of  "The 
Ladder  of  Saint  Augustine."  (3)  "He  sang  poets  as 
well  as  seamstresses  and  shopkeepers  out  of  all  their 
worries,  and  the  simple  reason  was  that  his  heart  was 
human  and  his  art  was  poetic.  He  writes  for  theose 
who  work  and  win,  struggle  and  lose,  love  and  bury." 
He  gives  encouragement  and  assurance  in  such  words 
as  these: 

"Be  still,  sad  heart  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
'        Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all; 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  mu.st  be  dark  and  dreary." 

"Evangeline"  told  a  story  witli  simple  grace  and 
(juiet  art,  and  with  that  human  sympathy  which  pulses 
through  nearly  all  that  Longfellow  ever  wrote.  All 
through  the  poem  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  patient 
assurance  and  gentle  love.  The  story  is  responsive 
to  human  sympathy,  gentle  pathos,  quiet  trustfulness, 
romantic  sentiment,  artistic  originality-.  (4)  It  is  a 
succession  of  pictures  of  every-day  objects: 

"Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well 

with  its  moss-grown 
Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the 

horses. 
Shielding  the  house   from   storms,  on  the  north,  were 

the  barns  and  the  farm-yard. 
There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and  the  antique 

plough  and  the  harrows; 
There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep;  and  there,  in  his 

feathered  seraglio, 
Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock  with 

the  self-same 
Voice   that   in   ages   of   old   had   startled   the   penitent 

Peter." 


(1)     Most    of    this    discussion    is    found    in    "What    Can 


( 2  )      From  American   Literature — W.    J.   Long. 

(3)  American    Literature — Charles    F.    Richardson. 

(4)  American  Literature — W.  J.   Long. 
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"Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleeting  flock 
from  the  sea-side, 

Where  was  their  favorite  pasture.  Behind  them  fol- 
lowed the  watch-dog, 

Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in  the  pride 
of  his  instinct, 

Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and 
superbly 

Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the  strag- 
glers:— 

Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the  wains   from 

the  marshes, 
Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odor 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes 

and  their  fetlocks — 
Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their 

udders  unto  the  milkmaid's  hand — 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in 

the  farm-yard, 
Echoed  back  by  the  barns." 

In  recognition  of  what  he  has  done  for  humanity, 
Longfellow  has  been  called  "our  house-hold  poet,"  for 
he  is  the  poet  of  the  whole  people.  He  reflects  not  the 
surface  but  the  deep  undercurrent  of  American  life. 
"From  the  homely  material  of  common  life  he  pro- 
duced the  glamor  of  poetry.  Out  of  a  few  homespun 
threads  he  wove  his  cloth  of  gold,  and  used  it  not 
for  the  adornment  of  princes  but  for  the  common  table, 
around  which  the  American  family  gathers  when  the 
day's  work  is  done."  (4)  The  tranquility  of  the 
poet's  life — the  ciuality  of  radical  goodness  of  heart  are 
reflected  in  his  verse.  The  ardor  of  soul,  the  deep 
dejection  of  despair,  the  rebellion  of  the  revolutionary 
natures  are  entirely  unknown  to  him.  He  is  the  poet 
of  the  well-disposed,  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  New 
Englander.  In  Longfellow's  world  there  was  no  hell, 
and  hardly  room  for  a  picturesque  old-fashioned  Devil, 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  simply  avoided  or  ignored  the 
places  where  "Satan  shows  his  cloven  foot  and  hides 
his  titled  name."     (5) 

Longfellow's  popularity  rests  upon  the  solid  fact  that 
whatever  is  known  and  read  of  children  has  a  secure 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  the 
world  over.  He  has  been  called  the  children's  poet  and 
certainly  he  was  the  children's  friend.  On  his  seventy- 
second  birthday  the  children  of  "Cambridge  presented 
him  with  a  chair  made  from  the  wood  of  the  tree 
about  which  he  wrote  in  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 
His  love  for  his  own  children  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  write  "The  Children's  Hour,"  and  "Children." 

"What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest 
With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices. 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood. 

That  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Ye  ai-e  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

Children  love  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  because  it 
presents  the  simple  picture  of  the  strong  smith  as 
he  goes  about  his  daily  task — because  they  can  admire 
him  for  his  strength  and  manhood,  and  for  his  friend- 
ship with  "his  boys."  Grown-ups  like  the  poem  because 
it  pays  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  works,  to  the  joy  of 
labor.      "Something    attempted,    something    done    has 


(4) 
(5) 


American  Literature — W.  J.   Long. 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 
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earned  a  night's  repose."  Children  love  "Hiawatha" 
for  the  stories  about  the  Indian  youth  and  especially 
because  it  deals  with  the  familiar  things  of  Nature, 
how  the  little  Hiawatha 

"Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter. 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns. 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid 
Talked  with  them  when'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

They  love,  too,  the  Indian  names  given  the  animals 
and  forest  things — Wah-wah-taysee,  the  little  firefly; 
Adjidaumoo,  the  squirrel;  Owaissa,  the  Bluebird;  Opee- 
chee  the  Robin, — all  things  which  they  have  met  with 
in  their  daily  lives  but  which  are  given  a  new  interest 
by  the  poet.  Other  poems  which  children  love  are 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  a  universal  favorite  because  of 
its  historical  interest,  and  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus." 

"Great  literature,"  says  a  great  writer,  "is  that 
which  is  found  to  come  home  to  people  who  live  in 
times  and  countries  different  from  those  of  the  poet." 
If  this  be  so,  the  greatness  of  Longfellow  is  assured, 
for  one  of  the  writers  of  American  Literature  says 
that  wherever  the  English  language  is  studied  in  the 
foreign  schools  we  are  almost  certain  to  hear  our 
household  poet  quoted.  A  prominent  Scottish  educator 
who  is  familiar  with  the  schools  in  England  and  those 
on  the  Continent,  declared  recently  that  Longfellow  had 
led  more  people  to  love  poetry  than  any  other  author 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  did  not  have  a  deep 
philosophical  mind  but  a  human  mind  that  gripped  all 
ages. 

Poetry  has  two  functions  in  regard  to  truth,  namely, 
its  discovery  and  re-discovery.  Among  poets  there  is 
a  great  prevalency  of  re-discovery  over  discovery.  Most 
poets  are  engaged  in  making  poetry  out  of  old  truth 
and  ordinary  life.  Shakespeare  used  the  trite  theme 
of  the  opposition  of  love  and  wisdom  and  wrote: 

" for  to  be  wise  and  love 

Exceeds   man's   might:   that   dwells   with   gods   above." 

Keats  wrote: 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty 
That  is  all   ye  know  on  earth 
And  all  ye  need  to  know." 

The  essential  thing  with  Longfellow  was  to  take  an 
old  truth  of  life  and  reclothe  it  in  a  garb  of  beauty. 
Some  of  the  passages  in  "Hiawatha"  are  re-discoveries 
of  old  truths;  for  instance:  "Deeds  are  better  things 
than  words  are.  Actions  mightier  than  boastings." 
"The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  is  the  old  thought  of 
eternity  and  immortality  revived. 

"Never  here,  forever  there, 

Where  all  the  parting,  pain,  and  care 

And  death  and  time  shall  disappear, — 

Forever  there,  but  never  here! 

The   horologe    of   Eternity 

Sayeth  thus  incessantly, 

'Forever — never' 

Never — forever !'  " 

Listen  to  the  words  of  old  Father  Felician  and  see 
if  they  do  not  recall  old  truths  beautifully: 
"Talk   not    of  wasted    affections:    affection    never   was 

wasted; 
If  it  enrich   not  the  heart   of  another,  its  waters,  re- 
turning 
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Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full 

of  refreshmeit; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to 

the  fountain." 

What  do  we  remember  most  from  the  old  Hebrew 
poets?  If  we  think  a  moment  our  answer  will  prob- 
ably be  the  expressions  of  the  most  universal  feelings 
of  simple  faith  in  God: 

"I  will  lay  me  down   in  peace  and  take   my  rest:   for 
it  is  thou  Lord,  only  that  makest  me  dwell  in  safety." 
"God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble." 

The  greatness  of  these  passages  is  marked  by 
their  very  commonplaceness.  We  need  these  things 
because  our  minds,  weaker  than  the  poet's,  are  easily 
tired  and  need  the  repose  of  the  old  accepted  things 
and  because  we  grow  impatient  with  the  brilliant  in- 
dividualism of  the  more  original  poets  and  want  some- 
thing which  belongs  to  us  all.  Our  minds  tire  of  orig- 
inality: we  want  the  human,  the  familiar,  the  universal. 
"Originality  and  experiment  are  the  salt  of  art's  life; 
but  one  cannot  make  a  meal  off  salt."  Poetry  is  an 
affair  of  men  as  men  and  as  such  can  never  afford  to 
keep  long  away  from  the  general  experiences  and  com- 
mon thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  men.     (6) 

"Come,  read  to  me  some  poem 

Some   simple   and  heartfelt  lay. 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music; 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away." 


Gypsy  Philosophy 

Helen  Gordon,  192S 

'If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run" 


-KipliriKj. 


Why  that's  a  foolish  thing  to  do! 
To  hoard  one's  hours  and  days— 
To  fill  them  full  of  useful  things' 
Then  gloat  with  miser's  gaze. 

I  squander  time  quite  heedlessly. 
And  when  a  day  has  gone 

I  laugh,  and  run  with  eager  hands 
To  greet  the  following  one! 


Once  Upon  a  Time 
Bah!    Bah!    Black  Sheep 

Ruth  Justice,  Aged  10 

Mary  DeVale  sat  disconsolately  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed  in  her  boudoir.  She  could  never,  never  act  grace- 
fully or  tactfully,,  she  mused.  Sullenly  she  reviewed 
the  past  week. 


I 


(6)      Poetry  and  Commonplace,  by  John  Bailey. 
Literature  Do  For  Me?"  by  Smith. 


Firstly,  at  Montague  Sweet's  ball,  she  had  tripped 
over  her  gown,  and  stamped  the  awkwardness  of  it 
onto  herself  by  talking  of  and  lamenting  the  fact  the 
whole  evening,  where  otherwise  it  would  have  passed 
unnoticed.  That  was  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday,  she 
had  spilt  tea  over  her  blue  satin  afternoon  gown,  and 
Wednesday,  fell  down  the  steps  leading  to  the  Con- 
servatory as  she  was  being  introduced  to  a  society  star. 
Friday  she  had  uttered  some  vulgar  statement  at  the 
box  party,  and  Saturday,  horror  or  horrors — as  her 
twin  sisters  finished  their  social  bow,  she  had  ap- 
plauded. 

As  she  reviewed  the  last,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  to  shut  out  the  picture;  but  it  remained  as 
plain  as  ever. 

"I  am  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,"  said  she,  as 
she  remembered  the  shocked  face  of  her  mother,  on  the 
last  occasion  of  stupidness. 

She  compared  herself  with  her  charming,  elegant 
sisters,  Alice  and  Elise,  golden-haired,  blue,  flowerlike 
eyes,  and  winning  smiles,  their  mother's  pride  and 
joy.  They  were  talented  in  music  and  art  and  almost 
everything.  She  was  talented  in  nothing.  Yes,  she 
was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  she  asserted,  and 
arose,  called  her  French  maid  and  prepared  for  dinner. 

Suddenly,  in  the  act  of  changing  her  dress,  Mary 
heard  a  familiar  voice.  Uncle  Steven !  He  was  a  fat, 
jolly  man,  who  cared  not  a  bit  for  his  fickle  neices;  but 
adored  Mary. 

Mary  hastened  her  preparations  and  was  about  to 
descend,  when  her  uncle's  voice,  raised  higher  than 
its  wont,  stopped  her. 

Unconsciously  she  listened  and  heard  her  uncle  say, 
"But  I  say  she  has  talent,  and  believe  me,  when  your 
little  black  sheep  begins  to  bah,  she'll  outshine  you  and 
your  confounded  mollycoddles." 

Flushing  with  gratitude,  Mary  ran  downstairs  and 
welcomed  her  uncle  with  a  hearty  hug. 

She  told  no  one  of  her  overhearing  the  scene;  but 
it  remained  firmly  in  her  mind.  It  also  made  a  vast 
impression  on  her. 

She  carried  herself  more  erect  and  made  less  and 
less  blunders.  Every  one  noticed  the  change  and  spoke 
of  it.  She  now  dressed  more  neatly,  and  arranged  her 
apparel  with  more  care  than  before.  Uncle  Steven 
noticed  and  was  delighted  with  the  change. 

One  day  as  she  sat  scribbling  over  a  heap  of  papers, 
he  came  into  the  room.  Mary  covered  her  papers 
blushingly,  and  sought  to  keep  his  attention  from  them, 
but  at  length  he  asked  for  them,  and  after  much  per- 
suation,  she  gave  them  to  him. 

He  read  them  over,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  sweet 
simple   story,  elegantly  polished. 

Turning  to  the  young  authoress,  he  asked,  "Are  these 
your  own  thoughts?"  Mary  nodded  dumbly,  and  her 
uncle  clasped  her  hands,  "My  black  sheep  is  beginning 
to  bah,  and  I  don't  doubt,  she  will  bah  loud  and  long." 

Surprised  beyond  words,  Mary  gazed  after  him,  as  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  down  the  hall,  then  she 
blushed  till  she  could  get  no  redder,  and  put  away  her 
writing  material. 

The  next  day  the  DeVale  social  circle  were  surprised 
to  see  an  article  headed :  "  'Maid  of  All  Work,'  by 
Mary  DeVale,"  in  The  Column,  the  most  enterprising 
paper  of  that  city. 

Reading  it  over,  they  found  it  to  be  charming,  and 
hastened  away  to  give  congratulations  to  their  young 
authoress. 

That  day  began  Mary's  career  as  an  authoress.  She 
wrote  interesting  stories,  full  of  life,  that  were  in  de- 
mand by  public  and  publisher. 

As  her  uncle  Steven  had  prophesied,  her  sisters  and 
mother  proved  to  be  silly,  unsensible  creatures;  caring 
only  for  what  other  people  thought,  and  not  accom- 
plishing anything. 
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Thrift 

Katherine  Watkins,  Age  9 

By  thrift  we  mean  to  be  a  good  manager.  Many  peo- 
ple are  not  good  managers  because  they  are  not 
thrifty. 

The  child  should  be  young  to  be  taught  to  be  thrifty. 
Many  lives  have  been  made  sad  because  when  they 
were  young  they  were  not  taught  thriftyness. 

One  day  Bob  and  Ruth  were  going  to  school,  they 
had  to  pass  a  drug  store  as  there  accustom  they 
stopped  to  look  in  the  window.  The  window  was  full 
of  bears  all  colors.  Bob  and  Ruth  each  had  a  dime  in 
there  pocket  that  there  father  had  given  them.  They 
both  wanted  one  Ruth,  why  dont  you  buy  one  said 
Bob  so  Ruth  bought  two  in  school  it  was  soap  at  noon 
she  came  home  crying. 

All  day  Bob  wanted  one  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  go 
past  in  the  evening.  Ruth  told  her  father  all  about 
it  then  her  father  gave  Bob  another  dime  for  being  so 
thrifty.  So  there  is  a  case  where  thriftyness  was 
awarded. 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy  and  wise." 


The  Story  of  Little  Billy  Bear 

Laura  Louise  Canfield,  Age  8 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  bear  his  name 
was  Billy.  He  lived  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a 
big  woods.  He  had  five  brotheres  and  one  sister. 
There  were  all  very  good  children  except  Billy  and  he 
was  always  doing  every  thing  that  he  was  told  not  to. 
One  night  his  father  and  mother  went  out,  but  before 
they  went  they  put  Billy  and  all  his  brothers  and 
sister  to  bed.  After  a  while  Billy  got  up  and  went 
down  stairs  and  out  into  the  woods  it  looked  so  nice 
out  and  Billy  was'ent  a  bit  sleepy.  Then  he  said 
mother  and  father  went  out  then  I  dont  see  why  I  can't 
go  out  I  know  what  I'll  do  I'll  just  go  out.  Then 
Billy  went  in  the  house  and  got  some  meat  and  bread 
out  of  the  cubboard.  Then  he  got  some  strawberries 
and  put  them  in  a  little  basket  then  he  put  a  napkin 
over  them  and  went  out.  It  was  so  nice  to  be  out  in 
the  woods  at  night  said  some  one.  Billy  knew  that  it 
was  his  father  and  mother  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
better  get  out  quick  or  he  never  would  get  out.  So 
he  ran  out  and  away  through  the  trees  after  a  little 
wile  he  sat  down  to  rest  it  was  about  five  oclock  in  the 
morning.  Billys  father  and  mother  had  not  gone  out 
untill  four  oclock.  Billy  got  up  and  went  on  after  a 
little  while  he  came  to  a  lake  this  was  just  what  he 
wanted  he  sat  down  and  began  to  eat  his  breakfast. 
All  that  day  Billy  went  on  in  the  woods  auntill  he  came 
to  a  medow  when  what  did  he  see  it  was  a  very  quire 
thing  he  just  wanted  to  see  what  it  was.  So  very 
softly  he  ran  up  to  it  if  it  had  binn  another  bear  it 
wood  have  mover  but  this  thing  didnt  move  it  was  very 
still  he  was  just  about  on  it  when  it  cout  him  and  ate 
him  all  up.  So  you  see  when  little  bears  run  away 
they  get  into  tubele. 


The  Fourth  Corner 

Laura  Louise  Canfield,  1928 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  Greenly 
apartment  house.  It  looked  just  like  any  other  collec- 
tion of  flats  of  a  lower,  mediocre  and  uninteresting 
order.  There  was,  indeed,  something  resembling  an 
attempt  at  a  flower  bed  on  one  side  of  the  twelve  by 
twelve  plot  divided  by  the  regulation  narrow  pavement 
which  led  up  to  the  vestibule  behind  the  worn  sign- 
board with  its  bra:zen  letters.  But  aside  from  the  flower 
bed  all  was  in  the  usual  order  of  things.  Its  occupants 
were  no  less  usual  than  the  edifice  itself.  Millie  and 
Aggie  Jones  sometimes  murmured  to  themselves  at 
the  continual  sameness  of  this  humdrum  abode  where 
not  even  an  occasional  prince  charming  ventured  to 
break  the  spell  of  monotony.  Then  one  day  when  Millie 
was  pinning  a  pair  of  wet  gloves  onto  a  window-blind 
string  in  lieu  of  a  clothesline,  like  a  deus  ex  machina, 
he  came. 

"Oh,  Aggie,"  screamed  the  elder  Jones'  girl  to  her 
sister,  "oh,  say,  there's  that  lovely  young  man  we  met 
at  the  Galson's  party  last  week.  Stopping  right  in  front 
of  the  door.  Maybe  he  won't  know  which  apartment 
we  live  in.   I'll  run  right  out  and  meet  him." 

"No,  honestly?  Take  him  in  the  front  parlor,  Millie, 
I'll  be  right  there.  Where's  my  black  brooch — you  wore 
it  last  Saturday?" 

But  without  waiting  to  reply  to  her  sister's  query, 
Millie  was  out  of  the  room  and  already  standing  at  the 
apartment  door  (the  Jones'  apartment  was  on  the 
ground  floor)  with  a  look  of  dawning  romance  on  her 
freckled  face,  and  exclaiming  as  she  thrust  forth  a  thin 
hand  toward  the  approaching  young  man — 

"Oh,  Mr.  Smedley,  how  perfectly  sweet  of  you!" 

This  was  the  beginning  of  those  famous  two  weeks 
which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of  the  "Jones'  girls" 
as  they  were  commonly  designated.  Two  weeks  in  which 
cupid  fluctuated  between  the  sisters  as  now  the  too 
slim  Millie,  now  the  plump  Agnes  claimed  herself  the 
object  of  the  young  man's  attentions. 

"It  isn't  as  if  he  was  an  ordinary  young  man,"  Millie 
was  wont  to  proclaim,  "he's  not  cut  and  dried  like 
the  rest  you  know.  He's  different — temperamental,  I 
guess,  like  a  genius  or  something  like  that. 

"How  do  I  know?  Why,  by  the  way  he  acts.  By  the 
very  way  of  his  coming.  He  don't  make  'dates'  like 
vulgar  shopmen  and  all  them.  He  comes  to  see  you 
like  a  regular  gentleman,  when  he  wants  to — at  seven 
or  nine,  or  maybe  even  six. 

"Yes,,  even  six,  mind  you.  Why  it  was  just  day  be-' 
fore  yesterday  Aggie  was  out  on  the  porch  doing  fancy 
work  when  he  rides  up  big  as  life  in  his  car — oh,  yes, 
he  has  a  Ford.  But  he  wouldn't  stay  for  dinner,  not 
he.  He  ain't  that  kind  that  comes  scheming  dinners 
from  their  lady  friends.  No,  he  just  talked  a  few 
minutes  and  then  went  away,  thanking  me  for  my 
kind    invitation    and    saying    he'd    come    again.      That 

makes  the  fourth  time  this  week of  course,  Aggie 

thinks  he's  a  courtin'  her,  but  there's  some  as  knows 
different " 
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And  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  old  man  who  lived  in  the  other 
ground  floor  apartment  across  from  the  Jones',  would 
nod  his  head  and  say  in  his  humorous  old  voice: 

"Of  course  not,  Millie,  who'd  look  at  Aggie  when 
you're  around?" 

And  Millie  would  blush  and  smile,  and  say  she 
guessed  she's  better  be  going  now  and  dress,  since 
Mr.  Smedley  was  so  temperamental  that  he  might  ar- 
rive any  moment.  Then  home  to  put  a  new  lace  edge 
on  the  collar  of  her  pink  dress  and  a  little  blackening 
on  the  heals  of  those  well-worn  slippers,  and  if  she 
kept  an  eye  on  the  six  feet  of  concrete  at  the  end  of  the 
front  walk  she  might  even  have  the  good  fortune  to 
espy  Mr.  Smedley  before  Aggie,  and  snatch  a  moment 
alone  with  him — unimagined  bliss!  But  Aggie,  though 
indolent  by  nature,  kept  an  eagle  eye  open,  too,  and  so 
this  fair  expectation  was  never  to  be  anything  more 
real  than  a  day  dream.  A  greater  miracle,  however, 
came  to  pass.  Aggie  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  friend  and  that  glorious  Saturday  evening  Millie 
sat  alone  by  the  parlor  window  awaiting  their  suitor. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  moved  to  eight;  eight-thirty; 
nine;  nine-thirty.  Millie  was  near  to  tears.  Then 
suddenly  a  slight  noise  in  the  hall — maybe  it  was  a 
footstep.  Millie  was  ready  to  clutch  at  any  straw  now. 
She  flung  open  the  door  and  there — 0  rapture!  was 
Mr.  Smedley,  looking  very  much  surprised  to  see  her 
and  stammering,  "a-h-h,  good  evening.  Miss  Jones!" 

"Why  Mr.  Smedley,"  she  exclaimed,  "gracious  me,  it's 
a  good  thing  I  happened  to  open  that  door.  I  do  be- 
lieve you  were  going  right  past!"  (Dear  man,  he  was 
so  absent-minded.)  And  where  was  his  car?  In  the 
shop?     What  a  shame! 

He  was  not  only  absent-minded  that  evening.  He  was 
visibly  more  flustered  than  usual. 

"Oh,"  thought  Millie,  "maybe  he's  going  to  propose! 

"Wonderful!    Wonderful!" 

But  somehow  or  other  he  didn't.  In  vain  Millie  led 
the  conversation  to  love,  home,  the  advantageous 
wife 

When  the  evening  was  over  she  felt  exhausted,  as 
though  she  had  been  through  some  physical  struggle. 
Love  seemed  suddenly  very  cold  and  far  off'  and  the 
tears  dampening  her  hot  pillow  were  alive  and  biting 
perhaps  it  was  just  that  it  was  the  first  even- 
ing they  had  been  alone yes,  of  course,  that  was  it. 

But  doubt  had  entered  in  and  Millie's  cupid  was  shak- 
ing his  head  over  her  belated  aff'air. 

It  was  not  until  Wednesday  that  the  blow  fell.    Four 

long,  torturous  days Millie  was  sitting  on  the 

floor,  sewing  up  a  runner  in  a  pair  of  real  silk  stock- 
ings, when  Aggie  came  rushing  in  like  an  over-grown 
whirlwind. 

"0,  Millie,  what  do  you  think?  That  Mr.  Smedley— 
that  terrible  Mr.  Smedley- — Mr.  Gibbs — last  night, — 
saw  him — go  up  the  fire  escape — the  back  way — up  to 
Middleson's  flat  on  the  top  floor — and — and  he's  eloped 
ivith  Florence  Middleson!" 

Johnny  Rick,  on  his  three-wheeled  velocipede,  heard 
Millie  and  Mr.  Gibbs  discussing  the  afl'air  the  next 
afternoon  from  the  latter's  diminutive  porch. 

"Never  you  mind,  Millie,"  old  Mr.  Gibbs  was  saying. 
"It  wasn't  your  fault  at  all.  How  could  you  know  he 
was  meaning  to  go  up  to  see  that  Middleson  gel  'stead 
of  you  and  Aggie?  Why  she's  not  half  as  good  lookin' 
as  either  of  you — even  if  she  does  v.'ork  in  the  same 
office  with  him.     It  was  real  nice  and  polite  of  you  to 

be    always    ready   to    meet    him and    besides,    he 

could  of  told  you  if  he'd  had  any  wit." 

"I  n-n-never  gave  him  a  chance,"  sobbed  Millie.  "He 
was  so  bashful  and  retirin'  like.  I  thought  it  was  his 
temperament.  And,  Oh,  Mr.  Gibbs,  it's  awful;  just 
too  awful,  me  thinking  all  the  time  that  it  was  just 
a  love  triangle  with  him  and  Aggie  and  me — w-who 
ever  'd  dreamed  it  would  go  and  turn  out  to  be  a 
square!" 
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At  graduation  time 
school  friends  expect 
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Frick  Summer  School  a  Success 

The  course  in  social  service  training  which  was  given 
at  P.  C.  W.  for  three  weelis,  from  July  6  to  July  24, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Henry  E.  Frick  Educa- 
tional Commission,  was  a  pleasing  and  successful  ex- 
periment. The  aim  of  the  commission  was  to  acquaint 
the  hundred  public  school  teachers  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh who  attended,  with  the  various  social  agencies 
of  the  city. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  course,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures were  given  by  Dr.  Howard  W.  Nudd,  director  of 
Public  Education  of  New  York  City,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Schools  in  Society,"  in  which  he  defined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  social  agencies  and  education.  Dr.  J. 
Prentice  Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  children's 
bureau  of  Philadelphia,  lectured  the  second  week  on 
the  general  subject  of  social  work  for  children  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  school.  During  the  closing  week  of 
the  session,  lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Marion  E.  Ken- 
worthy,  medical  director  and  chief  psychiatrist  of  the 
bureau  of  children's  guidance  in  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by  outside  experts, 
representatives  of  various  local  organizations  spoke 
to  the  students  on  the  functions  of  their  organizations. 
Some  of  them  were:  Dr.  Edward  N.  Clopper,  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies;  Dr. 
W.  C.  Batchellor,  director  of  the  bureau  of  recreation 
for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Ludwig  Bernstein,  direc- 
tor of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies;  Mr. 
John  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Urban  League;  Mr.  David 
Perry,  executive  secretary  of  the  Children's  Service 
Bureau;  the  Honorable  Sylvester  Snee,  Mrs.  Helen 
Glann  Lyson,  Mr.  Sidney  Teller,  and  Miss  Caroline 
Robelen. 

Field  trips  to  the  training  school  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania at  Morganza,  to  the  Soho  day  nursery  and 
playground,  and  other  centers  of  social  work  were  con- 
ducted three  afternoons  a  week  by  Miss  Hester  Deller, 
girls'  secretary  of  Calvary  Community  House  on  the 
North  Side. 

Mrs.  Melba  Martin  Ingersoll,  a  P.  C.  W.  graduate, 
arranged  for  the  local  speakers.  Miss  Ruth  Baxter  was 
in  charge  of  the  entertainment,  while  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stevenson  assisted  generally. 

Pres.  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  who  was  hostess  to  the 
students  and  other  visitors  at  the  college  during  the 
summer  course,  was  felt  to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
school  because  of  her-  active  participation  and  interest 
in  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  the  Commission.  All 
of  the  students  were  well  pleased  with  the  college,  and 
considered  the  experiment  a  decided  success. 


Get'Acquainted  Party 

On  Friday  night  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  of 
P.  C.  W.  will  hold  a  "get-acquainted"  party  for  all  of 
the  students  of  the  college.  Clara  Osgood  is  general 
chairman  for  the  party;  Pegg  Johnston  is  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee  which  includes  Virginia 
Ray,  Mary  Jane  Dom,  and  Mary  Louise  Succop;  Ellen 
Connor  is  chairman  of  the  refreshment  committee; 
Margaret  Wooldridge  is  in  charge  of  the  invitations; 
and  Mary  Louise  Jones  and  her  famous  mandolin  club 
will  provide  the  music. 

The  entertainment  is  to  be  a  surprise,  but  the  com- 
mittee promises  to  mix  the  crowd  up  enough  so  that 
every  one  will  come  in  contact  with  every  one  else 
sometime  during  the  evening.  It's  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  acquainted. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  grand  march — there  always 
is.  But  after  that — who  knows?  Last  year  each  girl 
was  given  a  strip  of  paper  with  the  name  of  a  city 
printed  across  it,  and  two  pins  with  which  to  fasten 
it  to  her  dress.  At  first  the  girls  thought  there  was  to 
be  a  beauty  pageant  and  strutted  along  to  advertise 
their  city,  but  soon  discovered  that  two  beauties  rep- 
resented each  city,  and  that  they  were  to  have  lunch 
together. 

Another  year  each  girl  was  given  a  card  and  a 
pencil  and  told  to  get  as  many  signatures  as  she  could 
within  a  certain  length  of  time,  with  a  prize  promised 
to  the  winner.  Some  girls  still  cherish  cards  containing 
the  autographs  of  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks,  various 
favorite  faculty  members,  and  condescending  upper 
classmen. 

College  songs  will  be  sung  during  the  grand  march, 
stunts  will  follow,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  will  be 
given  to  dancing.  Each  big  sister  will  fill  out  a  pro- 
gram for  her  little  sister,  and  all  the  unfortunates 
without  little  sisters  will  make  up  the  stag  line.  Cut- 
ting in  is  requested. 

The  Y.  W.  "get-acquainted  party"  is  a  college  ex- 
perience that  you  will  never  forget.  Remember  the 
date — Friday,  September  17. 

-^■^- 
Miss  Coolidge's  Mother  Improves 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  who  has  always  showed  such  an  active  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  P.  C.  W.  affairs,  is  in  better  health 
now  than  she  was  when  the  college  closed  in  June. 
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Alumnae  News 

Dorothy  McCormick  Means  '23,  who  was  married  in 
June,  will  live  in  Dormont. 

Jean  MacColl  '25,  is  employment  secretary  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Philadelphia. 

Ruth  Baxter  '24,  will  attend  the  Catherine  Gibbs 
Secretarial  School  in  Boston  this  winter. 

Dorothea  Gates,  ex-'28,  is  doing  newspaper  work  on 
the  Ashland,  Ohio,  News. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Alberta  Price  '26,  in 
the  loss  of  her  mother. 

Adelaide  Fitzgerald  was  married  in  June  to  Clarke 
Olney. 

News  of  1926 

Four  members  of  the  class  of  1926  were  married 
during  the  summer:  Caroline  Timothy  on  August  7th 
to  John  Mountford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  will  live 
in  Leesburg,  Florida.  Irene  Stephens  on  August  2  to 
Paul  Masters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masters  are  living  in 
TrafFord  City.  Katherine  Munroe  on  August  19  to 
Robert  B.  Heppenstall.  Ruth  Rimer  to  Donald  Hooten 
on  September  11. 

Elise  Moller  will  be  Girl  Reserve  secretary  at  the 
Lav^rrenceville  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Marie  Pannier,  who  took  a  girl  reserve  training 
course  in  New  York  this  summer,  will  be  Girl  Reserve 
secretary  in  Buffalo. 

Catherine  Sayers  will  remain  at  home  in  Waynes- 
burg  this  winter. 

Helen  Simons  may  take  graduate  work  in  music  at 
Oberlin. 

Marjorie  Earnhardt  attended  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin this  summer. 

Alice  Greeves  is  teaching  first  grade  near  her  home. 
New  Alexandria. 

Henrietta  Macleod  is  going  as  a  governess  to  Florida 
with  Dr.  Kane  and  his  family  of  Kane,  Pa. 

Bernice  Blackburn  is  teaching  in  McKeesport,  Helen 
Bromley  and  Elsie  McElwain  at  Claysville,  Hazelle 
Chessman  in  Vandergrift,  Abigail  Cresswell  in  Ell- 
wood  City,  Alice  Farnsworth  in  Clairton,  Eleanor  Ful- 
ton in  New  Castle,  Louise  Harcom  in  Blairsville,  Mar- 
ian Johnson  at  home,  Elizabeth  Koehn  in  Brookville, 
Jean  Thomas  in  the  East  Huntingdon  Township  high 
school,  near  Scottdale,  and  Mary  Ailes  in  the  Ebens- 
burg  high  school. 

Alice  Gross  attended  State  summer  school  this  sum- 
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It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  all  of  her  friends 
heard  of  the  death  of  Virginia  Roth  on  August 
twenty-fourth  of  this  summer.  Thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  her  college,  and  ever 
ready  to  take  her  part  in  making  them  a  suc- 
cess, she  won  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  the 
students.  The  second  of  her  class  to  succumb 
from  the  same  illness,  she  too  was  one  of  its  best 
loved  members.  And  though  our  memories  of  her 
may  be  touched  with  sadness,  we  are  glad  that 
we  at  least  have  known  her  for  a  little  while. 
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New  Instructors 

P.  C.  W.  has  seven  new  members  on  the  faculty  this 
year.  All  of  them  have  either  doctor's  or  master's  de- 
grees, and  have  had  college  teaching  experience. 

Mr.  H.  Clay  Skinner,  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment, has  sent  a  complete  manuscript  to  Putnam  Com- 
pany on  "The  Psychology  of  the  Average  Man."  He 
and  his  brother  have  written  a  book  of  readings  in 
educational  psychology,  which  is  now  on  press.  (D. 
Appleton  Co.)  Mr.  Skinner  has  additional  material 
written  for  a  text  in  general  psychology.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner received  his  Ph.D.  degree  this  summer  at  New 
York  University. 

Miss  Effie  Walker,  of  the  history  department,  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  her  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  doing  woi'k  for  her  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Columbia.  She  has  had  high  school,  private 
school,  junior  college,  and  college  teaching  experience — 
the  last  at  the  Kentucky  College  for  Women  in  1924 
and  1925. 

Miss  Laberta  Dysart,  who  is  also  in  the  history  de- 
partment, received  her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  her  M.A.  degree  from  the  school  of 
political  science  of  Columbia  University.  Miss  Dysart 
has  taught  for  the  last  three  years  in  Clarinda  Junior 
College,  and  has  been  dean  there  during  that  time. 

Miss  Eleanor  J.  Flynn,  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  received  both  her  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  has  had 
practical  experience  in  social  work  in  Chicago,  and  has 
taught  volunteer  classes  in  the  settlement  house  at 
Madison.  For  the  last  two  years  Miss  Flynn  has  been 
primary  critic  teacher  at  the  state  normal  school  in 
Indiana,  Pa.,  and  during  the  summer  session  of  1924 
she  taught  regular  academic  classes  in  education  and 
sociology. 

Miss  Elma  Quaintance,  who  received  her  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  her  A.M.  de- 
gree from  Syracuse  University,  has  taught  for  the 
last  two  years  in  Syracuse  University. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Sumpter  Sullivan,  of  the  department 
of  Spoken  English,  is  a  P.  C.  W.  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1921,  and  has  done  advanced  work  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Work  at  Sargent  School.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  has  had  high  school  and  college  teaching  ex- 
perience, and  has  been  for  two  years  the  director  and 
coach  of  Fleur  de  Theatre,  Glen  Eden,  Stanford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Miss  Helen  Brown,  also  of  the  Spoken  English  de- 
partment, is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Boston 
and  of  the  Curry  School  of  Expression,  and  has  taught 
at  the  Gateway  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  P.  C.  W.  instructors  who  are  leaving  this  year 
are  Miss  Woodburn,  who  has  not  yet  decided  whether 
she  will  study  this  winter  at  Radcliffe  College  or  at 
Leland  Stanford  University;  Mrs.  Breisky,  who  is  stay- 
ing at  home;  Miss  Johnson,  who  will  study  at  Colum- 
bia; Miss  Eisler,  who  was  married  this  summer;  and 
Miss  Paul,  who  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from 
the  college  for  a  year. 


Eaglesmere— 1926 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Eaglesmere,  or  did  you  ever 
attend  a  joint  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference,  or 
have  you  ever  been  to  a  house  party  for  ten  days  with 
ten  girls  together  m  one  cottage?  If  not,  it  will  be 
hard  to  describe  to  you  the  kind  of  time  the  ten  of  us 
had  up  at  Eaglesmere  this  summer. 

To  begin  with,  the  place  is  ideal.  Even  if  it  did  rain 
the  first  few  days,  we  couldn't  help  enjoying  the  lake, 
the  cool  mountain  air,  and  the  beautiful  paths  through 
the  woods.  We  didn't  even  mind  when  someone  men- 
tioned bears. 

The  meeting's  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  were 
inspirational  to  say  the  least  and  gave  one  plenty  to 
think  about.  They  were  led  by  well  known  speakers 
such  as  Bruce  Curry,  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Powers  Hapgood, 
Norman  Thomas,  Juliet  Derricott,  and  Dr.  Fleming  of 
Union  Seminary.  They  took  up  such  subjects  as  the 
life  of  Christ,  personality  development,  industry,  war, 
the  race  problem,  and  the  condition  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Edith  Hale  Swift,  one  of  the  most  popular  leaders, 
spoke  and  led  discussions,  which  were  very  helpful  and 
greatly  appreciated,  on  relations  between  men  and 
women. 

We  also  were  given  the  opportunity  of  attending 
special  meetings  for  Y.  W.  presidents,  for  finance  chair- 
men, and  for  those  interested  in  program  planning,  at 
which  we  had  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  with  those  in 
the  same  line  of  work  in  other  colleges. 

The  discussion  groups  were  peppy  and  interesting. 
Here  we  were  divided  into  small  groups  of  twenty  or 
less  and  discussed  such  subjects  as  what  we  expected 
to  get  from  college  which  would  help  us  in  later  life, 
what  we  thought  of  co-education,  which  we  preferred— 
a  large  or  a  small  college,  and  what  we  thought  of  the 
honor  system  and  the  new  honor  courses.  Here  we  ex- 
pressed ourselves,  and  let  them  all  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  have  done  at  P.  C.  W. 

We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  worship  service 
the  first  thing  every  morning,  and  by  the  candlelight 
service  the  last  night,  which  gave  us  a  feeling  of  one- 
ness in  thought  with  the  other  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
members  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  certainly  did  have  a  good 
time.  Remember  the  stunt  night  where  we  tied  with 
Hood  for  third  prize,  the  dances  at  the  Edgemore,  and 
the  struggle  we  had  building  fires,  and  trying  to  get 
hot  water?  Will  we  ever  forget  the  conference  doc- 
tor, Chauncey,  or  "Pink  Frock,"  or  the  joint  party 
with  Pitt  and  Tech,  or  the  grand  big  party  we  gave 
in  the  cottage  the  last  Saturday  night  where  Miss 
Coolidge's  and  Miss  Marks'  candy  was  the  chief  at- 
traction? 

We'll  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  it  all  at  the  Eagles- 
mere meeting  in  Y.  W.  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Don't  miss 
it!  — E.  S.  '27. 


P.  C.  W.  Represented  on  Eaglesmere  Council 

At  the  joint  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  held 
at  Eaglesmere  in  June,  Frances  Ray,  of  the  senior 
class,  was  elected  to  the  Eaglesmere  Conference  Coun- 
cil. The  council,  which  consists  of  ten  members,  rep- 
resents the  seventy-two  colleges  of  this  district  for  its 
two  years  of  service.  Betty  English,  ex-'28,  now  of 
Carnegie  Tech,  was  also  elected. 
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On  Pursuing-  the  Horizon 

I  saw  a  man  pursuing  the  horizon; 

Round  and  round  they  sped. 

I  was  disturbed  at  this; 

I  accosted  the  man, 

"It  is  futile,"  I  said, 

"You  can  never — " 

"You  lie,"  he  cried, 

And  ran  on.  — Stephen  Crane. 

Four  girls  entered  college  together. 

The  first  said  to  herself,  "I  shall  devote  all  of  my 
time  to  my  studies — I  shall  spend  no  time  on  the  friv- 
olous things  of  life.  No  one  shall  say  of  me  that  I 
have  not  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities." 

The  second  told  herself,  "I  shall  spend  my  time  in 
making  friends,  for  college  friendships  are  always 
lasting  ones." 

The  third  said,  "School  days  are  the  happiest  days, 
so  I  shall  have  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  while  I  am 
in  college."  She  spent  four  years  on  the  sports  and 
activities  that  she  loved. 

The  fourth  girl  had  imposed  no  limitations  upon  her 
ambitions.  She  said,  "I  shall  study,  I  shall  make 
friends,  I  shall  take  my  part  in  the  activities  of  my 
classmates,  I  shall  reach  out  my  arms  for  all  the  gifts 
that  college  is  offering  me.  But  even  then  I  must  leave 
some  unheeded  at  my  feet  while  I  hurry  forward  for 
better  things." 

"It  is  futile,."  said  the  first  three.   "You  can  never — " 

The  last  girl  laughed.    And  ran  on. 


The  Passing  of  the  Dens 

On  registration  day  of  last  year  the  junior  day 
students  stood  looking  in  the  door  of  the  junior  den, 
and  loudly  lamented  the  impossibility  of  crowding 
themselves  into  that  one  small  room,  and  when  they 
had  finally  managed  to  enter,  tliey  lamented  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  lockers  in  which  to  store  their 
books  and  lunches  and  candy,  and  of  stretching  the 
floor  space  so  that  it  would  hold  enough  chairs  for  at 
least  half  of  the  occupants  to  sit  down. 

All  that  is  changed  now — no  one  can  complain  this 
year  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  junior  den. 

In  spite  of  the  many  attractions  of  the  new  rest 
room  for  day  students,  and  the  advantages  of  the  new 
locker  room  with  its  two  hundred  and  ten  steel  lockers, 
each  with  its  own  combination,  and  of  the  undoubted 
inconvenience  of  the  old  dens  for  the  increased  student 
body,  P.  C.  W.  students  will  regret  the  passing  of  the 
dens,  for  they  may  almost  be  classed  among  the  col- 
lege traditions. 

But  think  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  rest  room — 
gay  chintz  curtains,  bright  blue  enameled  chairs  and 
tables,  cretonne  covered  easy  chairs,  wicker  couches, 
and  attractive  black  and  white  linoleum.  Surely  these 
are  more  than  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  dens. 

No  longer  will  the  students  have  the  irksome  duty 
of  den  proctoring,  no  longer  will  the  tables  be  covered 
with  the  books  and  notebooks,  ink  and  paper,  no  longer 
will  some  students  have  to  stand  up  or  leave  because 
there  are  not  enough  chairs  for  everybody. 

The  rest  room  is  conveniently  located  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  next  door  to  the  post-office  and  telephones, 
next  door  to  the  coat  room,  next  door  to  the  locker 
room,  and — quite  close  to  the  library. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  dens  of  last  year  are 
to  be  used  as  classrooms,  the  junior  den  will  be  a  con- 
ference room  for  practise  teachers,  and  the  senior  den 
will  be  Miss  Craig's  studio.  The  tower  room,  which 
was  formerly  the  art  studio,  contains  the  new  practise 
organ. 

Students  will  regret  the  passing  of  the  dens  for 
awhile,  but  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
change  they  will  realize  that  they  are  gaining  a  great 
deal  when  they  associate  with  the  members  of  all  the 
classes  rather  than  with  their  own  classmates  ex- 
clusively. 

Chinese  Merchant 

I  bought  an  ivory  trinket 

For  a  little  money 
From  a  man  with  a  face 

Like  dried  up  honey. 

A  twisted  ivory  column 

And  a  clawing  hand — 
No,  I  guess  his  face 

Was  more  like  sand. 

I  carried  off  my  purchase 

A  fragile  prize. 
The  slumbering,  scornful  Orient 

Was  in  his  eyes. 

H.  G.  '28. 
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Greetings 


Coming  back  to  P.  C.  W.  aftei'  the  summer  vacation 
is  over  is  always  an  exciting  event,  for  we  are  always 
anxious  to  see  our  friends  again,  and  to  see  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  college  during  our  absence. 

This  year  Registration  Day  is  more  than  ever  an 
exciting  occasion,  for  very  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  during  the  summer.  Even  Wood- 
land Road  is  different.  One  of  the  brick  pillars  was  re- 
moved at  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance,  and  the  road  wid- 
ened, and  five  feet  were  added  to  the  curve  of  the  P.  C. 
W.  driveway. 

The  college  campus  looks  lovelier  than  ever  this  fall 
— it  almost  makes  us  wish  that  we  could  have  a  May 
Day  pageant  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring  so 
that  more  people  would  see  how  lovely  the  grounds  are. 

Of  course  there  are  the  two  new  houses  for  every 
one  to  explore.  Their  living  rooms  are  furnished  with 
wicker  furniture  from  Miss  Coolidge's  and  Miss  Marks' 
offices,  which  was  re-covered  for  the  occasion.  The 
students  who  live  in  the  new  houses  will  be  served  their 
breakfasts  at  home,  but  one  house  will  have  lunches 
and  dinners  in  Berry  Hall,  and  the  other  in  Woodland 
Hall. 

If  there  is  not  enough  room  for  tables  for  the  day 
students  in  the  dining  rooms,  tables  may  be  set  up  in 
the  Woodland  Hall  living  room  during  the  lunch  hour. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  freshened  with  new  paint, 
paper  and  varnish. 

The  chapel  is  completely  changed.  It  is  attractively 
painted  a  light  shade  that  makes  the  hall  seem  much 
larger.  The  new  organ  was  installed  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  will  be  heard  in  chapel  on  Thursday.  When 
we  first  heard  that  there  were  to  be  no  pipes,  we  were 
regretful,  but  now  we  can  see  that  the  extra  space  im- 
proves the  chapel,  and  that  the  grating  over  the  organ 
pipes  looks  well.  The  large  platform  at  the  front  of 
the  chapel  was  removed  to  give  more  space,  but  a 
smaller  one  which  was  discovered  underneath  it  has 
been  retained,  cut  in  half,  and  put  on  rollers  so  that 
it  can  be  removed  in  case  of  dances  or  other  social 
affairs. 

The  new  chapel  chairs  are  here,  too.  Their  dark 
color  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  light  paint  on  the 
walls.  They  are  guaranteed  not  to  creak  and  groan 
when  we  move  about,  a  fact  which  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  speakers  when  the  audience  grows  tired 
of  sitting. 

The  old  chapel  chairs  still  manage  to  survive — we 
suspect  that  some  of  them  are  well  disguised  with 
blue  paint,  and  adorn  the  day  girls'  rest  room. 

There  are  new  hymn  books  for  the  chapel,  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  have  been  re-covered  so  that  they  are  in 
keeping  with  the  general  newness  of  the  rest  of  the 
room. 

When  we  left  college  last  spring  we  were  thrilled  at 
the  prospect  of  one  new  organ,  but  now  when  we  re- 
turn we  find  two  of  them.  One  organ  would  not  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  students  who  wished  to  study,  so 
rather  than  not  accept  them,  the  college  purchased  a 
practice  organ  which  was  installed  in  the  room  which 
was  Miss  Craig's  studio. 

The  book  room  was  transformed  into  a  locker  room 
for  day  students,  room  B  into  the  rest  room.  Books 
will  be  given  out  in  the  classes  directly  from  the  office; 
paper,  pencils,  and  other  supplies  will  be  sold  by  the 
Co-op  Shop. 

The  library  is  improved  also,  in  that  new  shelves 
have  been  added. 

There  are  two  new  telephones  in  the  post  office;  no 
longer  will  we  have  to  wait  in  line  to  make  our  calls. 


The  first  floor  was  almost  completely  repapered — 
the  front  hall,  the  office,  the  drawing  room,  and  dining 
room  are  changed.  Much  of  the  drawing  room  furni- 
ture was  re-upholstered,  and  several  new  pieces  were 
added. 

The  dining  room  should  have  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance this  year,  for  cretonne  curtains  have  been  bought 
for  the  windows. 

A  panel  design  was  selected  for  the  paper  in  the 
halls,  because  it  accentuates  the  beauty  of  the  arched 
doors. 

The  second  floor  was  renovated  also — the  hall,  Miss 
Coolidge's  office,  and  the  reading  room  were  papered. 
The  dens  have  been  changed  into  classrooms. 

The  only  unused  room  in  Music  Hall  was  equipped 
with  lockers  for  the  gymnasium  clothes,  and  a  door 
was  made  opening  into  the  stairway. 

Even  the  third  floor  was  changed — the  partition  was 
removed  between  two  of  the  laboratories,  so  that  now 
we  have  one  large  biology  laboratory  instead  of  the 
"outer"  and  the  "inner"  lab. 

At  the  printing  of  The  Arrow,  P.  C.  W.  had  enrolled 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  new  students.  Probably  sev- 
eral more  have  been  registered  since. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  changes  in  the  college,  and 
we  know  we  shall  be  delighted  with  the  new  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  with  the  new  students. 

Miss  Marks  urges  all  of  us  to  be  patient  if  every- 
thing is  not  carried  out  in  quite  an  orderly  fashion  the 
first  few  days,  for  there  will  naturally  be  some  con- 
fusion, due  to  the  many  changes, 

Faculty  News 

Miss  Coolidge  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  week, 
but  remained  at  the  college  most  of  the  summer. 

Miss  Marks  spent  her  vacation  by  taking  several 
short  trips,  including  an  automobile  trip  to  Chau- 
tauqua. 

Several  of  the  faculty  were  abroad  this  summer — 
Miss  Meloy,  Miss  Ely,  Miss  Brownlee,  Miss  Houston, 
and  our  vocational  director.  Miss  Grace  Wilson. 

Dr.  Doxsee  taught  in  Rutgers  College. 

Mr.  Kinder  taught  at  the  Southwestern  Louisiana 
Institute  at  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Wallace  worked  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Miss  MacKenzie  studied  most  of  the  summer,  but  is 
at  present  in  the  Homeopathic  hospital  suffering  from 
a  broken  leg.  Miss  Goodell  will  have  charge  of  Miss 
MacKenzie's  department  until  she  is  able  to  return. 

Miss  Skinker  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Miss  Fitz-Randolph  studied  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Miss  Zeiser,  who  studied  at  State  College  this  sum- 
mer, took  a  course  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Bennett  visited  with  her  sister  in  California. 

Miss  Stuart  took  a  two  weeks  camping  trip  with  her 
brother's  family,  but  remained  at  the  college  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  Miss  Stuart  and  her  sister  will  have 
an  apartment  this  year  at  1155  Murray  Hill  Avenue. 

Miss  Proctor  will  be  acting  dean  at  Macalester  Col- 
lege at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  this  year.  Miss  Harriet 
McCarthy,  a  P.  C.  W.  graduate,  and  an  experienced 
librarian,  will  be  our  new  librarian. 

Miss  Martha  Borland,  who  is  now  secretary  to  Miss 
Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks,  has  had  experience  in  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  women  of  State  College. 

Miss  Ethel  Bair,  a  graduate  of  P.  C.  W.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  new  houses  on  Murray  Hill  Place. 
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Directory  of  Student  Organizations 

President  of  Student  Government Esther  Watson 

Editor  of  The  Arrow Edith  Jay 

President  of  Athletic  Association Elma  Corpening 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  President Rachel  Stevenson 

Managing-  Editor,  The  Arrow Helen  Gordon 

College  Song  Leader Margaret  Port 

Business  Manager,  THE  Arrow Betty  Bateman 

Junior  Member  of  Student  Government 

Mathilda  Graham 

Faculty  Member  of  Student  Government 

Miss  Margaret  Stuart 

Treasurer  of  Student  Government. Mary  Louise  Succop 

Secretary  of  Student  Government Mina  Teigart 

Secretary-Treasurer  Athletic  Association,  Bessie  Rosen 

Omega 

President Frances  House 

Secretary-Treasurer Anna  Negley 

Dramatic  Club 

President Ruth  Allman 

Vice  President Betty  Wattles 

Secretary-Treasurer Mary  Crawford 

Senior  Representative Ruth  McKeever 

Junior    Representative Clara    Osgood 

French  Club 

President Katherine  Lowe 

/        Vice  President Elizabeth  Crawford 

Secretary-Treasurer Mary  Louise  Succop 

Glee  Club 

President Coeina  Ruch 

Business   Manager Jane   Willard 

Secretary-Treasurer Katherine  Craig 

hitemational  Relations  Club 

President Katherine  McPeakt 

Vice  President   Lila  Osborne 

Secretary-Treasurer Katherine  Lowe 

Lambda  Pi  Mu 

President Emelyn  Taylor 

Vice  President Louise  Hazen 

Secretary-Treasurer Mildred  Douthitt 

Phi  Pi 

President Elizabeth  Hewitt 

Vice  President Helen  Bepler 

Secretary-Treasurer Sara  Jones 

Ukulele  Club 

President Mary  Louise  Jones 

Secretary-Treasurer Ethel  Getty 

Senior  Class 

Ptesident Sallie  Everson 

Vice  President Isabel  Watson 

Secretary Dorothy  Sexauer 

Treasurer Marian  Connelly 

Junior  Class 

President Carlita  Broughton 

Vice    President Dorothea    Gates 

Secretary Laura  Louise  Canfield 

Treasurer Josephine  Pyle 

Sophomore  Class 

President Viola  Eichleay 

Vice  President Ruth  Hunter 

Secretary Theodosia  Parke 

Treasurer Clara  Boyd 

President  of  Woodland  Hall Sara  Davies 

President  of  Berry  Hall Lois  Whitesell 


Strange  Things  Done  in  Newspaper  Offices 

Within  a  glass  case  standing  in  an  isolated  corner 
of  Carnegie  Library — near  the  fireplace  .  (have  you 
solved  the  location?)  may  be  seen  one  of  those  ob- 
jects commonly  referred  to  in  the  encyclopedia  as  a 
relic.  It  is  a  large,  yellow  manuscript,  which  upon 
close  inspection  proves  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  news- 
paper published  on  July  fourth,  1845.  Its  backgi-ound 
of  artistic  etching  is  reminiscent  of  firecrackers  and 
palms  as  befits  that  date.  The  people  in  its  numerous 
front-page  (there  is  no  means  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  section)  illustrations  are  prim  and  stiff  like 
china  dolls.  If  you  peer  too  intently  upon  this  anti- 
quated specimen  a  small  sign  upon  the  surface  of  the 
case  is  apt  to  catch  your  eye,  DO  NOT  LEAN  ON 
GLASS.  Immediately  you  remove  your  elbows  and  so 
engrossed  have  you  become  in  this  subject  of  news- 
papers that  you  seize  your  notebook  and  dash  to  the 
Gazette  Times  to  compare  the  present  with  the  yel- 
lowed past. 

If  stairs  count  for  anything  the  home  of  the  "Tele" 
might  well  be  dubbed  a  mediaeval  castle.  It  contains 
numerous — oh,  all  too  numerous — stories  and  each 
story  has  stairs.  (In  places  there  are,  it  is  said,  ele- 
vators. You  being  young  and  athletic  are  carefully 
steered  clear  of  these  inducers  of  inactivity  of  the  in- 
dustrial age.)  Within  these  various  floors  you  find 
numerous  knights  of  the  printed-page  toiling  at  bat- 
tered desks  and  sitting  on  high  stools.  In  Cuspidor 
Hall  especially  they  abound,  doubled  up,  writing  be- 
neath radium  lamps.  The  lamps  are  long  and  look  like 
suspended  watering  troughs  turned  upside  down  or 
miniature  Zeppelins  giving  out  white  light.  Nothing 
else  about  the  place,  you  notice  with  regret,  is  particu- 
larly white.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  if  you  look 
twice  you  may  discern  that  curious  creature,  the  City 
Editor.  Another  staircase  vanquished  and  you  gaze 
open-mouthed  at  fire-breathing  mechanisms  and  are 
thoughtfully  admonished  by  your  cautious  guide  not  to 
put  your  fingers  in  the  molten  lead  everywhere  avail- 
able. You  suspect  that  many  of  these  newspaper  men 
were  chefs  in  their  dim  past  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  handle  boiling  liquids  and  bake  forms 
of  unknown  substance. 

Finally  you  reach  the  photographic  room,  where  you 
are  much  pleased  to  see  your  own  likeness  already 
staring  from  a  piece  of  glazed  cardboard:  evidence  of 
the  speed  with  which  newspaper  men  work,  since  you 
posed  only  fifteen  minutes  earlier  for  this  likeness. 
The  films,  they  tell  you,  are  washed  with  a  substance 
known  as  dragons'  blood.  This  evidently  accounts  for 
that  wild  look  so  often  observed  in  newspaper  pictures. 
On  your  return  to  the  lower  regions  you  say  "good 
day"  to  the  society  editor  and  now  your  tour  of  inspec- 
tion is  'complete.  You  know  all  about  the  process  of 
making  a  newspaper,  but  are  never  able  to  tell  anyone 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  process  and  people's  inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  technical  terms. 

On  the  way  out  you  notice  piles  of  comic  sections  for 
several  months  to  come  and  know  at  last  why  so  many 
of  the  funny-paper  jokes  are  aged  in  the  wood.  A 
newsboy  suddenly  thrusts  the  latest  edition  into  your 
hand  and  you  stumble  forth,  wiping  your  damp  brow 
and  clutching  the  paper,  for  you  have  lost  your  note- 
book. A  moment  later  and  you  are  swinging  gaily  on 
the  end  of  a  strap  in  a  76  and  saying,  surprisingly,  into 
the  ear  of  the  old  gentleman  next  you  as  the  car  gives 
a  lurch,  "No,  I  should  not  like  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
office." 

H.  G.  and  L.  L.  C,  '28. 
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New  Students 

Freshmen 

Isabel   E.   Allen Monaca 

Catherine  Backofen Wilkinsburg 

Susanne  Barnard Pittsburgh 

Catherine  Barrett Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Beech Carrick 

Nellie  S.  Berry ^^'^l^'.j 

Alice  Bigler • Clearfield 

Marie  Bowser , New  Bethlehem 

Mary    Elizabeth    Boyer Meyersdale 

Margaret  Brosius Washington 

Florence  E.  Brown Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Miriam  C.  Bulger Mt.  Washington 

Doris    L.    Bushnell Carnegie 

Viola   Mary   Chadwick Washington 

Armede  B.  Clark Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Collins Barking 

Winifred  Connelly Ludlow 

Ruth  E.  Cooke Mt.  Lebanon 

Maria  Couffer Edgewood 

Audrey  Coulter   Gerty 

Ramona  A.  Crawford Bellevue 

Jane   Curia    Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Daub Pittsburgh 

Antoinette  Descalzi Pittsburgh 

Louise   Dickenson Crafton 

Eleanore  Diskin Pittsburgh 

Velma  Duvall Washington 

Helen   Ensminger Butler 

Martha  Eversmann Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Fisher Swissvale 

Imogene  Flanagan Brookville 

Mary  E.   Frye Dormont 

Pauline  Gibson Wilkinsburg 

Justina  Gill Wilkinsburg 

Caroline    F.    Graf Carrick 

Marion   E.   Haines Bradford 

Winifred  Hartman St.  Marys 

Roberta  Henry Crafton 

Alice  Hewitt Washington 

Isabel  Hoffman   Bellevue 

Margaret  Hoskinson Crafton 

Caryl  Hovey Pittsburgh 

Adelaide  Hyndman Pittsburgh 

Danica  Ivanovitch Pittsburgh 

Lucille  Jackson Bellevue 

Murriel  James Pittsburgh 

Virginia  James Pittsburgh 

Abrilla  Johnston Vandergrift 

Martha  Johnston Pittsburgh 

Sarah  E.  Johnson Ingram 

Florence   V.   Jones • Wilkinsburg 

Mary  E.  Kelley Pittsburgh 

Helen  A.  King Bellevue 

Mary  King Pittsburgh 

Eleanor  Kirkpatrick Pittsburgh 

Martha  Leathers '. Brookville 

Ethel  Lehmann Wilkinsburg 

Sylvia  Lenson Altoona 

Charlotte  V.  Linsz Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Amelia  Lockhard Point  Marion 

Margaret  Loeffler Pittsburgh 

Mary   S.   Ludlow Pittsburgh 

Ruth  V.  Lupoid Pittsburgh 

Betty  Lyons Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  McBurney Washington 

Elsie  McCreery Beaver 

Frances   M.   MacGonagle Ben    Avon 

Isabel  Martin  .  .  .  .-, Morning  Sun,  Iowa 

Pauline  Mason Pittsburgh 

Renee  Mattman Pittsburgh 

Mary  Meers Greensburg 


Mary   Louise   Miller Pittsburgh 

Romayne  Miller Washington 

Helen   I.   Milliken Emsworth 

Katharine  Moore Pittsburgh 

Marcella  Murray Pittsburgh 

Meredith  Murray Pittsburgh 

Eleanor  Nevins Kittannmg 

Elizabeth   M.    Palen ■ Dormont 

Mary  C.  Peters Pittsburgh 

Louise  Peterson Swissvale 

Margaret  E.  Post Claysville 

Sara  E.  Reamer Greensburg 

Martha  Rumberger Pittsburgh 

Dorothea  Ryman Dormont 

Ann  Saxman Latrobe 

Margaret  Schwan Pittsburgh 

Elsie  Searing Pittsburgh 

Louise  Shane McDonald 

Betty  Shannon Washington 

Alice   J.   Sheridan Pittsburgh 

Doris  E.  Slocum Ellwood  City 

Lois  Snyder Stoyestown 

Elizabeth  L.  Stadtlander Pittsburgh 

Estelle  J.  Taylor North  Braddock 

Dorothy  Thompson  .  .  . Bridgeville 

Gladys  D.  Thorpe Dormont 

Mary  Louise  Towar Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Louise  Vallowe Homestead 

Mary   A.   Vitchestain Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Isabelle  Walsh Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Lois   Anne   Watt Pittsburgh 

Florence  White Swissvale 

Mary  E.  Woodworth Wilkinsburg 

Sophomores 

Elizabeth    Jane    Haller ' Crafton 

Mary   Helen   Kolb Pittsburgh 

Lucille  Lapp Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Marjorie  Naudain Edgewood 

Katherine  R.  Reebel Pittsburgh 

Virginia  Seaver Oakmont 

Juniors 

Gladys   A.   Cummins Houston 

Hortense  Ibach Newmanstown 

Junietta  Kalbitzer Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Monica  Keyser Belington,  W.  Va. 

Clare   C.   Lawler Coudersport 

Evelyn  S.  Newton Pittsburgh 

Helen    L.    Parkins McKeesport 

Elizabeth  Porter Pittsburgh 

Esther  J.  Stayman Evanston,  111. 

Harriette   E.   Young Pittsburgh 

Seniors 
Marion  M.  Hutchinson St.  Paul,  Minn. 

-^■^^ 

Calendar 

Tuesday,  September  14 — Registration  Day  for  Day 
Students. 

Wednesday,  September  15  —  Registration  Day  for 
House  Students. 

Thursday,  September  16—10:30,  First  Chapel  Serv- 
ice; 11:00,  First  Recitation  Hour;  1:30,  Intelligence 
Tfsting  of  New  Students. 

Friday,  September  17—8:00,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  "Get-Ac- 
quainted" Party. 

Monday,  September  20 — 10:30,  Matriculation  Day. 

Tuesday,  September  21—10:30,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  September  22 — 1:30,  Freshman  Assem- 
bly. 
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Presenting  J^ew  Versions  of  the  Smart 

Fashion  of  the  Hour  for  Women 

and  Misses 

TAILORED  FROCKS 

Ultra-smart  wardrobes  are  replenished 
with  frocks  whose  wise  use  of  line  is 
designing  and  the  sparing  use  of  trim- 
ming conform  to  the  prevailing  vogue  of 
simple,  exquisitely  tailored  dresses  for 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

They  have  simple  clean  cut  lines — a  cer- 
tain beauty  of  flawless  workmanship — 
a  mastery  of  design  and  an  air  of  poised 
distinction. 

Sizes  for  women  and  misses  14  to  44 
Dress  Section — Second  Floor 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


You  can  get  it  at  Graff's  .  .  . 

Where  You  Get  the  Best  Hard- 
ware, Sheet  Metal  Work,  Sport- 
ing Goods  and   Auto    Supplies 

GRAFF  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Hiland  3050  5912  Penn  Avenue 


C*  R»  Ferguson 

Wholesale  Poultry 


1135  Penn  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Telephone  Court  2370 


Goodway  Millinery 

specializing  in  Hats 
from   $5,  $10,  $15 

Large  and  small  head  sizes 

408  Sixth  Avenue  [with  Daniels} 

Opposite  New  Woolworth  Building 
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Naming  the  New  Houses 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty-Student  Conference 
Council  which  was  held  in  Miss  Coolidge's  home  on 
Friday  September  14,  one  of  the  topics  discussed  was 
the  naming  of  the  new  houses.  Miss  Coolidge  does  not 
wish  the  new  buildings  to  be  called  halls,  nor  does  she 
wish  them  named  for  persons  who  have  been  prominent 
in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  college,  for  these 
are  to  be  reserved  for  the  new  building  project. 

As  the  houses  are  located  on  Murray  Hill  Place,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  one  be  called  Murray  Cottage, 
and  the  other.  Hill  Cottage,  but  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them,  for  logically  the 
one  nearest  Murray  Hill  Avenue  might  be  called  Mur- 
ray Cottage  for  the  first  word  of  Murray  Hill,  and 
again,  logically,  it  might  be  called  Hill  Cottage,  since 
it  is  situated  on  a  high  bank.  Sunnyside  and  Hillcrest 
have  also  been  suggested  as  possible  names. 

The  conference  council  finally  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  solve  the  problem.  This  committee  in- 
cludes Mrs.  George  W.  Martin  as  representative  of 
the  trustees,  Miss  Shamberger  as  faculty  representa- 
tive. Miss  Blair,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  houses;  Eliza- 
beth Buchanan,  president  of  one  of  the  houses,  and 
Esther  Watson,  student  government  president.  The 
committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions,  in  order 
that  the  best  possible  names  may  be  given  to  the  new 
buildings. 

Practice  Teaching  Handbook 

The  opening  of  the  college  year  views  the  publica- 
tion of  a  "Practice  Teacher's  Handbook"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Though  small  in  size,  it 
promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  field  of  practice 
teaching.  It  is  a  complete  manual  covering  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  the  practice  teacher,  the  diplomatic 
way  for  the  critic  teacher  to  handle  her  assistant,  and 
also  many  pertinent  hints  which  the  would-be  in- 
structress will  certainly  find  useful.  Among  other 
things  the  handbook  includes  a  brief  history  of  prac- 
tice teaching  at  P.  C.  W.  which  shows  that  the  number 
taking  the  course  has  increased  from  twelve  persons  in 
1922  to  thirty-three  in  1926.  A  table  of  "Do's  and 
Don't's  for  Practice  Teachers"  concludes  the  book. 
After  conning  the  latter,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of — what  shall  we  say — a  sense 
of  humor? 

Gift  to  College 

In  chapel  on  September  24,  Miss  Coolidge  announced 
that  Mrs.  Joseph  Dilworth,  a  member  of  the  Berry 
family,  who  previously  gave  the  College  a  silver  set 
of  twelve  pieces,  had  added  twelve  other  pieces  and  a 
dozen  spoons,  which  were  on  exhibition  last  Friday  in 
the  Berry  Hall  drawing-room. 


Matriculation  Day 

"Education,"  Miss  Coolidge  said  in  her  address  to 
P.  C.  W.  students  on  Matriculation  Day,  "is  the  most 
popular  word  in  America  today.  In  fact,  it  is  so  popu- 
lar that  it  defeats  its  own  purpose." 

In  past  years  the  colleges  of  the  country  were  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  students  who  went  with  hungry 
spirits;  now  they  are  attended  by  thousands  who  expect 
the  colleges  to  coax  in  them  an  appetite  for  learning. 

John  Ruskin  once  asked  a  group  of  students  the 
definition  of  a  college — "Is  college  a  place  where  every- 
body goes  to  learn  something,  or  somebody  goes  to 
learn  everything?"  The  optimistic  opinion  in  America 
today  is  that  college  is  a  place  where  everyone  goes  to 
learn  everything. 

P.  C.  W.  attempts  to  take  only  the  finer  type  of  stu- 
dent, the  student  of  the  sort  who  can  appreciate  the 
atmosphere,  spirit,  and  traditions  of  the  college,  who 
can  realize  that  the  scholarship  of  the  college  is  that 
of  the  students,  and  not  of  the  faculty,  who  can  under- 
stand that  college  is  not  a  place  for  pleasure  alone, 
but  knows  that  nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished 
without  drudgery. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  education  is  "to  give  us 
broadening  insight  and  deepening  sympathy." 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  greeted  the  new  students 
on  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees,  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  Mrs.  Elsie  Braun  Searing  gave  a  welcome 
from  the  Alumnae  Association,  Esther  Watson  repre- 
sented the  Student  Government  Association,  and  Rachel 
Stevenson  extended  greetings  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
after  which  Mrs.  Rockwell  sang  several  selections. 
Miss  Marks  suggested  to  the  new  students  the  ideals 
which  every  true  P.  C.  W.  girl  hopes  to  attain,  "loyalty, 
kindliness,  friendliness,  self-control,  reverence  for  the 
things  that  should  be  reverenced." 

■♦«fl5f+- 

Color  Day 

No  definite  date  has  been  set  for  Color  Day,  but  it 
will  come  in  the  middle  of  October  after  the  sixth 
Freshman  Assembly.  The  freshmen  will  receive  their 
colors,  yellow  and  white,  and  after  this  ceremony  the 
Song  Contest  will  be  held.  Each  class  will  give  three 
songs,  one  from  the  Handbook,  one  serious  song,  and 
one  humorous  originaf  song.  A  prize  will  be  given  the 
winning  class.     Guests  are  invited. 

Lectures  Announced 

On  October  4,  Dr.  Rosseli,  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion and  of  Vassar  College,  will  speak  on  "The  Present 
Situation  in  Italy."  On  October  15,  Mr.  Homer  St. 
Gaudens,  of  the  Carnegie  Art  Gallery,  will  lecture  on 
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Alumnae  News 
Class  of  1926 

Harriet  Clark  and  Julia  Kadlecik  are  teaching  in 
Belle  Vernon,  and  Hazel  Fitz-Randolph  is  teaching  in 
Bentleyville.  Isabel  Armour  and  Martha  Sheers  are 
also  reported  to  be  teaching. 

Catherine  Sayers,  after  her  summer  in  Europe,  is 
studying  for  her  master's  degree  at  Waynesburg 
College. 

Ruth  Justice  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  at  the   Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  editing  a  club  paper  as  a 
side  issue. 
■     Helen  Simons  is  studying  music  at  Oberlin. 

Alice  Gross  is  studying  with  Mrs.  Egli  at  her  studio. 

Ethel  Hooke  is  taking  a  course  in  Home  Economics 
at  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College. 

Marjorie  Earnhardt  is  studying  more  chemistry  at 
P.  C.  W. 

Gertrude  Bradshaw  has  returned  for  more  English, 
and  practice  teaching. 

Alberta  Price  is  studying  French  at  P.  C.  W. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Heppenstahl  (Katherine  Mon- 
roe) ,  after  their  marriage  on  August  19,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  Leviathan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Hooton  (Ruth  Rimer)  will  live 
in  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1925 

For  the  most  part,  the  members  of  '25  are  following 
the  course  on  which  they  set  out  a  year  ago. 

Amelia  Aiello,  Mary  and  Betty  Archibald,  Lois 
Brown,  Louise  Bumgarner,  Sallie  Hunter,  Katherine 
Kelty,  Sallie  Chisholm  and  Louise  Graham  are  teaching. 

Mary  Knox  is  teaching  in  Claysville. 

Dorothy  Jean  Barr  is  assistant  principal  in  the 
Strattonville  High  School. 

Marian  Frank  has  completed  her  course  in  the  Car- 
negie Library  School,  and  has  been  appointed  to  the 
children's  department  in  the  Central  Library. 

Mary  Priscilla  Lemmer  is  doing  Girl  Reserve  work 
in  Wilkinsburg. 

Hester  Deller  is  working  in  the  Calvary  Community 
House. 

Helen  Ahlers,  who  has  been  doing  newspaper  work, 
is  now  substituting  in  Washington  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Louise  Bumgarner  traveled  on  the  west  coast  with 
several  members  of  the  class  of  '23  during  the  summer, 
and  Louise  Graham  traveled  in  Europe. 

The  class  of  1928  extends  its  deepest  sympthy  to 
Hilda  Gustafson  in  her  bereavement  at  the  recent  loss 
of  her  father. 

•♦•«»♦•    • 

Junior  Elections 

Carlita  Broughton,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
junior  class  last  spring,  and  Dorothea  Gates,  who  was 
elected  vice-president,  have  not  returned  to  P.  C.  W. 
this  year.  At  the  last  election,  held  on  September  24, 
Ruth  Gillander  was  elected  president  of  the  class. 
Balloting  for  vice-president  resulted  in  a  tie  between 
Mary  Crawford  and  Betty  Bateman. 


NEW  and 
EXCLUSIVE 

Models,  each  an 
exquisite  example 
of  what  is  chick 
and  smait  in  the 
season's  mode. 

Gowns,  Wraps 
Hats,  Coats 
Lingerie 


THE  GRACE  SHOPPE 

231  Oliver  Avenue 
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Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Musical  Conceits 

The  concei't  season,  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many 
of  our  students  last  year,  will  begin  in  the  month  of 
October.  We  hope  that  many  P.  C.  W.  girls  will  take 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  opportunity  for  hearing 
really  worth  while  music,  this  year,  since  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  our  college  is  its  situation  with- 
in the  city,  thereby  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  best,  in 
music,  in  art,  and  in  drama.  Probably  at  no  other 
time  in  our  lives  will  we  have  such  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  these  things  as  at  present. 

The  complete  program  for  the  Edith  Taylor  Thomp- 
son Concerts  is  as  follows: 

The  Russian  Symphonic  Choir,  Basil  Kibalchich, 
conductor.     Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Friday,  October  29. 

Francis  MacMillen,  American  violinist.  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  Tuesday,  November  23. 

Alexander  Brailowsky,  noted  Russian  pianist.  Car- 
negie Music  Hall,  Tuesday,  January  11. 

Segrid  Onegin,  distinguished  Swedish  contralto. 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Tuesday,  February  11. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn,  and  their  Denishawn 
Dancers.     Syria  Mosque,  Saturday,  February  26. 

The  symphony  season  will  open  in  Pittsburgh  on 
November  5  and  6,  at  Syria  Mosque,  with  the- Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Other  conductors  to  be  heard  in  the  series  of  seven 
pairs  in  Pittsburgh  this  season  are  Walter  Damrosch, 
who  returns  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  with  his 
New  York  Symphony  orchestra ;  Willem  Mengelberg, 
with  New  York  Philharmonic;  Fritz  Reiner,  -conductor 
of  the  Cincinnati  orchestra;  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  conductor 
of  the  Cleveland  Symphony;  Henri  Verbrugghen,  con- 
ductor of  the  Minneapolis  orchestra,  and  Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler,  conductor  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic on  its  second  appearance. 

The  May  Beegle  program  will  include  a  concert 
with  Mary  Lewis,  the  famous  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  soprano,  who  will  appear  in  the  Syria  Mosque 
in  a  joint  recital  with  Edward  Johnson,  leading  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan,  with  whom  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  as  Mimi  in  "La  Boheme."  Other  attractions  in 
the  course  include : 

Lucrezia  Bori,  costume  recital.  Tuesday  evening, 
November  2. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist.    Tuesday,  November  16. 

Mikhail  Mordkin  and  his  Russian  Ballet.  Saturday, 
November  27. 

Rosa  Ponselle  and  her  sister,  Carmella  Ponselle. 
Friday,  January  21. 

Paul  Kochanski,  violinist.     Friday,  February  4. 

Maria  Jeritza,  Metropolitan  soprano.  Friday, 
March  18. 

•♦•fat5f*- 

Faculty  News 

Miss  Emily  Irwin  will  be  a  part-time  teacher  in 
English  Composition,  while  doing  graduate  work  at 
the   University   of   Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Stevenson  will  have  her  vacation  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  October.  She  will  visit  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  will  get  in  touch  with  the 
P.  C.  W.  clubs  in  those  places. 


Photography  is  a  medium  for 
expressing  either  the  common- 
place or  the  artistic.  What  that 
expression  may  be  depends  upon 
the  abiUty  of  the  photographer. 

J.  D.  STRICKLER 

Photographs  of  Artistic  Excellence 
6016  PENN  AVENUE 


"Duquesne  Memorial  Diamond  Medal 
of  Honor"  won  in  world  competition 


More  about  our  faculty's  vacations:  Miss  Croff  was 
studying  at  Columbia;  Miss  Evans  spent  most  of  her 
summer  recuperating  from  an  operation. 

Miss  Coolidge  entertained  the  faculty,  their  families, 
and  former  teachers  of  the  College  who  are  still  in  the 
city,  at  her  home  on  Tuesday,  September  21.  Miss 
Marks  and  Miss  McDonald,  a  friend  of  Miss  Coolidge, 
poured.  The  aides  were  the  senior  presidents  of  or- 
ganizations. 

On  Saturday,  October  2,  Miss  Meloy  will  entertain 
for  Miss  Flynn,  so  that  she  may  meet  the  members  of 
the  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Club  and  the  Social  Service 
students. 

Miss  Coolidge  entertained  the  Faculty-Student  Coun- 
cil at  her  home  on  Friday,  September  24. 

Practice  Teaching  News 

Comparative  Statistics 

Practice  Teachers  in 

Subject  Taught                              1925  1926 

English 10  14 

Mathematics 1  4 

French 1  3 

Latin 5  1 

Music 0  2 

History 3  9 

Grammar   school  subjects 2  0 

Total  number  practice  teachers.  .  .22  33 

School 

Peabody 11  H 

Westinghouse 3  8 

Wilkinsburg   Senior   H.   S 3  8 

Wilkinsburg  Junior 2  5 

South  High 0  1 

Bellefield 1  0 

Ben   Avon 1  0 

Linden 1  0 
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On  Seeing  Weather-Beaten  Trees 

Is  it  as  plainly  in  our  living  shown, 
By  slant  and  twist,  which  way  the  wind  hath  blown? 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 

Two  upper  classmen   were  talking  together. 

"Have  you  noticed  that  freshman  who  just  passed?" 
one  said  to  the  other. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply.  "Who  wouldn't  notice 
the  sort  of  freshman  who  knows  all  of  the  college 
songs — words  and  music,  too — and  always  gives  her 
seat  in  the  street  car  to  the  seniors,  and  doesn't  try 
to  avoid  answering  the  telephone?" 

Two  faculty  members  were  talking  together. 

"Have  you  noticed  that  freshman  who  just  passed?" 
one  said  to  the  other.  "Although  she  always  comes  into 
chapel  early,  she  never  talks  while  the  organ  is 
playing." 

"I  hadn't  observed  that.  The  first  time  I  saw  her 
she  was  showing  some  people  through  the  building.  She 
was  giving  them  an  excellent  impression  of  the  college." 

Two  freshmen  were  talking  together. 

"Don't  you  love  that  girl  who  just  went  down  the 
hall?     The   other  night   I  was  terribly  homesick,  and 


by  the  time  she  left  my  room  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it." 

The  new  student  was  unaware  of  the  discussion  she 
was  causing.  She  only  knew  that  she  was  finding  it 
wonderfully  easy  to  make  friends  since  she  had  taken 
to  herself  the  ideals  that  had  been  suggested  to  all 
P.  C.  W.  students  on  Matriculation  Day — the  ideals 
of  "loyalty  to  her  college,  self-control,  kindliness, 
friendliness,  and  reverence  for  the  things  that  should 
be  reverenced:" 

For  even  as  the  wind  determines  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  in  its  path,  so  the  ideals  of  a  college  girl  de- 
termine what  her  character  shall  be. 


Library  Improvements 

We  have  all  visited  P.  C.  W.'s  library  by  now,  and 
have  noticed  that  there  are  many  changes.  The  fur- 
niture has  been  rearranged  to  give  more  working  space, 
and  approximately  three  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  of 
shelves  have  been  added  this  summer,  which  will  en- 
able a  thousand  more  volumes  to  be  kept  in  the  library 
than  are  there  at  present.  Books  stored  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  can  now  be  removed  to  the  main  library. 

Although  everyone  is  anxious  to  know  about  the  new 
books,  a  full  report  cannot  yet  be  given,  for  the  lists 
are  not  completed.  Only  rough  working  lists  have  been 
arranged.  About  three  hundred  books  of  various  types 
have  bee  ncatalogued  and  added  to  the  library  since 
the  first  of  September.  Besides  these,  some  French 
volumes  which  Miss  Houston  sent  from  France,  have 
been  added.  About  forty-nine  of  these  volumes  have 
already  been  catalogued;  the  others  have  not  yet  been 
received,  but  they  will  make  a  total  of  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  new  French  books.  Those  who  do  not  read 
French  will  be  interested  in  the  beautiful  paper  and 
unusual  bindings. 

Miss  McCarthy,  our  librarian,  is  introducing  a  new 
idea  in  the  library — when  the  arrangement  is  com- 
pleted there  will  be  a  current  events  bulletin  and  an 
information  file.  The  bulletin  board  vnll  contain  clip- 
pings, notices  of  articles  of  interest  in  periodicals,  an- 
nouncements of  various  books,  and  other  information. 
The  file  is  for  pamphlets  which  cannot  be  put  on  the 
shelves,  and  will  be  arranged  by  subjects,  making  it 
much  easier  for  us  to  find  our  material  in  the  future. 

Miss  McCarthy  has  been  working  hard  to  finish  her 
plans.  Her  aim  is  to  have  a  complete  cataloguing  of 
all  books,  making  the  material  easily  accessible  to  the 
students.  This  new  system,  and  all  these  plans  which 
have  been  made  for  our  benefit,  will  save  us  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  during  the  year. 

We  have  been  complimented  on  the  excellent  order 
maintained  in  the  library.  Let  us  continued  to  show 
our  appreciation  by  keeping  it  up. 

•♦■««+♦• 


Tribute 

I  would  I  might  so  touch  my  lute 

To  strike  the  voice  of  Nature  mute; 

Or  dance  beside  the  lake's  smooth  glass — 

The  envy  of  the  minds  that  pass; 

Or  be  most  fair,  or  be  most  wise : 

All  for  favor  in  your  eyes. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Club  News 

Glee  Club — Glee  Club  is  pleased  to  welcome  as  new 
members  Isabel  Hoffman,  Martha  Eversman,  Mary 
DeMotte,  Isabel  Allen,  Martha  Johnston,  Lois  Watt, 
Sara  Friedman,  Pearl  Bigg,  Lois  Snyder,  Helen  Moyar, 
Josephine  Duvall,  Clare  Lawler,  Isabel  Martin,  Amelia 
Lockard,  Mary  Louise  Miller,  Florence  White,  Sara 
Magill,  Martha  Feathers,  Elizabeth  Porter,  Mary 
Vickestain,  and  Eleanor  Nevins. 

Omega — Omega  is  planning  interesting  meetings  for 
the  year  at  which  well  known  literary  critics  and 
writers  will  speak. 

On  Color  Day  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  Omega 
short  story  contest  which  was  held  last  spring,  will  be 
announced. 

Cercle  Frarifais — The  regular  meetings  of  the  Cercle 
Francais  will  begin  in  October.  The  new  members 
taken  in  last  spring  were  Viola  Eichlay,  Betty  Piel, 
Helen  Sawyer,  Edith  Gruskin,  and  Lila  Osborne. 
Freshmen  may  be  admitted  second  semester  upon  fac- 
ulty recommendations  and  vote  of  the  club. 

Phi  Pi — Even  though  there  has  been  little  time  for 
any  real  club  work,  the  program  committee  of  Phi  Pi 
has  used  its  time  profitably  in  planning  an  interesting 
series  of  meetings.  The  tentative  schedule  includes  a 
Latin  drama,  a  literary  meeting,  a  stunt  meeting,  and, 
of   course,   the   traditional   Roman    banquet. 

Phi  Pi  will  be  glad  to  welcome  as  new  members 
students  who  have  completed  one  semester  of  college 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  classical  study  and  research.  There  will  be  mutual 
gain  and  enjoyment. 

Tennis  Tournament  News 

The  tennis  tournament  last  spring  was  a  little  late 
in  being  played  off  because  the  weather  was  so  un- 
certain, but  Bessie  Rosen  finally  won  the  championship 
cup. 

A  tournament  has  been  planned  for  this  fall  which 
will  give  the  new  students  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  can  do  as  tennis  players.  Everyone  is  urged 
to  "sign  up"  and  come  out  and  play,  and  help  make 
the   tournament  a   success. 


A  Reminder 

Students  should  remember  that  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  announcements  made  in  Chapel  and  on 
the  bulletin  boards. 

The  same  absence  regulations  are  in  effect  this  year 
as  last.  After  trying  the  plan  last  year,  the  faculty 
voted  to  continue  it  this  year.  Students  will  note  the 
statement  of  these  rules  on  page  67  of  the  College 
Catalogue. 

Supplies  may  be  obtained  in  the  business  office  from 
10:45  to  12:00  A._M.  and  2:00  to  3:00  P.  M.,  except 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  These  are  also 
banking   hours. 

The  Co-op  Shop  will  handle  part  of  the  supplies  and 
will  be  open  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

On  September  21,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Room  A.  The  room  was  so  crowded  that 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  out  of  doors 
if  the  weather  permitted.  Three  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject Personality  were  discussed:  Christine  Griggs 
spoke  on  The  Understanding  Mind;  Helen  Gordon 
spoke  about  Friendship;  and  Ella  English  spoke  about 
The  Waij. 

The  meeting  of  September  28  consisted  of  a  short  de- 
votional service,  which  was  led  by  Isabel  Epley,  after 
which  everyone  sang  negro  spiritual  songs. 

The  meeting  of  October  5  promises  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one.  Some  of  the  girls  who  attended  the 
Eaglesmere  Conference  this  summer  will  tell  about  the 
conference,  the  new  ideas  they  received,  and  the  fun 
they  had  there. 


■••fMJ+*- 


Vespers 

Sunday  evening  Vesper  Services  are  always  looked 
forward  to,  by  P.  C.  W.  girls,  as  among  the  most  in- 
spiring occasions  of  the  college  year.  Our  anticipa- 
tions were  rewarded  by  our  first  vesper  service,  which 
was  held  on   Sunday  evening,  September  19th. 

Miss  Coolidge  gave  a  delightful  and  helpful  talk  on 
the  subject  "God  Is  Equal  to  Our  Individual  Needs." 
She  explained  that  many  of  us  have  the  wrong  idea 
of  God.  We  look  upon  Him  as  a  ruler  of  the  universe, 
and  a  guiding  power  in  the  progress  of  nations,  but  we 
hesitate  to  ask  His  aid  in  our  own  particular  troubles 
and  anxities.  She  assured  us,  however,  that  He  is 
willing  to  share  the  burdens  of  each  of  us,  so  long  as 
we  maintain  courage  and  faith. 

An  organ  solo,  Faulke's  "Elevation,"  by  .  Miss 
Goodell,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  fully  appreciate 
our  new  organ,  and  we  feel  more  than  compensated 
for  our  share  in  the  work  of  acquiring  it. 

The  Vesper  program  for  Sunday  evening,  September 
26th,  was  one  most  interesting  to  college  students. 
Miss  Coolidge  chose  the  subject,  "To  Do  Justly,"  as 
her  theme  for  a  talk.  She  expressed  many  ideas  which 
are  of  utmost  value  to  the  college  girl,  and  which  may 
serve  as  a  solution  to  some  of  her  greatest  problems. 

The  well  chosen  organ  selections  of  Miss  Goodell 
provided  a  touch,  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  service. 

The  Vesper  service  planned  for  Sunday,  October  3rd, 
will  be  entirely  a  musical  program,  conducted  by  Miss 
Goodell.  Knowing  Miss  Goodell's  musical  abilities  as 
we  do,  we  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  a  real 
treat. 
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Athletic  Board  Elections 

Martha  Worthington  has  been  elected  as  the  senior 
class  representative  to  the  Athletic  Board,  Hilda  Gus- 
tafson  as  the  junior  member,  and  Margaret  Wooldridge 
as  the   sophomore  member. 
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Freshman  Assemblies 

September  22  saw  Room  A  filled  to  its  cornermost 
capacity  with  the  hundred  and  more  students  of  the 
class  of  1930  and  the  few  new  g:irls  who  are  entering 
the  other  classes.  The  topic  of  the  meeting  might  have 
been  called  "Helpful  Hints  for  Frantic  Freshmen"; 
it  was  of  vital  interest  and  import.  In  sixty  minutes, 
the  freshmen  knew  exactly  wherein  lay  their  slim 
chances  for  happiness,  and  the  doom  accorded  the  un- 
fortunately apprehended  miscreant.  Library  rules 
were  bared  with  abandon  and  absorbed  intelligently, 
albeit  dizzily,  by  the  assembled  students. 

The  second  one  was  concerned  with  the  mysterious 
ways,  means,  and  workings  of  Student  Government, 
and  its  mighty  foundation  stone,  the  constitution.  The 
perusal  and  study  of  the  more  favored  of  our  college 
songs  will  doubtless  while  away  pleasantly  enough 
the  hour  of  the  third  assembly.  Miss  Marks,  in  her 
joint  official  capacity  as  dean,  and  most  charming  of 
class  advisors,  will  speak  to  the  fourth  assembly,  while 
the  following  meeting  will  be  turned  over  to  Miss 
Coolidge,  whose  cheery  messages,  and  philosophy  of 
work  and  play  help  many  upper  classmen  dig  just  a 
little  bit  harder,  and  can  not  help  impressing  and  in- 
spiring the  toiling  freshmen  whose  lights  are  as  yet 
fairly  well  hid  beneath  the  bushel. 

The  last  assembly  assumes  terrifying  aspects — vio- 
lent preparations  must  be  made.  Minute  knowledge  of 
college  life  and  its  varied  activities;  orthographical 
knowledge  of  lists  of  strange  names,  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  verse,  metre,  and  rhyme  scheme  of  each 
song;  all  these  are  demanded,  and  more.  But  when 
this  final  struggle  is  once  of  the  past,  there  is  Color 
Day  in  a  blaze  of  white  and  yellow  glory. 

Why  Join  the  Y.  W.? 

A  number  of  freshmen  have  asked,  "Why  should  we 
join  the  'Y'?"  The  upper  classman  asked  generally 
looks  surprised,  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  probably 
says,  that  she  doesn't  know,  but  everybody  does  it. 

Why  should  you  join  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  is  in- 
ternational. Girls  all  over  the  world  belong  to  it.  The 
'Y'  is  really  a  great  exchange  for  ideas,  for  friendships, 
for  ideals.  In  the  second  place  it  off'ers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  service,  knowledge,  health,  friendships  and 
fun. 

The  'Y'  at  P.  C.  W.  adds  all  the  advantages  of  the 
greater  organization  to  others  of  its  own.  The  pro- 
gram for  this  year  is  especially  interesting.  On  Oc- 
tober 12  will  be  held  the  Recognition  service  for  the 
new  members.  On  the  evening  of  Recognition  Day  a 
delightful  surprise  has  been  planned  for  all  'Y'  members 
— a  surprise  that  no  one  should  miss.  This  year  small 
discussion  groups  will  be  held  under  the  guidance  of 
certain  faculty  members.  At  Christmas,  there  will  be 
dolls  to  dress  for  the  poor  children  of  the  city.  The 
program  for  this  year  is  full  of  service,  friendship, 
and  fun. 

Join  the  'Y'!     Everybody  does. 
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The  Ordeal 

"Ho!  Cladius!  Whence  this  pale  and  emaciated 
horde  that  winds  a  devious  way  across  our  path?" 

"Women,  Horatia,  women;  and  who  can  account  for 
their  vagarities  and  endurances?  For  lo!  these  many 
days  they  have  submitted  themselves  to  proddings 
and  mutilations;  they  have  hopped  on  one  foot  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion;  they  have  suffered  their  tonsils 
to  be  tickled  with  wood  planks;  they  have  scurried,  in- 
sufficiently clothed  through  winding  halls  that  the  eyes 
of  profane  carpenters  might  not  rest  upon  them;  they 
have  intoned  'ah'  even  as  a  bass  viol,  and  'oh'  as  a 
fiute;  they  have  crushed  mightily  upon  freezing  steel, 
and  wheezed  painfully  on  frosted  air!" 

"Nay!     Thou  are  jesting,  my  Cladius!" 

"Even  so,  Horatio,  have  they  done." 

"But  wherefore,  beloved   Cladius?" 

"In  the  name  of  Clean  Health  and  Higher  Education, 
friend  Horatio." 

"Now,  Cladius,  do  I  thank  the  gods  for  my  heritage 
of  indifferent  sanitation  and  boundless  ignorance!" 

"Well  said,  Horatio — Amen!" 

From  a  throng  of  palpitating,  exhausting  throats 
drifted  a  pale  and  feeble  echo — "Amen!" 

Among  the  New  Books 

In  Harper's  Magazine  for  September,  Harry  Hansen, 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  says  of  the  new 
books — "One  of  the  fascinating  seasonal  games  is  mak- 
ing a  list  of  the  new  books  you  would  like  to  read  this 
fall.  This  may  yield  both  pleasure  and  disappoint- 
ment, for  it  is  based  solely  on  past  performances  or 
such  promise  as  an  alluring  title  imparts.  Perhaps 
the  reader  should  keep  a  record  showing  at  the  end  of 
the  season  what  books  have  lived  up  to  their  promise. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  bookstores  will  display 
large  heaps  of  new  books,  including  such  titles  as 
Far  End,  by  May  Sinclair;  Spell  Land,  by  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith;  Trail-Makers  of  the  Middle  Border,  by  Hamlin 
Garland;  Nigger  Heaven,  by  Carl  van  Vechten; 
Tampico,  by  Joseph  Hergesheimer;  The  Orphan  Angel, 
by  Eleanor  Wylie;  Show  Boat,  by  Edna  Ferber;  Manne- 
quinn,  by  Fannie  Hurst;-  Beau  Sabretir,  by  Percival 
Wren — to  name  a  few  of  the  new  novels.  Perhaps  the 
reader's  taste  responds  to  more  serious  work,  in  which 
case  he  will  await  the  translation  of  the  life  of  Balzac 
by  Rene  Benjamin,  or  the  biographical  estimate  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant  by  Earnest  Boyd;  there  is  also 
much  promise  in  Anatole  France  Voyagens,  by  Jacques 
Brousson,  who  told  us  so  much  about  Anatole  France  a 
year  ago.  American  interest  in  James  Bryce  will  be 
revived  in  the  biography  that  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher;  and  no  doubt  many,  like 
myself,  will  eagerly  await  Mississippi  Steamboating, 
by  Herbert  and  Edward  Quick,  completing  a  manu- 
script in  which  the  late  novelist  was  very  much  inter- 
ested. The  Collection  of  Antiques,  by  Esther  Singleton, 
is  a  book  that  certain  readers  will  wish  to  watch  for. 
Of  course,  H.  G.  _Wells'  novel  of  contemporary  life. 
The  World  of  William  Clissold,  is  announced  for  this 
fall;  it  is  a  long  book  and  probably  will  be  issued  in 
three  volumes. 

"Clear  the  decks!" 
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Dr.  Rosselli  Believes  in  Fascism 

"Why  does  America  object  to  the  Fascisti  regime  in 
Italy?"  was  the  substance  of  a  question  which  Musso- 
lini asked  Dr.  Bruno  Rosselli  less  than  a  month  ago. 

Dr.  Rosselli,  who  is  head  of  the  Italian  department 
of  Vassar,  in  a  lecture  at  the  college  on  October  4, 
explained  to  the  P.  C.  W.  audience  the  three  reasons 
that  he  gave  to  Mussolini. 

"Three  things  in  the  entirely  anti-democratic  Fascisti 
regime  in  Italy  jar  Americans.  First  of  all  Americans 
have  a  fetish  worship  of  liberty,  whether  it  is  true 
liberty  or  not." 

Dr.  Rosselli  combatted  this  argument  by  saying  that 
Italy  today  is  a  different  country  from  the  old  Italy, 
and  that  the  people  have  developed  different  ideals,  and 
realize  the  value  of  order.  But  since  the  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  a  method  that  is  not  liberal,  America 
is  against  it. 

His  second  point  was:  "What  will  Italy  do  when 
Mussolini  is  dead?"  To  refute  this  argument  he  gave 
the  analog}'  of  the  person  who  is  hungry  but  will  not 
eat  the  meal  before  him  because  he  will  be  hungry 
again  later. 

His  third  point  was:  "Americans  say  that  Mussolini 
is  guilty  of  waking  up  a  country  of  forty-two  million 
people,  with  no  place  to  go,  with  everything  against 
them."  Dr.  Rosselli  believes  that  although  other  na- 
tions think  that  Italy  would  never  have  waked  up  with- 
out a  Mussolini,  she  would  have  done  so  anyway. 

Dr.  Rosselli  wishes  to  throw  away  all  theories — one 
of  which  is  that  the  government  of  Italy  is  anti-liberal. 
Before  Mussolini's  tiine  there  were  seventeen  regularly 
organized  political  parties  represented  in  the  Italian 
parliament,  all  crying  aloud  for  liberty.  The  premier, 
who  was  in  power  without  a  majority  behind  him,  had 
to  bargain  with  all  the  different  parties  to  keep  his 
authority.  All  this  has  been  destroyed  with  the  coming 
of  the  new  order. 

"The  Italy  which  permitted  seventeen  parties  in  par- 
liament is  neither  ready  nor  fit  for  popular  suffrage, 
but  people  must  have  government — if  they  can  not  have 
it  one  way,  they  must  have  it  another. 

"At  present  there  is  something  steady  and  firm  on  the 
horizon  of  Italy  which  is  not  seen  nearby  .  .  .  Italy 
is  forging  ahead — maybe  too  fast,  but  if  she  is,  the 
whole  world  will  stop  her — but  anyway  she  is  forging 
ahead.  Anything  that  means  you  are  doing  something 
for  ideals  is  worth  while,  in  a  world  which  is  absurdly 
without  idealism." 

Dr.  Rosselli  said  further  that  Mussolini  had  the  cour- 
age to  live  his  ideals  for  Italy,  while  most  people  only 
throw  away  their  lives,  for  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  follow  his  doctrine  of  "Whatever  you  are  interested 
in,  have  the  courage  of  giving  your  lives  to  it." 


Hallowe'en  Party 

The  Hallowe'en  party  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on 
Friday,  October  29,  vvath  Mina  Teichert  as  chaiiTnan  of 
the  invitation  committee,  Tillie  Graham  as  chairman 
of  the  decoration  committee,  Mary  Lou  Succop  chair- 
man of  the  entertainment  committee  and  Lois  White - 
sell  as  chairman  of  the  refreshment  committee. 

Hallowe'en,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania,  is  the 
"one  time  of  the  year  when  every  woman  satisfies  her 
natural  desire  to  he  somebody  else.  It  is  then  that  the 
terror  of  the  school  creeps  out  garbed  as  the  demurest 
of  nuns,  that  the  grey  little  mouse  clanks  foith  with 
cutlass  and  hip  boots — and  Clara  Osgood  emerges  as 
Douglas  Fairbanks. 

"The  freshman  dressed  in  a  short  ruffly  skirt.  She 
indulged  in  lip-stick  to  her  heart's  content.  She  played 
games,  and  marched  in  the  grand  march,  and  won  a 
prize  for  the  cleverest  costume.  She  ate  doughnuts 
and  taffy  and  peanuts  and  apples;  she  drank  cider  (nice 
soft  cider!);  she  did  not  count  the  consequences  thereof. 
For  it  was  the  Hallowe'en  Party!" 

If  that  had  been  the  account  of  this  year's  Halloween 
party,  it  might  have  added  that  the  freshman  had  her 
fortune  told,  for  no  Hallowe'en  party  is  complete  with- 
out the  telling  of  fortunes.  She  would  have  learned 
about  her  life  line,  her  head  line,  her  heart  line,  and 
what  it  means  when  any  one  of  these  forks,  or  branches, 
or  is  chained,  or  has  spots  on  it.  She  would  have 
learned  what  it  means  to  have  an  overdeveloped,  nor- 
mal, or  underdeveloped  bump  of  Jupiter,  of  Venus,  and 
of  Mars,  and  would  have  been  delighted  to  discover 
that  she  had  the  turned  back  thumb  which  indicates 
an  adaptable  nature. 

All  this  the  freshman  might  have  learned,  and  more; 
and  evei-y  P.  C.  W.  student  may  do  likewise  by  attend- 
ing the  Hallowe'en  party  on  Friday,  October  29. 

Names  for  the  New  Houses 

"Stony  Corners,"  which  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, was  the  name  given  to  Dr.  Doxsee's  old  home, 
while  "Broad  View,"  which  was  suggested  by  Miss 
Bennett,  was  chosen  for  the  other  house.  A  number 
of  names  were  submitted  by  the  faculty,  but  very  few 
were  offered  by  the  students. 

Date  Set  for  Color  Day 

The  Color  Day  exercises  and  the  Song  Contest  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  November  4.  At  this  time  the 
freshmen  will  receive  their  colors,  yellow  and  white, 
and  each  class  will  sing  three  songs — a  serious  original 
song  which  will  be  suitable  for  a  college  song,  a  song 
chosen  from  the  Handbook,  and  a  humorous  original 
song. 
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The  Story  of  Philosophy 

Bellamy  Partridge,  editor  of  BOOK  CHAT,  says  of 
the  Story  of  Philosophy  which  shows  promise  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season: 
"There  may  have  appeared  this  season  a  more  de- 
lightful book  than  Will  Durant's  Story  of  Philosophy, 
but  if  so,  I  have  not  seen  it.  To  his  unending  credit 
and  the  joy  of  his  readers,  Mr.  Durant  has  rescued  from 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  scholasticism  the  world's 
great  thinkers  and  their  efforts  to  solve  the  enigmas  of 
life.  And  how  satisfyingly  he  has  done  this!  Wit,  in- 
cisive and  stimulating,  sparkles  through  liis  pages,  and 
sympathy  goes  always  with  understanding. 

"Knowing  that  the  layman  must  approach  philosophy 
through  a  sympathy  for  its  makers,  Mr.  Durant  first 
brings  to  life  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  followers, 
paints  their  backgrounds  with  sharp,  vivid  strokes  and 
then  explains  with  marvelous  clarity  their  contributions 
to  the  world's  thought.  He  has  absorbed  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  his  predecessors  and  his  exposi- 
tions glow  with  all  the  vitality  of  the  originals.  Read- 
ing him,  we  are  torn  between  a  desire  to  stop  to  investi- 
gate the  books  from  which  he  quotes  so  tantalizingly 
and  the  necessity  of  reading  "just  one  page  more"  in 
that  absorbing  Story  of  Philosophy. 

"Since  Mr.  Durant  has  chosen  to  tell  the  "story" 
rather  than  the  "histoi-y"  of  speculative  thought,  he 
has  been  able  to  humanize  his  material  by  centering 
it  around  certain  dominant  personalities.  There  are 
some  who  will  quarrel  with  his  omission  of  Havelock 
Ellis  and  certain  lesser  figures  in  contemporary  thought 
but  the  exigencies  of  space  make  his  condensation  neces- 
sary in  order  that  he  may  have  freedom  to  make  the 
men  he  does  treat  come  to  life. 

"It  is  a  book  all  intelligent  laymen  have  longed  for 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  was  not  written  before.  Per- 
haps in  the  years  to  come  not  the  least  of  H.  G.  Wells' 
distinctions  will  be  the  fact  that  he  began  with  The 
Outline  of  History  the  series  of  outlines  which  flowered 
into  The  Story  of  Philosophy. 
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Activities  of  Miss  Coolidge 

Miss  Coolidge  spoke  at  the  Perry  high  school  on 
Monday,  October  11,  is  speaking  today  at  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
conference  banquet,  and  will  address  the  Ridgeville 
Women's  Club  on  Tuesday,  October  19. 

Miss  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Rockwell  and  Miss  Goodell  will 
give  the  Stevenson  program  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Colloquium  Club  which  will  be  held  at  P.  C.  W. 
on  Monday,  October  25. 
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"Nearly  New"  Rummage  Sale 

Donations  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  pianos  to  roller 
skates,  grandmother's  black  satin  dress  (forgotten  in 
a  trunk  for  years)  to  baby's  toys  (just  outgrown), 
father's  to  husband's  silk  hats,  Prince  Albert  suits  to 
present  day  knickers,  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the 
"Nearly  New"  Shop,  5943-45,  Penn  Avenue,  where  the 
Alumnae  will  conduct  a  rummage  sale  on  October  28, 
29  and  -30.  The  proceeds  are  to  complete  the  furnish- 
ings in  the  chapel.  Rooms  will  be  open  after  October 
25  to  receive  goods. 
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Laud  Ahead 

The  freshman,  poor  thing,  is  finding  little  flaws  in 
her  conceptions  of  college.  She  is  lamenting  that  some 
kind  person  did  not  tell  her  that  the  radiant  picture 
in  her  mind  was  doomed  to  be  crushed  to  fragments 
by  civil  wars,  bloodless  revolutions,  showers  of  earth- 
worms, and  strings  of  irregular  verbs.  All  through 
high  school  she  has  been  impatient  for  that  moment 
when  she  should  step  through  the  shining  archway  into 
that  realm  of  realms,  termed  collegiate.  She  has  dis- 
carded such  elementary  studies  as  English  grammar, 
geometry,  and  Latin,  to  pass  on  to  subjects  with  vague 
and  unpronounceable  names,  such  as  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, economics,  and  bacteriology. 

After  struggling  for  hours  with  heaps  upon  heaps 
of  assignments,  she  lifts  her  aching  head  in  rebellion. 

"Is  this  what  you  expected  of  college?"  she  demands 
of  her  roommate. 

"No!"  comes  the  emphatic  reply.  "Goodnight!  I 
didn't  think  we'd  have  to  study  all  the  time!  I  knew 
it  wouldn't  be  a  cinch,  but  I  didn't  expect  them  to  lay 
it  on  as  thick  as  this.    We  simply  can't  do  it  all!" 

"I'm  so  tired!  I  brought  my  little  parrot  lamp  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  be  peachy  for  midnight  feeds, 
and  I  haven't  even  thought  of  using  it.  They  don't 
do  things  like  that  here,  and  anyway,  I'm  so  dead  tired 
when  ten-fifteen  comes  that  I  just  roll  in,  and  praise 
the  saints  that  I'm  not  allowed  to  study  any  longer." 

"Well,  I  thought  college  was  going  to  be  jolly  good 
fun.  In  the  'Betty  Wales'  books  and  'When  Patty  Went 
to  College,'  they  had  the  best  times.  They  made  apple 
pie  beds  for  people  they  didn't  like  and  had  fudge 
and  welsh  rarebits  and  secret  clubs,  and — it  isn't  like 
that  at  all!" 

"I  should  say  not!  I  expected  the  upper  classmen  to 
be  real  high-hat,  and  wipe  their  feet  on  us,  and  I  got 
ready  to  be  defiant,  but  they  have  been  so  friendly! 
They  actually  make  you  want  to  be  nice  to  them.  Why 
I  quaked  every  time  I  thought  of  living  in  a  house  with 
sophomores." 

Cherrio,  little  freshman!  Think  of  the  fun  at  the 
parties  the  juniors  and  sophomores  planned  for  you. 
Just  wait  for  the  Halloween  Party,  your  own  class 
dance,  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  Faculty  Play,  the 
Prom  and  May  Day!  You  will  find  yourself  telling 
stories  of  all  these  frolics  to  other  high  school  hopefuls, 
just  as  we  told  them  to  you.  After  all,  only  one  person 
in  a  hundred  is  really  interested  in  hearing  of  how 
hard  you  study,  and,  like  as  not,  that  person  is  your 
father. 
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Alumnae  News 

George  Deveraux  Gordon  announces  his  arrival  at 
the  home  of  Miriam  McGormley  Gordon,  September 
2.3,  1926. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer,  as  Alumnae-Tnistee,  will 
be  the  ofl^cial  representative  of  the  college  at  the  inaug- 
uration of  Dr.  John  Carey  Acheson  as  president  of 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  Friday, 
October  15.  Mrs.  Marshal  Muir  (Mary  Shane  '25)  wi'll 
also  represent  the  college. 

Hester  Deller  has  been  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
with  heart  trouble  recently.  She  is  now  convalescing 
at  her  home  in  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  is  taking  a  vacation  trip  in  the 
East.  She  expects  to  visit  the  P.  C.  W.  clubs  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 

'The  Dilworth  Hall  Alumnae  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  October  26,  at  2:30  in  the  Berry  Hall  draw- 
ing room. 

Decade  VI  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  October 
23,  at  2:30  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room. 


Faculty  Tea 

Miss  Marks  will  entertain  the  faculty  at  tea  on  Tues- 
day, October  19,  from  4:30  to  6:00  in  the  Beri-y  Hall 
drawing  room. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Dens 

(From  a  Sophomore's  Point  of  View) 

News!  Glorious  reports  of  activities  at  P.  C.  W. 
during  the  summer  had  reached  our  ears.  It  was  with 
great  enthusiasm  that  we  all  came  back  to  the  college 
on  the  hill  for  we  had  heard  of  many  improvements. 

While  at  camp,  we  heard  that  the  college  adminis- 
trators were  contemplating  the  moving  of  the  day  stu- 
dents' dens.  By  this  anonymous  report,  portable  dens, 
one  for  each  class,  were  to  be  erected  on  the  campus. 
This  was  to  us  a  very  attractive  plan.  No  more  would 
we  be  annoyed  when  coal  was  shoveled  into  Berry  Hall 
just  below  the  old  freshman  den.  No  more  would  the 
freshmen  be  ordered  to  hand  over  "ink  or  your  life" 
to  the  upper  classmen. 

On  registration  day  we  met  at  the  door  some  girls 
who  had  already  been  through  the  college.  They  con- 
ducted us  to  pur  new  den.  There  it  stood  in  all  its 
orderliness.  Blue  and  white  checked  linoleum  covered 
the  floor.  The  tables  and  chairs  were  painted  blue,  and 
each  chair  leg  stood  on  a  precise  square  of  the  linoleum. 

With  many  Oh's  and  Ah's  the  den  was  duly  admired. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  ours. 

''How  did  the  sophomores  happen  to  get  such  a 
pretty  den?"  someone  asked. 

"Yes,"  added  another.  "Last  year,  every  chair  that 
the  upper  classmen  left  in  our  den  had  a  broken  leg." 

"Oh,  this  isn't  for  the  sophomores  alone.  It's  for  all 
the  day  students." 

Everyone  in  one  den!  Awful!  No  more  can  we  dis- 
cuss affairs  of  state,  no  more  can  we  gossip  about  the 
other  classes,  especially  the  freshmen,  nor  will  we  be 
able  to  talk  about  the  way  the  sophomores  will  wallop 
the  freshmen  in  the  coming  hockey  and  basketball 
games. 

But  the  worst  conflict  has  arisen  over  the  telephone. 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  customary  for  freshmen  to 
answer  the  'phone,  but  even  that  mild  form  of  hazing, 
if  it  may  be  called  such,  has  been  abolished.  If  a 
freshman  does  not  feel  like  answering  the  telephone 
(and  she  usually  doesn't),  she  is  able  to  get  by  with 
the  excuse  that  she  didn't  hear  it  ringing.  Thus  "affairs 
go  since  the  passing  of  the  dens. 

Really  it  is  a  most  sad  and  deplorable  state  of  affairs! 

Junior-Freshman  Party 

The  juniors  held  their  traditional  entertainment  for 
the  freshmen  last  Wednesday  evening.  This  affair  was 
what  might  be  termed  a  "family  party,"  including  all 
ages  and  all  stages,  and  the  decreasing  disparity  be- 
tween the  older  and  younger  generations  was  more 
than  ever  noticeable. 

The  program  embraced  one  perfectly  black  minstrel 
show  under  the  interlocutorship  of  Mitz  Gillander. 
Sambo,  Bozo,  Beeno  and  Bimbo,  resolved  themselves 
into  none  other  than  Geer,  Bigg,  Osgood  and  Parkins 
in  private  life.  Nine  other  hale  juniors  completed  the 
cast.  There  were  no  noticeable  slip-ups;  the  juniors 
pride  themselves  on  having  produced  the  One  Perfect 
Performance.  Refreshments  added  the  crowning  and 
concluding  touch  to  a  successful  evening. 

For  further  details  ask  any  freshman. 
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The  Wayfarer 

The  wayfa]?er, 

Percei\'ing  the  pathway  to  truth, 

Was  struck  with  astonishment. 
"Ha,"  he  said 

"I  see  that  no  one  has  passed  here 
"In  a  long  time." 

Later  he  saw  that  each  weed 

"Was  a  singular  knife 
"Well,"  he  mumbled  at  last, 
"Doubtless  there  are  other  roads." 

— Stephen  Crane. 

The  freshman  made  a  budget. 

"At  8:30,"  she  said,  "I  will  study  history;  at  11:00  I 
will  study  French;  at  1:30  I  will  study  English.  Then 
when  I  am  through  with  my  lessons  I  will  have  time 
for  Glee  Club,  and  hockey,  and  dancing,  and  Reymer's, 
and  bridge." 

All  of  her  friends  envied  the  little  freshman  her  easy 
path  among  the  sharp  knives  of  the  first  month  of 
study. 

The  freshman,  in  her  turn,  en\'ied  them  the  8:30's 
they  spent  in  straightening  their  rooms,  or  playing 
solitaire,  and  the  eleven  o'clock's  they  spent  in  reading 
the  newest  novel,  or  trying  to  find  someone  to  open  the 
candy  shop. 

"They  will  wish  they  had  followed  my  plan,  when 
it's  time  for  hour  writtens,  and  mid-semester,  and  se- 
mester examinations,"  she  consoled  herself. 


For  she  realized  that  the  pathway  to  her  goal  was  a 
seldom  traveled  one. 

But  gradually  she  too  took  on  the  ways  of  her  asso- 
ciates; she  had  discovered  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
strong  enough  to  travel  by  oneself. 

Then  came  the  mid-semester  examinations.  The  little 
freshman  was  heart-broken  when  she  learned  that  her 
A  of  the  first  month  had  changed  to  a  C. 

As  she  had  crammed  the  night  before  the  exam,  she 
had  thought  regretfully  of  the  discarded  budget. 

"Well,"  she  mumbled  at  last,  "doubtless  there  are 
other  roads." 


It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  Dr.  Gaetona  Salvemini, 
called  by  Dr.  Rosselli  a  "theorist,"  speak  on  "The  Ori- 
gins and  Meaning  of  Italian  Fascism"  at  the  University 
Extension  lecture  on  December  6. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  rubber  rugs  which  have  been 
put  in  the  aisles  in  the  chapel  will  lessen  the  noise 
which  has   annoyed   Miss   Goodell   during  the   prelude. 


No  ruling  was  made  concerning  card  playing  in  the 
den  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Student 
Council  and  the  class  officers  who  are  day  students,  but 
every  girl  will  do  as  she  thinks  best  about  playing 
during  academic  hours. 


The  Blue  Room  has  grown  indispensible  already;  it 
is  invaluable  for  holding  evening  class  meetings,  and 
is  a  supplement  to  the  drawing  room  for  parties  in  the 
houses,  besides  being  a  den  for  the  day  students  who 
are  planning  to  furnish  it  with  more  pillows  and  some 
lamps. 


Shall  P.  C.  W.  have  a  debating  team  ?  From  time  to 
time  the  Spoken  English  department  has  received  re- 
quests for  debates  with  other  colleges.  This  year  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  a  course  in  organized 
debating  which  a  number  of  students  who  are  interested 
in  this  activity  have  joined. 

Arrows  and  Darts 

"Arrows  and  Darts"  was  the  name  decided  upon 
last  year  for  the  open  forum  column  of  The  Arrow. 
This  department  will  be  continued  this  year,  and  will 
include  contributions  from  anyone  who  wishes  to  com- 
ment on,' or  criticize,  affairs  of  college  interest.  All 
communications  must  be  signed  with  the  writer's  ini- 
tials and  class  numerals,  and  may  be  left  in  The  Arrow 
box  outside  of  the  chapel,  or  in  post  office  box  35. 

The  New  Aluninae  Recorder 

This  year  the  Alumnae  Recorder  is  being  published 
as  a  quarterly  rather  than  as  a  yearly  magazine.  The 
first  issue  which  came  out  on  October  7,  is  interesting 
to  the  P.  C.  W.  students  as  well  as  to  the  Alumnae, 
for  it  contains  thoroughly  readable  articles  and  college 
news.  Copies  have  been  placed  in  the  Blue  Room  and 
in  the  Reading  Room  for  inspection. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Athletic  Notes 

The  Athletic  Association  lielcl  its  first  meeting  on 
Saturday,  October  9,  at  whicli  tlie  following  rules  were 
decided  upon: 

1.  In  hockey,  every  girl  must  have  at  least  four 
practices  to  be  eligible  to  play  in  the  inter-class  games. 

2.  In  basketball,  every  girl  must  have  at  least  nine 
practices   before  she  is  eligible. 

In  this  way  more  interest  and  cooperation  will  be 
shown  in  the  games. 

Watch  the  bulletin  board  for  the  time  scheduled  to 
play  off  your  tennis  matches!  The  second  round  should 
be  played  off  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  there  will  be 
good  weather  left  for  the  finals  in  the  toumament. 
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Vespers 

The  vesper  service  of  Sunday  evening,  October  3, 
was  somewhat  of  a  variation  of  the  usual  vesper  serv- 
ice. It  consisted  of  an  entirely  musical  program,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Goodell.  The  opening  hymn  and  the 
"Gloria"  were  followed  by  three  beautiful  organ  solos: 
"Consolation,"  by  Mendelssohn;  "Varspille,"  by  Bach; 
and   "Prayer  and   Cradle,"   by  Lacy. 

The  subject  of  Miss  Coolidge's  vesper  talk  for  Sun- 
day, October  10,  was  "To  Love  Mercy."  This  is  the 
second  of  the  talks  Miss  Coolidge  has  given,  using  for 
her  text  the  three  requirements  of  our  Lord,  "to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  live  humbly."  Miss  Coo- 
lidge emphasized  the  unusual  opportunity  offered  to 
college  girls  for  training  themselves  to  think  kindly, 
act  mercifully,  and  "rejoice  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoice 
in  the  truth."  She  explained  that  there  can  be  nothing 
gi-eater  in  the  lives  of  students  than  a  desire  to  be 
broad-minded,  just,  kind,  and  willing  to  see  the  truth. 
A  vocal  solo  by  Henrietta  Spellsberg  was  a  pleasing 
part  of  the  service. 


Freshman-Sophomore  Picnic 

Wednesday — Rain!  And  along  with  the  intermittent 
drizzle  fell  the  anxious  spirits  of  the  sophomores,  for 
they  were  to  entertain,  and  of  the  freshmen,  for  they 
were  to  be  entertained.  The  sky  looked  so  forbidding 
even  in  its  most  auspicious  moments  that  the  gym  was 
finally  decided  upon  as  the  most  reliable  picnic-grounds, 
and  Prick's  Woods  was  definitely  and  'regretfully  re- 
linquished. 

Which  change  in  the  environment  necessitated  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  program.  Dancing,  per- 
force, became  the  leading  sport,  into  the  midst  of  which 
was  introduced  a  mildly  gymnastic  "Paul  Jones."  The 
freshmen  all  proved  the  utmost  agility  in  tripping  the 
light  fantastic  while  the  sophomores  grimly  assumed 
the  masculine  prerogatives  of  choosing  and  steering. 
Miss  Marks  and  Miss  Croff  were  among  the  socially 
elite  present,  and  Miss  Coolidge  spared  a  few  minutes 
to  come  in  and  join  the  fun. 

Hot  dogs — with  the  essential  pickle  and  mustard — 
hot  baked  beans — rolls  and  ice  cream — all  those  were 
eaten — and  everyone  said  it  had  been  almost  as  much 
fun  inside  as  it  could  have  been  out,  and  that  they 
wished  to  have  another  picnic — soon! 


Senior  Class  Play 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  intense  actiiaty 
that  causes  it  to  hold  evening  conclaves  in  the  den, 
the  senior  class  is  prepared  to  announce  that  much  of 
its  energy  is  being  directed  to  the  choice  of  a  class 
play.  Helen  Bepler,  who  has  been  appointed  chaiiTnan 
of  the  Class  Play  Committee  has  for  her  assistants 
Mary  Louise  Bell,  Isabel  Epley,  Christine  Griggs,  Mar- 
garet Hogan,  Frances  House,  Emelyn  Taylor,  and  Ame- 
lia White.  The  commitee  has  been  busy  selecting  various 
plays  to  be  considered  for  possible  production,  for  the 
class  has  decided  upon  a  costume  play,  but  not  a  Shake- 
spearian one.  It  has  been  decided  also  to  have  the  cast 
chosen  by  the  class,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee of  judges  headed  by  Miss  Kerst.  Other  than  these 
facts  nothing  can  be  told — whether  or  not  it  will  be  an 
outdoor  play,  whether  tragedy  or  comedy  shall  prevail, 
what  dramatic  stars  shall  lead  the  cast  are  matters  of 
the  future  which  will  be  announced  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  decided  upon  in  the  evening  seclusion  of  the 
den. 

■♦•«)l5»-f 

Club  News 

Ukelele  Club — The  Ukelele  Club  has  grown  to  twen- 
ty-five members  this  year.  At  the  meetings,  which  are 
held  every  Friday  at  3:30  o'clock,  short  musical  pro- 
g-rams will  break  the  monotony  of  practice  and  encour- 
age originality.  The  first  regular  meeting  is  to  be  on 
October  22  to  which  all  members  are  urged  to  bring 
their  fifty  cents  as  club  dues,  and  suggestions  for  a 
club  name.  All  members  should  be  present  with  their 
instruments  and  pep. 

Some  of  the  girls  are  still  doubtful  about  joining  the 
club,  but  if  they  are  talented  they  are  needed,  and  if 
they  are  not,  the  club  will  be  glad  to  impart  its  knowl- 
edge to  them.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  join  should  see 
Mary  Lou  Jones  promptly,  and  then  come  and  join  in 
the  Ukelele  Club's  good  times. 

Le  Cercle  Francais — The  opening  meeting  of  Le  Cer 
cle  Francais  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  20. 
Miss  Ely  and  Miss  Houston  will  speak  of  their  summers 
in  France. 

It  was  voted  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
club  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased  student  en- 
rollment. 

International  Relations  Chib — The  opening  I.  R.  C. 
meeting  which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October 
27,  will  take  the  form  of  a  tea  for  the  new  members  of 
the  History  faculty  and  the  new  club  members  which 
include  the  junior  history  majors  and  the  following 
sophomores — Lois  Thompson,  Margaret  Constans, 
Dorothy  Appleby  and  Mary  Jane  Dom. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu — In  Woodland  Hall,  on  October  2, 
Miss  Meloy  entertained  the  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Club 
and  Lambda  Pi  Mu  at  a  tea  given  in  honor  of  Miss 
Flynn. 

Dramatic  Club — Dramatic  Club  has  riot  yet  chosen 
its  new  members,  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  thirty- 
seven  girls  who  have  signed  up  have  finished  their  try- 
outs. 

The  Dramatic  Club  plav  will  be  given  on  November 
19  and  20. 

Glee  Club — On  Sunday,  November  14,  the  Glee  Club 
will    sing   at   the    Emory    Methodist    Church. 
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I  Like  College  Girls 

I  like  college  girls 
They  are  so  naive 
And  so  sophisticated 
Their  hair  looks   so   odd 
And  they  wear  such  big  shoes 
Or  such  little  ones. 

I  like  college  girls 

Especially  freshmen — ■ 
They  either  "are"  or  they  "aren't" 
And  those  who  "aren't"  usually 
Change  their  minds  and  take 
A  correspondence  course 

I  like  college  girls 

Especially  sophomores— 
They  are  so  enthusiastic 
Everywhere  you  go  you 
Either  see  them  or  hear  them 
Or  both — mostly  both. 

I  like  college  girls 
Especially  juniors — 

Because  they  are  so  nice. 

I  like  college  girls 
Especially  seniors — 

Because  they  don't  know  half  so  much 

As  freshmen 

And  they  are  always  going 

To  do  practice  teaching 

And  they  play  bridge  and 

Drive  cars. 

I  like  college  girls! 

They  are  always  talking 

And  saying  little 

Or  they  keep  quiet 

And  mean  a  lot. 
It's  too  bad  all  girls  can't  be 

College  girls 
I  like  college  girls. 

— H.  G.    28 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

On  October  5,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  an  Eaglesmere 
meeting  in  the  chapel.  Rachel  Stevenson  read  The 
Serncon  on  the  Mount,  the  same  scripture  lesson  that 
Bruce  Curry  read  to  the  girls  at  the  conference,  and 
added  some  of  his  comments.  Rachel  Moore  spoke 
about  the  daily  program  at  the  conference,  and  about 
the  discussion  gi-oups.  Clara  Colteryahn  told  of  the 
speakers  and  Frances  Ray  gave  an  interesting  view 
of  the  social  life  at  Eaglesmere,  and  of  the  fun  the 
P.  C.  W.  girls  had  at  their  cottage. 

At  this  meeting  all  of  the  'Y'  members  were  invited 
to  attend  a  Gypsy  Patteran  on  the  evening  of  October 
12.  No  one  wants  to  miss  the  fun  of  following  the 
Gypsy's  trail  in  the  dark,  of  the  marshmallow  toast, 
and  of  the  fortune  telling  on  the  hockey  field. 

On  October  12  a  recognition  service  was  held  for 
both  the  new  and  the  old  members.  Elise  Searing  rep- 
resented the  new  g-irls  and  Sally  Davies  the  old,  and 
each  told  what  she  expected  to  receive  and  to  give  to 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  this  year.  The  recognition  service, 
which  every  one  will  remember,  was  beautifully  and 
impressively  carried  out  with  candles. 

Miss  Croff,  the  faculty  advisor  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
will  address  the  meeting  on  October  19. 

The  first  Y.  W.  C.  A.-Industrial  dinner  will  be  held 
on  October  20  in  the  Blue  Room. 
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and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
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Organ  Recitals 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  hearing  worth-while 
music  is  now  being  offered  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
in  Dr.  Heinroth's  free  organ  recitals  which  are  given 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  at  Carnegie 
Music  Hall. 

Dr.  Heinroth  is,  perhaps,  the  best  organist  in  the 
world  today.  He  spent  the  past  summer  abi'oad,  giv- 
ing concerts  and  recitals,  and  his  fame  is  recognized 
throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  His  pro- 
grams are  sufficiently  varied  to  please  the  tastes  of 
everyone,  and  his  interpretation  of  music  is  perfect. 

P.  C.  W.  students  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  unusual 
opportunity,  especially  since  the  college  is  situated  so 
conveniently  near  the  Carnegie  Institute.  These  recit- 
als provide  a  very  pleasant  and  beneficial  means  of 
spending.  Sunday  afternoons. 

What  They  Buy 

The  autumn  number  of  Brentano's  BOOK  CHAT 
gives  on  interesting  compilation  of  the  best  selling 
books  in  three  of  the  most  widely  separated  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  United  States. 

"Only  a  single  book  on  the  San  Francisco  list  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  either  Chicago  or  New  York,  al- 
though most  of  the  titles  have  been  listed  in  one  or  both 
places.  But  it  does  seem  strange  that  Chicago  has  not 
yet  discovered  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  or  Nize  Baby. 
it  is  also  a  bit  curious  to  see  such  a  rollicking  bit  of 
nonsense  as  Nize  Baby  tussling  with  a  religious  book 
like  The  Book  Nobody  Knows  for  first  place. 

Fiction 


NEW  YORK 


1.  The  Silver  Spoon 

2.  Gentlemen   Prefer 
Blondes 

3.  Exquisite  Perdita 

4.  Afternoon 

5.  Helen  of  Troy 

1.  Beau  Sabreur 

2.  The  Silver  Spoon 

3.  Exquisite  Perdita 

4.  Sorrell  and  Son 

5.  Hangman's  House 


6.  Hangman's   House 

7.  Mantrap 

8.  Sorrell  and  Son 

9.  Beau  Sabreur 
10.  O  Genteel  Lady 


CHICAGO 

6. 

7. 


9. 
10. 


Hounds  of  Spring 
The  Silver  Stallion 
Show  Business 
Count  Bruga 
The  Blue  Window 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


1.  Wild  Geese 

2.  Perennial   Bachelor 

3.  Helen  of  Troy 

4.  An  American  Tragedy 

5.  Thunder  on  the  Left 


6.  Keeper  of  the  Bees 

7.  The  Black  Flemings 

8.  Pig  Iron 

9.  Snowshoe  Al 
.  10.  Soundings 


General 

NEW  YORK 

1.  Nize  Baby  4.  Mauve  Decade 

2.  Book  Nobody  Knows      '     5.  Winnowed  Wisdom 

3.  Stoi-y  of  Philosophy 

CHICAGO 

1.  Story  of  Philosophy  4.  Arcturus  Adventure 

2.  Our  Times  5.  Abraham  Lincoln 

3.  Today  and  Tomorrow 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1.  Page   Letters  4.  Papers    of    Colonel 

2.  Fruit  of  Family  Tree  House 

3.  Anatole  France  Himself      5.  Man  Nobody  Knows 
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Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.     6222  Frankstown  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 
WEST  MARKET 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 
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Home  of  Women^s 

Hart,  Shaff ner  and  Marx 

Wearing  Apparel 


Second  Floor 
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Possibly  you  can't  spend  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  with  the  home  folks  or 
those  old  friends.  But  you  can  do  the 
next   best   thing — send   photographs. 

It's  not  too  early  to  think  of  Christ- 
mas portraits.  Make  an  appointment 
now  and  miss  t/ie   December  rush 

J.  D.  STRICKLER 

Photographs  of  Artistic  Excellence 
6016  PENN  AVENUE 


Goodwdy  Millinery 

Specializing  in  Hats 
from    $5,  $10,  $15 

Large  and  small  head  sizes 

408  Sixth  Avenue  [with  Daniels] 

Opposite  New  Woolworth  Building 


Correct  Apparel  .  .  . 

the  aim  of  every  Miss — be  it 
for  street,  sports,  campus  or 
formal  occasions.  Our  Fash- 
ion Preeminence  is  the  result 
of  constant  vigilance  of  the 
fashion  trend,  and  being  first 
to  present  the  new,  authentic 
creations  as  dictated  by  New 
York  and  Paris.  Regardless  of 
your  needs,  here  you  will  find 
a  comprehensive  selection. 

MILES  SHOPPE 

"Miles  Ahead  in  Styles" 

Penn  Avenue  at  Frankstown 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


MARINARO  HAIR 
SHOPPE 

Ladies'  Hair  Cutting    Marcelling 
Eugene  Method  of  Permanent  Waving 

New    Sesqui   Bob — Marinaro   the  Originator 

Grant  9260 
PENN  AVENUE  AT   STANWIX   STREET 


JOHN  J,  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Telephone  Court  2370 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE   COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Qet  it  at  Graff's  .  .  . 

Where  You  Get  the  Best  Hard- 
ware,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Houie 
Furnishings,  Radios  and  Supplies 

GRAFF  EiROTHERS,  Inc. 

Hiland  3050  5912  Penn  Avenue 
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Faculty  Sponsors  "Ghosts" 

The  P.  C.  W.  faculty  are  sponsoring  Mrs.  Fiske  in 
"Ghosts"  by  Ibsen,  on  its  opening  night,  Monday, 
November  15,  in  tlie  Pitt  Theatre,  to  complete  their 
pledge  to  the  Endowment  and  Building  Fund,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  Organ  Fund. 

"Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  title  role  of  Mrs.  Alving  finds 
scope  for  the  rare  powers  that  have  made  her  famous 
in  several  of  Ibsen's  great  plays.  With  the  exception 
of  Eleanora  Duse  there  has  been  no  other  artist  whose 
mental  and  dramatic  equipment  are  adapted  so  per- 
fectly to  understanding  and  expressing  the  profound 
inner  meaning  of  Ibsen's  creations." 

The  permanent  benefit  committee  consists  of  Miss 
Kerst  as  chairman,  Miss  Stuart,  and  Miss  MacKenzie. 
The  publicity  committee  includes  Miss  Marks  as  chair- 
man, Miss  Brownslee,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Shamberger, 
Miss  Bennett,  Miss  Croff,  Miss  Jewell,  Miss  Irvine, 
Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Kinder;  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  sale  of  tickets  is  made  up  of  Miss  Stuart  as 
chairman.  Miss  Stevenson  and  Miss  Borland;  the  pro- 
gram committee  is  comprised  of  Miss  MacKenzie  as 
chairman,  Mrs.  Rockwell,  Miss  Craig,  Miss  Flynn,  and 
Miss  Croif;  and  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  candy 
has  for  its  chairman  Miss  Bair,  and  its  other  members 
Miss  Houston,  Miss  Jewell,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Miss  Quain- 
tance,  Mrs.  Woodward  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 

The  opening  night  of  "Ghosts"  should  be  the  best 
night  of  the  week  for  the  cast  will  be  interested  in 
creating  a  good  impression  for  its  first  night,  and  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  large  audience  made  up  mainly  of 
college  people.  Those  who  attended  the  opening  night 
of  Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  faculty  last  year,  realize  how  delightful 
the  opening  night  of  Ibsens'  "Ghosts"  will  be. 

Dinner  for  Critic  Teachers 

On  the  evening  of  November  19,  the  critic  teachers 
under  whom  the  practice  teachers  are  working  will  be 
entertained  by  the  college  at  a  buffet  dinner  in  Berry 
Hall  Drawing  Room.  Following  the  dinner,  the  teach- 
ers will  be  guests  at  the  performance  of  Captain  Apple- 
jack, the  Dramatic  Club  Play. 

Permanent  Nominating  Committee  Elections 

Marybelle  Carroll  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Nominating  Committee.  Isabel  Epley  is  the 
senior  member,  Frances  Frost  the  junior,  and  Frances 
Reeder  the  sophomore  member  of  the  committee. 


"Captain  Applejack" 

The  cast  for  the  Dramatic  Club  play,  "Captain 
Applejack,"  by  Walter  Hackett,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  November  19 
and  20,  includes: 

Lush    Helen   Furman 

Poppy  Fane Betty  Wattles 

Mrs.   Whatcombe Betty  Rial 

Ambrose  Applejack Margaret  McCown 

Anna  Valeska Ruth  Gillander 

Mrs.  Pengard Ethel  Hamilton 

Horace  Pengard Hortense  Iback 

Ivan  Borolsky Mary  Crawford 

Maid   Bessie  Rosen 

Dumet   Margaret  Port 

Johning  Jason Pearl  Bigg 

Pirates — Virginia  Ray,  Katherine  McClaran,  Edith 
Hays,  Margaret  Jones,  Evelyn  Newton,  Clara 
Osgood,  Betty  Porter,  Margaret  Woolridge. 

Prompter   Bessie  Rosen 

Stage  Manager   Clara  Osgood 

Business  Manager Ruth  McKeever 

The  price  of  tickets  will  be  $1.00. 

Judging  "The  Pennsylvanian" 

The  Art  Crafts  Guild  awarded  The  Pennsylvanian 
for  1926  honorable  mention  in  Class  VII,  which  in- 
cludes all  of  the  women's  colleges,  in  its  national  con- 
test for  year  books.  The  final  decision  was  based  on 
the  number  of  points  received  by  the  annual.  A  gi-ade 
of  Excellent  merited  100  points.  Good  75  points,  Fair 
50  points  and  Poor  25  points. 

The  Pennsylvanian  received  the  grade  of  excellent 
for  its  cover,  fly-sheets,  classes  and  administration  de- 
partment, engraving,  printing  and  photography.  The 
design  of  the  cover  was  judged  significant,  the  material 
substantial,  and  the  color  scheme  related.  The  Ex 
Libris  was  excellent.  The  faculty  section  was  "inter- 
esting." 

The  grade  of  good  was  given  the  opening  pages,  the 
division  and  subdivision  pages,  organizations,  literary 
content,  humor  section,  advertising  section,  originality, 
page  balance  and  typography,  and  art  work. 

The  grade  of  fair  was  given  the  view  section,  the 
feature  section,  and  the  athletic  section,  while  nothing 
about  The  Pennsylvanian  was  judged  poor. 

Miss  Coolidge  suggested  that  part  of  the  money  left 
from  The  Pennsylvanian  be  used  to  frame  suitably 
the  certificate  of  award. 
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Alumnae  News 

Elizabeth  Hubbard  '26,  will  be  married  on  December 
29  to  Wylie  Ewing. 

Decade  VI.  held  a  meeting  in  Berry  Hall  on  Satur- 
day, October  23.  Mrs.  Doxsee  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  Ibsen,  his  life  and  works.  She  particularly  men- 
tioned "Ghosts." 

The  constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  two 
officers  to  hold  the  positions  of  secretary  and  treasurer, 
instead  of  having  only  one  for  the  combined  positions. 
Louise  Graham  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Lois  Brown, 
secretary. 

The  New  York  P,  C.  W.  Club  met  on  October  11  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Lexington  Avenue.  They  hope  to 
hold  a  bridge  benefit  during  the  winter  to  earn  the 
remainder  of  their  Endowment  quota. 

The  Philadelphia  P.  C.  W.  Club  met  on  October  16 
at  Miss  Eleanor  Hamilton's  studio  on  Chestnut  street. 
They  are  selling  Christmas  cards  to  help  out  their 
quota. 

Catherine  Sayers  visited  the  college  for  the  Hal- 
lowe'en party  last  Friday  night. 
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Red  Cross  Drive  Opens 

The  tenth  annual  membership  roll  call  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  to  enroll  members  for  1927, 
will  be  held  from  Armistice  Day  through  Thanksgiving 
Day,  November  11-26. 

The  general  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
already  well-known,  but  less  well-known  are  its  prac- 
tical activities  which  form  the  principal  link  with  that 
organization  and  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

The  outstanding  leadership  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  developing  water-rescue,  swimming,  and  first 
aid,  the  first  two  of  which  are  closely  akin  to  athletic 
accomplishments,  has  made  such  instruction  generally 
received  in  higher  educational  institutions. 

Among  girls'  colleges  this  Red  Cross  activity  is  espe- 
cially popular.  Smith,  Wheaton,  Bryn  Mawr  and  West- 
ern College  for  Women,  being  the  leaders  in  interest, 
though  interest  is  widespread. 

In  technical  colleges  of  both  men  and  women,  other 
Red  Cross  instruction  courses  are  offered  and  have 
proven  valuable. 

Such  interest  among  all  these  institutions  emphasizes 
of  course  the  purely  practical  side  of  Red  Cross  service, 
and  is  natural  since  the  bulk  of  this  service  is  of  the 
most  practical,  designed  to  meet  the  every-day  require- 
ments of  America. 

The  less  material  side  of  this  work  however,  is  offered 
through  simple  membership  in  Red  Cross  ranks,  and 
has  its  reward  in  early  familiarity  with  the  precepts 
of  human  service  which  every  man  and  woman  who 
becomes  a  leader  is  called  on  to  exercise. 

The  TENTH  Annual  Membership  Roll  Call  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  an  invitation  to  become  identi- 
fied through  membership,  with  all  it  does.  President 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University,  has  accepted 
the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the  College  Roll  Call 
for  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  United  States  this  year. 


Evening   Gowns 

Essential  to  the  Social  Season 

Dancing,  dining,  parties  and 
theater  make  it  imperative 
for  every  Miss  to  be  cor- 
rectly attired.  She  may 
shop  here  with  that  assur- 
ance where  selections  in- 
clude scores  of  chic  Parisian 
Models  in  ravishing  colors, 
gorgeous  material  and  un- 
usual trimmings. 

MILES  SHOPPE 

"Miles  Ahead  in  Stylet" 

Penn  Avenue  at  Frankstown 

East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 
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For  November  Social  Affairs 
and  Thanksgiving 

TAFFIES     ::     CREAM  WAFERS 
CARAMELS  and  SALTED  NUTS 

Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6oi8  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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The  Arrow's  Point 

Compulsory  Chapel 

If  one  cares  to,  one  may  find  in  the  November 
Harper's  an  interesting  article  by  Charles  A.  Bennett 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  chapel  attendance  in 
college  should  be  compulsory.  The  author  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  compulsion  rather  than  freedom  in  religion 
because  of  its  disciplinary  value — the  point  made  being 
that  if  one  worships  only  when  so  inclined,  there  will 
not  be  enough  spiritual  sustenance.  Mr.  Bennett  also 
believes  that  institutional  religion  acts  as  a  stimulus 
and  a  support  to  personal  religion,  and  said  that  the 
religious  individualist  and  the  religious  institutionalist 
are  complementary  rather  than  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  Therefore  he  feels  that  a  college  which  has 
taken  the  pains  to  provide  a  chapel  and  a  religious  in- 
fluence for  its  students  should  have  the  same  right  to 
demand  chapel  attendance  as  it  does  to  demand  class 
attendance,  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  chapel  is 
beneficial.  But  with  all  his  carefully  compounded  points 
in  favor  of  compulsory  chapel  attendance  in  college, 
Mr.  Bennett  suggests  that  perhaps  the  law  should  hold 
good  for  just  the  first  two  years. 

To  my  mind,  that  is  quite  a  noble  suggestion — if  one 
reaches  her  junior  year  with  religion  engraved  on  her 
soul  she  will  be  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  attend  chapel  services;  if  she  does  not  believe  that 
chapel  attendance  will  help  her  in  any  way,  hers  is  the 
opportunity  to  stay  away.  There  is  no  question  that 
religious  doubt  does  pervade  one's  mind — chapel  serv- 
ices may  be  helpful  or  hindering  in  formulating  one's 
views.  Eventually  one  will  come  to  a  conviction  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  why  should  not  one  have  the  ex- 
perience of  settling  her  problem  as  she  desires — from 
the  youthful  viewpoint  of  seeing  for  herself. 

S.  L.,  '27. 

Will  Hold  Robin  Hood  Contest 

The  Blue  and  Grey  of  Hood  College  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  unique  archery  contest  which  will 
decide  who  .shall  have  the  title  of  Robin  Hood  for  the 
year  of  1926. 

"Who  is  to  be  awarded  the  title  of  Robin  Hood  for 
the  year  of  1926?"  the  article  reads.  "This  is  to  be 
decided  when  the  individual  tournaments  are  rounded 
up  in  a  few  weeks. 

"To  begin  with,  who  will  be  the  sure-shot  senior  to 
hold  the  name  of  William  Tell  the  fir.st?  He  may  have 
various  contestants,  but  there  is  just  one  apple  of  his 
eye.  The  jovial  Friar  Tuck  should  not  have  a  difficult 
time  in  finding  the  straight-aimed  junior,  or  juniors, 
who  can  best  mark  the  bull's  eye.  As  for  Allan-a-Dale, 
what  sophomore  is  gallant  enough  to  'break  up  the 
wedding  of  his  sweetheart  to  an  old  knight  and  marry 
her  himself?'  This  is  just  what  put  Allan  on  friendly 
terms  with  Robin  Hood.  How  many  .suitors  will  there 
be  to  contend  for  that  relationship  ?  John  may  have 
been  a  Little  Lieutenant  of  Robin  Hood,  but  he  had 
great  strength  and  skill  in  archery " 

P.  C.  W.  has  no  Robin  Hood  contest  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  things  athletic,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  cham- 
pionship cup  off'ered  to  the  winner  of  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment would  provide  as  great  an  incentive  as  the  title 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  a  more  permanent  one.  If  there 
are  any  pleasant  days  in  November,  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment contestants  are  urged  to  play  off  their  final  rounds. 


Possibly  you  can't  spend  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  with  the  home  folks  or 
those  old  friends.  But  you  can  do  the 
next   best   thing — send    photographs. 

J,  D.  STRICKLER 

Photographs  of  Artistic  Excellence 
6016  PENN  AVENUE 


Faculty  News 

Miss  Coolidge  represented  the  College  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pittsburgh  Public  School  Teachers  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Educational  Association,  Octo- 
ber 22,  at  Syria  Mosque.  She  spoke  on  "Open  Questions 
in  the  Education  of  Women."  Later,  in  the  business 
meeting,  she  had  an  opportunity  to  announce  the  Fac- 
ulty Benefit. 

Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks  and  Miss  Meloy  repre- 
sented the  College  at  the  dinner  of  the  Phoebe  Brashear 
Club  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on  October  25.  The  Phoebe 
Brashear  Club  is  composed  of  all  Pittsburgh  teachers, 
who  have  done  any  study  through  the  Frick  Commis- 
sion. Miss  Coolidge  greeted  the  group.  Dr.  Nudd  from 
the  summer  school  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Miss  Coolidge  spoke  on  the  summer  school  conducted 
at  P.  C.  W.  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  on  Thurs- 
day, November  4. 

Miss  Marks  addressed  the  Allegheny  High  School, 
"Go  to  College  '  Club  on  Wednesday,  November  3. 

Mr.  Kinder  and  Dr.  Skinner  represented  P.  C.  W. 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  high  school  building  in 
Monongahela  City.  State  Superintendent  Haas  was 
the  chief  speaker.  There  were  also  representatives 
from  Pitt,  Tech,  W.  and  J.,  California  Normal,  Char- 
leroi  Public  Schools  and  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools. 

P.  C.  W.  was  well  represented  at  Horne's  Book  Fair. 
Miss  Coolidge  acted  as  hostess  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  on  that  day  Dr.  Doxsee  introduced  the  speakers. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Green  was  the  hostess, 
and  on  Friday  afternoon.  Miss  Kerst. 

The  faculty  have  taken  two  tables  for  the  banquet 
to  be  given  on  November  11,  by  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  through  the  Churches. 

Miss  Madge  Kennedy  and  Jack  Williard,  both  play- 
ing in  "Love  in  a  Mist"  at  the  Nixon  Theatre,  were 
guests  at  the  faculty  tea  on  October  19.  The  students 
who  were  in  the  building  at  5:00  o'clock  sang  college 
songs  to  them. 

Vocational  Committee  Appointed 

Irene  Stout  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  voca- 
tional committee  which  consists  of  Eugenie  Negley, 
Rowena  Barr,  and  Ruth  Lupoid.  Betty  MacColl  will 
have  charge  of  the  posters. 
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Jehovah  Jlreh! 

"Her  dress  was  not  so  clean  as  sometime  it  had  been. 
Jehovah  Jireh!" — Sewall's  "Diary" 

Occasionally  it  is  just  as  amusing  to  sit  and  listen  to 
a  group  of  girls  talk  as  it  is  to  read  the  honest  words 
of  old  Samuel  Sewall,  particularly  if  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  an  absent  person.  Do  you  remember  how 
Samuel  admired  the  Widow  Winthrop,  and  how  per- 
sistently he  sought  to  change  her  aversion  to  moving 
over  to  the  other  side  of  town  ?  And  yet,  on  that  fate- 
ful November  day  when  she  at  last  rejected  him  de- 
cisively, he  was  so  utterly  human  that  he  noted  "her 
dress  was  not  so  clean " 

In  girls'  idle  conversations  about  their  friends,  what 
things  are  most  often  discussed?  Worthwhile  ones? 
Sometimees.  But — her  little  habits,  her  clothes,  her 
new  man,  how  "catty"  she  was, — 

For  that  matter,  how  many  lives  have  you? 

The  Englicode 

The  next,  the  November  19  issue  of  The  Arrow, 
will  contain  The  Englicode,  the  literary  supplement  to 
The  Arrow,  which  will  appear  with  it  four  times  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  The  Englicode  and  The  Arrow 
have  the  same  faculty  advisor  and  business  staff,  but 
the  former  has'  its  own  editor,  Laura  Louise  Canfield, 
and  managing  editor,  Betty  MacColl. 


Concerning  the  "Gum  Drop"  Persuasion 

"How  many  of  you  are  members  of  the  'gum  drop' 
persuasion?"  was  the  question  Dr.  Doxsee,  in  com- 
inenting  on  the  concluding  statement  of  Mr.  Homer 
St.  Gauden's  lecture  on  the  Twenty-Fifth  International 
Art  Exhibit,  asked  one  of  his  classes.  Mr.  St.  Gaudens 
had  said  that  it  does  not  matter  a  great  deal  what  you 
like  in  art  so  long  as  you  like  something.  If  this  rule 
were  to  be  given  without  interpretation  to  the  many 
literal-minded  people  in  the  world,  there  would  be  a 
greater  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  greater  number  of 
opinions  with  no  foundations,  than  there  are  today. 

For  many  people  are  of  the  "gum  drop"  persuasion 
in  art;  they  like  their  movies,  their  literature,  their 
sculpture,  their  paintings,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
like  gum  drops — in  the  same  innocuous,  unreasoning, 
unintelligent  way. 

Although  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  said  that  it  does  not 
matter  a  great  deal  what  you  like  in  art  so  long  as 
you  like  something,  and  that  there  should  be  no  set 
standards  of  art,  he  amended  his  statement  by  setting 
certain  definite,  though  general  standards — those  of 
content  and  sincerity  of  purpose  rather  than  mere 
attempts  at  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

In  judging  in  our  own  minds  of  the  real  merits  of 
art,  we  must  not  say,  "I  like  this"  in  the  same  way 
that  we  would  say,  "I  like  gum  drops,"  and  think  we 
have  given  ourselves  a  satisfactory  explanation,  but 
we  must  decide  m  a  detached,  intellectual  manner  that 
will  enable  us  to  defend  adequately  our  viewpoints  to 
ourselves  and  to  others.  We  must  know  why  we  enjoy 
what  we  enjoy. 
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There  are  still  forty  day-student  lockers,  which  can 
be  got  from  Mrs.  Smith.  Any  girl  from  the  cottages 
may  have  one  if  she  wishes  it. 


The  new  absence  blanks,  which  must  be  used  for 
every  sort  of  absence,  can  be  obtained  and  filled  out 
in  the  Reading  Room. 


Miss  Borland,  in  Miss  Coolidge's  office,  will  take  all 
urgent  messages  for  Miss  Coolidge  or  Miss  Marks  if 
they  are  out. 

Student  Meeting  and  Conference 

On  Armistice  Day  in  the  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall,  a 
student  meeting  and  conference  vdll  be  held  at  2:30 
o  clock  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Good- 
Will  Congress  to  discuss  international  relations  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view.  No  registration  fee  will 
be  charged.  The  Congress  wishes  the  young  people  to 
declare  quite  frankly  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
Church's  duty  in  the  Chiistianization  of  our  interna- 
tional life.  Rev.  W.  M.  VanKirk  will  preside,  and  the 
speakers  will  be  Miss  Alice  E.  Killeen,  and  Marcus  M. 
Marks. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

Miss  Croff,  the  faculty  advisor  of  Y.  W.,  spoke  at 
the  meeting  held  on  October  19  under  the  direction  of 
Virginia  Ray.  She  took  her  text  from  First  Samuel 
17th  chapter,  40th  verse,  "And  he  took  his  staff  and 
chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook  and  put 
them  in  a  shepherd's  bag  that  he  had."  The  five  smooth 
stones  Miss  Croff  discussed  were  Power,  Wisdom,  Joy,' 
Peace,  and  the  Spirit. 

■♦+St5ft- 

Miss  Coolidge  Addresses  Freshman  Assembly 

Miss  Coolidge,  in  her  address  to  the  last  regular 
Freshman  assembly,  used  as  a  basis  for  her  talk  the 
open  letter  to  all  college  students.  She  spoke  to  the 
freshmen  about  the  aim  of  college  life,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  loyalty  to  one's  college.  IVJiss  Coolidge  said 
that  a  college  does  not  give  scholarship  to  its  stu- 
dents, but  that  everyone's  scholarship  depends  upon 
herself.  She  emphasized  the  importance  that  the  plan- 
ning of  one's  time  and  concentration  play  in  really 
learning  how  to  study.  Finally  she  advised  every  fresh- 
man to  be  careful  about  the  friend.ships  that  she  makes 
in  college — one  should  be  friendly  with  a  great  many 
people,  but  should  be  intimate  with  only  a  few. 

Vespers 

Miss  Flynn,  of  the  Sociology  Department,  who  spoke 
at  vesper  service  on  Sunday,  October  17,  chose  for  her 
subject  "Values."  She  gave  several  new  and  interest- 
ing viewpoints  as  to  what  things  constitute  true  values, 
and  suggested  methods  for  judging  and  attaining  these 
values  which  affect  not  only  our  own  lives,  but  those 
of  every  one  about  us.  Miss  Flynn  began  and  ended 
her  talk  with  the  quotation  from  Hodgeson, 

"God  loves  an  idle  rainbow 
No  less  than  laboring  seas." 

A  special  feature  of  the  vesper  service  for  October 
24  was  a  talk  by  Reverend  McGown,  on  the  subject  of 
"Gratitude."  Reverend  McGown  used  for  his  text  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Psalm.  He  explained  the  many 
reasons  for  gratitude,  all  of  which  are  based  on  a 
single  fundamental  principle — forgiveness.  He  made 
clear  the  requirements  for  gratitude — reverence  and 
sincerity. 
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Club  News 

Ukelele  Club 

On  Wednesday,  October  27,  the  Ukelele  club  was 
supposed  to  have  a  practise,  but  out  of  twenty-five 
members,  only  six  came!  Miss  Marks  consented  to 
change  the  day  for  the  meetings  so  that  there  may  be 
better  attendance.  The  last  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  November  3.  A  delightful  program  was 
presented. 

On  Friday,  October  29,  the  Ukelele  Club  members 
made  their  debut  "under  their  new  name,  "The  Jazzy 
Jokers."  Under  the  shielding  excuse  of  the  Hallowe'en 
party  they  felt  themselves  to  be  "the  toughest  looking 
orchestra  this  side  of  Denver." 


Debating 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  hope  and  intention 
of  the  Spoken  English  department  to  establish  a  de- 
bating club.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Brown,  who 
has  had  special  training  and  experience  in  this  line 
of  work,  such  a  club  has  been  organized.  Its  purpose 
is  to  establish  an  interest  in  debating  through  inter- 
class  debates,  and  later,  through  inter-collegiate  de- 
bates. 

The  value  of  self-expression  was  never  so  paramount 
as  it  IS  today.  Questions  of  international  and  vital  im- 
portance are  before  the  world — questions  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  educated  and  intelligent  leaders.  It  is 
neither  the  hope  nor  the  purpose  of  our  organization 
to  solve  these  questions.  If  we  can  but  stimulate  self- 
expression,  arouse  a  general  interest  in  such  problems, 
and  encourage  reflective  and  constructive  thought,  the 
aim  of  the  club  will  be  realized. 

The  members  are  Catherine  Barrett,  Mary  Brad- 
thaw,  Clara  Colteryahn,  Isabel  Epley,  Eleanor  Ewing, 
Marian  Haines,  Beulah  Hall,  Miriam  Kirkel,  Eleanor 
Lapp,  Meredith  Murray,  Katherine  Owen,  Margaret 
Post,  Frances  Ray,  Sylvia  Schlesinger,  Mary  Louise 
Succop,  Elizabeth  Stadtlander,  Geraldine  Webster  and 
Ruth  Wilkinson. 

Lambda  Pi  Mu 

The  first  meeting  of  Lambda  Pi  Mu  was  held  last 
week  at  Stony  Corners.  Miss  Wilson  spoke  about  the 
vocational  program  that  the  club  hopes  to  carry  out 
this  year.  It  was  voted  to  ask  Miss  Flynn  to  become 
an  honorary  member  of  the  club. 

Dramatic  Club 

The  opening  meeting  of  Dramatic  Club  was  held  on 
October  20  when  twenty-one  new  members  were  wel- 
comed into  the  club.  This  was  a  combined  business 
and  social  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  November  2,  the  Dramatic  Club  gave 
a  tea  at  the  college  for  Glenn  Hunter  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  of  Young  Woodley  which  is  ap- 
pearing at  the  Nixon  this  week. 

Phi  Pi 

The  members  of  Phi  Pi  enjoyed  a  delightful  talk 
given  by  Miss  Grace  Croff  at  their  first  meeting.  Miss 
Croff  vividly  described  her  visit  with  a  group  of  tour- 
ists, headed  by  Dr.  Rosselli,  to  Dante's  tomb.  Every 
member  of  Phi  Pi  gives  Miss  Croff  an  invitation  to 
visit  with  them  at  any  of  their  meetings. 

Edith  Hays  will  have  charge  of  the  next  meeting  at 
which  the  program  will  consist  of  talks  on  Greek  drama 
by  Isabel  Epley,  Charlotte  Blank,  and  Helen  Bepler. 

Omega 

Mrs.  Doxsee,  an  honorary  member  of  Omega,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  October  27.  Mrs.  Doxsee 
talked  of  some  of  the  recent  worth-while  books,  and 
discussed  and  read  selections  from  Willa  Gathers'  My 
Mortal  Enemy. 

The  new  members  who  were  taken  into  Omega  in- 
clude Mary  Louise  Bell,  Marian  Connelly,  Jane  Mont- 
gomery, Ruth  McKeever,  Betty  MacColi,  Viola  Eich- 
leay,  Catherine  Hartman,  Katherine  McClaran,  Mar- 
garet Wooldridge,  Mary  Louise  Succop  and  Frances 
Reeder. 
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I  Like  College  Boys 

I  like  college  boys — 
They  have 

Ambitions 

Aspirations 

Ideals 
And  little  trick  moustaches. 
I  like  college  boys — 
They  dance  well  despite 

Big  shoes 

Big  trousers 

Big  crowds. 
I  like  college  boys — 
They  believe  they  are 

Sophisticated 

Strong 

Dominating 
But  they  still  blush ! 
I  like  college  boys — 
They  weep  over  Mother 
Brag  about  the  Governor 

And  claim 
They  take  after  Uncle  Tarzan. 
I  like  college  boys — 
They  will  become 

Congressmen 

Millionaires 

Clerks 
And  some  will  marry 

Rich  widows. 
I  like  college  boys — 
Well- 
Just  because. 

— B.  B.  '28. 


International  Good  Will  Congress 

One  of  the  biggest  things  which  has  come  to  Pitts- 
burgh recently  is  the  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  Through  the  Churches.  The 
central  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be,  "The  Moral  Issues 
of  Disarmament,"  and  "America's  Responsibility  and 
Method  for  International  Cooperation." 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  November  10 — 

2:30 — Address:   "Is  Universal  Good-will  a  Reality 

or  a  Delusion?" — Colonel  Raymond  Robins. 
7:00 — Banquet.    Addresses. 

Thursday,  November  11 — 

9:30  o'clock — Armistice  Day  Observance. 
12:00— Address— "The     Hope     of     World     Peace" 

versus    "The    Threat    of    World    War."— Rev. 

Daniel  A.  Poline:. 
1:00 — Group  luncheons  and  discussions. 
2:30 — Symposium — William  Penn  Hotel. 

Student    Meeting    and    Conference — Carnegie 

Lecture  Hall. 
8:00 — Public       Mass       Meeting — Syria       Mosque. 

Theme:     Memories     and     Responsibilities     of 

"Armistice  Day." 

Friday,  November  12 — 

9:30 — Address:     The     American     Program — Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Shotwell. 
12:00 — Address:    The    International    Outlook    and 
Unity  .in  Service  for  World  Peace — ^Dr.  John 
R.  Mott. 
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"Where  the  Six  Trees  Stand" 

If  I  had  a  ship, 

I'd  sail  my  ship, 

I'd  sail  my  ship 

Through  Eastern  seas; 

Down  to  a  beach  where  the  slow  waves  thunder- 

The  green  curls  over  and  the  white  falls  under- 

Boom!  Boom!  Boom! 

On  the  sun-bright  sand. 

Then  I'd  leave  my  ship  and  I'd  land. 

And  climb  the  steep  white  sand, 

And  climb  to  the  trees. 

The  six  dark  trees, 

The  coco-nut  trees  on  the  cliffs'  green  crown — 

Hands  and  knees 

To  the  coco-nut  trees. 

Face  to  the  cliff  as  the  stones  patter  down, 

Up,  up,  up,  staggering,  stumbling, 

'Round  the  corner  where  the  rock  is  crumbling, 

'Round  this  shoulder. 

Over  this  boulder, 

Up  to  the  top  where  the  six  trees  stand 

And  there  would  I  rest,  and  lie. 

My  chin  in  my  hands,  and  gaze 

At  the  dazzle  of  sand  below, 

And  the  green  waves  curling  slow, 

And  the  grey-blue  distant  haze 

Where  the  sea  goes  up  to  the  sky 


And  I'd  say  to  myself  as  I  looked  so  lazily  down  at  the 
sea: 

"There's  nobody  else  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made  for  me." 

— A.  A.  Milne. 

Christopher  Robin,  the  little  boy  hero  of  Milne's 
poems,  had  his  own  ideas  of  conquering  the  universe. 
He  would  cross  the  seas  in  his  ship,  land  on  the  beach 
with  the  sun-bright  sand,  then  climb  staggering  and 
stumbling   to   the   crest   of   the    island.     But   when    he 
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reached  the  top  where  the  six  trees  stand — he  knew  the 
feeling  of  saatisfaetion  he  would  experience  as  he 
lazily  looked  over  the  stretch  of  his  world  before  him. 

Christopher  Robin  may  have  been  only  a  little  boy, 
but  he  would  have  gotten  his  thrills  of  satisfaction  in 
making  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  island — in  landing 
on  the  beach  and  beginning  his  climb,  in  looking  back 
from  a  half-way  point,  in  passing  the  final  dangerous 
corner. 

Our  progress  through  college  may  be  likened  to 
Christopher's  progress  to  the  top  of  his  island,  and 
when  we  have  finally  come  to  the  place  "where  the  six 
trees  stand,"  we  will  have  the  same  happy  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  he  experienced.  Life  after  college 
will  be  only  the  starting  of  another  sea,  with  the  crest 
of  the  island  still  harder  of  attainment,  but  with  the 
realization  of  our  dreams  even  more  wonderful  than 
our  occasional  fleeting  glimpses  of  it. 
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Clayton  Hamilton  Speaks 
On  Ibsen 

Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  in  his  address  on  Ibsen  at 
P.  C.  W.  on  Wednesday,  November  10,  said  that  until 
the  nineteenth  ceutury  there  were  only  two  types  of 
struggle  in  tragic  drama:  first,  the  struggle  between 
man  and  the  universe;  and  second,  the  struggle  of  an 
individual  with  his  own  soul.  But  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  new  theme  appeared — the  struggle  between 
an  individual  and  his  social  environment.  This  new 
I'r.zma  demanded  a  great  dramatist,  who  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  Henrik  Ibsen  should 
have  been  the  greatest  of  modern  dramatists;  it  is  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  been  a  dramatist  at  all. 
It  would  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  great 
dramatist  would  write  in  one  of  the  greatest  languages 
of  the  time,  it  would  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
appear  in  one  of  the  great  cities,  such  as  Paris,  where 
he  could  be  well  acquainted  with  people.  Instead,  he 
wrote  in  the  Norwegian  language  which  was  under- 
stood by  very  few  people  and  therefore  necessitated 
the  successful  translation  of  his  plays  into  other  lan- 
guages; and  he  was  born  in  a  small  hamlet  in  a  country 
which  had  no  theatres.  He  knew'  no  great  Athens,  as 
did  the  Greeks,  no  London  as  Shakespeare,  no  Paris, 
as  Moliei-e. 

Ibsen  had  very  little  formal  education;  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary. 
When  he  was  twenty  a  friend  sold  about  thirty 
copies  of  a  play  he  had  written,  so  that  Ibsen  was 
able  to  get  to  Christiana,  where  he  lived  with  some 
university  students.  The  great  chance  of  his  life  came 
when  a  friend  recommended  him  for  the  position  of 
director  of  a  little  theatre  in  a  small  town  nearby. 
Ibsen  accepted  the  position  and  held  it  for  about  six 
years.  He  read  from  ten  to  twenty  plays  a  week, 
chose  casts,  directed  plays,  even  shifted  scenes — all 
for  a  salary  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Ibsen  read  very  little  after  he  left  this  position,  for 
he  said  that  literature  was  only  the  expression  of  one 
man  s  views  about  life,  and  that  the  most  important 
thing  for  him  was  to  find  out  what  he  himself  thought 
about  life.  Therefore  he  sat  alone  for  hours,  reflecting 
on  life  and  people. 

Ibsen     is    sometimes    regarded     as    a    philosophical 
thinker,  who  took  up  the  theatre  to  develop   his   own 
ideas,  but  he  was,  first  of  all,  a  playwright,  who  de- 
veloped into  a  philosophical  thinker. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Student  Government 
Conference 

The  nineteenth  anual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
collegiate Association  for  Student  Government  was 
held  at  Trinity  College  in  Washington  on  November 
11,  12  and  13. 

At  present  there  are  sixty-three  colleges  represented 
in  the  W.  I.  A.  S.  G.  Any  women's  organization  for 
student  government  in  the  United  States  is  eligible  to 
:r.embership  in  the  association  and  so  permitted  to 
send  one  delegate.  The  conference  is  held  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problems  of  the  student 
government  associations  of  the  different  colleges  for 
mutual  benefit. 

The  main  topics  for  discussion  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  were:  Student  Government  in  Relation  to  Citi- 
::ensliip;  Psijchotogy  of  Student  Government;  and  The 
Honor  System.  Vassar  and  Mount  Holyoke  conducted 
the  discussion  of  Public  Opinion,  and  followed  these 
four  points;  means  of  arousing  it;  obstacles  to  over- 
come; proper  attitude  of  constructive  and  destructive 
criticism;  and  utilizing  public  opinion. 

Groups  were  also  held  to  discuss  Faculty  and  Student 
Co-operation,  Social  Functions  of  Student  Govern- 
ments, National  and  International  Problems,  and 
Freshman  Problems. 

On  Friday  a  reception  for  all  the  delegates  was  held 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  at  the  White  House. 

Organ  Recital 

An  organ  recital  will  be  given  by  the  P.  C.  W.  school 
of  music  Tuesday  evening,  November  23,  1926  at  8:15 
o'clock.  Miss  Goodell,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rockwell,  will 
inaugurate  the  new  organ. 

Prom  Committee  Chosen 

Mina  Teiehart  has  been  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
junior  prom  committee  which  also  includes  Betty  Corey, 
Mary  DeMotte  and  Mary  Kelley. 

■♦♦Sijf*- 

Omega  Contest  Winner  Announced 

Katherine  Crawford,  of  the  sophomore  class,  was 
awarded  the  prize,  a  volume  of  The  Best  Short  Stories 
of  19-5,  for  the  short  story  contest  which  was  con- 
ducted last  spring  by  Omega. 
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Clayton  Hamilton  Speaks  on  Ibsen 

(Continued  from  Pagre  1) 

Not  until  he  was  fifty  years  old  did  he  start  writing 
the  great  modern  social  dramas  for  which  he  is  famous 
— The  Doll's  House  was  written  when  he  was  fifty-one, 

Ghost  when  he  was  fifty-three.  From  the  age  of  fifty 
on,  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  writing  of  a  play,  and 
published  one  every  other  year  on  the  second  week  of 
December. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  Ibsen,  although 
he  had  nothing  in  his  favor,  became  a  world  dramatist, 
while  Alexander  Dumas,  fils,  who  wrote  in  a  great  lan- 
guage, who  lived  in  a  great  city,  did  not,  for  Ibsen  had 
dogged  determination  and  perseverance,  and  was  in- 
terested only  in  life  and  in  the  theater. 

Faculty  Tea 

Miss  Brownlee,  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Kinder,  were 
hostesses  to  the  faculty  at  tea  in  the  Berry  Hall  draw- 
ing room  on  Tuesday,  November  16. 

Sale  of  Christmas  Gifts 

The  PlAice — At  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Swan,  1325 
Inverness  Street. 

The  Time — Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  December  3. 
Saturday  afternoon,  December  4. 

The  Occasion — Sale  of  Christmas  gifts.  Articles  of 
all  kinds — all  made  by  Florence  Bickel  Swan  '12, 
Martha  Sands  Kirtland  '12,  Elvira  Estep  Cheesman  '12. 
Benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 


♦««+♦ 


Alumnae  News 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was 
held  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon  in  Kaufmann's  private 
dining  room  on  November  6.  Routine  business  was 
transacted.  Miss  Coolidge  announced  the  buying  of 
the  property  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  report  of  the  Rum- 
mage Sale  was  given — the  total  receipts,  before  ex- 
penses were  taken  out,  amounted  to  $901.70.  The 
Association  voted  to  use  part  of  the  proceeds  to  buy 
an  addressograph  for  the  Alumnae  office. 

Decade  V  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday  November  13. 
•♦•««+♦■ 

November  Night 

Listen  .... 
With  faint  dry  sound. 
Like  steps  of  passing  ghosts, 
The  leaves,  frost-crisp'd,  break  from  the  trees 
And  fall.    ' 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 
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Mr.  Foster  Addresses  Practice  Teaching 

Conference 

Mr.  Foster,  the  first  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  schools  and  the  author  of  a  well-known  text 
book  on  extra-curricular  activities,  addressed  the  prac- 
tice teaching  conference  class  on  Tuesday,  November 
16.  He  opened  his  talk  by  emphasizing-  the  bigness  of 
the  teacher's  job,  and  quoted  H.  G.  Well's  appreciation 
of  schoolmasters — "You  are  the  most  important  people 
in  the  world."  Mr.  Foster  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
big  ideal  in  the  teaching  profession  is  service. 

Mr.  Foster,  who  in  his  capacity  as  first  assistant 
superintendent  looks  after  the  hiring  of  all  the  high 
school  teachers  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  an  interesting  list 
of  the  qualities  which  he  looks  for  in  the  teachers  who 
interview  him. 

First  of  all,  he  demands  academic  preparation.  When 
Mr.  Foster  got  his  first  job  as  a  teacher  in  a  country 
school,  the  school  board  members  whom  he  canvassed 
did  not  ask  him  about  his  academic  preparation,  but 
were  interested  in  whether  or  not  he  could  control  the 
class.  Now,  the  superintendent  looks  first  to  the  aca- 
demic preparation  of  the  applicant,  and  besides  this 
demands  both  professional  preparation  and  special 
preparation  for  his  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Foster  said  that  no  one  should  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession,  who  does  not  love  children;  that  the 
prospective  teacher  should  show  the  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  which  begets  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils  and 
in  his  co-workers;  that  every  one  should  be  willing  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  Many  teachers  would  seemingly 
be  willing  to  accept  a  superintendency  if  it  were 
offered  to  them,  and  do  not  realize  that  every  one  must 
start  at  the  bottom  and  prove  his  worth — if  he  deserves 
promotion  he  will  get  it.  Mr.  Foster's  next  require- 
ment was  personality,  which  includes,  on  the  state 
rating  chart,  such  things  as  appearance,  attractiveness, 
cleanlmess,  neatness,  appropriateness  of  attire,  posture, 
voice,  rate  of  speech,  enunciation,  pitch,  tone,  etc.  The 
next  requisite  was  health,  physical  vigor.  A  teacher 
must  be  tactful,  kindly,  optimistic,  must  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  must  be  just — for  pupils  readily  sense  jus- 
tice and  detect  injustice,  must  be  able  to  co-operate, 
must  have  a  sympathetic  attitude,  and  must  be  open- 
minded  so  that  he  may  meet  changing  conditions.  Mr. 
Foster  at  this  point  said  that  even  now  some  teachers 
will  not  rea  ize  the  value  of  extra  curricular  activities 
in  contributing  to  the  social  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  student,  but  think  that  the  teacher's  job  is  only 
to  look  after  his  intellectual  development. 

The  teacher  who  is  sure  of  advancement  is  the  one 
who  has  a  professional  outlook,  who  takes  advantage 
of  summer  school  and  extension  work,  who  is  interested 
not  only  in  his  own  work,  but  also  in  that  of  the  whole 
school,  who  is  ready  to  assume  sponsorships  of  student 
activities,  who  shows  initiative  in  trying  new  methods 
and  has  new  ideas,  who  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
approved  methods  of  procedure,  who  holds  the  pupils 
more  important  than  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  who 
does  not  protect  weak  teachers,  but  aids  the  adminis- 
tration in  discoverijig  and  eliminating  them. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  would-be 
leaders  in  public  education  must  have  sterling  char- 
acter, for  the  need  of  the  hour  is  strength  and  honesty 
in  public  service. 
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Calendar 

Friday,  November  19  at  6:30 — Buffet  supper  for 
practice  teachers  and  critic  teachers  in  the  Berry  Hall 
drawing  room. 

8:15 — Dramatic  Club  Play,  Captain  Applejack,  by 
Walter  Hackett. 

Saturday,  November  20  at  8:15 — Captain  Applejack. 

Sunday,  November  21 — Vesper  speaker.  Dean  Marks. 


♦•fajf* 


Sunday  Afternoon  Musical  Program 

On  Sunday,  November  1,  the  resident  students  of 
P.  C.  W.  enjoyed  a  delightful  musical  program  in  Berry 
Hall  after  dinner.  Piano  solos,  piano,  violin  and  cello 
trios,  and  group  singing  composed  the  entertainment. 
A  similar  program  was  arranged  for  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  which  was  equally  successful.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  Sunday  afternoon  musical  programs  will  become 
a  custom  of  the  college. 


On  Satisfying  One's  Fancies 

The  woodchuck  told  it  all  about 
"I'm  going  to  build  a  dwelling 
Six  stories  high,  up  to  the  sky!" 
He  never  tired  of  telling. 

He  dug  the  cellar  smooth  and  well 
But  made  no  more  advances, 
That  lovely  hole  so  pleased  his  soul 
And  satisfied  his  fancies. 

— L.  J.  Bridgman. 

•♦•fSS-ff 

Once  upon  a  time  an  enthusiastic  new  student  who 
enrolled  at  P.  C.  W.  came  early  to  the  college  to  meas- 
ure her  room  for  curtains,  to  decide  what  color  and 
what  kind  of  cushions  would  fit  each  corner  of  her 
rooin.  and  to  decide  whether  she  should  bring  a  table 
or  a  bridge  lamp,  or  both. 

She  discovered  a  list  of  the  books  that  college  stu- 
dents were  said  to  be  reading  and  bought  all  of  them  so 
that  she  might  be  prepared  to  converse  intelligently 
and  entertainingly  with  her  classmates. 

And  while  she  was  shopping  for  her  college  furnish- 
ings and  her  college  novels,  she  consulted  an  expert  on 
college  clothes  so  that  she  might  be  sure  of  having 
everything  she  could  possibly  need  or  use. 

During  the  first  week  of  college  her  room  was  the 
meeting  place  for  all  the  girls  in  the  hall,  for  their 
rooms  were  still  bare  of  curtains,  and  cushions,  and 
lamps,  and  easy  chairs. 

Her  books  were  borrowed,  and,  since  they  were  the 
latest,  were  greatly  discussed.  She  was  the  very  center 
of  the  intelligent  and  entertaining  conversation  that 
she  had  imagined  and  hoped  for. 

She  made  occasions  to  wear  all  of  her  college  clothes 
— her  neat  little  class  dresses,  her  informal  afternoon 
dresses,  her  formal  evening  dresses.  She  wore  her  new 
knickers  and  went  out  for  the  first  tennis  match;  she 
wore  her  bloomers  and  middy  and  went  out  for  the 
first  hockey  practice. 

For  a  while  she  was  quite  contented — she  was  mak- 
ing good  on  her  plan  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  her  class,  and — who  knows — perhaps  stu- 
dent government  president  when  she  should  be  a  senior. 

But  when  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  came  she  felt 
as  if  she  wanted  to  go  home  and  never  come  back.  The 
girls  were  so  changed.  They  seldom  came  to  her  room; 
she  always  had  to  go  to  theirs.  They  didn't  even 
borrow  her  books  any  more.  She  never  thought  of  the 
tennis  njateh  she  had  signed  for  and  failed  to  play 
off;  she  went  to  town  while  the  other  girls  practised 
hockey. 

Like  the  woodchuck,  she  had  become  so  satisfied  with 
her  foundation  that  she  forgot  about  the  stories  that 
she  had  planned  to  rear  to  the  sky  above  it. 

Concerning  the  Arrow  Advertisers 

Since  the  Arrow  advertisers  help  to  support  the 
Arrow  its  subscribers  should  patronize  them.  Have 
you  seen  the  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  in  which  one 
of  the  shops  offers  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
dresses  and  coats  to  P.  C.  W.  students? 


THE  ARROW 


Campus  Happenings 


Tennis 


In  spite  of  cold,  bad,  and  indifferent  weather,  the 
tennis  tournament  is  still  holding  its  own.  Only  two 
more  matches  need  to  be  played  off  to  bring  the  tourna- 
ment to  a  close,  and  these  will  be  worked  off  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  the  tennis  trophy  cup  is  waiting  to 
grace  some  one's  mantel. 

■♦•««+♦• 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

On  Tuesday,  November  9,  Miss  Newton,  who  is  leader 
of  girls  work  at  Trinity  Church,  addressed  the  regular 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting.  Miss  Newton  was  for  some  time 
dean  of  women  at  a  college  in  Texas.  She  said  that 
although  she  is  now  working  with  girls,  she  is  really 
homesick  for  the  college  girl. 

Betty  MacCall  led  the  Social  Service  meeting  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  November  16.  Miss  Harris,  from  Kings- 
ley  House,  was  the  speaker. 

Hockey 

Clear,  cold,  snappy  weather;  gay  shouts,  the  dashing 
of  sticks;  starting  off;  eager  efforts  to  make  a  goal — 
pep,  enthusiasm,  competition — it's  hockey  season. 

The  season  was  stai'ted  with  a  game  between  the 
sophomores  and  the  freshmen  which  was  played  on 
Wednesday,  November  16.  The  junior-senior  match 
will  be  played  today  at  3:30.  The  winning  teams  of 
each  game  will  play  later,  when  a  complete  report  of 
scores  will  be  given.  The  teams  are  showing  much  in- 
terest, and  the  students  should  come  out  to  root  for 
them.    Each  class  wants  its  team  to  win,  you  know! 

■♦♦au++- 
Vespers 

The  Vesper  services  of  November  7,  opened  with  an 
organ  solo,  the  "Choral  Prelude,"  played  by  Ruth 
Smith. 

Miss  Coolidge  gave  the  concluding  talk  of  the  series 
of  three  which  she  has  based  on  the  familiar  Bible 
verse,  "What  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"  She  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  humility  and 
unselfishness,  especially  in  college  life,  when  our  first 
aim  is  to  make  friends,  and  give  ready  and  willing 
service.  Snobbishrtess  and  the  "don't  care"  attitude 
are  always  a  .sure  indication  of  few  true  friends. 

The  service  closed  with  an  organ  selection  by  Miss 
Goodell.  i  I 


Coloi-  Day — Song  Contest 

On  Thursday,  November  4,  the  junior  class,  through 
its  president,  Ruth  Gillander,  handed  down  to  the 
chairman  of  the  freshman  class,  Gladys  Thorpe,  the 
yellow  and  white,  the  colors  of  the  class  of  1926.  After 
the  Color  Day  exercises,  the  annual  song  contest  was 
held,  with  Mrs.  Rockwell,  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Doxsee 
as  judges.  The  seniors  won  the  prize,  a  box  of  candy, 
and  maintained  their  record  of  last  year.  The  fresh- 
man class  received  honorable  mention. 

The  senior  humorous  song  was  written  to  four  dif- 
ferent songs — I'll  Bt'ild  a  Stairway  to  Paradise,  Silver 
'I  hreuds  among  the  Gold,  The  Girl  Friend,  and  When 
Yoii  atid  I  Were  Yoiinc/,  Maggie.    It  is  as  follows: 

We  know  we  look  very  scholarly 
In  our  brand  new  caps  and  gowns 
We  strut  about  very  properly 
We're  the  proudest  things  in  town. 
Now,  perhaps  we've  struck  you  all  wrong 
That's  how  we  come  to  sing  you  this  song 
We'd  like  to  prove  that  we're  young  and  gay 
Though  we  look  to  you  like  this — 
(Humming — Silver  threads  among  the  gold) 

Refrain — to  freshmen 

Now,  aren't  they  cute,  now  aren't  they  sweet 

Such  lovely  maidens  you  seldom  can  meet 

Everyone  says  so — (they  used  to  say  that  about  us,  toa: 

You're  drawing  maps  for  History  D 

Earthworms  and  lobsters  for  Biology; 

Ten  minute  writtens  and  handbooks 

They  gave  them  to  us,  too : 

We  wrote  themes,  thought  them  good 

We  were  very  glad; 

Got  the  grades,  not  so  good 

We  were  very  sad; 

We  sing  this  song  to  let  you  know 

Those  days  were  lately  and  not  long  ago 

Though  you  may  think  we're  aged  and  ought  to  sing 

thus: 
(Humming — When  you  and  1  were  young,  Maggie.) 

The  serious  song,  which  was  written  to  two  songs  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was: 
Hail,  hail,  Pennsylvania, 
Ever  loyal  to  thj'  call 
To  thee  we  raise  our  song  of  praise, 
Mother  of  us  alll. 

Pennsylvania,  ever  to  thee,  hymns  of  praise  we  sing 

May  the  long  years  of  the  future  greater  triumphs  bring 

Towering  o'er  each  work  of  man 

High  above  the  throng 

May  thy  flame  before  us  shine 

Ever  pure  and  strong. 
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Pittsburgh  Ghost  Stories 

Marjorie  Stevenson  '29 
The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Pittsburgh  to  appear  in  succeeding  issues. 


This  is  a  collection  of  Pittsburgh  ghost  stories,  or 
rather  stories  of  the  supernatural.  It  doesn't  pretend 
to  be  absolutely  truthful.  It  only  reports  the  stories  an 
old  resident,  a  newspaper  man,  a  college  girl  told.  It 
doesn't  pretend  to  limit  itself  to  one  particular  kind 
of  story.  It  bans  only  those  dealing  with  premature 
warnings  of  death  and  with  purely  psychic  phenomena, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  have  been  omitted.  It  doesn't 
pretend  to  be  complete,  although  Pittsburgh  has  few 
enough  ghosts. 

The  collection  is  handicapped  by  this  lack  of  ghostly 
material,  by  the  reluctance  of  Pittsburghers  to  tell  the 
stories  they  do  know,  by  Pittsburgh's  general  lack  of 
interest  in  such  stories.  Many  good  ghosts  are  for- 
gotten. Old  residents  vaguely  remember  a  ghost  in 
"Homewood,"  the  Wilkins  mansion.  What  of?  Nobody 
knows.  A  grave  in  Trinity  Church  yard  is  haunted. 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  stood  on  it,  when  she  was  young,  to 
prove  she  wasn't  afraid.  But  what  grave  is  it?  Black 
Horse  Hill  goes  straight  up  from  St.  Clair  along  Penn 
and  across  Negley.  Somebody  was  murdered  there. 
Ever  since  a  black  horse  haunts  the  place.  People  of 
two  generations  ago  used  to  drive  by  there  very  fast. 
Yes,  and  what's  the  rest  of  the  story?  Nobody  knows. 

So  these  are  the  stories.  However  you  may  like 
them,  whatever  you  may  think  of  them,  they  are  Pitts- 
burgh.   Perhaps  you  know  some  better  ones. 


THE  PHANTOM  FUNERAL 
This  is  a  very  true  g'host  story.  Eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  Post  published  it.  At  the  head  of  Robin- 
son Street,  in  back  of  the  Pitt  Stadium  is  the  German 
Lutheran  cemetery.  Two  police  beats  meet  in  front  of 
it.  One  moonlight  night  two  Irish  officers  walked  these 
beats.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  approached  each  other. 
When  they  came  to  the  cemetery  gate,  they  saw  a 
funeral  procession  drive  up.  Five  carriages  followed 
the  first  carriage  and  the  hearse.  The  policemen 
thought  it  was  unusual.  Possibly  a  smallpox  victim 
was  being  secretly  buried  despite  the  city  ordinance.  A 
policeman  stood  at  each  side  of  the  gateway.  They 
both  saluted  the  driver  of  the  first  carriage.  No  re- 
sponse. They  both  saluted  the  driver  of  the  hearse.  No 
response.  Something  was  wrong.  The  procession  must 
be  stopped.  Both  policemen  raised  their  maces  to  bring 
them  down  on  the  rubber  carriage  wheels.  They  struck 
air!  Like  a  shot  both  of  them  started  for  the  police 
station.  Their  lieutenant  thought  they  were  drunk.  He 
called  in  a  physician.  The  physician  said  they  were  all 
right,  not  drunk  at  all.  But  their  nerves  were  so  jumpy 
that  those  two  able-bodied  policemen  had  to  go  home. 


the  old  Crawford  house  on  Homewood  Avenue.  He 
lived  over  the  wash-house,  a  building  separate  from 
the  house.  One  night  about  two  o'clock  a  loud  pound- 
ing on  the  front  door  awakened  the  family.  A  neigh- 
bor wanted  the  doctor  in  a  hurry!  One  of  the  boys  in 
the  family  went  down.  He  opened  the  door.  Johnny 
fell  in  and  tumbled  under  the  hall  table.  Only  the 
rolling  whites  of  his  eyes  showed.  He  moaned  and 
groaned  in  agony.  The  boy  unceremoniously  jerked 
him  to  his  feet.  What  was  the  matter?  Every  time 
•Johnny  went  to  bed,  a  big  white  figure  pulled  his  covers 
off.  Sure  enough,  the  boy  found  Johnny's  covers  hang- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  bed  onto  the  floor.  Thereafter 
Johnny  slept  in  the  cellar  of  the  house. 


.JOHNNY  DUNLAP 
Johnny  Dunlap  was  a  pompous,  superstitious  nigger. 
Many  years  ago  he  drove  for  the  family  who  lived  in 


OLD  DAVEY 

Thirty  years  ago  David  Hutchison  lived  on  the  Bluff. 
His  neighbors  called  him  "Old  Davey."  He  was  a 
fat,  middle-aged  widower.  He  wanted  to  marry  Miss 
Wallace,  a  school  teacher.  The  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood liked  to  see  him  go  courting.  His  big  soft  hat 
and  flowing  tie  were  very  fetching.  Every  boy  coveted 
his  gold-headed  cane.  His  gold-capped  teeth  thrilled 
the  girls.     He  was  resplendent. 

Miss  Wallace  was  not  so  gay.  She  was  fat,  too.  Her 
hair  was  pulled  tight  back  and  shined  with  grease.  Al- 
though she  wore  rings  on  all  her  fingers,  her  crowning 
glory  was  a  big,  gold  watch  and  a  long,  gold  chain. 
Her  chain  came  out  of  her  high  collar,  hung  down  over 
her  basque,  and  reached  almost  to  the  bottom  of  her 
long  skirt.  She  seemed  to  favor  Davey's  suit.  Through 
her  pupils  she  sent  notes  to  him.  A  quarter  and  a  good 
mark  were  paid  for  the  delivery  of  each  note. 

Suddenly  the  courtship  struck  a  snag,  or  rather  two 
snags.  Miss  Wallace  discovered  how  stingy  Davey  was. 
He  cooked  his  own  meals.  He  had  only  one  light  in  the 
house.  He  counted  his  money  all  the  time  when  he 
wasn't  with  her.  Or  so  the  children  and  the  neighbors 
told    her/-      She    would    have    overlooked    such    things, 

but the   ghost   of   Davey's   first   wife  came  back! 

Mrs.  Hutchison  had  been  a  pretty,  delicate  woman. 
Davey  had  been  very  stingy  with  her.  She  had  to  cook 
for  him.  He  bought  all  the  food  and  gave  her  only  a, 
quarter  a  week.  He  ate  his  dinner  at  noon  in  town. 
She  ate — in  fact  she  had  nothing  to  eat.  She  died  of 
starvation.  After  her  death  she  began  to  haunt  him. 
She  came  out  of  the  river  up  over  the  cliff.  She  rat- 
tled the  chains  on  his  door.  She  came  through  the 
parlor  window.  She  demanded  money  and  she  hunted 
for  food  in  the  kitchen.  Nobody  knows  whether  she 
visited  Miss  Wallace  or  not.  At  any  rate  Davey  stopped 
spending  his  evenings  with  Miss  Wallace.  "That  lady 
herself  became  permanently  soured. 

Several  years  later  Davey  was  hit  by  a  trolley.  Some- 
thing in  his  stomach  was  hurt.     He  couldn't  eat.     He 
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got  thinner  and  thinner.  He  slowly  starved  to  death. 
Then  his  wife  had  her  innings.  She  came  every  night 
to  gloat  over  him.  EHd  he  like  the  life  she  had  led? 
How  did  he  like  to  starve.  Oh,  she  had  a  lovely  time. 
She  never  came  back  after  his  death. 


MIO-QUA-COO-NA-CAW    ■ 

In  Trinity  Church  yard  there  is  a  monument  to  Red 
Pole,  the  Indian  chief.  His  Indian  name  is  Mio-Qua- 
Coo-Na-Caw-  The  bronze  tablet  says  that  he  died  in 
1797,  beloved  by  the  United  States.  'For  some  hundred 
and  thirty  years  he  has  slept  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Pittsburgh.  Suddenly,  in  1923,  he  burst  into 
speech  and  into  print  via  a  prominent  Pittsburgh  at- 
torney and  the  Dispatch.  He  appeared  in  a  seance  to 
the  attorney  who  is  a  medium.  A  Dispatch  reporter 
interviewed  the  attorney.  Red  Pole  said  his  name  is 
"Red  Cloud,"  not  "Red  Pole."  Indians  don't  name  their 
children  after  sticks.  He  has  no  objection  to  "Red 
Pole."  He  does  not  want  the  mistake  corrected.  He 
only  wants  us  to  know  the  truth.  If  all  ghosts  could 
appear  so  harmlessly! 


THE  BOARDER 

Monty  is  an  Italian.  He  lives  in  Homewood.  Ghosts 
send  him  into  spasms.  Two  months  ago  his  mother's 
boarder  died.  Monty  didn't  want  to  stay  in  the  same 
house  with  the  corpse.  He  tried  to  bribe  his  friends 
to  stay  with  him  at  night.  They  refused.  Finally  he 
peisuaded  them  to  stay  with  him  until  he  was  safely 
in  bed.  After  the  funeral  Monty  forgot  about  the 
boarder.  He  was  so  forgetful  as  to  sell  a  pair  of  the 
boarder's  shoes  to  pay  an  assessment  on  a  football. 
The  other  night  Monty  woke  his  brother  with  a  yell. 
The  boarder  had  come  back  for  his  shoes!  He  couldn't 
find  them.  (Considering  that  they  had  become  a  foot- 
ball, he  very  well  couldn't.)  Then  he  took  Monty's 
shoes  and  dropped  them  in  the  hall.  Sure  enough  the 
shoes  were  in  the  hall!  Monty  wouldn't  sleep  in  that 
room. 


THE  PEDDLER 

In  the  early  Forties  the  Scotch  Hill  Market  stood  in 
the  East  Ward  on  Second  Avenue  near  the  present 
Boulevard  of  the  Allies.  In  the  market  square  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  the  country  people  sold  their 
butter,  eggs,  home-cured  meat — everything.  After  mar- 
ket they  ate  in  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern.  This  tavern 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Second  Avenue.  An  English- 
man kept  It.  Besides  the  market  people,  Welsh  and 
English  mill  workers  patronized  it.  These  men  worked 
m  a  mill  up  the  street  and  lived  in  the  tavern.  The 
building  was  three-story.  A  two-story  annex  and  stable 
in  the  back  extended  to  Third  Avenue.  Next  door  was 
a  three-story-and-attic  dwelling.  Mr.  Best,  a  glass 
manufacturer,  lived  here.  A  single  wall  separated  the 
third  floors  of  the  two  buildings.  The  chimneys  and 
cupboards  in  the  third-floor  rooms  adjoined. 

In  the  Forties  late  one  night  a  peddler  came  to  the 
tavern.  The  night  clerk  noticed  he  was  excited.  He 
pressed  a  small  package  tightly  to  his  side.  When  the 
peddler  came  down  for  a  very  early  breakfast,  the 
same  night  clerk  noticed  he  didn't  have  the  package. 

Next  morning  the  police  found  a  man  brutally  mur- 
dered on  Boyd's  Hill.  The  Duquesne  University  is 
there  now.  For  several  days  the  body  was  on  exhibit 
in  the  police  station.  The  night  clerk"  from  the  tavern 
identified  it  as  that  of  the  peddler.  Two  men  were 
arrested  in  Hard  Scrabble,  a  very  bad  section  near  the 


hill.  They  had  some  of  the  peddler's  things.  They  were 
tried,  convicted  and  hung  in  the  old  jail  yard.  They 
had  killed  the  peddler,  but  they  evidently  hadn't  gotten 
his  money. 

A  short  time  after  in  the  house  next  to  the  tavern 
the  Bests  had  a  party.  The  guests  danced  in  the  double 
parlors.  Mr.  Best's  nephew  had  danced.  He  had  had 
a  lot  of  fun.  In  the  middle  of  the  evening,  though,  he 
felt  sick.  He  left  quietly,  and  went  to  his  room  on  the 
third  floor.  This  room  was  the  one  separated  from  the 
tavern  by  a  single  wall.  From  it  a  stairway  went  up 
into  the  attic.  He  lay  down  on  the  bed.  His  black-and- 
tan  terrier  curled  up  at  his  feet.  Suddenly  the  dog 
growled.  A  figure  came  out  of  the  cupboard.  Best 
jumped  up.  He  yelled,  and  grabbed  his  revolver.  The 
ghost  started  up  the  attic  stairs.  Best  fired  two  shots. 
It  disappeared  up  the  steps.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
the  attic !  The  dormer  windows  were  closed.  The  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  shut.  There  were  no  bul- 
lets or  bullet  holes! 

One  night  a  year  later  a  man  slept  in  the  same 
room.  After  midnight  he  woke  up.  He  felt  somebody 
in  the  room  with  him.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  from 
the  grate  he  saw  a  white-robed  figure.  He  spoke  to  it. 
No  answer.  He  reached  for  his  revolver  and  fired  two 
shots  point  blank.  Nobody  was  killed.  There  were  no 
spent  bullets  or  bullet  holes. 

Years  later  the  Best  boys  published  a  weekly  paper 
called  "The  Little  Chief."  They  used  the  same  attic 
for  a  shop.  Their  type  case  stood  under  one  of  the 
dormer  windows.  The  press  and  the  make-up  table 
were  against  the  wall.  One  August  night  all  the  famaily 
except  the  boys  sat  on  the  front  steps.  The  boys  set 
type.  One  of  their  friends  began  cutting  up.  Click! 
Tom  Best  yelled,  "Quit  monkeying."  "I  ddddidddn't 
throw  that  type,"  his  friends  stammered.   They  listened. 

Click!   Click!  Click!  "Stop  it!"  "I  didn't,  Tom,  I " 

Crash !  The  boys  went  out  the  window.  Tom  grabbed 
his  friend.  Otherwise  he  would  have  gone  all  the  way 
to  the  street.  They  climbed  across  the  roofs.  Then 
through  a  window  they  got  into  the  tavern.  Howling 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  they  ran  down  stairs  to  the 
street.  The  Best  family  searched  everywhere.  There 
was  no  ghost! 

They  tore  the  house  down  in  building  the  Boulevard 
of  the  Allies.  Even  then  the  ghost  wasn't  found.  How-, 
ever,  it  has  been  explained.  The  peddler  had  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  concealed  it  either  in  the  chimney  or 
cupboard  of  either  the  tavern  or  the  Best  house.  His 
murderers  killed  him  to  get  the  hidden  money.  They 
thought  he  was  carrying  it.  The  spirit  of  the  peddler 
came  back  to  get  the  money. 


THE  P.  C.  W.  GHOST 

This  is  the  ghost  story  the  upperclassmen  tell  the 
P.  C.  W.  freshmen.  Once,  a  very  long  time  ago,  on 
Woodland  Road,  there  wasn't  any  Woodland  Hall  or  any 
]Music  Hall  or  even  any  Dilworth  Hall.  Quite  awhile 
back,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe,  there  wasn't  any  col- 
lege at  all.  The  Berry  family  then  lived  in  the  Berry 
mansion.  It's  Berry  Hall  now,  you  know.  The  Berry's 
used  even  the  old  tower.  One  day  the  family  nurse 
was  sitting  up  there  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  A 
storm  broke.  Lightning  struck  the  tower.  The  nurse 
screamed  and  dropped  the  child.  It  rolled  down  the 
stairs,  bumping  on  each  step.  The  nurse  ran  down  and 
picked  it  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway.  It  was 
dead!  Poor  little  baby!  Sometimes  even  now  it  comes 
back.  It  flits  around  the  tower  and  cries  a  little.  -  It 
even  visits  the  girls  in  Room  0,  the  room  under  the 
tower.    Poor  girls! 
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THE  ROUND  HOUSE 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Price  Street  vi^as  rather  far  out  from  town. 
Yet  Mr.  Price  built  his  home  and  foundry  there,  the 
foundry  to  the  back  of  the  lot,  the  house  to  the  front. 
The  hou.se  he  made  round  in  shape  to  keep  the  devil 
from  cornering  him. 

GLASS 
Until  last  year  the  old  Crawford  house  stood  on 
Homewood  Ave.  between  Reynolds  and  Penn.  For  many 
years  a  colored  family  lived  there.  That  house  was  a 
cut-down,  moved,  remodeled  shadow  of  the  house  of 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Then  white  people  lived  there. 
The  house  was  very  large.  Ovens,  wash-house,  stables, 
cold-cellars,  all  torn  down  many  years  ago,  were  built 
around  it.  It  had  even  a  large  tower  on  top  of  it.  This 
tower  had  eight  enormous  windows.  Eleven  o'clock  one 
night  before  the  tower  was  torn  down,  there  was  a 
crash  of  breaking  glass.  A  window  in  the  tower  had 
broken!  Everybody  in  the  house  at  that  time  went  to 
see.  NonQ  of  the  windows  in  the  tower  were  broken. 
Some  of  the  family  mounted  upstairs;  some  went  down. 
They  met  in  the  front  hall.  Not  a  window  in  the  whole 
house  was  even  cracked.  There  was  not  a  speck  of 
shattered  glass  anywhere.  Three  times  afterward  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  same  sort  of  a  clear  night  without 
wind  there  was  a  crash  of  glass.  No  broken  glass  was 
ever  found. 


hunted  everywhere.    No  crack  was  so  small  as  not  to  be 
thoroughly  searched.    The  dog  was  never  seen  again. 


THE  BLACK  CAT 
Thirty-five  years  ago  twelve  children  lived  in  a  house 
near  the  corner  of  Lang  Avenue  and  Thomas  Boulevard. 
One  cold  October  night  they  were  quite  alone.  Their 
father  and  mother  visited  in  Atlantic  City.  The  two 
Welsh  maids  sewed  in  the  servants'  sitting  room.  So 
for  company  the  children  crouched  over  the  parlor 
fire,  telling  ghost  stories.  By  half  past  ten  the  ha'nt 
had  eaten  the  poor  little  girl's  head  almost  all  up.  By 
eleven  the  girls  of  the  family  felt  squeamish.  The  boys 
blustered  about  how  brave  they  were.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  scream!  The  children  sat  stunned.  Another 
scream !  And  then  more  and  more  screams,  this  time 
from  the  parlor.  With  one  accord  both  the  boys  and 
the  girls  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  ran  shrieking  to 
the  maids.  The  maids  were  small  comfort.  Yes,  they 
had  cried  out.  Who  wouldn't  have?  A  big  black  cat 
had  padded  across  the  floor  in  front  of  them.  It's  eyes 
burnt  like  fire!  It  spit  steam  at  them!  And  then — oh, 
God — it  disappeared!  That  night  the  children  slept  two 
and  three  in  a  bed.     Next  morning  the  maids  left. 


THE  WHITE  DOG 
Many  years  ago  the  Fairfax  stable  was  at  the  corner 
of  Osage  Lane  and  Penn  Avenue.  The  Fairfax's,  al- 
though from  Fairfax  Courthouse  in  Virginia,  were  as 
poor  as  church  mice,  and  had  little  use  for  their  stable. 
One  summer  a  big  white  dog  lived  there.  It  looked  out 
the  stable  windows.  It  came  and  went  from  one  to  an- 
other. Mr.  Fairfax  said  it  wasn't  his.  How  the  dog 
got  anything  to  eat  was  a  mystery.  After  two  weeks  of 
seeing  it,  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  decided  to  go 
on  a  hunt  for  it.  They  got  their  guns.  They  stalked 
like  Indians  up  to  the  stable.  They  saw  the  dog,  a 
beautiful  white  setter,  at  the  second  story  window. 
Then  it  disappeared.  Once  the  hunters  were  in  the 
stable,  it  was  "You  go,"  "No,  you  go,"  "You  go,"  "I'll 
stay  here  and  catch  him  if  he  comes  dovim."  They  were 
badly  frightened.  Some  brave  soul  screwed  up  enough 
courage  to  go  upstairs.  There  was  no  dog!  He  couldn't 
have  gotten  out.'  The  windows  and  doors  were  all 
closed.    Besides  the  children  would  have  seen  him.  They 


THE  LOST  SOUL 

Four  years  ago  a  ghost  visited  3,454  Ridgeway 
Street.  'Two  women  saw  him.  He  was  an  ugly,  de- 
formed thing,  somewhat  like  a  man  dressed  in  a  brown 
suit.  The  women  saw  him  come  through  the  window  of 
their  room.  He  walked  noiselessly  across  the  floor.  He 
stopped  at  the  chiffonier.  He  couldn't  pass  it.  It  was 
fitted  up  as  an  altar  with  candles  and  holy  water.  The 
women  were  too  afraid  to  speak  and  he  didn't  say  a 
word.  He  looked  at  them  intently.  But  he  didn't  harm 
them.  On  his  third  visit,  though,  he  grabbed  another 
woman  who  screamed.  For  v/eeks  her  arm  was  black 
and  blue.  On  all  of  the  three  visits  none  of  the  women 
saw  him  leave.    He  just  vanished. 

One  of  the  women  volunteered  an  explanation.  She 
was  a  devout  Catholic.  And  she  always  prayed  for  her 
friends  and  relatives  in  Purgatory.  This  ghost  was 
one  of  them.  Down  there  he  had  gotten  to  look  so 
horrible.  He  had  come  back  to  do  her  a  favor  for  her 
prayers.    Something  terrible  was  going  to  happen. 


THE  NEGRO 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  Johnson's  Highv)ays  and 
Byways — St.  Laivrence  to  Virginia: 

"Among  its  other  assets  this  thoroughly  modern 
city  (Pittsburgh)  has  a  ghost  story.  There  was  for- 
merly a  pack  peddler  who  went  about  the  adjacent  re- 
gion, and  he  was  sufficiently  aristocratic  to  have  his 
packs  carried  by  a  negro  servant.  One  day  the  peddler 
was  found  dead.  His  throat  had  been  cut  and  his 
valuables  stolen.  The  negro  was  suspected.  He  was 
caught  and  bound  and  hung  on  Pittsburgh's  highest 
hill.    Since  then,  that  hill  has  been  haunted." 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  an  amuse- 
ment park  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Men,  coming  home 
drunk  from  there,  often  saw  through  the  mist,  a  negro 
striding  along  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 

What  is  the  tallest  hill  in  Pittsburgh — Herron,  Mt. 
Washington,  Nunnery?  I  can't  find  two  people  who 
agree.  What  hill  had  an  amusement  park?  Nobody 
seems  to  know.  The  uncertainty  makes  the  ghost  all 
the  nicer,  don't  you  think?  You  or  I  might  meet  him 
tonight  on  Squirrel  or  College  Hill.  They  are  rather 
high,  you  know. 

■••«il5t*- 

Epitaphs 

The  Gay  Lady 

These  once  wide  eyes 

Intently  closed  from  too  much  light; 
This  laughter  died 

From  over-surfeit  of  delight. 

These  quiet  hands 

Could  not  put  down  her  heart's  strong  fires; 
These  tired  feet 

Could  not  keep  pace  with  her  desires. 


For  Pat,  My  Dog 

No  one  could  greet  a  friend 

More  eagerly  than  he; 
No  one  could  put  his  foe 

To  route  more  valiantly. 

No  one  more  fleet  than  he 
To  mount  the  steepest  hill, 

And  now  no  one  than  he 
Can  lie  more  still. 

L.  L.  C. 
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Empty 

By  Helen  E. 
Dramatis  Personae:  John,  a  Waiter;  Customer 
Setting:  A  restaurant,  such  as  one  sees  in  any  ordi- 
nary city— not  too  clean— murals  of  chariot  and  ath- 
letic events  of  Rome.  There  are  about  five  tables,  un- 
occupied, and  a  counter  with  foodstuffs,  bottles,  and  a 
dirty  towel.  John,  a  waiter,  leans  against  the  corner 
of  the  counter  gazing  at  the  murals.  Although  he  is 
tired  from  the  evening  rush,  a  smile  of  rest  and  con- 
tent is  on  his  face. 

A  custovier,  about  the  same  age  as  John,  enters  and 
sits  at  table. 

Customer:     (Familiarly;    he    comes    every    night). 
Think  this  is  a  good  night  for  steak,  John? 

Waiter:  Steak?  Yes,  sir;  and  a  fine  basket  of  mush- 
rooms came  in  just  this  afternoon. 

Customer:    Mushrooms!    Well,   you    might   as   well 
risk  your  life  one  way  as  another.    Saw  a  man  hit,  a 
block  from  the  Terminal,  to-day.   You  never  know  when 
you're  going  to  get  yours. 
Waiter:  No,  sir. 

Goes  to  small  opening  in  wall;  calls  "Steak  an'  the 
fix  ins  J" 

Falls  to  dreamy  conte-mplation  again. 
Customer:  Big  crowd  tonight,  John? 
Waiter:  Yes,  sir. 
Customer:  I  guess  you're  tired? 
Waiter:  Yes,  sir. 

Customer:  But  tips  make  up  for  a  lot,  yes? 
Waiter:  Yes,  sir. 

Customer:  Life's  tough,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.     Take  you,   now.    Every   day   and  night,   you   walk 
from   that   little   window   to   these   tables.     You    carry 
dishes  full,  then  you  take  them  back  empty.    Back  and 
forth,   all  the  time.    No   excitement,   no   change.    Just 
steak,  and  roast,  and  dessert  coming  out,   and  empty 
dishes    going    back.     Yet    every    one    does    the    same. 
Carries  full  dishes  out,  and  empty  dishes  back. 
Waiter:  But  not  me!  Not  me,  any  more! 
Voice   (right)  :  Here  y'are,  John! 
Waiter  goes  to  ivindow,  gets  dishes,  places  them  on 
table. 

Customee:  (watches  him,  smiling  slightly).  So  you 
think  you're  going  to  break  off,  John?    Be  different? 

Waiter:  Yes,  sir!  That's  what.  I  mean,  these  dish- 
es, like  you  said,  carrying  'em  out  full  and  back  empty 
— that's  getting  me.  sir,  and  I'll  tell  you — See  there! 
(Makes  sweeping  movement  of  arm  to  indicate  murals). 
No  empty  dishes  in  that!  Twenty  years  I've  been 
here — • 

Customer:  Twenty  years! 

Waiter:  Yes,  sir,  twenty  years  carrying  out  full 
dishes,  and  carrying  back  empty  ones!  But  my  mind 
hasn't  been  carrying  dishes.  No,  never!  When  I  first 
came  here,  I  saw  those  pictures,  and  I  could  almost 
feel  the  sun  shining  down. 

Customer:  Well,  I'll  be  damned!  A  New  Yorker 
wanting  sun ! 

Waiter:/  did.  And  I  went  to  the  library  and  asked 
where  the  pictures  were.  They  told  me  Rome.  They 
gave  me  books  and  I  read  'em — a  hundred  times! 

Customer:  (Slightly  bitter).  When  the  swine  seek 
pearls — • 

Waiter:  Pearls?  I  don't  know  anything  about  pearls, 
but  I  do  about  dollars.  For  twenty  years  I've  saved 
every  dollar,  every  quarter.  I  never  go  to  the  movies 
unless  they  show  pictures  of  Rome.  I  never  smoke; 
I  haven't  bought  a  necktie  for  twenty  years.  But  I've 
saved  and  saved! — to  go  there.  I  want  to  feel  those 
columns — and  the  sun — and  look  at  the  blue  water ! 
There  would  be  children  wading — their  dresses  held 
up,  and  their  brown  legs  showing.  I  like  to  see  children 
wading,  and  hear  them  laugh.  Mister,  twenty  years, 
I've  looked  at  dirty  dishes,  and  seen  dollars.  Twenty 
long  years,  like  fifty — and  now — next  week — I'm  going! 


Dishes 

Gordon  '28 

Customer:  See  if  you  can  get  me  some  apple  pie, 
John. 

Waiter  goes  to  window,  cries  "apple"  and  returns 
with  pie. 

Customer:  (Tasting  pie)  Twenty  years  is  a  long 
time. 

Waiter:  Yes,  sir! 

Customer:  You  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
that  time. 

Waiter:   (Guardedly)  I've  saved  enough. 
Customer:    After   twenty   years,   some    men    would 
want  to  marry  and  have  a  home. 
Waiter:  Not  me. 
Customer:  So  it's  Rome,  eh? 
Waiter:  Yes,  sir. 

Customer:  Twenty  years  in  a  cage,  then  Rome. 
Twenty  years  in  one  part  of  the  world  to  see  another 
part.  Twenty  years  saving  money — to  spend  it.  Twenty 
years  making  a  dream — to  wake  up.  Filling  the  dish, 
to  empty  it! 

Waiter:  (Fear  in  his  voice)  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  sir ! 

Customers  You've  lived  here.  You've  seen  men  come 
in,  eat  and  go  out.  Some  go  west  (points)  some  go 
east.  They  either  come  back,  or  they  don't.  You  touch 
them  a  moment,  then  they're  gone.  That's  life.  You 
think  it's  hell.  You've  saved  for  twenty  years  to  get 
away  from  it.  You're  running  to  life  to  get  away 
from  it. 

Waiter:  But  I  want  to  go!  I  want  to  go! 
Customer:  Why? 
Waiter:  To  feel  it!  To  breath  it! 
Customed:  What? 
Waiter:   The  thing  that's  there! 
Customer:    (Sternly)   It's  here!  It's  everything  and 
it's  nothing.    It's   life.     Rome's  the   same.    They   have 
Fords  there,  now.    They  sell  plumbing,  and  fix  sewers. 
They  have   hired   orchestras,   and   dance   Coney  Island 
dances.     They    speak    a    different    language,    but    they 
think  the  saiiie  thoughts.    Some  men  go  west,  some  go 
east.    They  take  cargoes  to  sea,  and  come  home  without 
them.     They    carry    out    full    dishes,    and    bring    back 
empty  ones. 

Waiter:  Oh,  don't  say  that,  sir! 
Customer:  Why  not?  It's  true.    You  think  you  hate 
this  place — you  think  you  want  to  escape.    You  can't 
escape  while  you   breathe.    It's  not  a  restaurant  that 
is  holding  you,  it's  life! 
Waiter  :  But  there — 
Customer:  It's  the  same  as  here. 
Waiter:  They  have  the  blue  sea! 
Customer:  You  have  the  ocean. 
Waiter:  But — but  the  fields,  and  trees,  and  sun! 
Customer:  You  have  Central  Park,  and  sun. 
Waiter:  The  people — 

Customer:  Are  they  different  from  us?  Take  a  walk 
down  to  the  water  front.  You'll  see  them.  Dagoes, 
John,  just  Dagoes.  Oh,  it's  no  use.  We  all  try  to  have 
the  full  dishes  without  the  empty  ones.  I  thought  so, 
too.  You  think  the  answer  is  Rome.  I  thought  it  was 
love.  Some  think  it's  fame  and  glitter,  but  we're  all 
hooked,  John.  It's  the  god's  big  joke.  We  fill  the 
dishes — they  take  what's  in  them,  and  we  carry  them 
back  empty.  You  and  me,  and  that  son  back  there 
rattling  cups.  We're  all  the  same — only  some  of  us 
never  find  it  out. 

What's  that?  Rain?  I  guess  I'd  better  hurry  if  I 
don't  want  to  be  soaked.    So  long,  John. 

(Lays  money  on  the  table.  Goes  out.  Waiter  gazes 
dumbly  around — at  the  door,  the  counter,  the  murals. 
He  shiidders  and  picks  up  the  customer's  dishes.  Carries 
them  to  window  at  right.) 

Waiter:  Here's  some  empty  dishes,  Vic. —  Curt.«n 
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Number  Thirty-Three 

By  Katharine  Crawford  '29 
Awarded  the  Omega  Prize  for  1926 


A  thick,  oppressive  fog  hung  over  the  Eastside  prison 
of  Brownsville  on  that  chill,  gray  morning  of  January 
twenty-sixth.  Not  a  ray  of  sunlight  brightened  the 
interior  of  the  cold  prison.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
one  of  gloom  and  despair. 

In  cell,  number  thirty-three,  Gordon  paced  restlessly 
back  and  forth  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  boun- 
daries. His  tall,  thin  form  was  stooped  and  haggard. 
Disheveled,  graybrown  hair  fell  carelessly  over  his 
white  forehead.  The  thin,  deeply  lined  face  looked  old 
and  worn. 

"Just  twenty-four  more  hours  to  live,"  Gordon  re- 
peated over  and  over  to  himself.  Desperately  he  strug- 
gled to  check  these  words,  to  put  the  dreadful  thought 
from  his  mind,  but  in  spite  of  himself,  that  hateful 
thought  persisted  in  piercing  his  exhausted  and  con- 
fused brain. 

Again  and  again,  in  that  dismal  cell,  he  has  lived 
over  those  sudden  events  that  had  happened  during 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  to  bring  him  to  the 
desperate  condition  in  which  he  now  found  himself. 
He  distinctly  remembered  warning  ConneU,  that  there 
would  be  trouble  between  them,  if  he  dared  to  interfere 
with  him  again.  Connell  had  only  sneered,  and  not 
heeded  the  warning.  Gordon  had  meant  what  he  said 
as  Connell  soon  found  out  when  for  a  second  time  he 
crossed  Gordon,  causing  him  to  lose  his  position  in  the 
factory.  Gordon  had  known  that  Connell  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  fulfill  his 
threat.  It  all  happened  so  quickly.  He  had  shot  Con- 
nell and  killed  him.  Then  realizing  his  own  peril,  he 
had  sought  to  hide  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law.  His 
efforts  were  useless.  He  was  soon  found  and  thrown 
in  prison  to  await  trial.  At  last  the  trial  had  come 
after  a  delay  of  four  months,  and  the  court  had  found 
him  guilty  of  first  degree  murder.  Now  he  was  facing 
death. 

Again  he  found  himself  repeating  the  words,  "Just 
twenty-four  more  hours  to  live."  Perhaps  it  was  even 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  now.  Cold  fear  crept  over 
him  as  he  thought  of  death.  Death  and  then — .  Vaguely 
he  wondered  what  was  beyond  death.  He  had  heard 
some  say  that  another  life  existed  after  death.  An- 
other life,  like  this  one,  surely  not. 

For  a  moment  the  vision  of  his  childhood  flashed 
across  his  mind.  He  had  known  what  happiness  was, 
once,  long  ago.  As  a  boy,  he  had  cherished  dreams  of 
success  and  fulfilled  ambitions.  He  had  believed  that 
there  was  a  wondrous  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  But  his  pilgrimage  through  life  had  been 
rough  and  tiresome.  He  had  found  the  pot  black  and 
empty.  The  youthful  dreams  and  ambitions  had  been 
crushed  hy  the  hands  of  some  cruel  monster  and  had 
left  for  him  only  bitterness  and  disappointment. 

Not  long  ago  he  had  thought  that  he  would  welcome 
death.  Anything  would  be  better  than  just  living  on 
as  he  had.  Could  death  be  so  terrible,  if  it  would  re- 
lease him  from  his  broken  life?  However,  as  the  time 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  he  shuddered  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Probably  it  was  just  the  long  fearful  strain  of 
his  nerves,  and  his  weakened  physical  condition  which 
made  him  tremble  now  with  horror.  Was  he  a  coward, 
too? 

Suddenly  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  corridor  near  his  cell.  He  recognized 
the  voice  of  the  warden  saying,  "What'd  you  say  his 
name  is,  lady"? 

"George  Gordon,"  a  woman's  voice  replied. 

"Yes,  there's  a  man  in  number  thirty-three  by  the 
name  of  George  Gordon." 


"You  don't  happen  to  know  anything  about  his  past 
life,  do  you"? 

"No,  not  much.  Just  that  he  had  been  working  in  a 
factory  for  a  year  or  more.  It  seems  that  he  and  a 
man,  by  the  name  of  Connell,  the  one  he  killed,  you 
know,  didn't  get  along  very  well  together.  Well,  about 
six  months  ago  he  killed  him  for  some  reason  or  other. 
Soon  he  was  captured,  and  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
first  degree  murder.  His  sentence  was  death.  He's  to 
be  hung  tomorrow  morning." 

"To  be  hung  tomorrow  morning,"  the  woman  re- 
peated mechanically. 

"Yes,  lady,"  the  warden  assured  her. 

Gordon  had  become  intensely  interested  in  what  the 
warden  and  this  woman,  whoever  she  was,  were  say- 
ing.' What  could  any  one  want  with  him  now?  Who 
would  come  to  see  him  now?  He  had  no  friends.  Why 
should  a  woman  ask  the  warden  all  about  his  past  life? 
Who  was  she?  These  and  other  questions  Gordon  asked 
himself. 

The  woman's  voice  came  to  him  again.  "Is  this  the 
Gordon  in  that  cell?  I  got  this  picture  from  a  news- 
paper." 

Gordon  heard  a  small  piece  of  paper  being  unfolded, 
and  waited  breathlessly  for  the  warden's  answer.  After 
a  short  pause  it  came. 

"Yes,  that's  the  same  man." 

"He — he  is  my — my  son,"  the  woman  said  slowly 
and  painfully. 

"Your  son !  But  he  never  mentioned  having  any  living 
relatives.   Are  you  sure  that  he's  your  son,  lady?" 

"Yes,  the  name  is  the  same,  and  he  looks  very  much 
like  my  son  used  to.  I've  waited  and  watched  for  him 
for  years,  and  now  to  think  that  I  have  found  him  and 
he  s  a  murderer,"  the  woman  said  in  a  low  voice  filled 
with  unspeakable  grief. 

The  warden  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
he  said  kindly,  "Would  you  like  to  see  Gordon,  he's  in 
that  cell  over  there?" 

"Good  heavens !  the  woman  must  be  insane,"  Gordon 
thought  aloud  to  himself. 

"Yes,  I  wish  to  see  him." 

A  moment  later,  Gordon  saw  the  warden  and  a  small 
slender  woman  standing  before  his  cell.  The  woman 
stood  for  a  moment,  after  the  warden  withdrew,  with 
bent  head,  as  though  she  did  not  dare  look  at  her  son — 
a  criminal.  Then  slowly  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
inquiringly  and  beseechingly  at  Gordon.  After  a  min- 
ute's tense  silence,  she  spoke. 

"Aren't  you  my  son?"  she- said  doubtfully.  This  man 
didn't  look  so  much  like  her  son  as  the  picture  had,  and 
yet  something  about  him  reminded  her  of  the  boy  who 
had  left  home  years  before. 

"No,  I  m  not  your  son.  I've  never  seen  you  before," 
Gordon  insisted. 

"But  your  name  is  George  Gordon?" 

"Yes,  Gordon's  my  name,  but  I'm  not  your  son.  God- 
don's  not  an  unusual  name." 

"No,  I  guess  not,  but  you — you  look  like  my  son  used 
to,"  the  woman  persisted. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  not  your  son,  for  my  mother  died  some 
years  ago." 

"Then — I've  made  a  mistake.  Thank  heavens;  it  was 
only  a  mistake.  I  never  thought  he  would  become  a 
criminal,"  Mrs.  Gordon  said  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"Has  it  been  many  years  since  you  last  saw  your 
son?"  Gordon  asked  after  a  slight  pause. 

"Twenty  years.  He  was  just  eighteen  years  old  when 
he  left  home.   He  always  seemed  to  be  content  at  home, 
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until  he  met  a  number  of  boys  who  weren't  good  com- 
pany for  him.  I  begged  him  not  to  go  with  the  crowd, 
but  he  thought  my  warning  was  foolish.  I  felt  that 
something  dreadful  would  happen,  if  he  didn't  break 
away  from  those  boys.  Then  one  morning  I  found  a 
note  in  my  room,  saying  he  had  gone  away  and  not 
to  look  for  him,  for  it  would  be  useless.  It  was  useless. 
He  gave  no  reason  for  having  left  and  I  had  no  idea 
of  where  he  had  gone.  For  a  year  after  that  I  did 
nothing  but  look  for  him.  I  couldn't  believe  that  he 
wouldn't  come  back  sometime.  Twenty  years,  is  a  long 
time  to  wait."  Mrs.  Gordon  struggled  to  hide  her  emo- 
tions. 

"Have  you  never  heard  anything  about  him  since  he 
left?  '  Gordon  asked. 

"Once  a  friend  of  mine  said  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
working  on  a  ranch,  in  Laramie,  Wyoming,  who  looked 
very  much  like  my  son.  When  I  went  out  to  that  ranch, 
they  told  me  that  a  man  by  that  name,  who  had  come 
from  Brownsville  had  worked  there  for  a  time,  but 
they  didn't  know  where  he  had  gone  from  there." 

"A   ranch   in  Laramie?"   Gordon   asked   quickly. 

"Yes,  it  was  Ranch  Bar  M,  a  Mr.  Wharton  owned 
it." 

"That's  strange.  I  used  to  work  on  that  ranch  my- 
self. I  remember  now  that  there  was  another  man 
there  by  the  name  of  Gordon.  I  didn't  know  his  first 
name.  We  were  continually  being  mistaken  for  each 
other,  on  account  of  having  the  same  name,  and  we 
didn't  look  alike.  The  difference  was  that  he  came 
from  Brownsville  and  I  from  the  west.  He  was  a 
splendid  man.    Every  one  on  the  ranch  liked  him." 

"And  you  say  he  came  from  Brownsville,"  Mrs.  Gor- 
don interrupted  him. 

"Yes,  he  was  from  Brownsville.  He  never  talked 
much  about  his  past  life.  His  main  ambition  was  to 
become  wealthy  and  go  back  to  Brownsville.  He  never 
gambled  and  drank  with  the  rest  of  us.  We  used  to 
call  him  "honest  Gord."  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
ranchman  and  was  offered  an  excellent  position  as 
manager  of  a  large  sheep  ranch.  I  saw  him  once  after 
he  had  left  Mr.  Wharton's  ranch,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  going  back  to  his  mother  in  Brownsville.  A  year 
after  that  I  heard  that  on  his  way  back  east,  he  was 
killed  in  a  train  accident.  I  hated  to  think  of  such  a 
good  man  being  killed." 

"Do  you — do  you  think  he  was  my  son?"  Mrs.  Gor- 
don asked. 

"I  feel  sure  that  he  was.  He  even  looked  like  you  do," 
Gordon  assured  her. 

"I  believe  it  must  have  been  him.  They  told  me  when 
I  went  to  Wharton's  ranch  that  he  had  gone  to  another 
ranch  and  I  tried  to  find  him,  but  never  could.  At  last 
I  came  back  to  Brownsville.  That  was  nearly  six  years 
ago." 

"It  was  five  years  ago  that  he  was  killed  in  the 
accident,  '  Gordon  exclaimed. 

"Then  he  was  my  son.  You  said  he  was  honest 
and — ,"  she  paused. 

"Yes,  he  was  honest  and  one  of  the  finest  men  I've 
ever  known." 

"And  he  was  coming  back  to  Brownsville  and  to 
me?" 

"Yes,  he  was  never  happy  on  the  ranch  and  only 
stayed  to  get  money  enough  to  go  back  to  his  home  and 
live  comfortably." 

"It  is  enough  to-know  that  my  son  died  an  honest 
man.  He  was  coming  back  and  hadn't  forgotten  me. 
He  knew  I  trusted  him,  and  he  never  betrayed  that 
trust.  Thank  you  for  the  information  you  have  given 
me.    Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you." 


A  moment  later  Gordon  heard  her  footsteps  down 
the  long  corridor,  the  hinges  of  a  heavy  door  creaked, 
and  she  was  gone.  The  long  dreadful  minutes  dragged 
on.  By  five  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  heavy  fog  had 
cleared  and  a  golden  streak  of  sunlight  from  the  set- 
ting sun  warmed  the  cold  gray  prison.  The  steps  of 
the  warden  were  heard  in  the  corridor.  He  stopped 
before  Gordon's  cell. 

"That  was  strange  about  that  woman  thinking  you 
were  her  son.  She  does  look  a  little  like  you,"  the 
warden  said  as  he  leaned  against  the  bars  of  number 
thirty-three. 

"Yes,  most  unusual,"  Gordon  replied  absently. 

"She  told  me  that  you  had  known  her  son  and  how 
happy  she  was  that  he  had  lived  an  honest  life,"  the 
warden  continued  to  talk. 

"Ynu  know  I  think  it  would  have  killed  her  if  you 
had  been  her  son.  The  shock  would  have  been  too 
great.    She  seemed  to  trust  him  absolutely." 

"Yes,  it  would  have  killed  her,"  Gordon  said. 

Suddenly  Gordon  grasped  the  warden's  arm  through 
the  bars. 

"Swear,  swear  that  you  will  never  tell  anyone. 
Swear  that  you  will  never  tell  her,"  he  said  hoarsely  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Swear  that  I  won't  tell  what?  What  do  you — "  Gor- 
don's hands  pressed  closer  about  the  warden's  arm. 

"Do  you  swear?" 

"Yes,  but  what  am  I — ." 

Then  the  closely  clenched  hands  released  the  war- 
den's arm. 

"She  was  my  mother." 

END 
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What  the  Study  of  Psychclogy  Is  Doing  for  Me 

By  Ruth  Hunter  '29 

I  have  been  studying  psychology  for  approximately 
seven  weeks.  I  have  heard  of  such  terms  as  reaction 
hypothesis,  stimulus-response  unit,  and  reciprocal  in- 
nervation.   I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  them. 

I  have  learned  that  we  have  after-sensations.  We 
were  told  to  look  steadily  at  a  black  and  white  picture 
for  twenty  seconds,  and  then  transfer  our  gaze  to 
something  white  for  the  same  length  of  time.  This 
procedure,  according  to  previous  results,  would  pro- 
duce an  after-sensation.  I  did.  My  head  ached  for  two 
days  after  the  experiment. 

My  text-book  tells  me  that  there  are  six  types  of 
feeling:  strain,  relaxation,  excitement,  calm,  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness.  I  experience  all  of  these  in 
psychology  class.  The  unexpected  hour  exam  causes 
much  strain.  Its  opposite,  relaxation,  comes  when  I 
find  that  I  have  made  a  D  rather  than  the  expected  F. 
I  am  excited  when  I  think  I  am  to  be  called  upon.  I 
become  calm  again  when  I  hear  some  other  name  than 
my  own.  I  experience  pleasant  sensations  when  I 
know  my  lesson,  and  unpleasant  when  I  am  made  to 
display  my  ignorance. 

I  find  that  my  brain  has  several  unpronounceable 
parts  such  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  the  corpus  callosum.  These  several  parts 
of  my  brain  have  become  hopelessly  mixed.  I  hope  that 
they  may  return  to  their  proper  conditions  by  the  time 
of  final  exams  or  I  shall  be  forced  to  build  up  some 
defense  mechanisms. 

My  seven  weeks  of  psychology  is  responsible  for  all 
of  this  and  more.  If  this  much  can  be  done  in  seven 
weeks,  what  will  the  result  be  in  twice  that  time? 
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The  Realism  of  Theodore  Dreiser 

By  Dorothea  Gates,  '28 


Realism,  the  most  coveted  and  discussed  epithet  of 
this  modern  age.  Authors  have  fixed  upon  its  golden 
significance  and  have  pursued  it  assiduously  across  the 
purple  heavens  of  their  ambitions  often  at  the  terrific 
expense  of  their  own  unsuited,  yet  undoubtedly  worth- 
while personalities.  Intellectuals  far  and  wide  have 
shouted  it  from  the  housetops,  and  have  labeled  that 
which  they  most  revere  as  realism.  What,  after  all  is 
this  important  "ism"  of  reality?  It  is  that  quality,  freed 
from  old-time  illusions  of  "good  and  beauty,"  that  can 
be  felt  in  the  work  of  the  Russians,  Checkov,  Dostoesky 
and.Turgenev.  It  is  that  semblence  of  a  flawless  mirror 
that  underlies  the  bulk  of  the  literature  of  George 
Elliott,  Thaekery  and  Meredith.  F.  M.  Perry  defines 
realism  as  the  art  of  expression  of  pre-existing  condi- 
tions and  events,  while  Stuart  P.  Sherman  feels  it 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  various  types  of  realistic 
treatment  by  distinguishing  between  Realism  and  Nat- 
uralism, defining  realistic  art  as  a  representation  of 
the  life  of  man  based  upon  a  theory  of  human  conduct, 
and  naturalistic  art  as  a  representation  based  upon  a 
theory  of  animal  behavior,  under  the  latter  he  deems 
it  fitting  to  class  the  work  of  Theodore  Dreiser.  A 
definition  including  the  essence  of  both  of  these  and 
adequate  for  a  discussion  of  that  quality  in  Dreiser 
expresses  realism  as  a  representation  of  the  life  of 
man  in  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  society. 
Let  us  examine  the  style  of  that  author  in  relation 
to  its  fulfillment  of  several  principles  of  a  realistic 
style  as  stated  by  F.  M.  Perry.  Of  the  eight,  the  first 
is  the  literary  objective,  or  reality.  Second  is  choice  of 
material,  which  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
literary  association  and  traditions.  Third,  method  of 
procedure,  which  should  be  presentation  rather  than 
interpretation,  the  characters  must  be  presented  with- 
out the  opinions  of  the  author.  We  should  judge  them 
as  they  appeal  to  us.  Fourth,  the  real  problem  which 
confronts  the  realist  is  the  matter  of  exercising  re- 
straint in  the  selection  of  color  and  mental  blendings 
in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  lack  of  intrusion 
on  the  part  of  the  author  between  the  object  under- 
lieing  the  presentation  and  the  reader.  Fifth,  the  in- 
terpretation done  in  realistic  work  is  confined  to  the 
inner  workings  of  a  character's  mind  which  the  author 
must  approach  from  a  psychological  standpoint.  Sixth, 
details  of  actuality  which  apparently  encumber  a 
realistic  story  with  unessential  details,  which  contri- 
bute, however,  to  increase  the  impression  of  actuality  so 
necessary  to  make  the  story  appear  to  be  a  cross  section 
of  life.  Seventh,  characterization.  The  realist  must  give 
an  account  of  his  characters  in  unsparing  truth,  he 
must  neither  shield  them,  condemn  them  or  forgive 
them.  His  attitude  should  be  one  of  "an  understanding 
that  is  almost  sympathy,  but  more  clear  eyed."  Eighth 
and  last  is  formation  which  seems  to  hold  such  an  in- 
conspicuous place  in  realistic  art.  Compared  with  a 
style  governed  by  the  Aristotelian  requirements,  a  be- 
ginning that  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  anything 
but  from  which  something  must  follow,  a  middle  that 
directly  follows  the  beginning  and  leads  up  to  an  end 
which  necessarily  follows  what  has  gone  before,  but 
from  which  nothing  has  to  follow.  The  realistic  stories 
appear  formless,  but  actually  they  are  all  based  upon 
a  unity  of  purpose,  of  time  or  of  emotion.  Employing 
this  brief  analysis  of  realistic  writing  in  general,  we 
may  observe  the  realism  of  Theodore  Dreiser. 

That  reality  is  Dreiser's  fundamental  motive,  his 
literary  objective,  can  not  be  denied.  It  was  that  quality 
in  his  "first  attempts  that  caused  him  to  be  so  savagely 
condemned  after  the  publication  of  "Sister  Carrie"  in 
1900.   For  the  first  time  the  public  was  confronted  with 


a  view  of  life  as  it  was  really  lived,  devoid  of  the 
"smoked  glass"  through  which  the  elder  generation 
looked  at  truth  so  timorously.  If  "Sister  Carrie"  had 
not  been  revealing  truths,  if  it  had  been  only  a  fan- 
tastic creation  of  an  author's  imagination,  would  it 
have  been  likely  to  call  forth  such  violent  criticism? 
No,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  truth  rankling  in  the 
souls  of  men  that  made  them  rise  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion and  call  young  Dreiser  "a  falsifier  of  life,"  "a 
culuminator  of  American  womanhood,"  and  "the  Devil's 
advocate."  But  such  insulting  titles  were  powerless  to 
restrain  the  venturesome  realist,  fundamentally  because 
what  he  saw  in  life  was  the  very  actuality  which  so 
infuriated  his  neighbors.  It  was  what  he  saw  and  what 
attracted  him  in  the  newspaper  sketches  by  Eugene 
Field,  and  it  inspired  him  to  write  in  those  days  before 
the  beginning  of  his  newspaper  career  in  1892.  He 
could  not  write,  and  write  honestly  except  of  that 
which  he  saw  about  him.  He  says  of  writers  and  their 
objectives,  "Life  is  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  writer. 
He  must  interpret  it  as  he  sees  it  or  not  at  all.  We 
are  not  interested  in  reflected  views.  The  scope  of  a 
man's  work  is  a  matter  of  instinct,  he  must  write  as 
he  feels  with  what  skill  he  possesses.  He  is  a  damned 
fool  who  wishes  to  please  everybody." 

In  his  choice  of  material  Dreiser  is  not  like  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  a  seeker  after  the  novel,  unwritten 
situation  from  which  to  build  his  story.  His  choice  is 
drawn  from  that  great  bulk  of  material  which  he  sees 
in  life  about  him,  and  about  which  he  feels  the  urge 
to  write.  His  is  an  honest  report  of  his  experience  as 
a  newspaper  man  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York,  and  as  a  day  laborer  building  roads. 
There  and  everywhere  about  him  he  felt  the  burden 
of  the  rich  heavy  upon  the  masses.  He  saw  their  un- 
necessary luxury  beaten  from  the  flesh  of  those  be- 
neath and  he  knew  that  this  injustice  was  the  source 
from  which  his  messages  would  spring.  We  find  many 
of  the  early  experiences  of  Eugene  Witla  in  "The 
Genius"  are  reminiscent  of  the  laundry  wagon,  furni- 
ture store  struggles  of  the  author's  own  youth.  Witla, 
struck  with  the  significance  of  Goose  Island  upon  enter- 
ing- the  environs  of  Chicago,  is  a  picture  of  Dreiser's 
own  reactions  to  that  spot.  In  "An  American  Tragedy," 
much  of  Clyde's  early  stumbling  confusion  had  been  a 
part  of  his  own  mental  strife.  In  considering  the  nov- 
elty of  his  themes,  we  discover  that  "Sister  Carrie," 
mistress  of  two  men  and  responsible  for  the  final  de- 
terioration of  one  of  them  is  not  an  unheard-of  idea 
for  a  plot,  nor  is  the  life  of  a  man  born  a  genius,  nor 
those  lives  dealing  vdth  the  conquests  of  a  financier  or 
a  weakMng.  In  that  direction,  Dreiser's  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  realist  is  upheld  by  his  method  of  selecting 
and  weaving  together  the  threads  of  these  lives  he 
has  chosefi  to  portray.  As  for  breadth  of  material,  he 
is  confined  to  the  supply  that  lies  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  age.  His  feeble  attempt  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
life  in  New  York  in  1801,  in  a  story  "When  the  Old 
Century  Was  Young,"  proves  his  inability  to  deal  with  , 
material  beyond  his  vision.  All  his  novels  and  stories 
classified  according  to  theme  matter  fall  under  the 
three  heads:  finance,  sex  and  art.  Carl  Van  Doren  says 
of  hi.';  treatment  of  these  subjects,  "Of  them  all,  he 
succeeds  best  in  the  field  of  finance."  "The  Financier" 
and  "The  Titan,"  despite  the  fullness  of  many  of  the 
technical  paragraphs,  continue  to  convince,  and  they 
will  remain  the  beginning  of  the  best  epics  on  Amer- 
ican business."  In  sex  and  art,  he  is  deeply  interested. 
Sex  runs  like  an  inescapable  dominating  force  through 
his  novels.  It  works  unceasingly,  taking  count  of 
neither  good  nor  evil,  and  constantly  at  war  with  man- 
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made  conventions.  Again  and  again,  he  goes  back  to 
his  favorite  situation,  that  of  middle  age,  reviving  its 
energies  at  the  fires  of  youth.  We  find  it  in  the  fascina- 
tion of  Hurstwood  for  Carrie  with  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  in  that  of  Eugene  Witla  for  Suzanne  in 
"The  Genius,  '  and  again  in  the  career  of  Cowperwood; 
but  in  his  latest  novel,  "An  American  Tragedy"  neither 
this  situation  nor  that  of  the  love  for  art,  vifhich  in- 
spired the  prodigeous  "Genius"  is  present.  Instead 
Dreiser  deals  with  an  overpowering  craving  for  luxury 
whch  obsesses  the  weakness  of  Clyde. 

Not  only  has  Dreiser  the  faculty  of  observing  the 
actuality  of  life,  but  he  also  has  the  ability  to  present 
that  which  he  observes  in  an  impersonal  manner.  He 
can  stand  aside  and  refrain  from  judging  the  conduct 
of  his  characters  by  the  narrow  standards  man  has 
laid  down.  One  feels,  practically  at  all  times  while 
readjig  the  novels  of  Dreiser  that  he  as  the  author, 
is  a  great  figure,  sitting  apart  and  recording  the  con- 
duct of  the  pygmies  working  out  their  destinies  at  his 
feet.  He  has  gained  the  height  of  his  impersonal  man- 
ner of  treatment  in  "An  American  Tragedy"  for  ex- 
ample when  Clyde  first  feels  the  suggestion  which  moti- 
vates the  crime  he  later  commits,  Dreiser  allows  him 
to  build  upon  it,  crush  it  and  rebuild  it  with  no  air 
from  the  author,  no  hint  as  to  what  he  should  do,  no 
warning  of  what  is  to  come  and  above  all,  no  excuses 
for  his  weak  reasoning.  Clyde  thinks,  "How  could  any 
one  ever  think  of  doing  any  such  thing  with  calcula- 
tion— deliberately?  And  yet — many  people  were 
drowned  like  that — boys  and  girls — here  and  there, 
everywhere  the  world  over  in  the  summer  time."  And 
there  is  no  pity,  no  excuses  on  the  part  of  Dreiser  for 
the  boy's  weakness,  no  glory  in  his  downfall.  Dreiser 
seems  to  have  come  gradually  into  this  state  of  utter 
impartiality,  for  in  "Sister  Carrie,"  he  feels  tempted 
to  stoop  and  moralize  just  a  little.  He  closes  the  story 
with  a  burst  of  his  own  reactions  which  is  conspicuous 
after  the  barren  detail  of  "An  American  Tragedy." 
He  says  fervidly,  "Oh  Carrie,  Carrie.  Oh  blind  striv- 
ing of  the  human  heart.  Onward,  onward  it  saith,  and 
where  beauty  leads  there  it  follows.  Whether  it  is  the 
t'nk'e  of  some  lone  sheep  bell  o'er  a  quiet  landscape 
or  the  show  of  soul  in  some  passing  eye,  the  heart 
knows  and  makes  answer,  following."  Out  of  the 
egotistic  delight  in  the  counsels  of  his  own  soul,  he 
grows  into  the  supreme  exclusion  of  self  in  the  para- 
graphs that  close  the  life  of  Clyde,  speaking  lastly 
through  the  Reverend  McMillan.  Had  he  done  right? 
Had  his  decision  before  the  governor  Waltham  been 
truly  sound,  fair  or  merciful?  Should  he  have  said  to 
him  that  perhaps — perhaps  there  had  been  other  in- 
fluences playing  upon  him?  Was'  he  never  to  have 
mental  peace  again  perhaps? 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  and  that  he  will 
keep  him  against  that  day."  And  he  walked  and  walked 
hours  before  he  could  present  himself  to  Clyde's  moth- 
er, who,  on  her  knees  in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Gault,  had  been  since  4:30,  praying  for  the 
soul  of  her  son  whom  she  still  tried  to  visualize  in  the 
arms  of  his  Maker. 

"1  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,"  was  a  part  of  her 
prayer. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  restraint,  Dreiser  at 
times  finds  it  too  difficult  to  shut  himself  off  entirely 
from  the  purpose  of  his  story,  and  perhaps  this  lack 
of  sufficient  restraint  is  more  noticeable  in  contrast  to 
those  passages,  pure  and  lifted  from  the  man  himself. 
In  "Sister  Carrie,"  his  best  work  as  measured  by  the 
merits  of  its  depth  and  clearness  of  insight,  accuracy 
and  charm,  he  has  Jiot  visibly  imposed  himself  behind 
any  compelling  motive  in  the  story,  but  he  reveals  him- 
self from  time  to  time  in  bits  like  this.  "People  in 
general  attach  too  much  importance  to  words.  They 
are  under  the  illusion  that  talking  effects  great  results. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  words  are  as  a  rule,  the  shallowest 
part  of  all  argument.''  Again  he  steps  aside  and  closes 
the  door  between  himself  and  Carrie  to  state  at  some 
length  what  might  be  called  the  moving  force  of  the 
novel,  he  says,  "Among  the  forces  which  sweep  and 
p:ay  throughout  the  universe,  untutored  man  is  but  a 
wisp  in  the  wind.  Our  civilization  is  still  in  a  middle 
stage,  scarcely  beast,  in  that  it  is  no  longer  wholly 
guided  by  instinct;  scarcely  human  in  that  it  is  not 
yet  wholly  guided  by  reason.  We  see  man  becoming 
too  wise  to  harken  always  to  instincts  and  desires;  he 
IS  yet  too  weak  to  always  prevail  against  them.  In 
Carrie — as  in  how  many  of  our  worldlings  do  they  not  ?  — 
instinct  and  reason,  desire  and  understanding  were  at 
war  for  the  mastery.  She  followed  whither  her  crav- 
ing led.  She  was  yet  more  drawn  than  led."  In  the 
great  bulk  of  the  novel  this  passage  is  almost  forgotten. 
vVe  discern  for  ourselves  this  fact  as  the  motivation 
when  we  ha\e  finished  the  story  and  such  passages 
merely  serve  to  rob  the  work  of  that  vast  impartiality 
which  we  lay  at  Dreiser's  feet.  "The  Genius"  does  not 
have  these  phrases  sprinkled  through  its  pages,  but  it 
does  show  a  beginning  of  an  intrusion  of  a  different 
kind  that  appears  again  in  "An  American  Tragedy" 
that  IS  the  appearance  of  a  great  blow  he  himself  deals 
at  religion.  He  has  Eugene  Witla  grope  for  some  sort 
of  a  lasting  peace  through  the  Christian  Science  faith 
and  covers  pages  and  pages  with  long  dissertations  on 
that  belief.  Again  in  "An  American  Tragedy"  his 
attack  on  religion  is  still  more  direct  as  he  lays  the 
basis  of  Clyde's  weak  character  upon  a  foundation  of 
a  youth  too  saturated  with  religion  and  recurs  time 
and  again  to  the  tottering  faith  we  mortals  have  in 
our  spiritual  life.  He  makes  Clyde,  faltering  on  the 
brink  of  despair  reach  out  for  the  comfort  of  religion 
as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  Reverend  McMillan,  but  after 
all,  he  goes  to  his  death  only  superficially  buoyed  up 
by  an  unnatural  acstasy,  and  deeply  doubting  it  all. 
Although  Dreiser  does  not  appear  as  the  author  behind 
these  reiterated  condemnations  yet  we  feel  that  he  is 
too  noticeably  driving  his  characters  to  their  religious 
declarations.  He  is  too  much  inclined  to  dwell  satiric- 
ally and  unnaturally  upon  the  expressions  of  faith  of 
the  unfortunate  Gr.ffiths;  for  instance,  in  introducing 
the  family  at  an  evening's  service,  "By  this  time,  vari- 
ous homeward  bound  individuals  of  diverse  grades  and 
walks  of  life  noticing  the  small  group  disposing  itself 
in  this  fashion,  hesitated  a  moment  to  eye  them  ask- 
ance, or  paused  to  ascertain  the  character  of  their 
work.  This  hesitancy,  construed  by  the  man,  to  con- 
stitute attention  was  seized  upon  by  him  and  he  began 
addressing  the  group  as  if  they  were  there  specific- 
ally to  hear  him — Of  the  group,  the  mother  alone  stood 
out  as  having  that  force  and  determination  which 
however  blind  or  erroneous  makes  for  self  preservation 
if  not  for  success  in  life.  She,  more  than  the  others 
stood  up  with  an  ignorant  yet  somehow  respectable  air 
of  conviction.  '  Dreiser  is  seemingly  so  afraid  that  his 
readers  will  not  get  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  re- 
ligion in  a  crisis  that  in  the  scene  following  the  de- 
narture  of  Esta  he  actually  farces  the  helpless  re- 
actions of  poor  Asa,  "Such  a  father,  as  Clyde  often 
thought  afterwards."  During  all  this,  he  had  stood  fool- 
ishly to  one  side,  short,  gray,  frizzled,  inadequate, 
"Well,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  he  inter- 
polated from  time  to  time,  "We  must  keep  our  hearts 
open.  Yes,  we  mustn't  judge.  We  must  only  hope  for 
the  best.  Yes,  yes,  praise  the  Lord — we  must  praise 
the  Lord.  Amen."  Perhaps  when  Dreiser  with  all  his 
immense  power  can  overcome  this  falacy  without  which 
his  books  would  be  that  much  more  powerful,  he  can  be- 
come a  truly  great  artist. 

Although  the  realist  presents  without  attempting  to 
explain   or    solve   the   incidents   of   life   as   they   occur. 
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there  is  yet  an  extensive  field  left  for  interpretation. 
That  field  covers  the  range  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  one  or  several  of  the  characters,  and  it  must 
be  kept  as  minute,  indisputable  and  conclusive  as  the 
rest  of  the  chronicle,  in  order  to  continue  the  impres- 
sion of  actuality.  In  the  massive  production  of  Theo- 
dore Dreiser  there  is  ample  space  for  the  exercise  of 
his  interpretive  powers.  He  extends  his  widest  re- 
search of  the  inner  man  to  seldom  more  than  three 
characters,  and  he  deals  with  that  interpretation  with 
a  masterly  psychological  insight  in  which  he  attempts 
to  bring  out  human  frailty  of  all  kinds  and  to  trace  it 
to  faults  of  our  social  system.  It  is  on  this  score  that 
the  voice  of  criticism  is  raised  against  him  denouncing 
the  bitter  truth  he  dares  to  reveal  it.  Life  appears  to 
him  ugly,  cruel  and  meaningless.  He  is  troubled  by  its 
injustice  and  pathetic  cruelty  to  the  weak  and  unpro- 
tected. "Life  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "to  prove  but 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  various  statements  con- 
cerning right,  truth  and  justice  are  merely  an 
earnest  and  necessitious  attempt  to  balance  equa- 
tions where  all  things  are  so  very  much  unbalanced, 
paradoxical  and  contradictory — the  small  change  names 
for  a  thing  we  have  not  yet  caught  the  meaning."  Thus 
he  sees  life  and  when  we  stop  but  a  moment  and  look 
about  upon  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside  through  the 
fault  of  inherent  weakness,  and  those  who  fall,  but 
for  whom  we  had  an  abiding  admiration  we  are  not 
so  ready  to  disbelieve  his  psychological  analysis.  Be- 
sides, he  does  not  take  false  characters  for  his  situa- 
tions. He  limits  his  choice,  impressed  as  he  is  by  the 
injutice  done  to  the  weaker  individuals  in  society  to 
people  who  would  act  that  way  in  situations  into  which 
he  places  them.  In  all  of  his  six  novels  he  portrays  a 
fight  to  death  or  nearly  to  death  of  an  individual  with 
society  and  not  once  does  he  take  an  inherently  strong- 
character  and  ruthlessly  break  him  over  the  rod  of 
man-made  conventions.  He  chooses  characters  with  a 
basic  weakness  and  shows  how  society,  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  these  submerged  characteristics,  blindly  goes 
ahead  with  its  rigid  restrictions,  crushing,  instead  of 
strengthening  these  unfortunate  individuals.  Stuart 
P.  Sherman  has  raised  a  hue  and  cry  over  the  fact 
that  as  he  sees  it,  Dreiser  interprets  man  as  a  beast 
of  the  jungle.  Sherman  quotes  wildly  from  his  novels 
gleaning  details  he  construes  to  form  a  philosophy  that 
"man  is  an  animal  amenable  to  no  law  but  the  law  of 
his  own  temperment,  doing  only  as  he  desires,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  of  his  own  power,  gaining  the 
victory  in  accordance  with  his  physical  fitness  and 
mental  ruthlessness."  Dreiser's  work  must  be  well 
packed  indeed,  for  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  and  build  up  an  equally  strong  de- 
fense for  the  opposite  of  Sherman's  arguments,  for 
e.xample,  though  Dreiser  admits  that  man  is  a  creature 
of  instinct,  he  also  adds  that  he  is  gradually  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  wisdom  amassed  by  civiliza- 
tion. He  says,  "In  this  intermediate  stage  he  wavers, 
neither  drawn  in  harmony  with  nature  by  his  instincts 
nor  yet  wisely  putting  himself  into  harmony  by  his 
own  free  will.  We  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
evolution  is  ever  in  action,  that  the  ideal  is  a  light  that 
cannot  fail.  He  will  not  forever  balance  thus  between 
good  and  evil."  In  answer  to  another  objection  raised 
by  Sherman,  that  of  the  physically  powerful  and  ruth- 
less winner  of  victories,  Mr.  Sherman  claims  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret  the  short-lived  conquests  of 
his  appai'ently  robust  men  like  Hurstwood  as 
victories  in  that  critic's  sense  of  the  word.  Dreiser 
may  well  believe  in  the  animal  qualities  present  in  the 
nature  of  man  yet  he  does  not  extol  them,  for  in  the 
case  of  Hurstwood,  Dreiser  points  out  his  first  sur- 
render to  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  warmth,  food  and  com- 
fort, as  the  last  link  that  give  way  between  the  strong 


man  and  his  final  deterioration.  The  very  fact  of  the 
numerous  interpretations  made  of  Theodore  Dreiser  is 
ample  proof  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  that  lies 
beneath  his  work,  giving  rise  to  the  heated  discussions 
his  novels  always  call  forth. 

Discussion  of  the  details,  unnecessary  to  the  plot,  which 
clutter  Dreiser's  work,  but  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  buildmg  of  the  illusion  of  reality  would  be  fruitless 
in  the  face  of  such  a  mass  of  material.  His  novels  are 
packed  close  with  small  events  and  bits  of  description 
which  all  in  all  add  so  greatly  to  the  reality  of  the 
story.  There  are  innumerable  odds  and  ends  of  life 
throughout  his  pages  like  the  picture  of  Swven's  in- 
terest in  his  baby,  from  "Sister  Carrie,"  also  that  of 
Minnie  frying  meat,  and,  from  "An  American  Trag-. 
edy,"  details  of  Roberta's  life,  the  short  significant 
sketch  of  her  father,  all  apparently  unimportant,  yet 
each  contributing  bit  by  bit  to  the  impression  of  reality 
for  which  Dreiser  is  undeniably  noted. 

Theodore  Dreiser,  characters,  the  names  are  synony- 
mous. For  despite  Dreiser's  technical  errors  and 
stylistic  blunders  the  characters  gi'ow.  We  become  one 
with  their  inmost  thoughts,  they  live  and  breath  be- 
fore us.  Unlike  the  characters  of  the  old  sentimental 
novel  we  do  not  worship  blindly  at  the  feet  of  amber- 
haired  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  blameless  lives  make 
mere  grimy  smudges  of  ours  by  contrast,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  become  exasperated  at  their  stubborn  per- 
sistence in  wrong  doing  and  their  weakness  and  con- 
tinual failures.  We  hate  them,  yet  we  love  them.  They 
capture  our  fancies,  yet  we  scorn  them.  It  is  because 
Dreiser's  characters  are  human.  The  author  does  not 
generalize  in  his  character  studies,  take  for  example 
the  piece  of  work  "Twelve  Men  "  in  which  he  portrays 
a  dozen  men  he  has  known  and  gives  his  accounts  with 
accuracy.  He  exercises  all  his  honesty  to  make  them 
real  and  all  his  tolerance  to  present  the  truth  without 
malice  or  excuse.  Among  the  unforgettable  individuals 
who  remain  in  our  memories  like  friends  we  have 
known  but  of  whom  we  have  lost  track  are  old  Ger- 
hardt,  the  tenderly  conceived  Caroline  Meeber,  witless 
as  she  often  seems,  Hurstwood,  and  the  forceful  mas- 
terly treatment  of  his  deterioration  which  sinks  into 
our  comprehension  as  gradually  and  completely  as  such 
experiences  do  that  come  within  our  own  lives.  As 
Carrie  is  shaken  now  vsrith  hate  for  him  and  now  with 
pity  so  are  we  stirred  by  the  sight  of  this  fallen  ex- 
manager  begging  from  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  employ.  In  "The  Genius"  Eugene  and  his  erratic 
temperament  are  always  just  a  step  ahead  of  us  and 
actually  it  seems  as  though  he  were  being  driven  by 
an  impelling  force,  and  our  wonder  lies  in  contempla- 
tion of  that  energy.  Clyde,  m  "An  American  Tragedy," 
is  reminiscent  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  "black 
sheep"  clinging  to  the  outskirts  of  some  family.  We 
never  love  him,  we  are  sorry  for  the  girls  caught  in 
the  snare  of  his  false  misguided  love,  we  pity  him  for 
his  weakness,  we  are  horrified  as  the  crime  he  later 
commits  is  formulated  within  his  brain,  we  are  torn 
between  two  fires  at  the  trial,  one  realization  and  dis- 
gust at  his  guilt,  and  the  other  sad  pity  as  if  it  had 
all  happened  to  some  one  beneath  our  own  protection. 
Yet  one  does  not  realize  what  a  firm  grasp  the  unfor- 
tunate boy  has  gained  upon  our  hearts  until  we  find 
him  facing  death,  and  Dreiser  WTings  our  hearts  with- 
out a  tear  showing  in  his  own  eyes  in  his  final  passage, 
"Good-bye,  Clyde."  And  Clyde,  with  enough  earthly 
thought  and  strength  to  reply:  "Good-bye,  all."  But 
his  voice  sounding  so  strange  and  weak,  even  to  him- 
self, so  far-distant  as  though  it  emanated  from  another 
being  walking  along  side  of  himself.  And  his  feet  were 
walking,  but  automatically,  it  seemed.  And  he  was 
conscious  of  that  familiar  shuffle — shuffle — as  they 
pushed  him  on  and  on  towards  that  door.    Now  it  was 
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here;  now  it  was  being  opened.  There  it  was  at  last — 
the  chair  he  had  seen  so  often  in  his  dreams — that  he 
had  so  dreaded — to  which  he  was  now  compelled  to 
go.  He  was  being  pushed  towards  that — into  that — on 
• — on — through  the  door  which  was  now  open — to  re- 
ceive him — but  which  was  as  quickly  closed  again  on 
all  the  earthly  life  he  had  ever  known."  These  are  his 
triumphs  in  characterizations,  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  his  treatment  of  women.  There  is  too  much 
sameness,  they  do  not  have  personalities  that  distin- 
guish them  from  one  another  as.  do  his  men.  Even 
Carrie  fails  to  separate  herself  sufficiently  from  the 
blur  of  well-rounded,  big  eyed,  almost  blond,  sexually 
attractive  females  with  a  certain  degree  of  natural 
curiosity,  much  love  of  luxury  and  not  much  will-power. 

In  the  formation  of  his  literary  works,  Dreiser, 
though  he  does  not  follow  the  Aristotelian  require- 
ments, has  a  definite  sense  of  form  in  all  of  them.  He 
begins  somewhere  in  a  life-time  and  ends  somewhere 
m  a  life-time.  As  in  life,  much  has  evidently  gone  be- 
fore and  much  will  follow  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Dreiser  has  seen  fit  to  put  an  end  to  his  account.  There 
is  a  decided  unity  in  that  everything  within  the  bounds 
of  the  novel  reacts  upon  the  main  character.  There  is 
unity  also  in  time,  time  beginning  with  a  first  sign  of 
an  awakening  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal individual  continuing  in  direct  sequence  to  the 
point  where  Dreiser  sees  fit  to  stop  his  record,  some- 
times it  is  the  final  completed  struggle  of  the  character 
with  society  and  sometimes  not.  That  unity  might  be 
termed  the  skeleton  upon  which  Dreiser  constructs  his 
novel.  His  most  outstanding  fault  comes  in  his  man- 
ner of  filling  this  skeleton  in  with  words,  phrases  and 
clauses.  Meneken,  his  greatest  champion,  calls  that  par- 
ticular style,  "A  grey  sea  of  flat  phrases,  cliches, 
grammatical  errors,  and  broken-backed  sentences."  His 
words  are  leaden  and  his  chapters  staggering,  yet 
there  arises  clear  and  triumphant  his  compelling  char- 
acters. The  argument  interposed  is  often  wearisome 
and  there  is  far  too  much  monotonous  narrative.  It 
might  be  thought  that  his  plain  speaking  is  a  result 
of  intent,  but  in  reality  he  has  a  blunt  method  of 
thinking  that  is  inherent  in  his  nature.  He  thinks 
bluntly,  therefore  when  his  speech  is  blunt  it  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  that  manner  that  is  natural  to  him. 
He  is  not  of  the  newer,  more  flippant  school  of  mod- 
erns, he  belongs  to  the  naturalism  of  the  nineties  that 
sprang  up  with  Hamlin  Garland,  Stephen  Crane  and 
Frank  Norris  as  a  protest  against  the  bland  realism 
of  William  Dean  Howells.  "Personally  he  differs  from 
those  others  of  his  period  in  that  he  almost  alone," 
says  Carl  Van  Doren,  "may  be  classed  under  the  term 
'peasant  type  of  naturalism'  to  which  Gorki  belonged 
and  to  wh  ch  Tolstoy  wanted  to  belong."  Although  he  is 
enlarged  by  his  genius  and  open  to  all  sensations  and 
to  all  ideas,  still  he  carries  the  true  peasant  simplicity 
of  outlook  and  speaks  with  the  peasant's  bald  frank- 
ness and  sufl'ers  the  peasant's  confusion  in  the  face  of 
complexity.  Dreiser  says,  "All  we  know  is  that  we 
cannot  know.  The  only  law  about  which  we  can  be 
certain  is  the  law  of  change.  Justice  is  an  occasional 
compromise  struck  in  an  eternal  battle.  Virtue  and 
honesty  are  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  struck 
between  man  and  man." 

We  have  measured  Theodore  Dreiser  with  a  yard- 
stick of  man-made  principles  just  as  we  are  continually 
measuring  those  who  create,  we  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
bother  to  pad  them  up  here,  and  to  trim  them  down 
there  to  make  them  fit  our  systems  of  classifications  in 
an  endeavor  to  understand  their  master  minds.  But 
Dreiser  stands  quietly  and  watches  us  with  a  compre- 
hending smile  upon  his  deliberate  face  with  its  powerful 
forehead  and  goes  on  writing  novels  in  his  own  way 
at  his  own  leisure  producing  work  whose  deficiencies  in 


style  are  over-balanced  by  the  immensities  of  his 
characterizations,  and  whose  unusual  details  are  borne 
lightly  on  the  power  of  his  purpose.  We  call  him  a 
Peasant  naturalist  because  we  have  nothing  better.  He 
is  great  in  honesty,  and  in  his  simplicity  and  he  is 
frank  in  confessing  his  confusion  in  the  face  of  the 
complexity  of  this  existence  of  ours.  Straight  from  his 
deep  realization  that  neither  he  nor  any  man  can  re- 
cord all  life,  all  men,  or  all  conduct  comes  this  expres- 
sion of  Dreiser's,  "Life  cannot  be  put  down  in  its  en- 
tirety. There  are  suggestions  and  imitations  just  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  senses  that  appear  to  elude  us 
forever,  and  there  are  immense  volumes  of  human  con- 
tact within  range  of  us  that  will  not  be  penned.  At 
the  very  best  the  ablest  of  those  who  essay  the  arts, 
fumble  and  stumble  amid  the  complexities  and  abstrus- 
ities v^fhich  man,  backed  by  the  immensities  which  pro- 
ject his  personality,  presents." 

Escape 

When  you  have  ceased  to  love  me  I  shall  slip 

The  little  stars  from  out  their  silver  sheaves, 

So  that  the  wind  of  midnight  when  it  breathes 

On  Heaven's  darkened  sapphire  with  chill  lip, 

Only  pretending,  hollow  stars  shall  tip 

And  turn  within  the  sky  the  gray  cloud  wreathes. 

And  with  taut  eager  fingers  I  shall  whip 

The  moon  down  to  its  rest  behind  still  leaves. 

The  birds  that  sing  by  day  on  briary  bush 

I  shall  replace  with  painted  birds  to  be 

As  silent  as  the  dead  themselves  could  wish, 

And  I   shall  make  a  scarecrow  out  of  me, 

Leave  it  upon  a  stick;  and  softly  .swish, 

A  little  tripping  shadow  on  the  lee. 

L.  L.  Canfield,  '28. 
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THE  ENGLICODE 


Why  I  Am  a  Pessimist 

Margaret  Wooldridge  '29 

"If  you  were  stranded  on  a  desert  island  for  six 
months,  what  book  would  you  take?"  I  sat  back  in  my 
chair  to  think.  I  looked  at  the  books  above  my  desk. 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionai~y — that  might  do.  I 
could  learn  to  spell.  That  would  be  a  help  in  later  life. 
But  Webster's  hasn't  any  style.  The  next  five  books 
were  French.  In  a  desperate  moment  I  had  just  placed 
them  there.  I  never  could  learn  that  language  if  I 
were  stranded  with  a  French  library  for  twenty  years. 
Besides,  a  mere  book  wouldn't  help  my  pronunciation. 
Beginners'  Greek?  It  would  take  all  of  six  years  to 
learn  that.  Crabb's  English  Synotiynis?  That  wouldn't 
do  at  all.  Emily  Post's  Book  of  Etiquette! — again  she 
orders  chicken  salad — hardly.  Shakespeare?  Perhaps. 
I  hated  to  take  it,  though.  The  cover  was  much  too 
decent  to  be  spoiled  by  the  weather.  Modem  Poetry? 
That  wouldn't  last  six  months.  Neither  would  Golden 
Treasury.  The  Atlas  was  hopeless.  I  supposed  I'd 
have  to  take  the  Bible.  I  had  thought  about  that  at 
first,  but  I  really  didn't  want  to  take  it  at  all.  I'd  be 
talking  like  a  Puritan  when  I  arrived  home.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  religious.  I  gave  the  matter  up  as  a  bad 
job  and  picked  up  the  Mentor.  On  the  very  first  page 
an  advertisement  invited  all  to  Learn  French  at  Sight. 
I  brightened.  Just  the  thing.  But  the  next  line  quelled 
my  rising  hope — twenty-four  fascinating  lessons  by 
mail.  My  desert  island  would  hardly  have  a  post  office. 
The  next  page  expounded  on  the  glories  of  Pelmanism. 
That  was  probably  by  mail,  too. 

He  is  the  most  interesting  man  I  knoiv.  He  acquired 
his  cultural  background  by  reading  Elbert  Hubbard's 
Scrapbook. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  Scrapbook? — no.  Nor  did  I  espe- 
cially desire  Dr.  Elliot's  five  foot  shelf.  I  turned  the 
page.  At  last  here  was  exactly  what  I  wanted — the 
Encylclopedia  Britannica — all  twenty-four  volumes.  I 
would  probably  never  read  it  otherwise.  Piled  together, 
they  could  be  used  for  a  center  pole  of  a  tent,  a  fort — 
'most  anything.  I  could  use  the  uninteresting  pages, 
such  as  those  on  Comte  or  Spencer,  to  start  a  fire,  I 
could  even  keep  a  diary  on  the  backs  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  on  the  margins.  Yes,  this  was  just  what  I 
wanted.  I  turned  to  my  paper  on  which  I  had  written 
The  Book  I  would  take  ivith  me,  etc.  The  Book.  I 
might  have  known  there  would  be  a  catch  in  it  some- 
where. I  could  take  only  one  book.  I'd  have  to  take 
the  Bible  after  all.  No,  I  couldn't  either.  The  Bible 
has  156  books  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  inclusive.  I 
was  no  better  off'  than  when  I  started.  This  is  why  I'm 
a  pessimist. 


Why  I  Am  a  Pessimist 

Rachel  Carson.  '29 

You  think  I  am  a  pessimist?  Who  wouldn't  be  if  he 
were  in  my  place?  I've  troubles  enough  to  make  a 
knocker  out  of  any  one. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  in  this  household  pays  any 
attention  to  me.    Not  that   I   can't  get  along  without 


them  well  enough,  but  it's  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
I  was  all  right  till  they  got  two  new  members  in  the 
family,  and  now  I'm  in  the  background.  They  tell  me 
that  those  howling  little  things  are  related  to  me,  but 
if  they  are,  I'm  not  proud  of  it. 

The  next  annoying  thing  is  that  the  family  keeps 
bothering  me  about  little  details  that  don't  matter. 
If  I'm  not  good  enough  for  them  to  talk  to  and  asso- 
ciate with,  I'm  not  good  enough  to  torment,  either. 
When  I  want  to  go  out  at  night,  they  all  fuss  about 
it.  If  I  try,  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  to  go  out  the 
front  door,  some  one  in  the  living  room  is  sure  to  call 
out,  "Here,  where  are  you  going?"  In  sheer  self-de- 
fense, and  quite  against  my  principles,  I  slip  out  to 
the  kitchen  only  to  find  the  door  locked.  It's  not  my 
fault  that  I  often  have  to  go  out  of  the  upstairs 
window,  and  slide  down  from  the  porch  roof. 

Nobody  seems  to  realize  that  when  I  want  to  be  let 
alone,  and  say  so,  I  mean  it.  Somebody  is  always 
waking  me  out  of  a  doze  because  he  or  she  wants  to 
sit  in  my  chair,  or  bothering  me  to  put  on  another 
neck-tie.  The  other  day  I  went  into  the  living-room 
and,  for  once,  found  it  deserted.  The  tea  table  was  set. 
I  made  myself  quite  comfortable.  The  cream  and  sand- 
wiches were  excellent.  Then  in  came  the  family.  You 
would  think  by  the  way  they  talked  that  I  hadn't 
a  right  to  any  tea,  or  even  to  be  in  the  living-room! 

Yes,  they've  ruined  my  sunny  disposition  and  made 
a  pessimist  out  of  me.  There's  no  use  trying  to  be  a 
self-respecting  cat  when  one  has  things  like  this  to  put 
up  with.  They  just  don't  get  my  viewpoint.  All  they 
think  of  are  those  wretched  little  black  kittens  in  a 
basket  in  the  cellar. 

Some  day  I'm  going  away  to  live  with  a  nice  old 
'ady  who  hasn't  any  other  cats.  She'll  believe  in  a  cat's 
right  to  be  independent,  and  as  good  as  any  one  else. 
Then  won't  I  come  back  here  at  night  and  howl  on  the 
fence!    Won't  I  though! 


Upon  Seeing  a  Woman  Sweeping  Leaves 
in  October 

Helen  Gordon  '28 

The  busy  housewives 

Stand  and  sweep, 
Nor  know  that  elf-men 

Laugh  and  peep. 

Through  the  branches 

Of  the  trees — 
Crouching  on  their 

Hands  and  knees. 

While  the  brooms  make 

Red  leaves  fly. 
Impish  elf -men 

Brown  and  sly. 

Pluck  the  flaming 

Gold  and  brown, 
Chuckling  as  it 

Flutters  down. 

Up!  Old  stupids! 
Sweep  away — 
-     Naughty  elf-men. 
Take  your  play! 
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The  Bugler 

is  Margaret  A.  Wooldridge  '2.9 

'Back  in  1870  we  buried  Bangs.  We  had  found  him 
dead  in  the  mountains,  shot  by  an  outlaw.  We  carried 
him  to  the  cemetery  beneath  the  cliffs.  There  the  guns 
were  fired  over  his  grave,  and  taps  was  blown  by  young 
Buckley,  whom  he  had  taught  to  bugle.  So  Bangs  was 
buried  and  his  bugle  was  heard  no  more. 

Houses  were  far  apart  in  those  days.  Railroads  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  this  part  of  the  West.  The 
roads  were  impassable  half  the  time.  Wonderful  place 
for  outlaws,  especially  since  so  many  little  mining 
towns  had  sprung  up.  Our  regiment  was  commissioned 
to  rid  this  section  of  a  hornet's  nest  of  highwaymen. 
We  had  a  hard  time  getting  them  all — lost  a  lot  of 
men — Bangs  one  of  them. 

Fine  chap,  Bangs;  though  as  jealous  as  the  deuce; 
always  ready  to  pick  a  fight,  and  usually  succeeded, 
too.  He  had  the  hottest  temper  and  the  reddest  hair 
you  ever  saw — hence  his  nickname  Red.  General  Lowe 
used  to  say  he  didn't  dare  let  him  get  near  the  powder 
for  fear  he'd  set  it  on  fire.  But  if  Bangs  was  some- 
times hard  to  get  along  with,  most  of  the  men  liked 
him  and  admired  him.  He  was  the  best  scout,  the  best 
woodman,  the  best  bugler  we'd  ever  had.  Black,  the 
other  bugler,  was  good.  His  notes  were  clear,  per- 
fectly rounded,  technically  correct.  In  fact,  he  was 
good  enough  to  be  Bangs'  most  hated  rival.  But  as 
excellent  as  he  was,  he  was  nothing  compared  to  Red. 
Bangs  was  born  to  bugle.  His  Reveille  made  you  get 
up,  his  Drill  sent  a  thrill  down  your  spine,  and  his 
Mess  made  you  twice  as  hungry.  Every  bugle  call  was 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  that  call.  Even  the 
horses  recognized  the  difference.  When  Red  blew 
Charge,  every  horse  quivered  with  eagerness.  But  of 
all  the  calls  Bangs  played,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
varying  was  Taps.  Sometimes  when  the  army  was 
tired  of  waiting,  sometimes  when  they  were  homesick 
and  needed  bracing  up.  Taps  would  ring  cheerfully 
over  the  valley.  Sometimes  when  we  were  dead  tired 
from  a  long  march,  it  would  be  a  soft  good-night. 
Sometimes  over  the  grave  of  a  comrade,  it  would  be  a 
lullabye.  Taps  was  Bangs'  masterpiece.  He  loved  to 
play  it,  to  hear  it  echo  over  the  hills.  Nor  could  he 
bear  to  hear  any  one  else  play  it,  especially  Black.  On 
one  occasion  the  general  locked  Red  up  for  starting 
some  rumpus,  so  that  Black  TdIcw  Taps.  I  happened  to 
be  on  guard  duty  that  night,  and  I  can  tell  you  with 
perfect  truth  that  Red  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  and 
swore  a  blue  streak. 

Then  Buckley  joined,  a  young  chap  from  somewhere 
in  the  East.  Never  been  out  in  the  world  much.  For 
some  reason  Red  took  a  liking  to  the  boy.  As  for 
Buckley — he  adored  Red,  thought  he  was  the  personi- 
fication of  all  his  ideals.  The  rest  of  us  wondered  at 
the  friendship  a  little,  wondered  how  long  it  would 
last.  Red  was  sure  "to  fly  off  his  handle  before  long. 
But  he  didn't — at  least  not  when  young  Buckley  was 
around,  and  the  two  were  inseparable.  Buck  seemed 
just  what  Red  needed.    Some  one  to  tie  down  to. 
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Everything  was  fine  for  almost  six  months.  Then 
we  were  stationed  in  Hollow  Valley,  Nevada.  Our  de- 
tachment was  to  ferret  out  a  nest  of  cattle  rustlers 
that  hid  somewhere  in  the  hills  about  the  Coranado 
River.  The  place  where  we  were  required  to  camp  was 
almost  a  swamp,  miserable,  hard  on  anybody's  disposi- 
tion. All  around  us  were  hills,  treacherous,  wonderful 
ambushes  for  hunted  men.  They  could  pick  off  our 
soldiers  at  their  convenience,  then  retreat  to  the  safety 
of  the  hills.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  man  would  be 
missing  from  Mess  to  be  found  the  next  day,  shot.  The 
place  got  on  our  nerves.  We  were  all  out  of  sorts  and 
jumpy  when  Red  had  to  have  a  big  bang  up  with 
Black.  Started  over  nothing  of  course,  but  they  sure 
did  have  it.  That  noon  at  lunch  murder  was  in  their 
eyes. 

That  night  Black  was  missing.  Some  one  had  seen 
him  go  toward  the  foothills  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Bangs  had  been  seen  coming  from  that  direction  just 
before  evening  colors.  When  the  general  questioned 
Red,  he  was  mighty  snippy  about  the  way  he  an- 
swered. He  insisted,  however,  that  he  had  been  ex- 
ploring. He  was  always  doing  that.  He  knew  the 
country  better  than  any  man  in  the  army.  Yet,  his 
actions  were  suspicious.    So  the  General  locked  him  up. 

Young  Buckley  blew  Taps  that  night.  Red  had 
taught  him  to  bugle  and  to  bugle  well.  The  men  were 
restless,  though.  They  always  were  when  anything 
happened  to  Bangs.  He  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
regiment.  The  next  day  Black  was  found  dead  in  the 
Foothills.  That  night  Bangs  broke  arrest.  How  he 
escaped  we  have  never  found  out,  but  escape  he  did, 
leaving  a  note  for  Buck. 

"I  didn't  kill  Black.  You  know  I  didn't.  But  both 
you  and  I  know  who  did,  and  I'm  going  to  get  him. 
Don't  worry,  I'll  be  back." 

"What  does  he  mean  by  that?"  said  General  Lowe  to 
Buckley. 

"Well,  sir?"  replied  the  youngster,  "you  see  it's  this 
way.  Bangs  always  explored  a  lot.  He  had  a  good  bit 
of  free  time  on  his  hands  after  he  had  taught  me  to 
bugle.  He  did  a  little  detective  work  on  the  side  lines. 
He's  explored  these  hills  from  A  to  Z,  and  not  much 
has  passed  his  notice.  He's  discovered  that  this  person 
whom  he  calls  Dan  is  the  leader  of  that  gang  of  men 
we've  been  trying  to  get.  He  believes  that  if  we  can 
get  Dan  we  can  track  down  the  rest  of  the  men.  That's 
what  he's  going  to  do.  Get  Dan.  He  won't  be  back  till 
he  finds  him  though.  You  know  how  stubborn  he  is. 
I'm  afraid  Dan  will  get  him  first.    Is  that  all,  sir?" 

"Yes,  except  you'd  better  see  about  Dewey.  He  can 
bugle  a  little.  We  may  need  another  bugler,"  he  ended 
grimly. 

That  evening  at  mess  Buck  was  officially  made 
bugler.  The  men  cheered  him  half-heartedly.  Every 
man  dreaded  Taps.  At  9:45  Buckley  slowly  mounted 
the  rock  from  which  Red  usually  bugled.  He  gained  the 
top,  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  raised  the  bugle  to 
his  lips.  He  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  in  that  second 
the  clear,  ringing  notes  of  another  bugle,  of  Red's 
bugle  sounded  from  the  hills.  There  was  a  wistful  note 
to  Taps  that  night,  a  longing  feeling  that  hurt.  The 
general  immediately  sent  a  detachment  to  hunt  for 
Bangs,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  next  night  Red  blew  again,  this  time  farther 
away.  Buck  answered  the  call  softly.  They  were  say- 
ing good  night  to  each  other.  Just  as  Buck  finished 
playing,  two  shots  were  fired  in  the  hills,  fired  so 
closely" together  that  they  sounded  like  one.    Everybody 
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in  camp  heard  them.  Buckley  insisted  that  Bangs  had 
been  killed. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Did  you  ever  see  Bangs  miss  his  mark?"  Buck 
would  reply? 

"No." 

"Well,  did  you  ever  hear  him  admit  that  any  one 
was  a  better  shot  than  he?" 

One  of  the  men  smiled.  Bangs  had  been  very  proud 
of  his  marksmanship.  "No." 

"I  have,"  stated  Buckley,  simply.  "The  man  that 
fired  that  shot,  was." 
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"How  do  you  account  for  two  shots?" 

"Killed  each  other." 

The  men  were  inclined  to  believe  him,  improbable 
as  the  theory  may  have  been. 

"You  will  see  tomorrow  night,"  Buck  promised. 

We  waited  for  taps  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension. 
The  time  came  slowly.  Just  on  the  dot  of  nine  forty- 
five.  Taps  was  blown.  Every  man  of  us  knew  that  it 
was  Red  and  yet — the  sound  was  clear;  the  notes  were 
deep  and  full,  but  the  tone  sent  shivers  down  our 
spines,  made  us  seek  each  other's  company.  They  were 
longer  drawn  than  usual,  weird,  eerie.  They  came  from 
the  hil's  and  yet  they  were  near.  Inexplicable.  A  vague 
uneasiness  held  the  men,  they  couldn't  sleep,  somehow. 

The  next  day,  we  made  a  thorough  search  through 
that  section  of  the  hills.  Nothing  was  found.  Buckley 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  search,  but  as  bugler,  he  was 
unable  to  leave  camp.  The  strain  was  beginning  to 
tell  on  the  lad,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  men.  There  was 
little  to  do  but  search,  and  searching  was  weary  busi- 
ness. 

The  following  evening,  taps  was  blown  in  the  same 
unearthly  manner.  Night  after  night,  it  blew  as  it  had 
blown,  sometimes  near,  sometimes  far  away.  The  men 
began  to  believe  that  they  were  looking  for  a  ghost. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  frighten  those  men,  but  a 
spirit — something  they  couldn't  understand — that  was 
different.  They  grew  more  uneasy.  Twice,  their  spirits 
revived  when  they  captured  a  group  of  outlaws;  but 
taps  set  every  one  wild.  A  week  passed,  another,  a 
month.  Finally  Buckley,  thin,  with  dark  circles  under 
his  eyes,  came  to  the  general. 

"General  Lowe!" 

"Yes,  Buckley?" 

"May  I  conduct  a  searching  party?  Dewey  can  bugle, 
now.  He's  better  than  I  ever  was.  Besides,  I  know 
where  I  can  find  Bangs.    I  know  where  his  body  is." 

The  general  considered  a  long  time  before  he  con- 
sented. 

"Pick  your  men,"  he  said  as  the  youngster  went  out. 

Buckley  started  at  dawn  with  a  dozen  of  us.  We 
crossed  the  Coranado,  and  started  up  the  hills.  He 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was  going.  We  followed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  came  across  the  body  of  a 
man,  wedged  between  two  rocks.  It  was  not  Bangs. 
We  could  tell  by  the  costume  he  wore. 

"Dan,"  said  Buck  shortly. 

The  man  had  evidentally  fallen  from  an  upper  ledge 
of  rock.  With  him  as  a  center,  we  circled  in  our  search. 
I  kept  close  to  Buck.  His  face  was  flushed;  his  eyes 
bright.  He  was  very  thin  and  none  too  strong.  We 
searched  until  dark,  then  camped  on  a  wide  ledge  of 
rock,  overlooking  the  river.  Buck  grew  more  nervous 
as  9:45  drew  nearer.  We  all  did.  Suddenly,  right 
above  our  heads  came  the  clear  notes  of  Taps.  Clear, 
yet  so  unreal  that  we  were  afraid;  we,  grown  men, 
afraid  of  what  we  couldn't  understand.  Those  notes 
were  not  blown  by  any  human  lips.  We  sat  close 
around  the  campfire_  all  night,  talking  in  whispers.  At 
dawn  we  climbed  the  wall  in  back  of  us.  At  the  top, 
Buck  found  the  body  of  his  friend.  His  bugle,  clasped 
in  one  bony  hand,  was  raised  to  his  lips.  He  had 
evidentally  been  dead  for  some  time. 
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Christmas  Party 

Have  you  ever  attended  a  real  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas party — the  kind  with  gifts  and  carols  and  old 
English  costumes,  a  Yule  log,  and  a  boar's  head,  and 
plenty — even  an  abundance — of  soul-satisfying  Christ- 
mas viands — the  kind  of  party  that  it  has  become 
traditional  for  the  junior  and  freshman  classes  to 
give  every  year  for  the  rest  •  of  the  college  and  the 
faculty?  This  year  the  Christmas  party,  which  is  un- 
der the  general  chairmanship  of  Ruth  Gillander,  the 
junior  president,  and  Gladys  Thorpe,  the  freshman 
chairman,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
11.  The  invitation  committee,  of  which  Deane  Reed  is 
chairman,  consists  of  King,  Evans,  Walsh  and  Hew- 
itt; the  decoration  committee,  with  Elizabeth  Stadt- 
lander  as  chairman,  is  composed  of  Bateman,  Hamil- 
ton, Caldwell,  Kirkpatrick  and  Daub;  the  refreshment 
committee  with  Dorothy  Collins  as  chairman,  is  made 
up  of  Connelly,  Hartman,  Young,  Friedman,  and  Sloc- 
um;  and  the  entertainment  committee,  of  which  Marg- 
aret McCown  is  chairman,  includes  Parkins,  Peters, 
Powers,  Simons  and  Gordon. 

•♦«(»+■ 

Buy  Christmas  Seals! 

The  use  of  Chirstmas  Seals  is  more  than  the  correct 
thing  to  do.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In  a  few  short 
years,  the  organized  health  work. of  the  Tuberculosis 
Associations  has  helped  to  cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  by  more  than  half.  This  work  is  financed  by  the 
sale  of  Christmas  seals. 

At  the  head  of  your  Christmas  list,  write  "Christmas 
Seals."  Then  seal  every  letter,  parcel,  and  greeting 
card  with  them — they  bring  health  and  happiness  to 
many. 

Miss  Brownlee  is  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  Christmas 
Seals  at  P.  C.  W. 

Practice  Teaching  Conference  Speakers 

Mr.  Hicks,  principal  of  the  Horner  Junior  High 
School  of  Wilkinsburg  addressed  the  practice  teaching 
conference  class  on  Tuesday,  November  23.  He  dealt 
mainly  with  the  subject  of  guidance. 

Miss  Knappenberger,  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  Wilkinsburg  high  school,  and  for  the  last 
five  years  dean  of  girls  in  that  school,  spoke  to  the 
class  on   Tuesday,  November  30. 


Reception  for  Parents 

The  families  and  friends  of  the  students  of  P.  C.  W. 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  college  this  evening  at  the 
annual  Parents'  Night  reception.  A  program  has  been 
planned  which  will  consist  of  an  organ  selection  by 
Miss  Goodell,  brief  talks  by  Mr.  Kinder  on  practice 
teaching,  Miss  Meloy  on  social  service,  Miss  Croff  on 
the  creative  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  advanced 
English  students,  Miss  Marks  on  the  social  and  aca- 
demic sides  of  college  life,  and  Miss  Coolidge  on  gen- 
eral college  matters  of  interest.  The  seniors  will  sing 
their  prize  songs  from  the  song  contest,  and  the  fresh- 
men will  sing  the  songs  which  merited  them  honorable 
mention.  Following  the  progTam  refreshments  will  be 
served. 


Organ  Recital 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  23,  an  organ  recital 
was  given  in  the  Chapel  to  dedicate  the  new  organ, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  Miss  Goodell  to  the 
leading  musicians  of  the  city.  The  audience  was  more 
than  pleased  by  the  unusual  musical  ability  and  skill 
of  Miss  Goodell,  as  well  as  by  the  delightful  soprano 
solos  of  Mrs.  Rockwell,  who  assisted  Miss  Goodell. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Dawn Jenkins 

Cantilene Salome 

Fugue Guilmant 

Allegretto   grazioso    Tours 

Garden  of  Irani    Stoughton 

Entr'acte  Gavotte  de  Migrion   Thomas 

Miss  Goodell 

"Quando  a  te  lieta"  from  "Faust".  ..  .Go(i»od 

Since  First  I  Met  Thee Rubenstein 

Der    Litanei    Schubert 

Aspiration Cox 

Mrs.  Rockwell 

Fifth  Sonata,  op.  80 Guilmant 

Allegro  appassionata 

Adagio 

Scherzo 

Miss  Goodell 
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Alumnae  News 

Announcement  has  recently  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Estelle  Wagenfehr,  '24,  to  Mr.  John  M.  Shane. 

Decade  VI  will  entertain  Decade  V  with  a  bridge 
party  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  4.  Ethel  Hooke,  '26,  is  general 
chairman. 

The  addressograph  bought  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Rummage  Sale, 
is  now  in  the  Alumnae  office. 

A  bazaar  and  tea  will  be  given  December  3  and  4 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Swan,  Inverness  Street, 
by  Mrs.  Swan,  Mrs.  Louis  Kirtland  and  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Cheeseman,  all  of  the  class  of  1912.  They  will  sell 
homemade  Christmas  gifts  for  their  endowment  pledge. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  has  received  word  of  the 
engagement  of  Kamala  Cornelius,  '18,  to  Eddy  Asir- 
batham. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  K.  Levy  (ex  Leah 
Vatz,   '24)    on   October   30,   a   son,   Gerald   Vatz   Levy. 


P.  C.  W.  Represented  at  A.  A.  U.  W. 
Conference 

Florence  W.  Canerdy,  '11,  represented  P.  C.  W.  at 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  which 
was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  October  30  and  31.  The 
conference  opened  when  the  delegates  assembled  for 
tea  in  the  College  Club  house  at  three-thirty  in  the 
afternoon.  After  the  tea  a  business  meeting  took  place 
at  which  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  State  Branch 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  was  organized,  and  a  constitution 
was  read,  readjusted,  and  accepted.  At  the  dinner 
which  followed,  each  delegate  was  requested  to  sug- 
gest in  what  way  the  State  Branch  could  help  the  col- 
lege or  unit  she  represented.  Three  interesting  addres- 
ses were  given  on  Saturday  morning  by  Dr.  Castle,  of 
the  State  Educational  Department,  Dr.  Agnes  Rogers,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Dr.  Lucy  Wilson,  of  the  South  Phila- 
delphia High  School.  A  luncheon  closed  the  regular 
session  of  the  conference,  and  the  delegates  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Sesqui-Centennial  for  the  afternoon. 


A  Man 

A  man  said  to  the  universe, 
"Sir,  I  exist!" 

"However,"  replied  the  universe, 
"The  fact  has  not  created  in  me 

A  sense  x>f  obligation." 

— Stephen  Crane. 
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Problem 
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and  the  latest 
e n sembies  ■ — ■ 
pajamas  with 
matching  negli- 
gees. 
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N.  S.  F.  A.  Holds  Second  Annual  Congress 

At  the  second  annual  congress  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Federation  of  America  which  was  held  yesterday, 
and  is  being  continued  today  and  tomorrow  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  subject  for 
discussion  is  "The  Students'  Part  in  Education."  The 
purpose  of  the  congress  is,  (1)  to  appraise  the  value 
of  college  education  as  at  present  conducted,  (2)  to 
integrate  the  various  protests  against  superficiality 
and  standardization  of  college  life,  (3)  to  consider  the 
steps  taken  by  different  institutions  throughout  the 
country  in  meeting  these  problems,  and  (4)  to  adopt 
a  permanent  form  of  organization  for  the  National 
Student  Federation  of  America. 

P.  C.  W.  did  not  send  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress 
which  was  held  at  Princeton  last  year,  but  this  year 
Esther  Watson  is  representing  the  college.  In  all, 
there  are  160  colleges  represented,  from  36  different 
states. 

Last  year  the  National  Student  Federation  made  in- 
tercollegiate surveys  on  compulsory  chapel,  prohibition, 
teachers'  salaries,  eligibility  rules,  and  fraternity  reg- 
ulations; joined  with  the  American  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  arranging  for  student  tours  in  Europe;  was  in 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Confederation  Inter- 
nationale des  Etudiants  for  the  exchange  of  hospi- 
tality and  information  between  American  and  foreign 
students;  established  the  Princeton  Clipping  Bureau; 
and  established  an  intercollegiate  news  service. 

This  year  the  National  Student  Federation  plans  to 
establish  itself  as  a  repository  of  all  information  con- 
cerning activities  affecting  undergraduate  life;  to  pub- 
lish pamphlets  dealing  with  student  interests,  such  as 
the  honor  system,  limitation  of  enrollment,  student 
travel,  and  faculty-student  cooperation;  to  send  one 
hundred  select  students  to  European  countries  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  methods  and  aims  of  Euro- 
pean student  life;  to  cooperate  with  The  Open  Road, 
Inc.,  in  the  organization  of  further  student  tours;  to 
receive  foreign  students  in  the  United  States;  to  ex- 
tend the  intercollegiate  news  service;  and  to  estab- 
lish exchange   scholarships  with  foreign   students. 

Although  the  National  Student  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, has  existed  for  only  two  years,  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  towards  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  its  proposed  constitution — "We 
would  achieve  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  United  States  to  give  consideration  to 
questions  affecting  students'  interests;  we  would  de- 
velop an  intelligent  student  opinion  on  questions  of  na- 
tional and  international  importance;  we  would  foster 
understanding  among  students  of  the  world  in  further- 
ance of  an  enduring  world  peace." 


This 
Christmas .  .  . 

For  the  fanjily,  for 
your  friends ;  the 
gift  that  only  you 
can  give  ■ — ■  your 
photograph. 

Md\e  the  appoint- 
ment today  and 
solve  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal gift  problems. 
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Faculty  News 

Dr.  Scott  spoke  to  the  women  of  the  Carnegie  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Thursday,  December  2,  on  some  of 
the  phases  of  religious  education. 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  held  a  reception  Wednesday  afternoon, 
December  1,  in  honor  of  the  women  of  the  faculty  of 
P.  C.  W.,  and  the  Women's  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Pittsburgh. 

The  faculty  had  a  table  of  the  third  annual  interna- 
tional Golden  Rule  Luncheon,  which  was  held  on 
Thursday,  December  2,  in  the  ball  room  of  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  Near  East  Relief.  Reverend  Nehemiah  Boynton, 
D.D.,  spoke  on  "An  American  Application  of  the  Gold- 
en Precept  in  the  Near  East." 

•♦♦a**- 

May  Day  Contest  Regulations 

On  Monday,  November  29,  Miss  Kerst  announced 
in  chapel  the  general  rules  which  will  govern  the  stu- 
dents in  their  writing  of  a  pageant  to  be  entered  in 
the  May  Day  Contest.  A  sheet  of  numbers  will  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  each  student  sub- 
mitting a  manuscript  must  take  one  of  these  numbers. 
The  number  is  to  be  put  on  the  manuscript,  and  on  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  student's  name.  Both 
manuscript  and  envelope  must  be  in  Miss  Kerst's  post 
office  box  by  January  6.  All  manuscripts  must  be 
typed.  The  program  or  pag-eant  must  not  be  a  revue, 
or  on  an  English  or  a  fairy  subject,  and  it  must  have 
a  queen. 
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Calendar 

Saturday,  December  11 — Christmas  Party. 

Monday,  December  13 — Freshman  Tea  at  home  of  Miss 
Coolidge. 

Wednesday,   December   15 — Christmas   Chapel   Service. 
Speaker — Dr.  Petty. 

Thursday,  December  16 — Christmas  dinner  for  houses. 
Berry  Hall  dining  room. 

Friday,  December  17 — Vacation  begins. 

Tuesday,  January  4 — College  reopens. 


There  will  be.no  chapel  service  on  Friday,  December 
17.    Classes  will  follow  each  other  immediately  . 


A  Fairy  Story 

Speak  roughly  to  your  little  boy. 
And  beat  him  when  he  sneezes: 

He  only  does  it  to  annoy, 
Because  he  knows  it  teases. 

— Lewis   Carroll 

Alice-in-Wonderland  was  properly  shocked  when  the 
duchess  sang  this  lullaby  to  her  baby,  and  ended  each 
line  by  giving  the  child  a  violent  shake;  she  was  prop- 
erly horrified  when  the  cook  set  to  work  throwing 
everything  within  her  reach  at  the  duchess  and  her 
baby — the  fire-irons  first,  and  then  a  shower  of  sauce- 
pans, plates  and  dishes. 

"Oh,  please  mind  what  you're  doing!"  cried  Alice, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  an  agony  of  terror.  "Oh, 
there  goes  his  precious  nose!"  as  an  unusually  large 
saucepan  flew  close  by  it,  and  very  nearly  carried  it 
off.  ^ 

Of  course  Alice  sympathized  with  the  child.  Her 
mother  had  probably  taught  her  beautiful  ideals  about 
loving  little  children.  She  may  even  have  thought  that 
a  golden  reward  would  some  day  come  to  her  for  her 
consideration  of  those  weaker  and  younger  than  herself. 

But  if  Alice  had  been  a  senior  in  college,  and  had 
been  taking  a  course  in  practice  teaching,  the  chances 
are  that  she  would  have  had  a  guilty  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  duchess  who  wished  to  beat  the  child  who 
had  sneezed  to  annoy  her,  and  with  the  cook  who  threw 
saucepans  and  plates  at  him  when  he  howled.  But 
only  for  a  moment  would  she  have  had  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  duchess  and  the  cook.  Even  as  the 
seniors,  she  would  have  remembered  the  beautiful 
ideals  that  she  had  been  taught,  and  the  admonitions 
she  had  received  about  loving  children,  and  would  have 
proceeded  to  love  the  little  child  even  though  he  delib- 
erately asked  questions  that  he  was  sure  she  could  not 
answer,  and  deliberately  opened  wide  the  windows  of 
the  school  room  so  that  his  classmates  would  cause 
annoyance  by  objecting  to  the  cold  and  the  draft,  and 
deliberately  planned  telephone  calls  that  would  take 
her  away  from  the  class  roonj.  As  the  seniors,  also, 
she  would  have  remembered  that  a  golden  reward 
awaited  her,  but  would  have  expected  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  students'  respect  for  her,  for  her  cour- 
tesy, her  patience,  her  sympathy,  her  fairness,  and 
the  students'  firm  avowal  (in  later  years)  that  she 
was  the  best  teacher  they  ever  had,  and  the  only 
teacher  they  ever  loved. 

We  are  glad  that  Miss  Coolidge  is  again  able  to 
come  to  the  college,  for  she  was  greatly  missed  during 
her  recent   illness. 

•♦+5fSf*- 

The  Arrow  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  Esther 
Murdoch  in  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  to  Marian 
Haines  in  the  death  of  her  father. 
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Campus  Happenings 


"Sherwood" — the  Senior  Class  Play 

"Then  ho !  for  the  merry  green  wood,  say  I,  and  a 
tankard  of  good  brown  ale!"  For  the  words  "say  I" 
in  this  bit  from  the  old,  rollicking,  woodsmen's  song, 
we  should  substitute  the  phrase  "say  the  seniors."  It 
is  none  other  than  the  aug'ust  Senior  class  that  has 
— figuratively — burst  into  song  in  praise  of  the  forest 
— Sherwood  forest  in  particular,  and  its  jolly  roving 
men,  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  band.  In  spirit,  they 
have  enthusiastically  chosen  "Sherwood"  as  the  Senior 
Play.  "Sherwood"  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  Alfred  Noyes,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent dramatization  of  the  adventures  of  daring 
Robin  Hood  and  his  lovely  maid  Marian.  The  stupend- 
dus  cast,  the  charming,  colorful  costumes  of*  the 
period  type,  the  beautiful  background  of  the  forest, 
and  the  splendid,  powerful  lines  will  assure  a  massive 
production.  So,  if  you  hear  the  sound  of  ringing  axes 
or  clashing  swords,  and  if  you  happen  to  meet  a  dash- 
ing woodman,  don't  be  alarmed,  for  it's  just  the  Seniors 
giving  vent  to  their  dramatic  ardor. 

C.  M.  G.  '27. 

Vespers 

Miss  Green  gave  a  talk  at  the  vesper  service  of  Sun- 
day, November  14,  on  the  subject  of,  "Schools  and 
College.?  of  the  Near  East."  Miss  Green,  on  her  visit 
to  the  Near  East,  found  the  schools  there  to  be  very 
up-to-date  and  efficient,  modeled  closely  upon  the  plan 
of  our  own  schools.  The  students  have  practically  the 
same  interests  and  diversions — scholastic,  social  and 
athletic — as  we  do.  Miss  Green  read  several  articles 
from  the  newspapers  of  a  Turkish  college,  which  re- 
sembled in  many  respects,  articles  from  our  own 
paper. 

The  Rev.  S.  F.  Marks,  father  of  Dean  Marks,  gave 
an  informal  thanksgiving  sermon  on  Sunday  evening, 
November  21.  He  explained  the  necessity  for  our  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving  for  the  abundance  of  good 
gifts  which  are  bestowed  upon  us  all.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  unselfish  and  selfish 
gratitude — that  which  comes  from  a  truly  grateful 
heart,  and  that  which  comes  from  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  self-sufficiency — the  Pharisee  spirit  of  "Thank 
God  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  True  gratitude 
is  the  fundamental  basis  of  an  honest  life. 

Student  Tickets 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of  the 
Aldine  Theatre,  students'  tickets  which  reduce  the 
charge  for  afternoon  performances  to  twenty-five  cents, 
have  been  sent  to  The  Arrow  and  are  now  available 
for  all  P.  C.  W.  students. 


Club  News 

Omega 

Omega  held  its  regular  meeting  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 17,  in  Woodland  Hall.  Mrs.  Harvey  Gaul  spoke 
on  Pittsbiu-gh  Wiiters.  Her  talk,  which  was  based  on 
a  magazine  article  she  wrote  some  time  ago,  included 
writers  in  all  branches  of  literature. 

Dorothy  Floyd,  Helen  Gordon  and  Virginia  Ray  were 
hostesses  for  the  afternoon. 


Lambda  Pi  Mu 

A  Lambda  Pi  Mu  meeting  was  held  on  November  10 
in  Woodland  Hall.  Miss  Flynn  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  local  color  of  the  community  with  which 
she  was  recently  connected. 

It  was  decided  that  the  maids'  library,  a  project 
which  was  started  by  the  club,  be  augmented  this 
year  by  periodicals. 


lutefiiational  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  December  8  in  Woodland  Hall. 
Dr.  John  Oliver,  head  of  the  history  department  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  be  the  speaker.  Dr. 
Oliver  has  recently  returned  from  abroad  where  he 
attended  an  international  conference  at  London,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Geneva.  These  two  meetings  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  his  talk. 


Ubelele  Club 

The  Jazzy  Jokers  held  a  lively  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  one-thirty.  The  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  xylophone,  piano  and  comical  ukelele  selec- 
tions.   Hereafter,  meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly. 


Glee  Club 

On  Sunday  night,  November  14,  the  Glee  Club  sang 
at  the  Emory  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Rippy  and  Highland  Avenues.  The  following 
Sunday  the  club  sang  at  the  Third  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  the  corner  of  Shady  and  Northum- 
berland Avenues. 


Athletic  News 

The  final  game  in  the  hockey  tournament  was  won 
by  the  sophomores.  The  seniors  put  up  a  good  fight, 
but  they  could  not  down  their  sister  class. 

The  next  big  athletic  interest  is  basketball — the 
season  is  open.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  as  much 
interest  and  class  spirit  shown  as  there  was  in  hockey. 
Practice  schedules  will  be  posted  on  the  class  bulletin 
boards. 

The  sophomores  played  the  freshmen  in  a  volley  ball 
game  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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College  Girls 

College  girls  who  prefer college  girls  who  take 

eleven  hours college  girls  with  straight  hair 

college  girls  who  eat college  girls  who  don't  try 

to  impress  you college  girls  who  major  in  mathe- 
matics   college   girls  with   men college   girls 

with   meticulous   parents college   girls  with   com- 
plexes  college   girls   who   cut  chapel college 

girls  who  say  "You're  just  the  type" college  girls 

who  know  why  they're  college  girls college  girls 

who  rate college  girls  who  play  bridge col- 
lege girls  who  plan  careers college  girls  who  drive 

roadsters college  girls  who   exercise college 

girls college   girls  who   wish  they  werent' 

college  girls! 

M.  L.  S.  '29. 


College  Prejudices 

"What  is  your  'pet  peeve'  about  college  life?"  Do 
you  have  an  inborn  hatred  of  climbing  steps,  attend- 
mg  chapel,  going  to  classes,  writing  innumerable  les- 
son plans  that  are  all  alike  because  you  teach  that 
kind  of  a  subject,  and  studying  in  the  library,  or  do  you 
have  an  innate  prejudice  against  girls  who  have  cars, 
girls  who  talk  about  their  charms,  girls  who  go  to  the 
movies,  and  girls  who  always  attend  the  first  nights  of 
plays,  or  do  you  feel  a  peculiar  loathing  for  faculty 
members  who  spring  quizzes,  faculty  members  who 
assign  extra  outside  reading  to  be  done  before  the 
holidays,  faculty  members  who  forget  to  reply  to  your 
cheerful  "good  mornings,"  and  faculty  members  who  al- 
ways stop  to  talk  to  you  when  you  have  just  bought 
and  sampled  a  package  of  caramels  from  the  Co-op 
Shop?  There  must  be  millions  of  dislikes  and  among 
P.  C.  W.  students,  but  my  pet  prejudice  is  against  the 
girls  who  plan  to  spend,  and  do  spend,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christmas  vacation  in  the  library — writing 
term  papers,  reading  outside  material  enough  to  last 
for  the  rest  of  the  semester,  writing  the  May  Day 
Pageant  that  seemingly  must  be  written  during  the 
vacations  if  it  is  to  be  written  at  all,  and  studying 
for  semester  exams. 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  question — 
there  always  is.  And  the  other  side  of  this  one  is  that 
I  myself  would  not  be  so  bitter  if  I  should  come  back 
from  vacation  with  hundreds  of  pages  of  outside  read- 
ing finished,  with  stacks  of  term  papers  carefully  writ- 
ten, and  perhaps  even  typed,  with  notes  studied  for 
exams,  and  a  May  Day  masterpiece  composed — and 
most  certainly  typed. 
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My  Lady's  Letters 

Your  letters,  my  lady,  are  rare: 
Words  like  soft  white  feathers 
Tender  flashes  like  caresses 
Subtleties  like  smoldering  ashes 

From  your  soft  white  hand  and  fair. 

Your  letters,  my  lady,  are  rare; 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Your  letters,  my  Jady,  are  rare: 
and  far  between ! 
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Contests  and  Prizes 

Bellamy  Partridge,  in  the  last  issue  of  Book  Chat 
says  that  the  publishing  world  is  certainly  going  crazy 
on  the  subject  of  prizes.  Almost  every  day  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  offer  comes  to  his  desk.  "Added  to- 
gether," he  says,  "the  total  of  the  prize  money  now 
waiting  for  the  lucky  winner  to  step  up  and  pick  it  off 
must  run  well  over  $100,000." 

The  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation  in  conjunction 
with  McCliire's  Magazine  has  posted  $25,000  for  the 
best  romantic  novel  by  an  author  who  has  had  not  more 
than  four  books  published.  The  John  Day  Company 
and  the  Wo  mail's  Home  Companion  are  making  a  joint 
offer  of  $25,000  for  the  best  novel  by  a  man,  and 
$25,000  for  the  best  novel  by  a  woman.  The  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  and  the  Pictorial  Review  offer  of 
$16,500  is  for  a  first  novel  by  an  American.  The  Fred- 
erick Stokes  Company  and  the  Forutn.  have  offered 
$7,500  for  a  biographical-historical  novel  which  must 
be  written  around  some  person  or  persons  prominent  in 
American  history.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  an  un- 
conditional offer  of  $10,000  for  the  best  novel.  From 
the  house  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company  comes  some- 
thing original  in  the  way  of  a  prize  offer ;  $2,000  for 
the  best  book  for  boys  and  girls  of  ten  years  of  age  or 
more.  Harper  and  Brothers  who  gave  a  prize  of  $2,000 
last  year  to  Anne  Parrish  for  her  novel,  The  Perennial 
Bachelor  are  offering  a  similar  amount  for  the  best 
novel  submitted  by  an  American  citizen  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1927.  College  Humor  in  connection  with  First 
National  Pictures  is  offering  $10,000  for  the  story 
(short  or  long)  or  novel  best  adapted  for  magazine  and 
motion  picture  production. 

Mr.  Partridge  speculates  as  to  whether  all  this 
money  is  being  brought  into  view  because  it  is  the  fad 
to  have  contests,  whether  one  house  is  merely  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  other,  or  whether  one  publisher  feels 
impelled  to  offer  a  prize  simply  because  a  competitor 
has  offered  one  and  is  likely  to  get  first  call  on  the  best 
manuscript,  but  finally  decides  that  there  must  be 
money  in  this  prize  giving  or  the  houses  that  have  tried 
it  would  not  be  continuing  the  practice  from  year  to 
year.  But  whatever  the  motive  may  be,  this  competi- 
tion   will    be    sure    to    bring    forth    some    good    works. 

P.  C.  W.  is  offering  no  prize  to  the  winner  of  the 
May  Day  contest  other  than  the  honor  that  she  will 
receive  for  having  submitted  the  pageant  that  will  be 
produced,  but  the  contest  should  bring  forth  some  fine 
manuscripts. 
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A  Tlieatre  on  Wheels 

Eight  Harvard  and  Yale  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates have  completed  their  fourth  season  with  their 
automobile-theatre  which  tours  New  England  each  sum- 
mer. Three  Ford  cars  and  two  nondescript  runabouts 
carry  the  stage  gear  and  cast  of  the  Jitney  Players 
from  Maine  to  Connecticut. 

The  company  is  professional.  Its  repertoire  consisted 
of  one  three-act  play,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  by  Stephen 
Phillips;  and  three  one-act  plays,  The  Dragon,  by  Lady 
Gregory,  The  Gentleman  in  Black,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
and  Love  is  the  Best  Doctor,  by  Moliere.  The  troupe 
covered  about  3,000  miles  during  the  past  season. — The 
New  Student. 
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Mrs.  Hopkins  Visits  P.  C.  W.  Original  Dramatizations 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  Hopkins  of  Amlierst, 
a  well  known  short  story  writer,  was  at  the  college 
during  all  of  the  past  week.  She  held  individual  confer- 
ences with  English  students  who  are  interested  in  writ- 
ing as  a  vocation,  spoke  to  some  of  the  English  classes, 
and  addressed  the  college  as  a  whole  on  Thursday  on 
the  subject  of  "My  Editors  of  the  Nineties." 

At  the  faculty  tea  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hopkins 
from  4:.30  to  6:00  on  Thursday,  the  hostesses  were: 
Mrs.  Doxsee,  Miss  Croff,  Miss  Shamburger  and  Miss 
Irvine. 

■♦•eu+f 

CuiTicuIum  Comnuttee  Holds  Meeting 

The  Curriculum  Committee  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing at  the  home  of  Miss  Coolidge  on  January  7  at  4:00 
o'clock.  Changes  were  suggested  for  the  Science,  Social 
Science,  and  Religious  Education  departments.  The 
faculty  committee  consists  of  Miss  Ely,  chairman,  Dr. 
Scott,  Miss  Quaintance,  Miss  Marks,  and  Miss  Coolidge 
ex-officio.  The  student  committee  is  made  up  of  Frances 
House,  chairman;  Clara  Colteryahn,  Mary  Crawford, 
Margaret  Constans,  and  Ruth  Cooke.  The  students  were 
asked  to  bring  in  suggestions  from  other  students. 

Miss  Goodell  Receives  Invitation 

Miss  Goodell  recently  received  an  invitation  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Western  Pennsylvana  Chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  She  has  accepted 
this  invitation. 

Class  Issues  of  the  Aitow 

According  to  the  custom  that  was  started  the  year 
the  Arrov?  was  founded,  and  has  been  maintained  in 
succeeding  years,  there  will  be  two  class  publications 
of  the  Arrow  this  semester. 

The  first  one,  the  Senior-Sophomore  number,  will 
appear  early  in  March;  the  Junior-Freshman  issue  will 
not  be  published  until  after  the  spring  vacation. 

For  these  special  issues  the  senior  and  junior  classes 
will  elect  the  editors,  and  the  sophomore  and  freshmen 
classes  the  managing  editors.  The  staffs  will  be  made 
up  of  members  of  the  different  classes  who  are  not  on 
the  regular  staff. 


A  new  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the  departments 
of  English  Composition  and  of  Spoken  English  by  col- 
laboration in  dramatic  production.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  the  students  of  the  advanced  composi- 
tion classes  have  been  transcribing  favorite  stories  into 
one-act  plays.  From  these  transcriptions  four  varied 
and  well-chosen  plays  have  been  selected  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  presented  on  Friday  evening,  January  14. 
The  plays  to  be  presented  are  the  work  of  Mary  Louise 
Succop,  Truth  Crawford,  Laura  Louise  Canfield,  and 
Helen  Gordon.  The  stories  upon  which  the  plays  are 
based  are  John  Galsworthy's,  Salta  Pro  Nobis;  Kather- 
ine  Mansfield's,  The  Doll's  House;  Mark  Twain's,  Mrs 
McWilliam's  and  the  Lightning,  and  Michael  Arlen's 
Farewell  These  Charming  People. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  seeing  these  plays,  th« 
two  departments  extend  an  invitation  to  be  present 
this  evening  at  the  production  of  these  original  dra- 
matizations: 

MR.    McWILLIAMS    AND    THE    LIGHTNING 

By  Mark  Twain 

Dramatized  by  Laura  Louise  Canfield 

Cast 

Mr.  McWilliams Pearl  Bigi 

Mrs.    McWilliams Josephine    Duvall 

Two  Men Mary  Louise  Succop,  Elizabeth  Batemar 

Scene — An  Almost  Totally  Dark  Bedroom. 
Time — Night,  about  12:00  o'clock. 

THE  DOLL'S  HOUSE 

By  Katherine  Mansfield 

Dramatized  by  Truth  Crawford 

Cast 

Isabelle  Burnell Gladys  Cummini 

Lottie — Isabelle's  Sister Betty  MacCol 

Kesia Elizabeth  Palei 

Lil  Else,  The  Kelvey  Sisters 

Geraldine  Webster,  Helen  Ott( 
Aunt      Beryl — Aunt      of     the      Burnell      Children 

Julia  Lustenbergei 

Four  School  Girls Anna  Miller,  Roberta  Henrj- 

Lucille  Lapp,  Helen  Gordoi 
Time — The  Pi-esent. 
Scene  I. — The  School  Playground. 
Scene  II. — The  Burnell's  Garden. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Miss  Grace  Jacobs  is  now  in 
New  York  doing  the  Spring 
buying.  She  will  return 
Saturday  with  a  complete 
line  of  dresses  ranging  from 
$15   to   $25 


GRACE  SHOPPE 

231  Oliver  Avenue 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


CAKDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-1?  Pent!  Ave.,  East  Liberty 


Alumnae  News 

A  meeting  of  Decade  V.  was  held  January  8  at  the 
College  Club. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  26,  and  Wylie 
B.  Ewing,  took  place  December  29.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewing 
will  be  abroad  until  April. 

Hester  Deller  has  returned  to  her  work  at  the  Cal- 
vary Community  house,  after  being  at  home  for  some 
time  because  of  illness. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Dorothy  Jean  Barr,  25,  to  William  Lee  Trower,  of 
Coraopolis. 

Jean  MacColl,  25,  spent  the  Christmas  vacation  at 
her  home  in  Saltsburg. 

Mary  Shane  Muir,  25,  has  moved  to  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Muir  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city.  ■     \ 


Miss  Coolidge's  Activities 

Miss  Coolidge  will  address  the  Woman's  Club  of  Se- 
wickley  on  January  17,  and  will  speak  at  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  campaign  luncheon  on  January  20. 

During  the  week  of  January  21,  Miss  Coolidge  and 
Miss  Marks  will  go  to  New  York.  Miss  Coolidge  will 
stop  at  HaiTisburg  on  her  return  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  college  presidents  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  be  held  on  January  28. 

•♦•fiK++- 

Faculty  Notes 

There  has  been  an  important  addition  to  the  college 
faculty  in  the  form  of  a  Buick  automobile  fully 
equipped  with  a  competent  chauffeur.  Dean  Marks. 
Miss  Marks  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  brand  new 
driver's  license,  and  provided  that  the  Buick  is  still  in 
running  order,  she  will  speak  at  the  Woman's  Club,  of 
Ambridge,  on  Friday,  and  the  Dormont  Century  Club 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Fanow  Resigns 

Mr.  O'Neil  will  take  Mr.  Farrow's  place  as  Superin- 
tendant  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
Mr.  Farrow  leave,  and  our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 
Members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  are  reminded 
that  any  one  wishing  to  make  a  recjuest  of  the  janitors 
must  leave  a  note  on  the  pad  provided  for  this  purpose 
in  the  business  office.  Mr.  O'Neil  will  look  for  requests 
at  8:30  and  2:.30  daily,  and  will  attend  to  them  as  soon 
as  he  can.  Students  in  charge  of  parties  and  therefore 
wishing  a  conference  with  Mr.  O'Neil,  may  leave  a 
note  an-anging-  a  time  at  which  to  meet  him  in  the 
business  office.    Please  be  prompt  for  all  appointments. 
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The  Arrow's  Point 


The  College  Vocabulary 

"My  dear,  I  think  it's  perfectly  putrid!" 

Indeed  I  do,  and  every  time  I  hear  that  particular 
expression,  something  inside  me  clenches  its  fists,  jumps 
up  and  down,  and  screams!  This  sounds  like  a  diagnosis 
of  a  severe  attack  of  indigestion,  but  it  is  merely  a 
legitimate  reaction  to  the  current  type  of  college  vocab- 
ulary.     I    call   it   the   pseudo-sophisticated   vocabulary. 

Articulate  expression  is  an  evolutionary  process.  The 
first  stage  is  the  "Wah-wah!"  a  period,  when  the  con- 
versational repertoire  is  confined  to  this  elemental  re- 
petition. Simple  though  it  be,  it  has  a  complex  aspect 
in  that  it  means  anything  from  "your  silly  pin  is 
sticking  me"  to  "I  wish  you  would  stop  that  baby  talk, 
and  acquire  some  English!"  The  next  step  is  hardly 
more  complicated.  It  consists  of  a  vocabulary  from 
which  all  the  unessentials  are  struck  out.  Thus,  "I 
should  like,  if  you  please,  a  glass  of  water"  is  con- 
densed by  the  infant  of  fifteen  months,  to  "Water!" 
with  pei'haps  a  thundercloud  frown,  or  a  thumping  fist 
for  emphasis.  When  the  linguistic  pilgi'im  reaches  the 
grammar  school  stage,  he  is  appallingly  slip  shod. 
Accuracy  gives  place  to  speed,  and  the  consequences 
are  slurring,  contractions,  omissions,  and  shocking 
grammar.  I  pass  over  the  next  stage,  that  of  pseudo- 
sophistication,  for  a  moment  (to  get  hold  of  my  self 
control)  and  merely  remark  that  the  last  stage  is  a 
sane  acceptance  of  the  English  language  as  she  has 
managed  to  exist  for  some  generations,  without  exag- 
gerations or  perversions. 

To  return  to  the  college  girl's  pseudo-sophisticated 
vocabulary.  It  is  a  hang  over  from  prep  school  days; 
therefore,  it  should  be  utterly  condemned  and  cast  out. 
It  is  a  product  of  the  period  of  dawning  self-conscious- 
ness. Hair  is  not  a  head  covering;  it  becomes  a  rite. 
Legs  are  not  means  of  locomotion;  they  become  silk 
stocking  fillers.  Thus,  language  is  not  a  means  of 
expression;  it  becomes  a  grotesquely  ridiculous  mental 
jumping-jack.  A  spade,  to  the  college  girl,  is  not  a 
spade;  it  is  a  "simply  too  divine  soil  excavator!"  An 
instructor  who  gives  a  written  is  a  "ghastly  fiend,  my 
dear!"  The  elderly  floor- walker  is  a  "decrepit  old  petri- 
faction"— and  thus! — on  and  on! 

The  English  language  totters  under  a  dazzling  weight 
that  it  is  hard  put  to  sustain.  This,  too,  in  the  very 
institutions  which  promise  to  release  on  a  helpless  uni- 
verse a  flood  of  trained  leaders!  When  the  Judgment 
Bar  materializes,  the  perpetrators  of  these  atrocities 
will  have  much  to  answer  for — not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  actual  harm  done  the  language,  for  this  ridicul- 
ous misapplication  of  tei-ms  saps  the  strength  from 
otherwise  forceful  words.  "Petrify"  is  a  word  which 
once  held  high  its  head,  but  now  it  is  a  leper,  outside 
the  dictionary.  It  was  once  a  good  scientiflc  term;  it 
is  now  a  mere  dead  stick  on  which  every  giddy  under- 
graduate hangs  each  unusual  emotion  or  sensation. 

On  thing  the  pseudo-sophisticated  vocabulary  has 
done.  It  has  supplied  an  adjective  quite  adequate  to 
describe  itself.  As  I  said,  "My  dear,  it's  perfectly 
putrid!" 


Vocational  Guidance 

For  some  years  P.  C.  W.  has  had  a  vocational  pro- 
gram directed  toward  the  purpose  of  finding  out  just 
what  sort  of  work  the  students  wish  to  do  when  they 
leave  college  and  towards  helping  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  opportunities  to  enter  the  vocations  that  interest 
them.  In  keeping  with  this  program  are  the  conferences 
which  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  granted  to  students  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  talk  by  Mrs.  Renton  on  religious 
education.  Other  vocational  talks  will  be  given  during 
the  year  in  different  fields  of  work.  Miss  Grace  Wilson, 
the  vocational  director  of  P.  C.  W.,  will  also  hold  con- 
ferences with  any  girls  who  may  wish  to  talk  to  her. 

Original  Dramatizations  to  Be  Produced 

(Continued  from  page   1) 


SALTA   PRO  NOBIS 

(Dance  for  Us) 

By  John  Galsworthy 

Dramatized  by  Mary  Louise  Succop 

Cast 

Mother  Superior   , Helen  Irwin 

Sister  Marie Margaret  Hagan 

Sister   Louise Elizabeth   Ridall 

Sister  Mathikle Jane  Williard 

Dancer Miriam  Kirkel 

Other   Nuns — Truth   Crawford,   Laura   Louise  Canfield, 
Margaret    Constans,    Anne    Aber,    Elizabeth    Bate- 
man,  Catherine  Hartman,  Katherine  Owen. 
Scene — A  Convent  in  France. 
Time— 1918. 

FAREWELL   THESE    CHARMING   PEOPLE 

By  Michael  Arlen 

Dramatized  by  Helen  Gordon 

Cast 

Lady  Surplice Katherine  Owen 

Shelmerdene Miriam  Kirkel 

Guy  de  Travest Helen  FuiTnan 

Percy  Wentworth Helen  Irwin 

San  Altesse Anne  Negley 

Dame  Warp  Frances  Reeder 

Mr.  Warp  Ethel  Hamilton 

Monseigneur  de  Beaux  Aces Isabelle  Epley 

Lady  Fay  Paradise Julia  Lustenberger 

Lady  Cornelia  Pynte Pearl  Bigg 

Miss  Pamela  Star Geraldine  Webster 

Lady  Amelia  Peep Gladys  Cummins 

A  Young  Man Josephine  Duvall 

Talbot Elizabeth  Wattles 

Captain  Charity Gertinide  Bradshaw 

Lucifer — Prince  of  Darkness Gertrude  Bradshaw 

Scene — Lady  Surplice's  Home. 

Time — The  Present. 
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The  Prom 

In  General 

The  Prom  is  March  5,  and  it  is  now  the  early  part 
of  January.  However,  it  won't  take  long  for  the  latter 
date  to  be  reached.  The  great  majority  of  the  P.  C.  W. 
students  have  signed  up  to  go,  but  some  are  doubtful 
about  attending.  Perhaps  some  of  the  freshmen  and 
new  students  do  not  quite  understand  how  much  we 
look  forward  to  the  Prom.  It  is  the  only  big  affair  of 
the  year  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
and  alumnae  to  come  together.  Every  one  looking  her 
best,  and  dancing  her  best;  a  fine  orchestra,  a  splendid 
P.  C.  W.  crowd,  and  an  honest-to-goodness  good  time 
are  promised.   Every  one  should  have  her  share  in  it. 

In  Particular 

Having  filled  the  faithful  Waterman,  and  having 
signed  up,  the  only  thing  left  to  do,  is  to  choose  the 
gown  and  the  man — or  should  it  be  the  man  and  the 
gown  ?  Let's  see — we  might  ask  Tom.  He  has  misbe- 
having eyes,  and  dancing  with  him  is  more  a  treat 
than  a  punishment.  But — he's  a  blond,  and  we  did 
want  to  get  red  taffeta.  Any  one  knows  thati  that  kind 
of  a  blond  just  doesn't  go  with  red.  Johnny  has  black 
hair!  Black  and  red!  That's  fine! — but — he  used  to  go 
around  with  Betty,  and  Betty  will  be  there,  and  Betty 
is  getting  better  Jooking  right  along.  No,  I  guess  the 
risk  is  too  big.  How  about  Ed?  He  might — or  Bill? 
Oh,  dear!    It's  such  a  hard  question! 


When  We  Were  Very  Young 

The  freshman  hurried  to  look  at  the  exam  schedule. 

"Wouldn't  you  know  it?"  she  wailed.  "My  two  worst 
exams  come  the  first  two  days.  I  won't  know  what  to 
study  first." 

She  scurried  to  the  library. 

"History  comes  first,"  she  thought,  "I'd  better  start 
that." 

She  read  over  a  few  pages  of  notes. 

"But  French  is  harder  for  me  to  remember.  I  guess 
I'll  study  that  now.     I  can  read  histoiy  later." 

Anxiously  she  scanned  pages  of  irregular  verbs.  All 
of  them  appeared  alike — and  startlingly  unfamiliar. 

She  hurried  from  the  library  to  get  more  verb  sheets. 

"I'll  never  pass  these  terrible  mid-years,"  she  called 
to  a  classmate.  "I've  studied  for  hours — French  and 
History  both — and  I  don't  know  a  thing.  How  the  uper 
classmen  keep  calm  is  a  mystery  to  me.  One  stopped 
me  yesterday — but  the  story  is  too  long  to  tell  now." 

She  disappeared  into  the  library. 


The  upper  classman  had  felt  sorry  for  the  freshman. 
Realizing  that  the  new  student  was  very  young  in  the 
ways  of  college,  and  in  the  ways  of  studying  for  exam- 
inations, she  suggested  the  value  of  well-regulated 
hours  of  real  study  in  place  of  so  much  profitless  hurry- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another.  The  freshman  looked  at 
her  curiously;  she  seemed  to  wonder  how  anyone  could 
be  so — well — unintelligent. 

"Why,  I  never  would  finish,"  she  said,  "if  I  didn't 
keep  at  it." 

*     *     * 

The  upper  classman  gazed  after  her  sympathetically. 
A  ver.se  occui-red  to  her — one  from  Milne's  "When  We 
Were  Very  Young."     She  quoted  it  to  herself: 

Christopher  Robin  goes 

Hoppity,  hoppity, 

Hoppity,  hoppity,  hop. 

Whenever  I  tell  him  politely  to  stop  it,  he 

Says  he  can't  possibly  stop. 

If  he   stopped  hopping,  he   couldn't  go  anywhere, 

Poor  little  Christopher 

Couldn't  go  anywhere 

That's  why  he  always  goes 

Hoppity,  hoppity, 

Hoppity, 

Hoppity, 

Hop. 


Englicode  Issue 

The  Englicode  will  be  published  with  the  next  issue 
of  the  Arrow  which  will  appear  on  January  28. 

Mid-Year   examinations   will   begin   on   Friday,  Jan- 
uary 21,  and  last  until  the  29. 


Hot  soup  or  hot  chocolate  will  be  served  from  10:30 
to  11:00  in  the  Berry  Hall  dining  room  during  the  week 
of  examinations. 


Monday,  January  31,  will  be  a  holiday. 


Second  semester  classes  will  start  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Our  Library 

Up  to  the  minute — comprehensive.  Our  library  fol- 
lows Coue's  formula,  "Day  by  day,  in  every  way,  I'm 
growing  better  and  better."  New  books  are  procured, 
placed  upon  the  shelves,  perhaps  noticed  by  a  few"  stu- 
dents or  assigned  as  outside  reading,  but  our  library 
system  is  so  finely  and  quietly  manipulated  that  the 
majority  of  us  do  not  notice  the  additional  material. 
Every  department  is  constantly  being  increased  with 
the  best  volumes  the  present  day  has  to  offer.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  most  important  books  included 
in  the  last  shipment: 

PHILOSOPHY 

"Making  of  the  Modern  Mind" Randall 

"Nature  of  the  World  and  Man" 

By  Chicago  University  Professors 

P.SYCHOLOGY 
"Psychologies  of  1925,"  late  volumes 

By  Everett  Martin  and  John  B.  Watson 

SOCIOLOGY 

"Industrial    Democracy"    Webb 

"Youth  in  Conflict" Van  Waters 

ASTRONOMY 

"Astronomy   by   Obervation" Bowen 

HISTORY 

"Contemporary   France"    Hanotaux 

"Life  of  Napoleon" Rose 

"American  History  Told  By  Contemporaries" ....  il/ort 

GREEK 

"Greek  Genius  and  Its  Influence" Lane  Cooper 

"Lucian" Allinson 

ENGLISH 

"Contemporary  American  Criticism" Bowman 

"My  Friend's  Book" Anatole  France 

"Eminent    Americans" Strachey 

"Letters" William  James 

Miss  McCarthy  has  commenced  a  "new  wrinkle"  over 
which  she  is  very  enthusiastic  and  for  which  she  has 
great  hopes  of  success.  She  has  started  an  "Informa- 
tion File"  for  clippings  and  pamphlet  material.  The 
teachers  intend  to  aid  in  the  installation  of  this  file  by 
bringing  every  clipping  of  worth  to  her  and  contribut- 
ing pamphlets  which  they  receive.  This  information 
file  will  put  material  wthin  the  reach  of  students  which 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained  for  them  in  bound  form. 
All  current  subjects  will  be  preserved  in  this  file — 
it  will  be  a  "growing  encyclopedia."  Miss  McCarthy 
has  already  obtained  material  on  these  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest:  Visiting  Teachers,  Taxation,  Injurious 
Insects,  Vocations  for  Women. 

Ask  Miss  McCarthy  to  show  you  this  information 
file.  You,  too,  will  become  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
her  new  project. 

•♦■eg+f 

P.  C.  W.  Interior  Decoration 

Miss  Goodell  and  the  organ  students  invite  you  to 
inspect  the  tower  room  of  Music  Hall,  which  has  been 
re-decorated  in  green  and  buff.  The  effect  is  cosy,  as 
well  as  restful,  and  lends  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
practice.  Come  around!  We  want  you  to  see  our  new 
bib  and  tucker. 


A  Vocation  for  College  Women 

Mrs.  Renton,  who  is  interested  in  the  Weekday 
School  o/  Religion  in  Wilkinsburg,  spoke  in  chapel  on 
Monday,  January  10,  on  the  subject  of  the  week  day 
religious  school  as  an  opening  for  college  women. 
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Basketball 

Toss-up,  passing,  and  then  a  goal!  It's  easily  said, 
but  it  takes  weeks  of  previous  practice  actually  to  do 
it  so  easily.  But  basketball  season  has  gotten  a  good 
start  toward  working  for  the  tournament  in  March. 
An  interesting  new  plan  has  been  adopted  for  this 
season  in  having  a  Round  Robin  system  of  playing 
previous  to  the  tournament.  This  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  class  to  play  every  other  class  before 
the  grand  final  of  the  season.  Basketball  is  always 
popular,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown. 
P.  C.  W.  can  indeed  look  forward  to  fine  toss-ups, 
passings  and  goals! 

Club  News 

Omega 

On  January  5,  the  members  of  Omega  were  to  have 
heard  Mrs.  Guthrie,  the  scenario  writer,  speak,  but, 
owing  to  illness,  she  could  not  come.  Led  by  Frances 
House,  the  president,  the  meeting  was  turned  into  open 
forum.  Some  of  the  books  discussed  were  Sara  Teas- 
dale's  latest  volume  of  poetry,  Edna  Ferber's  Show 
Boat,  Literary  Spotlight,  John  Farrar,  Galahad,  John 
Erskine. 

The  hostesses  were  Rachel  Stevenson,  Anne  Negley 
and  Theodosia  Parke. 

• 
Drainatic  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Club  was  held  Wednes- 
day, January  12,  in  the  Woodland  Hall  drawing  room. 
Pearl  Bigg  gave  a  reading.  The  hostesses  were  Kath- 
erine  Craig,  Ann  Aber,  Margaret  Port  and  Virginia 
Ray. 

'The  club  has  a  new  project  for  this  year — that  of 
supplying  the  college  with  costumes,  furniture,  and 
other  properties  to  be  used  for  plays  in  the  future. 
Each  club  member  is  held  responsible  for  at  least  one 
article.  In  addition,  the  club  will  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive outside  donations  to  help  it  in  this  work.  The 
articles  donated  may  be  of  any  kind,  or  any  period,  old- 
fashioned  or  modern. 

Debating  Club 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Debating  Club  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  January  12,  at  "Stony  Corners." 
The  question  to  be  debated,  although  not  of  especially 
vital  importance,  was  of  great  interest  to  the  students 
since  it  concerned  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  pres- 
ent cut  system  of  P.  C.  W.  The  sophomore  team,  which 
consisted  of  Margaret  Wooldridge,  Lucille  Lapp  and 
Mary  Louise  Succop,  contended  that  the  present  system 
is  inadequate,  and  the  freshman  team,  which  was  made 
up  of  Margaret  Post,  Elizabeth  Stadtlander  and  Mar- 
ian Haines,  upheld  it. 
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The  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Recently  Mr.  Kinder  assigned  each  of  the  practice 
teachers  the  task  of  making  a  survey  of  the  interests 
of  her  high  school  students.  The  survey  was  based  upon 
questions  concerning  the  magazines  read  by  students, 
the  last  three  novels  read,  the  type  of  book  most  en- 
joyed (fiction,  science,  humor,  adventure,  etc.),  the 
subject  preferred  in  school,  the  pupils'  attendance  at 
the  Art  Exhibit  at  Carnegie  Museum,  the  possession  of 
an  individual  library  card,  the  reading  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, the  type  of  newspaper  material  enjoyed,  the 
musical  instrument  preferred,  the  musical  instrument 
played,  the  best-liked  recent  movie,  the  favorite  movie 
actor    and    actress,    and    the    plays    seen    this    winter. 

Some  of  the  questions  elicited  quite  unexpected  re- 
plies from  the  high  school  pupils.  One  boy,  in  filling 
out  his  questionnaire,  wrote  that  he  could  not  make  a 
choice  from  the  movies  he  had  seen,  for  he  was  allowed 
one  a  week,  and  saw  the  best  every  week.  As  a  result 
he  liked  equally  well  nearly  all  of  the  fifty-one  that  he 
had  seen  up  to  that  time. 

Another  boy,  in  answering  the  question  dealing  with 
type  of  newspaper  material  preferred,  stated  that  his 
ideal  newspaper  was  one  that  did  not  contain  broad 
headlines,  and  sensational  stories  of  murders  and 
crimes,  but  contained  only  news  of  world  importance. 

A  casual  survey  of  a  few  groups  of  questionnaires 
would  seem  to  show  that  few  students  read  the  same 
novels  for  personal  enjoyment.  In  one  survey,  only 
three  books  were  repeated,  and  they  had  been  read  by 
only  two  students. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  preference  expressed 
among  musical  instruments:  the  piano,  of  course,  was 
listed;  also  the  pipe  organ,  violin,  cello,  clarinet,  trom- 
bone, flute,  trumpet,  etc. 

The  students  showed  that  they  had  been  strongly 
influenced  in  their  choice  of  a  favorite  movie  actor  or 
actress,  by  the  recent  movie  they  had  liked  best.  In 
several  cases  they  choose  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the 
play. 

The  final  report  on  the  subject,  which  will  contain 
the  results  of  about  thirty-three  surveys,  promises  to  be 
interesting.  It  should  give  a  good  indication  of  the  in 
interests  of  high  school  students  in  general,  embracing, 
as  it  does,  the  results  taken  from  three  of  the  largest 
high  schools  in  and  near  Pittsburgh. 

Peabody  P.  C.  W.  Club 

The  Peabody — P.  C.  W.  club,  which  was  organized 
two  years  ago,  has  for  its  purpose  the  desire  to  in- 
terest girls  in  going  to  college  in  general,  and  to  tell 
them  particularly  of  P.  C.  W.,  so  that  it  may  benefit 
those  who  are  definitely  planning  to  come  here  to  col- 
lege. The  topic  for  discussion  at  the  first  meetings 
was  ''Why  Go  To  College."  For  the  January  meeting, 
the  P.  C."  W.  Club  has  challenged  the  Smith  College 
Club  to  a  debate  on  the  subject,  "Resolved,  That  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  attend  a  large  college  than  a 
small  one."  The  Smith  Club  will  uphold  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question.  A  Valentine's  day  program  will 
feature  the  February  meeting. 

The  club  members  have  been  invited  to  the  college. 
May  Day  Pageant,  and  to  other  of  the  college  affairs 
that  they  may  wish  to  attend. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  alumnae  secretary  of  P. 
C.  W.  is  the  sponsor  for  this  club. 
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Impressions  of  Christmas  Vacation 

Someone  told  me  that  it  was  fun  to  work  in  a  big 
department  store  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  I 
believed  that  someone. 

I  went  to  the  employment  office  of  the  big  store,  con- 
sulted the  head  of  the  educational  department,  got  a 
job  because  of  my  college  education,  and  agreed  to  go 
to  training  school  for  two  classes  before  beginning 
work  as  an  "extra"  sales  girl. 

Training  school — hazy  attempts  to  make  out  bills  as 
directed  by  the  instructor.  Vague  knowledge  of  forms 
— cash  take,  cash  send,  charge  take,  charge  send,  trans- 
fer, merchandise  certificate,  bank  check.  Gray  con- 
tainer for  money,  red  one  for  charge  send,  green  one 
for  charge  take.     Or  was  it  the  opposite? 

Cash  register  class.  Practice  on  a  register  that 
wasn't  the  right  kind  and  didn't  work  besides.  Instruc- 
tions on  the  "ninety-nine  clerk"  and  "six-drawer"  regis- 
ter.    Advice  on  .the  correct  way  to  tie  a  money  bag. 

Then  the  first  day  of  work,  stationed  at  a  table  of 
children's  pocketbooks  near  the  escalator. 

"No,  we  haven't  any  fifty  cent  children's  pocketbooks. 
But  here  are  some  for  fifty-nine  cents,  and  sixty-nine 
cents,  seventy-five  cents,  eighty-nine  cents,  and  one 
dollar.  You  didn't  want  anything  that  expensive?  I'm 
sorry,  but  fifty-nine  cents  is  the  cheapest.  (Aside, 
silently — "try  the  five-and-ten.") 

"The  toy  department?  Im  sorry  I  can't  tell  you.  I'm 
extra  here." 

Lunch  at  the  employee's  cafeteria.  Soup  for  five  cents, 
olives  for  two,  ice  cream  for  ten,  a  whole  lunch  for 
thirty  cents.  Someone  playing  the  piano — "Baby  Face," 
"Cherie,"  "The  Girl  Friend."  Ambitious  couples  danc- 
ing on  a  tiny  corner  of  floor.  A  glance  at  the  clock, 
and  hurried  departure. 

Afternoon.  Supper  at  seven — a  free  roast  duck  sup- 
per.    Nine  o'clock.     Home.     Sleep. 

Monday — the  basement. 

"These  two?  Yes,  they're  seconds.  We  couldn't  sell 
boys  shirts  for  two  for  a  dollar  if  they  weren't  irregu- 
lars. Would  we  sell  just  one?  No,  they're  only  sold 
two  for  a  dollar.  No,  we  don't  give  Christmas  boxes 
with    them." 

Tuesday — the  stock  room.  Someone  told  me  that  it 
was  fun  to  work  in  the  stock  room.  I  believed  that 
someone.  It  would  be  nice,  I  thought,  to  sit  all  day  at 
one's  work  after  two  days  of  standing.  Then — prick- 
ing my  fingers  putting  pin  tickets  in  boy's  shirt — three 
in  a  box — and  innumerable  boxes.  And  then  finding 
that  the  ticket  should  have  been  placed  in  the  neck  band 
instead  of  the  thinner  collar  above  it.  Being  reprim- 
anded. Matching  sizes  and  sewing  together  gloves  that 
wouldn't  match.  Pin  ticketing  flannelette  pajamas.  My 
dress  covered  with  lint.  The  hardest  day's  work  I  had 
done  yet. 

Wednesday — the  basement.  Thursday — the  same. 
Selling  "seconds"  and  "irregulars"  in  hosiery.  All  wool, 
silk-and-wool,  cotton,  mercerized,  silk.  Exhausting 
work  with  only  a  sixty  dollar  sales  book  to  show  for  it. 

Adventure — buying  on  an   employee's   permit.     Fif- 


STOEBENER^S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.     6222  Frankstown  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


ten  cent  reduction  on  a  dollar  and  a  half  purchase. 
Buying  recklessly,  just  because  of  the   discount. 

Friday — first  floor — books. 

"Treasure  Isknid,"  madam?  Yes,  we  have  "Treasure 
Island"  in  a  beautiful  edition  for  children — with  illus- 
trations in  color.     It's  not  expensive,  just  a  dollar  and 

a  half Thank  you  for  the  sale.     Yes,  I'll  erease 

the  price  mark." 

Christmas — Sleep,   sleep,   sleep,  gifts,  sleep. 

On  Christmas  I  wished  I  could  talk  just  once — to 
that  girl  who  had  told  me  what  fun  it  is  to  work  in  a 
big  store.     I  think  she  would  have  changed  her  mind. 

But  now  that  Christmas  is  over,  and  the  week  after 
Chri.stmas  is  over,  I  too,  have  ■  begun  to  tell  people 
what  fun  it  is  to  work  in  a  big  store  in  holiday  season. 
Even  though  I  disliked  running  fingers  that  had  been 
pricked  by  countless  pin  tickets  the  day  before  through 
silk  stockings,  and  couldn't  quite  get  used  to  being 
addressed  as  "Here,  girl,"  and  told  by  a  customer  to 
"serve"  her  as  soon  as  I  was  through  with  what  I 
was  doing,  I  have  almost  forgotten  that  side  of  the 
question,  and  can  only  see  the  romantic  side  of  it.  I 
remember  the  man  who  asked  me  to  choose  a  pocket 
book  for  his  niece,  the  woman  who  wished  to  know 
where  I  bought  the  dress  I  was  wearing,  and  marvelled 
when  I  said  I  made  it,  and  asked  what  kind  of  a  pat- 
tern I  used,  the  flapper  who  wanted  to  know  where  I 
bought  my  haircut. 

I  have  almost  convinced  myself  that  it  will  be  fun 
to  work  next  Christmas. 

•♦•««f*- 

Vespers 

A  beautiful  Christmas  service  was  held  in  the  chapel 
on  December  12,  the  date  of  the  last  vesper  service 
before  the  Christmas  vacation.  Miss  Coolidge  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  She  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  Christmas  and  the  significance 
it  holds  for  various  peoples — soldiers,  working  people, 
college   students. 

Mrs.  Rockwell  and  Martha  Eversman  sang  a  duet, 
which  was   in  keeping  with   the   spirit  of   the   season. 

Dr.  Doxsee  will  speak  at  the  vesper  service  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  The  service  of  the  next  week  will  be  a 
musical  one. 
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Goodway  Millinery 

Specializing  in  Silk,  Satin  and 
Metallic  Hats  for  this  Season 
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Essential  to  the  Social  Season 
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$50,000  Prize  Essay  Contest 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  is  offering  two 
Woodrow  Wilson  awards  of  $25,000  each  for  the  two 
best  articles  of  twenty-five  words  on  "What  Woodrow 
Wilson  Means  to  Me,"  one  to  a  man,  and  one  to  a 
woman  who  is  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  yet 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

"The  sole  aim  of  this  contest  is  to  bring  Woodrow 
Wilson's  ideals  before  the  young  people  of  America. 
,  Wilson  was  a  unique  personality.  His  ideas  were 
stimulating  and  arresting.  Before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, he  made  a  life-long  study  of  American  history 
and  government.  As  he  had  the  gift  of  expression, 
the  result  is  a  series  of  literary  and  political  papers 
which  form  part  of  America's  best  heritage.  To  read 
them  today  is  to  get  a  liberal  education  in  both  the 
theory  of  American  representative  government  and  its 
practical  application.  To  get  it,  too,  interestingly  pre- 
sented. Wilson  not  only  had  a  great  deal  of  import- 
ance to  say — he  knew  how  to  say  it." 

Each  article  intended  for  these  awards  must  seek  to 
appraise  the  ideals,  standards,  and  principles  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  according  to  the  personal  standpoint  of  the 
writer.  The  articles  submitted  are  to  be  judged  for 
the  ideas  contained  rather  than  for  their  literary  style. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  style  of  writ- 
ing shall  be  natural  to  the  writer  and  assume  an  easy, 
readable,  and  informal  character,  so  that  when  the  two 
successful  articles  shall  be  published  they  will  have  a 
wide  and  comprehensive  appeal. 

An  article  may  be  submitted  by  an  individual  or 
jointly  by  a  group  or  organization  either  existent  or 
specially  formed,  provided  the  age  limit  of  members 
is  strictly  observed.  Such  an  article  must  be  sub- 
mitted   in    the    name    of    the    group    or    organization. 

All  articles  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  in  New  York  City,  on  or 
before  October  1,  1927. 

A  copy  of  the  notice  for  this  contest  has  been  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  where  it  may  be  seen  by  any 
interested  students. 


Glee  Club  Concert 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  Combined  Musical 
Clubs  and  the  P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club  will  give  a  joint  con- 
cert in  the  P.  C  W.  auditorium  next  Thursday  evening, 
February  3.  The  concert  will  be  followed  by  dancing 
in  the  assembly  hall. 

The  program  will  include: 

1  (a)      College  songs 

(b)  Sunbeams Ronald 

(c)  Sweet  and   Low Barnby 

Violin  obligato — Lois  Whitesell 
P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 

2  (a)      Sesqui    Centennial    • Sousa 

(b)      Deep  Henderson    Rose 

Pitt  Ensemble 

3  (a)     Deep  River   ' Burleigh 

(b)      Swing  Low,   Sweet   Chariot... Burleigh 

Pitt  Glee  Club 

4  Xylophone  Solo — 

Traum  der  Sennerin Tabitzky-Ambrose 

Virginia    Seaver 

5  Pitt  Quartet: 

(a)  I  Hear  a  Thrush  at  Eve Cadman 

(b)  Wanted:    a   Wife Lynes 

John  A.  Seifert,  William  Peterson, 
Karl  C.  Colton  and  Thomas  Pitcairn 

6  Trio : 

Violin — Lois    Whitesell 
Cello — Marian  Hutchinson 
Piano — Christine    Griggs 

INTERMISSION       ■ 

7  (a)     My  Little  Banjo Dichmont 

(b)  Dairy  Maid   .La  Forge 

(c)  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka Lieurance 

Violin  obligato — Lois  Whitesell 
P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 

8  Selections    Ukelele   Ulysses 

9  (a)      Spring  Serenade La  Combe 

(b)  Petrushka    Rose 

(c)  Cherie,  I  Love  You .- Goodman 

Pitt   Ensemble 

10  Vocal  Solo:  Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I  See 

Arr.  Johnson 
Henrietta  Spelsburg 

11  Pitt    Songs: 

Pitt  Glee  Glub 

12  Alma  Mater: 

P.  C.  W.  Glee  Club 
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EXTREMELY    MODISH 

Achieving  the  suppleness  and  slenderness  de- 
manded by  fashion,  our  new  arrivals  of  dresses 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  woman  of  fastid- 
ious taste.   A  wide  selection  already  on  display. 
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Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
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Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 


Alumnae  Notes 

The  marriage  of  Mary  R.  Wilson,  '24,  and  Walter 
Damon,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  will  take  place  February  14. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Cleveland. 

Decade  VI  will  hold  a  meeting  February  5,  at  the 
college  at  which  Miss  Coolidge  will  speak. 

Freshman  Impressions  of  P.  C.  W. 

The  ten  things  that  impressed  the  freshmen  most 
about  P.  C.  W.  during  the  first  seven  weeks  at  the 
college  have  been  compiled  from  their  test  papers  on 
the  Handbook.  Listed  according  to  the  number  of 
times  they  were  mentioned,  they  are: 

1.  The  friendship  of  the  students  and  the  faculty. 

2.  Hard  work. 

3.  Refinement  and  culture.  ■ 

4.  High  ideals. 

5.  Opportunity  for  social  training. 

6.  Democratic  attitude  of  all  the  students. 

7.  Fairness   and   squareness. 

8.  Religious  spirit. 

9.  Spirit  of  service. 

10.  Opportunity  of  the  small  college  for  the  per- 
sonal touch. 

Vespers 

At  the  vesper  service  of  Sunday,  January  4,  Miss 
Coolidge  gave  an  interesting  talk  entitled,  "The  New 
Christmas  Song."  The  new  Christmas  song  is  still 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  but  it  is  now  the 
song  of  all  men,  rather  than  the  cry  of  war  victims, 
alone.  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  of  the  decisions  made 
against  war  at  the  recent  Ann  Arbor  and  Milwaukee 
Educational  Conventions,  and  the  national  attempt  to 
outlaw  this  crime  against  humanity  and  religion.  She 
advocated  the  placing  of  war  upon  a  strictly  legal 
basis. 

Henrietta  Spellsburg  sang  a  Christmas  song. 

Dr.  Doxsee  chose  as  the  subject  for  his  talk  at 
vespers,  Sunday,  January  16,  "Emily  Dickinson,"  one 
of  our  minor  poets,  who,  until  recent  times,  has  re- 
ceived little  notice,  and  who,  even  today  is  not  recog- 
nized by  some  critics  of  American  literature.  Dr.  Doxsee 
read  a  delightful  selection  of  poems  from  a  volume  of 
Emily  Dickinson's  work  recently  edited  by  her  niece. 
These  poems  express  the  religious  feeling  and  the  de- 
lightful  originality   which   characterize    all   her   work. 
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Faculty  News 

Mr.  Skinner  addressed  the  Woman's  City  Club  on 
Wednesday,  January  19.  Miss  Kerst  was  the  speaker 
at  the  meeting  for  this  week. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  Hopkins,  who  held 
conferences  with  the  members  of  the  English  depart- 
ment during  the  we:k  of  January  10,  held  seminar 
meetings  three  afternoons  last  week  for  the  members 
of  the  League  of  American  Penwomen. 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Root,  the  mother  of  Miss  Florence 
K.  Root,  who  was  dean  of  P.  C.  W.  for  five  years,  died 
Monday,  January  17.  Miss  Houston  represented  the 
college  at  the  funeral. 

Miss  Grace  Wilson,  the  vocational  director  of  P.  C. 
W.  is  arranging  for  a  series  of  vocational  talks  to  be 
given  during  the  spring  on  the  subjects  suggested  by 
the  students  in  the  student  governnient  meeting  last 
week. 

Final  Impressions  of  Practice  Teaching 

The  last  day  of  practice  teaching — the  students  just 
the  same — no  better,  no  worse.  William  knew  his  les- 
son as  usual,  Helen  was  anxious  to  read  the  first  para- 
graph— probably  the  one  paragraph  she  had  finished, 
Jean  couldn't  translate  her  sentence,  but  smiled  a  sweet 
smile   that   made   one   almost   involuntarily    return    it. 

They  were  just  the  same — no  better,  no  worse,  but 
still  for  the  moment  each  student  acquired  a  vivid  per- 
sonality, and  a  vivid  individuality  of  his  own.  The 
practice  teacher  locked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  each 
member  of  the  class,  and  wondered,  and  speculated, 
about  what  each  one  would  do  in  the  rest  of  his  high 
school  course.  Would  William  always  know  just  a  little 
more,  occasionally,  than  the  practice  teacher  sent  to 
experiment  upon  him;  would  Allen  ever  get  out  of  the 
B  group  and  make  the  A's  of  which  he  was  capable; 
would  Dorothy  ever  learn  that  although  she  was  charm- 
ing at  first  sight,  a  procrastinating  person  can  not 
long  remain  charming? 

The  practice  teacher  had  never  dreamed  that  she 
would  be  sorry  when  the  semester  ended,  and  she  would 
no  longer  have  to  hurry  from  college  with  very  little 
lunch,  or  even  without  her  lunch  to  reach  her  destina- 
tion in  time,  but  to  many  of  the  seniors  practice  teach- 
ing gave  a  rare  and  unexpected  enjoyment.  For  as 
a  whole  the  critic  teachers  were  thoroughly  interested 
in  their  assistants,  and  willing  to  help  all  they  could 
with  criticism  and  suggestion,  the  work  was  interest- 
ing, and  the  classes  provided  ample  opportunity  for 
experiment  and  training.  If  teaching  is  as  enjoyable 
as  practice  teaching  was,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  even  more  crowded  than  it 
is  at  present. 


An  Outline  of  Careers 

"An  Outline  of  Careers"  by  Edward  L.  Bernays, 
which  is  to  be  published  shortly  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  company,  deals  with  the  opportunities  in  the 
various  industries  and  professions,  and  is  contributed 
to  by  leaders  in  each  field,  including  Harvey  Wiley 
Corbett,  ex-president  of  the  Architectural  League; 
John  Hays  Hammond;  J.  Butler  Wright,  assistant 
secretary  of  state;  Hon.  Dwight  F.  Davis,  secretary  of 
war;  Jesse  L.   Lasky;    and   many  others. 

Doris  E.  Fleischman,  of  the  Counsel  on  Public  rela- 
tions, who  writes  the  chapter  "Concerning  Women,"  is 
one  of  the  only  two  women  contributors  to  the  volume, 
the  other  being  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Some  of  the  fields  covered  in  "An  Outline  of  Careers'" 
include  accountancy,  -advertising,  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, art,  banking,  civil  service,  editing,  education, 
engineering,  insurance,  journalism,  law,  literature, 
medicine,  merchandising,  motion  pictures,  publishing, 
music,  salesmanship,  real  estate,  social  service,  stage, 
and  women. 

The  Sophomore  Cotillion 

The  Sopohomore  Cotillion,  which  will  be  given  by 
the  sophomore  class  for  the  student  body  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  P.  C.  W.,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  22. 
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The  Prom 

"An  Italian  Garden — and  Moonlight!  No  place  to 
show  strength  of  character'' — Subtitle.  All  of  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prom,  of  course,  but  which 
sounds  good,  nevertheless.  Having  used  up  all  our 
commas,  let's  go  on.  We  are  one  Arrow  nearer  to  the 
Prom,  so  we  must  acquire  so  much  seriousness.  $hall 
we  have  enough  in  our  dime  bank$  by  that  time,  or 
$hall  we  $tart  to  $ave  on  movie$  and  $oda$?  Our 
card-case-coin-purse  is  all  worn  out  by  now.  Oh  we 
don't  know  for  sure  what  the  favors  are,  but  you  know 
— Custom! — Tradition!  The  orchestra  must,  of  course, 
be  the  very  finest,  so  we  guess  the  subtitle  isn't  such  a 
happy  choice  after  all !  It's  going  to  take  LOT'S  of 
strength  of  character  to  put  this  Prom  over! 


Unfairness  to  Women's  Colleges 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  of  Wednesday,  January  19,  con- 
tained the  following  editorial  on  a  recent  address  by 
Miss  Coolidge.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
see  it,  the  article  is  quoted  in  full: 

"Dr.  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women,  has  in  her  assertion  that  the 
equipment  in  men's  colleges  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
in  similar  institutions  for  the  other  sex,  directed  at- 
tention to  a  situation  to  which  the  public  has  not  given 
sufficient  thought,  and  which  demands  correction.  She 
mentioned  that  in  a  recent  intelligence  test  taken  by  a 
thousand  men  and  women  the  later  made  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  former.  This  she  offers  as  a  reason 
why  the  teaching  in  women's  colleges  should  be  of  as 
good  quality  as  that  found  in  the  others. 

"While  some  may  attempt  to  answer  by  pointing  to 
the  great  co-educational  institutions  that  furnish  girls 
the  same  opportunity  as  men  there  nevertheless  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough  of  these  to  meet  the 
need  and  the  further  fact  that  there  always  will  be 
some  institutions  for  men  alone.  The  demand  exists 
that  separate  women's  institutions  be  granted  the  same 
support  of  the  public  as  separate  institutions  for  men. 
Not  only  is  the  position  of  Dr.  Coolidge  valid  in  every 
respect  but  it  contains  a  challenge  to  the  fairness  of 
the  public. 

"Co-education  of  course  has  its  good  points.  It  nec- 
essarily has  to  be  in  our  public  schools.  Still  there  are 
some  arguments  against  it  in  higher  education  and 
irrespective  of  the  viewpoint  in  its  favor,  they  have 
to  be  recognized  as  existing.  It  is  a  condition,  not  a 
theory,  that  is  to  be  faced.  And  the  condition  is  that 
although  the  number  of  undergraduates  has  doubled 
in  ten  years,  and  promises  to  continue  to  increase,  and 
although  women  are  just  as  good  students,  and  use 
education  to  just  as  good  efi'ect  as  men,  the  colleges 
of  the  latter  have  all  the  best  of  it.  Public  opinion 
should  be  aroused  that  the  discrimination  may  be 
ended. 

"Dr.  Coolidge  has  rendered  a  service  in  directing 
attention  to  the  unfairness  of  it." 


The  Valentine  Dinner 

The  Valentine  dinner  will  be  held  this  year  on  Satur- 
day, February  12.  The  resident  students  will  have  din- 
ner in  Berry  Hall,  and  the  day  students  will  be  served 
in  Woodland  Hall.  The  Valentine  dinner  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  faculty  entertainment. 


**}&■*■ 
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February  22,  Washington's  Birthday,  will  be  a  holi- 
day. 


The  Arrow  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  Louise 
Rogers,  in  her  bereavement  at  the  death  of  her  mother. 
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Campus  Happenings 


The  Value  of  Examinations 

Examinations  are  over — or  practically  over — for  an- 
other semester.  Also  term  papers.  Notes  can  now  be 
tied  neatly  with  blue  ribbon,  or  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  and  stored  away  "'for  future  reference"  if  such 
a  time  ever  occurs.  Books  can  be  placed  in  the  Co-op 
Shop  for  future  sale,  or  put  away  on  the  book  shelves 
at  home  for  future  neglect. 

Examinations  have  been  a  weighty  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, but  now  that  they  are  over,  the  question  arises, 
"Of  what  value  was  the  taking  of  examinations?" 

One  student  says,  "I  learned  as  much  in  high  school 
without  tak.ng  exams,  and  didn't  have  half  the  worry." 

Another  one,  who  aspires  to  do  graduate  work  next 
year,  says,  "They  will  he'p  me  by  making-  me  inore 
experienced  in  the  taking  of  tests." 

Still  another  says,  "They  helped  me  to  organize 
material  that  I  never  would  have  coordinated  without 
them.'' 

Among  the  less  serious-minded  students  there  are 
less  serious-minded  replies.  A  freshman  flippantly  re- 
marked, "Studying  for  exams  taught  me  to  keep  awake 
at  night,  and  that's  something  I've  always  had  trouble 
in  doing  successfully." 

Another  says,  "They  helped  me  to  develop  my  power 
of  creation — though  they  were  of  no  value  in  training 
my  memory,  or  developing  my  sense  of  the  logical." 

In  this  case  I  sympathize.  I  remember  a  history 
test.  The  last  question  appeared  to  be  the  easiest  one 
when  I  started,  but  when  I  reached  it  my  mind  was  so 
fatigued — I  will  contradict  the  psychologist  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  fatigue — that  I  could  not  remember  the 
slightest  thing  about  it. 

These  are  student  opinions — they  may  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

Still,  the  depressing  fact  remains,  that  examinations, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  are  an  excellent 
means   of   determining   the    knotvledge    of   the    student. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

Rachel  Stevenson  was  in  charge  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
meeting  which  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  18.  Mar- 
garet Constans  introduced  the  subject,  "How  shall  we 
treat  other  races?"  and  Frances  House  spoke  on  the 
religious  side  of  this  question.  This  meeting  lead  up 
to  the  Student  Friendship  drive  which  begins  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  new  semester.  This  drive  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  Y.  W.,  but  will  give 
every  girl  in  P.  C.  W.  the  opportunity  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  student^  of  the  world. 

The  first  meeting  after  examinations  will  be  held  in 
the  chapel.    Everyone  is  invited. 


The  Faculty  Play 

We're  tired  of  waiting  out  here. 

We  want  the  show  to  appear. 

The  curtain  to  go  up,  the  actors  to  show  up. 

We're  tired  of  waiting  out  here. 

Such  will  be  the  plaint  of  the  much-Wearied-with 
waiting  students  who  have  come  early  to  the  assembly 
hall  on  Saturday  evening,  February  12,  to  get  front 
row  seats  for  the  faculty  play.  Such  even  will  be  the 
plaint  of  those  who  have  come — not  late,  but  perhaps 
a  minute  or  two  later  than  the  first  row  fillers — and 
have  found  only  seats  in  the  back  row,  or  standing 
room.  For  no  matter  whether  the  faculty  play  begins 
on  t:m3,  or  ahead  of  time,  the  students  will  have  be- 
come so  anxious  with  waiting  that  they  will  feel  unable 
to  wait  another  second  longer. 

The  faculty  play  is  for  inany  students  the  event  more 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  than  any  other  during  the 
year.  In  the  junior's  minds  it  excites  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  prom;  in  the  seniors'  minds  it  competes  with 
commencement  for  first  place. 

Last  year  speculation  was '  heavy  in  favor  of  a 
young-love-and-spring  play;  the  faculty  as  usual  pro- 
vided a  surprise  in  an  original' drama  which  purported 
to  reveal  thiir  suppressed  desires.  Now  thai  these 
desires  have  been  uncovered,  and  all  inhibitions  have 
been  removed,  even  more  startling  disclosures  may  be 
exp:cted. 

But,  however  unusual  the  pictures  are  that  the 
faculty  present,  they  will  have  to  be  decidedly  unusual 
to  overbalance  the  imjjressions  received  in  other  years. 
Remember,  or  picture,  for  example,  Dr.  Doxsee  as  the 
unkempt  scene  shifter  of  the  play  three  years  ago; 
Dr.  Scott  as  the  formidable,  blood-thirsty  pirate,  and 
Mr.  Kinder  as  Oliver  the  explorer,  in  the  next  year's 
play.  For  last  year,  the  impressions  are  too  numerous 
and  vivid  to  be  recounted  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  P.  C.  W.  year  books  for  several  years  ago 
suggests  an  interesting  method  for  increasing  one's 
enjoyment  of  the  p'ay.  While  the  faculty  are  perform- 
ing, just  think  to  yourself,  "Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if 
they  dressed  that  way  always?" 

The  Englicode 

Because  of  the  mid-year  examinations,  the  Englicode 
could  not  be  published  with  this  issue  of  The  Arrow. 
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Curriculum  Committee  Suggestions 

The  Smith  College  Weekly  for  January  19  contains 
an  interesting  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  student  curriculum  commit- 
tee of  that  school.  Many  changes  are  suggested  in 
the  subjects  already  established  in  the  curriculum,  and 
several  new  courses  are  recommended.  The  committee 
bases  its  report  on  thd  belief  that  an  unfavorable  atti- 
tude among  both  the  faculty  and  students  is  created 
by  the  fact  that  a  subject  is  required;  that  fewer  re- 
quirements give  the  students  a  chance  to  select  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  more  interested  and  which  are 
equally  valuable  to  them;  that  the  work  of  freshman 
year  should  be  a  marked  change  from  that  of  prepara- 
tory school. 

After  listing  specific  changes  that  would  be  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Smith  curriculum,  the  committee  gives 
the  following  general  suggestions  that  are  of  interest 
to  any  college  body. 

We  would  suggest: 

1.  That  there  should  be  definite  limitations 
upon  the  cuts  taken  by  freshmen.  We  feel  that 
freshmen  do  not  realize  the  value  of  habitual  class 
attendance. 

2.  That  lecture  courses  be  supplemented  by 
papers,  conferences  and  class  discussion,  because 
the  student's  active  participation  in  the  course  de- 
velops greater  industry  and  initiative. 

3.  That  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
major  subject  at  the  end  of  senior  year,  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  departmental  honors  ex- 
amination, be  required  of  every  student.  The  stu- 
dent would  not  then  be  required  to  take  any  final 
examinations  in  her  major  subject.  It  would  be  of 
tremendous  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  this 
correlation  of  the  various  courses  in  her  major 
subject. 

4.  That  a  trimester  system  be  adopted;  the 
term  examinations  preceding  each   vacation. 

•♦•eu++- 


Professors  Thumbed 

Professors  thumbed  the  January  12  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Criinson  nervously  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
Students  nodded  approvingly  over  the  "Crime"  or  took 
violent   exception   to   certain   opinions   printed   therein. 

The  reason  was  a  new  Confidential  Guide  to  half 
courses  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Each 
course  was  criticized  by  some  student  "in  such  a  position 
to  have  a  requisite  knowledge  of  the  course,  its  subject 
matter,  its  professor  and  his  manner  of  presenting  his 
material." 

The  Confidential,  Guide  first  appeared  in  the  Crimson 
in  the  fall  of  1925.— rAe  New  Student. 
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From  "The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals" 

"The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals,"  edited  by  Bliss 
Perry,  the  recent  and  first  American  condensation  of 
the  ten  volumes  of  Emerson's  journals,  gives  interest- 
ing and  delightful  glimpses  into  the  life  and  thoughts 
of  Emerson  during  almost  every  period  of  his  life,  for 
these  journals,  which  were  started  when  he  was  a 
junior  in  Cambridge,  were  added  to  intermittently  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  selections  from  his  journals  which  deal  with  his 
life  while  at  Cambridge  have  especial  interest  for  the 
college  student.  In  the  beginnig  he  writes: 

Cambridge,  January  25,  1820 
These  pages  are  intended  at  their  commencement  to 
contain  a  record  of  new  thoughts  when  they  occur;  for 
a  receptacle  for  all  the  old  ideas  that  partial  but  pecu- 
liar peepings  at  antiquity  can  furnish  or  furbish;  for 
tablet  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  weak  memory,  and, 
in  short,  for  all  the  purposes  and  utility,  real  or  im- 
aginary, which  are  usually  comprehended  under  that 
comprehensive  title  Common  Place  book. 

Following  are  some  of  his  observations  while  at  col- 
lege: 

Cambridge,  April  4. 
Judging  from  opportunity  enjoyed,  I  ought  to  have 
this  evening  a  flow  of  thought,  rich,  abundant,  and  deep ; 
after  having  heard  Mr.  Everett  deliver  his  Introductory 
Lecture,  in  length  one  and  one-half  hour,  having  read 
much  and  profitably  in  the  Quarterly  Revietv,  and  lastly 
having  heard  Dr.  Warren's  introductory  lecture  to 
anatomy — all  in  the  compass  of  a  day — and  the  mind 
possessing  a  temperament  well  adapted  to  receive  with 
calm  attention  what  was  offered. 

Cambridge,  April  4. 
I  here  make  a  resolution  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the   Greek  language  ■  and  antiquities  and  history 
with   long   and   serious   attention   and   study;    (always 
with  the  assistance  of  circumstances.) 

Cambridge,  August  8. 
There  is  a  strange  face  in  the  Freshman  class  whom 
I  should  like  to  know  very  much.     He  has  a  great  deal 
of  character  in  his  features  and  should  be  a  fast  friend 

or  bitter  enemy.     His  name  is 1  shall  endeavor  to 

become  acquainted-  with  him  and  wish,  if  possible,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  recall  at  a  future  period  the  singular 
sensations  which  his   presence   produced   at  this. 
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Cambridge,  September. 
Campbell,  the  poet,  said  to  Professor  Everett  that 
the  only  chance  which  America  has  for  a  truly  national 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  Drama;  we  are  bound 
to  reverence  such  high  authority,  and  at  least  to 
examine  the  correctness  of  his  position. 

Cambridge,  October  15. 
Different  mortals  improve  resources  of  happiness 
which  are  entirely  different.  This  I  find  more  apparent 
in  the  familiar  instances  obvious  at  college  recitations. 
My  more  fortunate  neighbors  exult  in  the  display  of 
mathematical  study,  while  I,  after  feeling  the  humiliat- 
ing sense  of  dependence  and  inferiority,  which,  like  the 
goading,  soul-sickening  sense  of  real  poverty,  palsies 
effort,  esteem  myself  abundantly  compensated,  if  with 
my  pen,  I  can  marshal  whole  catalogues  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  to  express  to  the  life,  the  imbecility  I  felt. 

Cambridge,  October  25. 
I  find  myself  often  idle,  vagrant,  stupid,  and  hollow. 
This  is  somewhat  appalling  and,  if  I  do  not  discipline 
myself  with  diligent  care,  I  shall  suffer  severely  from 
remorse  and  the  sense  of  inferiority  hereafter.  All 
around  me  are  industrious  and  will  be  great,  I  am 
indolent  and  shall  be  insignificant.  Avert  it,  heaven ! 
avert  it,  virtue!   I  need  excitement. 

Boston,  January   12,   1822 
After  a   considerable   interval   I   am   still  willing  to 
think   that   these  commonplace  books   are   very  useful 
and  harmless  things — at  least  sufficiently  so,  to  warrant 
another  trial. 
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Publish  Sixty-Page  College  Paper 

A  sixty-page  edition  w  th  rotogravure  and  magazine 
sections  was  published  in  December  by  the  Maroon, 
student  daily  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  contributors  were  Christopher  Morley, 
novelist;  Nicholas  Longworth,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
Senator  Arthur  R.  Robinson,  of  Indiana;  President 
Max  Mason,  of  the  University,  and  Eddie  Cantor,  com- 
edian. 

Mrs.  Coolidge,  Premier  Mussolini,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  assignments  but  sent  their  regrets,  declin- 
ing to  break  precedent  by  turning  journalists  tem- 
porarily.— The  Bryn  Mawr  College  News. 
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Program  Announced  for  Alumnae  Council 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged  for  the 
third  annual  council  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
which  will  be  held  at  P.  C.  W.  on  March  11  and  12, 
1927: 

Friday,  March  11th — 
10:00 


10:30—11:00 


11:00—12:00 


12:00— 

1:00 

1:00 

2:30— 

4:00 

4:30— 

5:30 

6:15 

Opening  Meeting — Berry  Hall  Draw- 
ing Room. 

Chapel   Service  and   Student  Govern- 
ment Meeting. 

Reports  from  Faculty  Members: 

Miss  Janet  L.  Brownlee, 

Dr.  E.  K.  Wallace, 

Miss  Grace  Croff, 

Miss  Luella  P.  Meloy. 

Business. 

Luncheon   at  the   President's   House. 

Business. 

Faculty-Alumnae  Tea. 

Dinner  at  College  for  those  desiring 

entertainment. 
8:00  Play     by     Private     Students    of    the 

Spoken  English  Department. 
Saturday,  March  12th — 
10:00  Business. 

1:00  Luncheon  in  Woodland  Hall. 

Beethoven  Anniversary 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Beethoven  will  be  commemorated  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  week  of  March  20-27.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  of  that  week  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
Department  of  P.  C.  W.  will  present  a  Beethoven  pro- 
gram in  the  chapel. 

To  the  Alumnae 

The  students  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  alumnae  of  the  col- 
lege to  attend  the  annual  Junior  Prom,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Schenley  on  Friday, 
March  4.  The  fee  is  five  dollars,  and  is  payable  to  Miss 
Mina  Teichert,  resident  at  the  college.  Checks  must  be 
sent  to  her  before  Febmai-y  24.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
great  many  alumnae  will  be  present  at  this  delightful 
affair. 


Cast  Chosen  for  Senior  Play 

The  cast  for  the  senior  class  play,  "Sherwood," 
Alfred  Noyes,  includes  the  following: 

Robin,  Earl  of  Huntingdon Frances  House 

Little  John Frances  Ray 

Friar  Tuck   Grace  Wilson 

Will  Scarlet   Louise  Hazen 

Greenleaf   Kathryn  McPeake 

Much,  the  Miller's  Son Bernice  Keefer 

Allan-a-Dale    Ella   English 

Prince  John   Coeina  Ruch 

King  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion Mary  Louise  Bell 

Blondel,  King  Richard's  Minstrel.  .Margaret  Johnston 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies Sallie  Davies 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies Sallie  Everson 

Puck,  a   Fairy   Geraldine  Webster 

The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham .  .Edith  Jay 

Fitzwalter,  Father  of  Marian Isabel   Epley 

Shadow-of-a-Leaf ,  a   Fool Miriam   Kirkel 

Arthur   Plantagenet   Geraldine  Webster 

Queen  Elinor    Helen  Irwin 

Marian  Fitzwalter,  betrothed  to  Robin  Hood 

Christine  Griggs 

Jenny,  Maid  to  Marian Katherine  Lowe 

Widow   Scarlet Marybelle    Carroll 

Prioress  of  Kirklee Anne  Negley 

Novice   Ruth  McKeever 

The  cast  includes  also  fairies,  merry  men,  serfs, 
peasants,  mercenaries,  an  abbot,  a  baron,  nuns,  cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  and  retainers  who  have  not  yet  been 
selected. 

The  final  cast  was  decided  upon  by  Miss  Kerst  who 
considered  both  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
try-outs  last  Friday,  and  the  opinion  of  the  class  as 
represented  by  the  casts  submitted  by  the  students 
who  were  present  at  these  try-outs. 

■♦•«^*- 

The  Valentine  Dinner 

The  annual  Valentine  Dinner  for  the  house  students 
will  be  held  on  February  12  in  the  Berry  Hall  dining 
room,  while  the  dinner  for  the  day  students  will  be 
given  in  the  Woodland  Hall  dining  room.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  committee  for  the  day 
girls'  dinner,  which  consists  of  Ella  English  as  chair- 
man, Myrtle  Sexauer,  Matilda  Graham,  and  Elizabeth 
Stadtlander,  to  secure  a  caterer  for  the  evening. 
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Sophomore  Cotillion 

Ask  the  seniors  what  coming  event  casts  an  all- 
important  shadow  on  their  path — and  they  will  tell 
you  Commencement — or  they  should.  Ask  the  juniors 
— just  ask  them  and  they  will  all  shout  Prom!  Ask  the 
sophomores  and  they  will  wriggle  in  mysterious  de- 
light and  confidently  whisper  "Cotillion !''.  All-im- 
portant? They  should  say  it  is!  Haven't  agile  minds 
and  ingenious  wits  been  mulling  over  possibilities  and 
suggestions  and  day  dreams  for  and  of,  veritably  since 
early  fall?  Indeed  they  have.  Aren't  the  most  allur- 
ingly delightful  of  plans  being  materialized  by  hordes 
of  ambitious,  untiring  committee-women  even  this 
minute?  Indeed  they  are!  So  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  everyone  shouldn't  come  to  one  of  the 
Big  Three  Events  on  Tuesday  night,  February  22. 

The  general  chairman  is  Theodosia  Parke,  who  re- 
fuses to  divulge  much  by  way  of  information.  She  will 
say,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  a  garden  party  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  that  George  and  Martha  will  be  receiving 
"at  home,"  and  that  the  rest  of  it  is  one  monstrous  big 
secret  that  is  perfectly  wonderful.  So  to  every  single — 
or  othervdse — faculty  member,  and  to  the  very  most 
dignified  senior  as  well  as  to  the  most  frivolous  fresh- 
man, the  sophomores  extend  a  cordial  invitation  for 
Washington's  birthday  night.  And  remember,  it  is  to 
be  "perfectly  wonderful!" 

•♦•««+♦• 

Would  You? 

Would  you  like  to  see  some  live,  keen  competition? 
Would  you  like  to  hear  the  shrill  of  the  whistle  as  it 
warns  the  players  to  stop  or  continue  ?  Would  you  like 
to  be  a  part  of  the  interested  crowd  that  jumps  up  in 
the  air,  gives  a  war-whoop,  and  stamps  its  feet  as  a 
basket  it  made?  Would  you  like  to  see  the  enthusi- 
astic players  as  they  enter,  arranged  in  spotless  mid- 
dies, black  bloomers,  and  freshly  polished  shoes  ?  Would 
you  like  to  hear  the  buzzing  talk,  the  songs,  yells,  and 
the  noise  everybody  makes  at  once  ?  Would  you  like  to 
follow  earnestly  the  passage  of  the  ball  ?  Would  you 
like  to  see  more  games  than  the  usual  three  games  of 
the  season?  Would  you  like  to  see  your  class  win? 
Would  you  like  to  come  to  as  many  of  the  six  games 
as  will  be  played  by  the  Round  Robin  method  as  you 
possibly  can?  Would  you  care  to  be  interested  as  a 
booster  of  the  coming  basketball  season  which  begins 
March  1?  You  would?  Good!  Keep  on  tiptoe  for 
the  games  which  will  be  played  on  the  following  even- 
ings: 

March     1,  Tuesday — Junior-Freshman. 
March     9,  Wednesday — Senior-Sophomore. 
Marsh  12,  Saturday — Senior-Freshman. 
March  16,  Wednesday — Junior-Sophomore. 
March  18,  Friday — Freshman-Sophomore. 
March  23,  Wednesday — Junior-Senior. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

Last  Tuesday  morning's  Y.  W.  meeting  was  devoted 
to  an  attempt  to  understand  the  activities  of  students 
like  ourselves  in  foreign  countries.  Katherine  Lowe 
had  charge  of  the  discussion,  bringing  instances  of  the 
student  life  in  England,  South  America  and  other 
countries  into  her  talk.  The  topic  for  this  meeting 
was  aptly  chosen  in  view  of  and  in  co-operation  vsath 
the  current  student  friendship  drive,  of  which  a  report, 
though  incomplete,  was  given.  Virginia  Ray  also  in- 
terested us  in  a  brief  account  of  her  recent  participa- 
tion in  the  Student  Conference  which  was  held  in 
Milwaukee.  The  entire  program  tended  to  make  more 
comprehensive  and  understanding  our  realization  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties,  so  strangely  different 
and  yet  so  strangely  similar,  that  face  students  the 
world  over. 

Alumnae  News 

Decade  V  and  Decade  VI  met  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, February  5,  in  Woodland  and  Berry  Hall,  re- 
spectively. Mrs.  A.  F.  M.  Keister,  president  of  Dec- 
ade V,  was  in  charge  of  that  meeting,  while  Miss  Mary 
Priscillia  Lemmer,  president  of  Decade  VI,  presided 
over  that  group  for  which  the  hostesses  were  Miss 
Dorothy  Kelty  and  Miss  Marjorie  Barnhart.  Miss 
Coolidge  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  of 
Decade  VI,  which  Decade  V  was  invited  to  join  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  address.  Miss  Elizabeth  Stev- 
enson, alumnae  secretary,  described  briefly  recent 
changes  at  the  college. 

Helen  Ahlers,  '25,  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
Florida. 

Mary  Wilson,  '24,  whose  marriage  to  H.  Walter  Da- 
mon will  take  place  in  the  Bellefield  Presbyterian 
Church  on  February  14,  has  named  Elizabeth  Fred- 
erick, '24,  as  her  maid  of  honor.  Catherine  Humbert, 
'25,  will  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 

You  Taught  Me  Many  Things 

A  RONDEAU 


Helen  Gordon  '28 
My  dear,  you  taught  me  many  things 
You  taught  me  how  to  touch  the  wings — 
Frail  gossamer — of  fancy's  flight, 
You  taught  me  how,  on  mutest  might 
To  catch  the  chant  that  nature  sings. 

The  sweet  delight  of  little  things, 
Of  misty  shadow  laced  with  light, 
Of  laughter,  and  imaginings 
You  taught  me. 

These  now  are  but  faint  whisperings. 
Pale  wraiths  that  drift  on  ghostly  wings. 
My  dear,  you  have  forgotten  quite 
To  teach  me — when  love  takes  its  flight. 
How  to  live  on;  though  many  things 
You  taught  me. 
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Calendar 

Monday,  February  14 — Mr.  Stephen  Krishnayya  of  In- 
dia, a  nephew  of  Mr.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  at  the 
college  recently,  will  talk  in  chapel  at  10:30. 

Friday  morning,  Febnaary  18 — Dean  Bemice  Brown, 
of  Radcliffe  College,  will  speak  in  chapel.  Dean 
Brown  is  coming  to  Httsburgh  to  address  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  present  at  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Inter- 
national luncheon  on  Saturday,  February  19. 

Friday  evening,  Febiiiary  18  —  Dr.  Jackh,  of  Germany, 
will  address  a  meeting  of  the  International  Re- 
lations Club  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room  to 
which  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  college  are 
invited. 

•♦••■si;+*- 

From  now  on  there  is  to  be  no  parking  in  the  drive- 
way in  back  of  Berry  Hall  as  trucks  can  not  get 
through.  It  is  suggested  that  those  who  bring  cars 
regularly  get  a  definite  place  to  park  from  Mr.  O'Neil. 
Requests  should-  be  left  on  his  file  in  the  front  office. 
He  will  also  make  arrangements  for  those  who  park 
only  occasionally. 


May  Day  Contest 

It's  all  over — the  contest.  Not  so  May  Day,  however; 
it  is  still  in  the  gloaming.  And  what  an  unutterably 
gorgeous  May  Day  we  are  going  to  have.  Just  wait  and 
see;  Arrow  is  no  false  prophet!  It  bases  its  optimis- 
tic opinions  upon  the  fact  that  an  ultra-sagacious  com- 
mittee— whose  members,  of  course,  blushingly  deny 
such  an  imputation — chose  as  the  winning  synopsis  sub- 
mitted them  that  of  Helen  Gordon.  Said  manuscript 
is  reported  by  above  mentioned  committee  to  have  con- 
tained all  necessary  picturizations  of  costumes,  color 
schemes,  and  scene  sets  in  lurid  and  graphic  detail  as 
well,  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  art  by 
Ethel  Hamilton,  co-worker  and  fellow  laborer  with  Miss 
Gordon.  Both  girls  add  to  their  own  laurels,  and  in- 
cidentally add  glory  to  the  junior  class. 

As  Miss  Coolidge  announced  in  chapel,  the  pageant 
takes  place  under  the  sea.  To  the  iiimors  prevalent 
that  the  May  Queen  is  forced  to  emerge  from  a  clam  or 
oyster  shell,  Arrow  advises  that  little  credence  be 
given.  In  connection  with  this  distressing  detail, 
Arrow  has  also  heard  that  several  potential  claim- 
ants to  the  crown  have  already  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  they  were  relinquishing  their  aspirations  on  the 
ground  of  said  rumor.     Arrow  regrets 

Among  other  synopses  submitted,  that  of  Marjory 
Stevenson  received  honorable  mention  from  the  com- 
mittee sitting  in  judgment.  All  in  all,  the  contest  was 
a  most  satisfactory  one;  to  each  and  every  contestant 
the  college  as  a  whole  is  grateful  and  appreciative.  To 
the  committee  in  charge  an  expression  of  our  faith  in 
their  judgment  is  in  order,  and  to  Miss  Gordon  and  Miss 
Hamilton  our  congratulations. 

A  College  Activity 

In  the  four  years  that  it  has  been  established,  the 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  the  Englicode  have  been 
elected  in  May  by  the  members  of  the  old  and  the  new 
Arrow  staff"  and  the  Englicode  staff.  This  has  been 
a  highly  satisfactory  method  of  election,  but  it  is  felt 
that  since  the  Englicode  has  become  one  of  the  definite 
activities  of  the  college,  its  staff  should  be  elected  by 
the  college  at  large,  that  it  should  be  given  a  place 
in  the  spring  elections,  and  that  it  should  be  ranked 
in  the  P-ermanent  Point  system.  The  nominees  would 
still,  of  course,  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the 
English  Composition  Department. 


Seraph 

A  seraph  has  a  robe  of  white 

To  match  his  sainted  face; 
A  golden  halo  wherewithal 

To  hold  his  hair  in  place. 

He   sets  his   feet .  on   footstool   clouds 
He  may  not  prate  nor  carp 

So  nonchalantly  dreams  and  rests 
His  head  upon  his  harp. 

■  L.  L.  C. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Club  News 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 
A  Dramatic  Club  meeting-  will  be  held  in  Woodland 
Hall  drawing  room  on  Wednesday,  February  16.    Miss 
Grace  Croff  will  speak. 

PHI  PI 

Phi  Pi  met  with  and  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Civilization  class  on  January  12.  A  delightful 
program  was  presented  which  included  living  pictures 
of  well-known  scenes  from  Homer's  Illiad  and  Odyssey, 
and  piano  selections  played  by  Helen  Bepler  and  by 
Lillian  Green.  Louise  Shane  won  the  "laurels"  for 
recognizing  the  most  of  the  living  portraits. 

The  next  meeting  of  Phi  Pi  will  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

UKELELE  CLUB 
"Now  that  Christmas  and  exams  are  over,"  says  the 
Ukelele  Club  president,  "and  the  past  is  forgiven,  let's 
dig  into  the  future  with  vim.  What  treasures  we'll 
tind — golden  notes,  silver  chords,  and  good  times!  For 
the  present,  however,  we'll  start  the  New  Year  with 
a  "ripsnortin,"  big  meeting.  Every  one  put  in  her 
appearance  on  Wednesday,  February  16,  prepared  to 
render  one  selection.  The  "comic-er"  you  are,  the 
"comic-er"  our  meeting.  Besides,  laughter  is  nature's 
reducing  agent!" 

OMEGA 
Mrs.  Guthrie,  a  scenario  and  fiction  writer  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  the  speaker  at  the  last  meeting  of  Omega. 
Mrs.  Guthrie  said  that  although  people  in  general 
think  there  is  a  trick  to  scenario  vrriting,  there  is  none 
unless  perhaps  it  is  the  writer's  ability  to  visualize 
dramatic  scenes.  Of  the  length  of  scenarios,  she  told 
the  club  that  a  scenario  for  a  one-reel,  or  ordinary 
comedy-length  picture  of  seventy-two  scenes  could 
be  written  on  four  typed  sheets,  while  a  scenario  for 
a  five-reel,  feature-length  movie  could  be  written  on 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  typed  sheets.  Very  few  pro- 
ducers, Mrs.  Guthrie  said,  consider  a  picture  of  more 
than  five  reels,  although  D.  W.  Griffith  has  experi- 
mented with  eight  and  nine  reel  pictures. 

In  discussing  the  material  that  should  be  included, 
Mrs.  Guthne  read  one  of  her  scenarios  which  has  been 
produced.  She  gave  first  a  statement  of  the  theme, 
then  a  synopsis  of  the  action,  and  finally  the  dramatic 
sequence  of  the  scenes.  She  said  that  titles  and  sub- 
titles, and  technical  terms  should  never  be  included, 
for  they  would  only  be  cut  out  as  they  are  attended  to 
entirely  by  the  title  editors  and  directors. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  spoke  of  her  work  as  a  fiction  writer 
as  well  as  of  her  work  as  a  scenario  writer,  and  read 
a  short  story  which  she  sold  recently. 

The  hostesses  were  Helen  Bepler,  Mary  Louise  Bell 
and  Marian  Connelly. _ 

Vespers 

The  vesper  service  for  January  23,  which  came  dur- 
ing mid-term  examinations,  consisted  of  informal  song 
services  held  in  Woodland  and  Berry  Halls. 


The  Mystery  Increases 


Some  one  may  have  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  or 
some  one  may  have  listened  at  the  stage  door,  or  some 
one  may  even  have  guessed  that  the  above  characters 
will  figure  in  the  faculty  play  to-morrow  night.  Or 
this  may  even  be  the  kind  of  newspaper  story  that 
teases  its  readers  with  "it  is  alleged,"  and  "it  is  ru- 
mored" items  that  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

However  that  may  be,  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
three  characters  pictured  above  will  unquestionably 
appear.  Whether  the  first  young  man  is  an  amateur 
Sherlock  Holmes  in  popular  disguise,  or  a  melancholic 
rustic  swain,  or  a  despondent  provincial  school  master 
is  uncertain ;  whether  the  charming  little  old  lady  is 
some  one's  Victorian  aunt,  or  an  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother, or  whether  she  merely  epitomizes  the  feelings 
of  the  faculty  on  regarding  P.  C.  W.  girls  is  more  un- 
certain still;  but  in  the  case  of  the  young  man  on  the 
right,  there  is  little  chance  for  variety  of  opinion,  for 
his  expansive  smile  and  his  manner  of  dress  would 
proclaim  his  identity  even  to  the  least  discerning. 

The  faculty  will,  of  course,  deny  these  rumors,  but 
then  it  is  the  thing  to  do  to  deny  all  rumors  when  the 
faculty  play  is  at  hand.  So  pay  no  heed  to  them,  but 
with  this  as  a  basis,  plan  your  ovsti  play,  and  when  the 
time  comes,  it  will  be  interesting  to  discover  just  how 
near,  or  how  far,  you  were  from  being  right. 

Play  and  Sing 

The  students  of  the  Music  Department  gave  a  Play 
and  Sing  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday,  February  9,  at 
1 :30.    Only  music  students  were  eligible  to  attend. 

•♦•fi«f+- 

Quiet  Proctors  Appointed 

The  new  quiet  proctors  for  chapel  are  Kathryn  Mc- 
Peake,  Margaret  Johnston,  and  Elizabeth  Crawford. 
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Keeping  an  Expense  Acc(mnt 

Rachel  Carson  '29 

Among  the  favored  gifts  of  wellmeaning  relatives  to 
young  people  bound  for  college  is  a  neat  little  book 
bearing  in  gift  letters,  the  word  "Expenses."  To  keep 
a  careful  account  of  one's  finances,  they  tell  you,  is 
excellent  training.  Perhaps,  for  that  reason,  I  should 
keep  one.  I  don't.  I've  tried  it.  It's  too  hard  on  my 
nerves  and  on  my  room  mate's. 

My  common  school  education  must  have  been  ne- 
glected. At  any  rate,  I  am  confronted  by  a  curious  in- 
ability to  remember  the  significance  of  those  mystic 
terms,  "Credit''  and  "Debit."  When  I  have  temporarily 
mastered  the  problem  by  an  elaborate  process  of  rea- 
soning, I  encounter  an  even  worse  enigma.  How  to 
make  the  two  columns  show  even  a  hint  of  relation- 
ship, so  that  I  may  know,  at  a  glance,  my  theoretical 
resources?  I  give  it  up!  Every  time  I  must  add  and 
subtract.    Even  then  I'm  not  sure. 

That  little  black  expense  book  is  a  parasite.  Every 
where  I  go,  I  must  carry  it  with  me,  because  I  might 
have  to  spend  some  money.  If  I  don't  have  my  book, 
I  shall  be  committed  to  scribbling  memoranda  all  over 
my  packages.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  this  refers  to 
packages,  the  figures  will  be  rubbed  off  by  the  time 
I  get  home.    Then  I  must  rely  on  memory. 

This  is  where  my  room  mate  comes  in.  The  chances 
are  that  I  have  forgotten  to  keep  my  accounts  for 
several  days.  I  sit  down  at  the  end  of  the  week  and 
frantically  try  to  remember  how,  when,  and  where  my 
funds  have  evaporated.  It's  no  use,  so  I  appeal  to  my 
room  mate.  Unfortunately,  I  always  choose  the  time 
when  she  is  lost  in  the  tangled  maze  of  the  "Pairie 
Queen,"  or  in  counting  molecules  on  one  hand  while 
she  computes  atomic  weight  with  the  other.  My  ques- 
tions are  apt  to  be  disturbing.  "Do  you  remember" — I 
begin.    The  peace  of  the  evening  is  shattered. 

Semi-monthly,  I  balance  my  accounts.  They  always 
come  out  more  or  less — there's  no  neutrality  about  my 
book.  Usually  I've  spent  more  th^n  I  can  account  for. 
But  what  triumph  if  I  have  even  ten  cents  which,  by 
mathematical  proof,  I  have  long  since  spent^  and 
therefore  have  not.  Full  of  an  unholy  joy,  I  go  out 
and  spend  the  dime  on  a  soda.  For  once  I  have  got 
the  better  of  that  smug  little  black  book. 

Yes,  I'm  through  with  expense  accounts.  They're 
not  worth  the  nervous  strain  they  impose.  If  some 
one  will  invent  a  miniature  cash  register  which  I  can 
carry  in  my  pocket  book,  perhaps  I'll  keep  account  of 
my  finances  that  .way.  But  my  little  black  book  is  going 
into  the  waste  basket,  never  to  return! 


Poor  Adam 

"It  was  into  a  most  desolate  place  that  Adam  was 
thrown.  His  lot  was  certainly  a  lonely  one  until  God 
created  Eve.  Adam  was  God's  final  creative  master- 
piece; Eve  was  apparently  more  or  less  of  an  after- 
thought. Before  God  determined  to  create  Eve  He 
provided  His  first  human  creature  with  a  task  which 
no  doubt  should  have  occupied  Adam  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  And  out  of  the  ground,  the  Lord  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air;  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them:  Ayid  'whatsoe^'er  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  (Gen.  2: 
19).  Although  Adam  on  the  one  hand  certainly  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  intelligent  or 
courageous,  his  ingenuity  in  connection  with  this 
arduous  work  is  truly  extraordinary.  Such  an  accom- 
plishment is  a  mental  feat  of  no  mean  linguistic  abil- 
ity. If  we  are  to  credit  Adam  with  the  actual  naming 
of  every  living  thing  on  earth  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
vent, as  well  as  the  subsequent  naming  of  his  wife 
and  family,  we  can  readily  believe  that  a  certain 
creative  ability  and  an  enormous  vocabulary  must  have 
been  part  of  his  native  equipment." — Unfamiliar  Old 
Testam,ent  Characters. 

Catnip 

Said  the  lily  to  the  rose 
"You  wear  most  ungodly  clothes 
And  the  fullness  of  your  skirts 
Disgrace  the  eye." 

Said  the  rose  to  the  lily 
"I  think  you're  very  silly 
And  you've  lots  more  red  freckles 
Than  have  I!" 

Said  the  gard'ner  sedately 
"Ladies,  please  act  adequately 
You  disturb  my  inner  calm 
I  avow." 

Said  the  rose  and  the  lily 
To  the  garden-man  chilly 
"Wouldn't  you  know  it  takes  a  man 
To  start  a  row!" 

L,  L.  C. 
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The  Lengthened  Shadow 

From  a  Manuscript  by  Jacob  Wiley,  1879 


There  are  some  men  whose  lives  cast  a  shadow  and 
whose  works,  by  their  very  nature,  seem  destined  to 
take  up  this  gloomy  heritage  and  extend  it  across  the 
peace  of  other  men.  It  is  thirty  years  now  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  yet  to  his  agency  must 
I  lay  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  revolting 
metamorphosis  which  I  have  just  witnessed. 

Briefly,  the  circumstances  were  as  follows: 

On  the  13th  of  October,  of  this  very  year,  I  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Marfield  which  I  had  not  visited  since 
a  child,  and  made  my  way  to  the  rectorage.  The  par- 
son had  been  a  close  friend  of  my  father's  though 
somewhat  younger,  but  I  had  not  seen  him  since  my 
parent's  death  and  my  subsequent  departure  twenty 
years  before.  The  impression  which  my  birthplace 
made  upon  me  now  was  by  no  means  all  that  I  had 
expected.  Progress  had  moved  entirely  in  one  direc- 
tion and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  aristocratic  sec- 
tion had  suffered.  Our  old  homestead  was  falling  in 
pieces  and  I  felt  a  qualm  or  two  of  conscience  for  its 
delapidated  state.  But  the  condition  of  the  rectory 
was  worse.  The  wide  front  steps  had  decayed  and 
fallen  off;  the  house  was  destitute  of  paint  and  the 
metal  eaves  were  time-eaten  and  fragmentary.  The 
front  lawn  was  overgrown  with  a  rank  grass,  and  the 
gate,  hanging  by  one  rusty  hinge,  swung  back  and 
forth  with  a  hollow,  hopeless  grating. 

I  was  about  to  turn  away  from  a  place  so  evidently 
uninhabited  when  a  tall  figure  emerged  from  the  rear 
and  came  toward  me.  I  recognized  the  rector's  wiie, 
much  older,  gaunter,  and  even  taller  than  I  had  re- 
membered her.  The  recognition  was  not  mutual,  and 
she  continued  as  if  to  pass  me,  so  I  boldly  accosted  her 
and  introduced  myself  as  the  son  of  her  husband's  old 
friend,  Benjamin  Wiley.  Then  I  realized  that  the 
change  in  her  was  not  merely  an  outward  thing;  she 
was  totally  incapable  of  recalling  me.  We  floundered 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  byways  of  conversation. 
Then  an  idea  seemed  to  break  through  her  befogged 
consciousness  and  with  evident  relief  she  offered  to 
lead  me  to  her  daughter  Matilda.  An  old  woman's 
memory,  she  said,  was  not  what  a  young  one's  is. 

As  we  entered  the  house  a  large  ungainly  cat  ran 
between  my  feet  and  disappeared. 

Matilda  was  thin,  patient  and  forty.  In  her  youth 
she  had  been  considered  pretty — or  so  I  remembered 
her — but  now  she  wore  a  rather  pathetic  air.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  older  woman's  stronger  personality 
had  heretofor  dominated  her.  She  remembered  me 
almost  at  once  and  seemed  greatly  pleased  to  see  me. 
Her  father,  alas!  had  been  dead  these  past  dozen 
years,  and  the  old  rectory  had  been  abandoned  along 
with  the  ancient,  church,  in  favor  of  newer  edifices  in 
a  "better  part  of  town.  Hence  she  and  her  mother  were 
allowed  to  live  here  without  charge.  She  did  not  need 
I  to  tell  me  how  poverty  stricken  they  were.  The  fact 
r      was  patent  in  the  very  carpet  upon  the  parlor  floor. 


Nevertheless,  when  I  told  her  that  I  intended  to  make 
a  stay  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  and  seek  a  little 
pleasure  in  revisiting  the  haunts  of  my  youth  and 
spending  a  leisurely  time,  she  immediately  begged  me 
to  make  my  headquarters  with  them.  I  should  have 
preferred  staying  at  the  hotel  or  some  more  inviting 
lodging  house,  but  here  appeared  to  me  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  two  individuals  more  unfortunate 
than  myself.  I  consented,  but  only  on  condition  that 
they  accept  an  exorbitant  rent.  Alack!  little  enough 
pleasure  it  was  to  purchase  me. 

The  life  which  I  now  led  was  commonplace  and 
monotonous  enough.  However  being  naturally  a  man 
of  conservative,  nay  of  the  simplest  of  desires — this 
was  all  that  I  wanted.  Much  of  the  time  I  spent  in 
long  walks  or  in  reading  the  books  which  a  neighboring 
shop  offered  in  abundance.  Nevertheless  by  the  end  of 
two  days  I  had  already  become  conscious  of  some  un- 
canny force  prevading  the  place.  It  was  not  the  ancient 
must  smelling  house  with  its  creaking  floor-boards; 
nor  the  gloom  of  rooms  suddenly  opened  for  my  recep- 
tion after  years  of  repose,  nor  the  wind  that  shook 
the  unstaple  shutters  at  night  and  came  under  the 
window  ledges  in  draughts  that  made  the  candle  waver 
and  the  shadows  dance  like  mad  men.  It  was  the  wife 
of  the  dead  rector  who  from  the  first  began  to  get  on 
my  nerves.  She  seldom  appeared  except  at  meal  times 
or  in  the  evening.  Then  she  had  a  habit  of  entering  so 
noiselessly,  that  often  I  turned  my  head  and  found  her 
standing  behind  me.  Before  long  I  began  to  be  con- 
tinuously on  the  alert  and  to  turn  my  head  every  few 
moments,  always  expecting  her  to  loom  up.  It  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  feeling.  She  was  never  vnthout 
her  companion,  the  cat  which  I  had  observed  the  day 
of  my  arrival.  They  both  had  almond  shapel  yellowish 
brovsTi  eyes  and  one  was  not  more  stealthy  than  the 
other. 

Amelia,  though  cowed  in  mein  did  her  best  to  enter- 
tain me.  But  she  never  made  any  reference  to  her 
mother's  peculiarities.  Sometimes  we  walked  together. 
Usually,  however,  one  of  us  remained  with  the  rector's 
wife  (Properly  I  should  say  his  widow,  but  I  have 
always  thought  of  her  as  his  wife  and  so  will  con- 
tinue). I  stayed  with  her  alone  as  little  as  possible. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  that  I  committed  the  fatal  error  which  brought 
about  the  frightful  culmination  of  which  I  write.  In 
the  afternoon  I  chanced  to  enter  the  aforementioned 
bookshop  and  my  eye  fell  upon  a  volume  of  Poe's 
works.  Picking  it  up  the  book  opened  at  the  tale  en- 
titled THE  BLACK  CAT.  Immediately  the  cat  of  the 
rectory  rose  before  my  eyes.  I  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  Poe's  works  and  this  piece  of  litera- 
ture seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  my  dreary  abode. 
I  believe  I  must  have  been  getting  a  trifle  morbid.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  pocketed  the  edition  and  went  home. 
Home!  I  shiver  to  call  it  such! 
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Dinnei-  that  evening,  however,  was  more  cheerful 
than  usual.  How  often  is  the  sky  supernaturally  bright 
before  a  storm !  Amelia  had  secured  a  few  late  flowers 
for  the  table,  and  the  rector's  wife  entered  now  and 
then  into  the  conversation.  In  a  rather  disjointed  man- 
ner, it  is  true.  But  on  the  whole  I  began  to  feel  re- 
lieved and  even  went  so  far  as  to  remark  jokingly 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  cat  to  its  gaunt  mistress.  Im- 
mediately I  regretted  my  remark.  "Our  souls,"  the 
strange  woman  replied,  "have  an  inseparable  affinity." 
Her  tone  was  deep  and  earnest.  I  shuddered.  It  was 
not  so  much  what  she  had  said  as  the  way  she  had 
said  it.  Deep  and  earnest,  but  there  was  always  an 
inhuman  something  in  her  voice.  At  any  rate  any  one 
knows  that  a  cat  has  no  soul  and  is  often  a  ferocious, 
barbarous  creature.  Personally  I  cannot  abide  cats. 
Amelia  paled.  Silence  ensued.  The  easy  atmosphere 
was  broken.  My  dismay  was  increased,  however,  when 
the  widow  paused  on  the  way  upstairs  and  requested 
the  loan  of  the  book  on  the  parlor  table.  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  it,  and  in  my  confusion,  I  readily 
assented.  She  went  out  scarcely  bothering  to  thank 
me.  Amelia  seemed  gi-eatly  alarmed  when  I  acquainted 
her  with  the  nature  of  the  volume.  She  became  nerv- 
ous and  her  agitation  increased.  The  house  was 
entirely  still.  Once  when  the  cat  scratched  on  the 
door  she  cried  out  loud.  "Mother,"  she  said  again, 
"shouldn't  stay  alone  so  much."  I  suggested  she  go  to 
her.  "No,"  she  replied,  "she  wouldn't  like  it.''  Of 
what  was  she  afraid?  There  is  nothing  more  con- 
tagious than  fear.  I  began  to  regret  my  good  inten- 
tions. 

That  night  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep. 

Sinister  forebodings  took  possession  of  my  mind.  I 
continually  saw  yellow-eyes  gleaming  in  the  dark. 
Once  the  cat  passed  under  my  window  with  a  doleful 
yowl.  I  think  she  was  usually  kept  underfed  so  as  to 
be  a  good  ratter.  The  cadences  of  a  hoot  owl  in  a 
nearby  pine  bore  all  the  reassurance  of  a  lost  soul. 
I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  and  had  just  fallen  asleep 
when  somewhere  in  the  house  the  cat  set  up  a  most 
ungodly  scratching  and  mewing.  This  continued  until 
6:00  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

As  I  might  have  foreseen  all  this  disturbance  was 
the  result  of  that  miserable  book.  Amelia  appeared  at 
breakfast  looking  more  forlorn  than  usual.  Her 
mother  was  greatly  upset.  THE  BLACK  CAT  had 
filled  her  with  an  exagerated  horror  and  she  had  shut 
Beatrice,  her  hitherto  constant  companion,  from  her 
room  where  she  had  spent  the  night  in  great  pertuba- 
tion.  From  the  noise  that  I  had  endured  all  night  I 
judged  that  the  cat  also  had  had  her  share  of  per- 
turbation. The  unhappy  lady  herself  appeared  later 
in  the  morning,  but  all  assurances  were  in  vain.  She 
spent  the  day  evading  the  cat;  shutting  her  out  of 
room  after  room,  while  the  latter,  grieved  and  not 
understanding  pursued  her  in  a  most  pathetic  manner. 

The  next  night,  worn  out  with  these  singular  events, 
I  retired  early  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep  which  lasted, 
so  it  seemed  to  me,  but  a  short  time  when  I  was 
awakened  by  an  unearthly  scream.    Whether  human  or 


inhuman  I  could  not  tell.  I  sprang  out  of  bed  in  a 
cold  sweat  with  my  knees  fairly  giving  way  beneath 
me.  A  lurid  light  was  without.  I  looked  at  my  watch 
and  found  that  it  was  nearly  5:00  o'clock.  I  had  no 
desire  to  venture  forth.  I  retired  to  my  bed  and  stayed 
there  until  7:00.  Whether  I  slept  or  not  you  can  judge 
for  yourself. 

Fatal  book  indeed!  It  appeared  that  the  rector's 
wife  was  accustomed  each  morning  to  make  a  trip  to 
the  stable  to  milk  a  lone  cow,  the  last  remnant  of 
better  days.  As  soon  as  she  left  the  house  the  cat 
had  appeared  and  trotted  upon  her  heels,  until,  in  an 
access  of  affection  it  crowded  under  her  very  feet 
and  caused  her  a  severe  fall.  In  a  sudden  fury  she 
had  seized  the  cat,  dragged  it  to  the  stable  and  be- 
headed it  upon  the  spot.  It  was  the  creature's  death 
cry  which  had  penetrated  to  my  chamber. 

A'  steady,  impenetrable  gloom  now  settled  over  the 
household.  Amelia  abandoned  her  efforts  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  I  kept  to  my  room  most  of  the  time.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  unfortunate  daughter,  I  should  have 
left  with  all  haste.  As  it  was,  a  week  passed  with 
slow  and  uneventful  tread.  The  rector's  wife  suffered 
a  series  of  severe  headaches  as  an  after  effect  of  her 
fall.  She  looked  gaunter  than  ever  and  never  spoke 
now  save  of  that  miserable  cat.  Her  hasty  action  was 
a  source  of  a  pathetic  if  somewhat  gruesome  remorse. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  week  this  grief  suddenly  disap- 
peared. She  began  to  hold  long  conversations  with 
herself  and  the  cat  in  which  she  took  the  latter's  part 
with  remarkably  evil  sounding  mews.  Once  when  I 
approached  her  unnoticed  and  startled  her  with  a 
question,  she  doubled  up  and  swung  round  with  a  dis- 
tinct hiss.  Again  she  appeared  at  dinner  with  a  black 
bow  tied  around  her  neck,  for  all  the  world  after  the 
manner  of  feline  adornment.  For  the  first  time  I 
noticed  little  stiff,  white,  whisker-like  hairs  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  Sitting  upright  in  a  ladder- 
backed  chair  she  looked  like  a  menacing  long-necked 
cat.  This  struck  me  at  first  as  very  ridiculous.  I 
wanted  to  laugh  out  loud.  Then  I  looked  again  and 
the  inhumanness  of  that  creature  petrified  me.  Her 
finger-nails  had  grown  long.  When  she  ate  they  tapped 
against  the  sides  of  the  dishes  like  claws. 

On  one  of  my  walks  I  was  overjoyed  to  meet  an  old 
friend  who  invited  me  to  attend  a  small  festivity  at 
his  home  that  evening.  Such  a  break  was  a  thousand 
times  welcome.  I  resolved  immediately  to  take  Amelia 
and  felt  more  jubilant  than  I  had  since  my  arrival, 
now  a  month  past.  On  my  way  home  I  stopped  off 
and  brought  a  new  kind  of  patent  rat  trap,  quite  . 
simple  with  a  novel  spring.  Since  the  cat  was  no 
longer  about,  the  attic  was  continually  filled  with  run- 
ning feet. 

Amelia,  on  the  edge  of  a  breakdown,  was  easily  per- 
suaded and  at  7:00  o'cloclt  I  set  the  new  rat  trap, 
descended,  took  her  by  the  arm  and  set  forth.  I  had 
not  seen  her  mother  since  early  morning.  I  pass  over 
the  pleasure  of  the  gathering;  that  which  occurred 
thereafter  has  blotted  all  other  recollection  from  my 
mind. 
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It  was  shortly  after  midnight  when  we  returned 
after  fully  a  three-mile  walk.  A  high  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  the  house  was  a  mass  of  lamentations  and 
groans.  As  we  entered  the  gates,  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
cat  glide  across  the  path.  But  of  course  this  was  the 
phantasm  of  an  overwrought  mind.  As  we  approached 
the  house,  it  was  as  though  a  cold  film  spread  over 
my  heart.  I  was  obsessed  by  a  presentiment  of  horror 
that  I  was  able  neither  to  account  for  nor  to  banish. 
I  said  good-night  and  was  closing  my  door  when 
Amelia  came  running  back.  Her  teeth  were  chattering. 
She  could  find  absolutely  no  trace  of  her  mother. 

In  the  dark  we  took  a  candle  and  searched  upstairs 
and  down.  It  seemed  as  if  something  must  spring 
from  every  closed  door,  from  every  bleak  corner.  The 
shadows  were  gigantic.  The  slam  of  a  door  made  my 
heart  stand  still.  At  last  only  the  attic  was  left,  the 
attic  where  last  evening  I  had  so  gleefully  set  my  rat 
trap.  We  wouldn't  admit  it,  but  neither  of  us  wanted 
to  go  there.   We  were  afraid  to  find  her. 

The  stairs  were  narrow  so  I  went  first.  My  breath 
was  quite  gone  when  we  reached  the  top,  and  Amelia 
passed  me  and  put  her  hand  on  the  door-knob.  The 
light  from  the  candle  made  shadows  over  her  shoul- 
ders. The  stairs  creaked  with  leering  suggestion  of 
moving  beings,  but  I  tell  you  there  was  no  one  on 
them.  Except  for  the  wind,  the  house  below  was 
silent. 

Perhaps  for  two  minutes  we  stood  there,  at  the  top 
of  the  swaying  house  hearing  each  other's  hearts  beat. 
Then  Amelia  pushed  open  the  door  and  the  light  fell 
across.    She  never  made  a  sound,  just  crumpled  up. 

I   looked  in  and   saw  the   rector's  wife  crouched   on 
the   floor  where   I  had  set  the  rap-trap,  on   all   fours, 
in    a    monstrous,    cat-like    attitude.     The    woman    had 
opened  the  trap  and  was  devouring  its  prey. 
(Here  the  manuscript  ends) 

Speaking  of  College 

Betty  Bateynan  '28 

My  chief  objection  here  at  college,  does  not  have  to 
do  with  any  institutions  or  customs,  but  with  the  girls 
themselves.  Perhaps,  since  girls  everywhere  are  much 
alike,  this  is  not  strictly  a  college  criticism,  but  is 
rather  a  criticism  against  girls  in  general.  At  any 
rate,  my  complaint  applies  to  college  girls,  certainly, 
and  since  my  objection  was  first  conceived  in  college, 
I  feel  justified  in  making  the  college  girl  the  object  of 
my  tirade. 

I  love  the  college  girl  for  what  she  is,  and  even  more 
for  what  she  might  be.  I  sing  her  praises  with  the 
utmost  gusto.  She  is  sweet  and  well-meaning,  charm- 
ing and  kindly.  She  has  an  attractive  personality; 
she  is  full  of  spirit  and  life;  she  is  intelligent,  inter- 
esting, and  the- very  best  kind  of  friend.  For  these 
virtues  and  for  herself,  I  love  her.  But,  for  her  petti- 
ness, I  hate  her,  sometimes. 

Pettiness   is   the    tragedy    of    the    college    girl.     She 


allows  her  spirit  to  shrink  so  that  it  can  concentrate 
only  on  the  petty  things — the  things  that-  do  not 
matter,  the  things  that  do  not  even  ruffle  the  calm  of 
a  great  spirit.  The  college  girl  lacks  bigness;  she  is 
small.  1  do  not  mean  that  the  college  girl  is  petty  in 
that  she  has  no  cognizance  of  the  greater,  better 
values  in  life.  She  does  recognize  and  appreciate  those 
values.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  she  is  petty  in  that  she 
discusses  clothes  with  her  companions  rather  than 
Plato's  philosophy.  That  is  not  being  petty,  but  only 
human. 

I  refer  to  her  pettiness  in  her  everyday  actions  and 
conversations  with  her  associates.  She  gossips.  She 
becomes  angry  over  trivial  affairs.  She  makes  cruel, 
laughing  remarks  about  Mary,  merely  because  she  is 
not  collegiate  and  wears  funny  hats.  She  is  very 
curious,  and  far  too  anxious  to  ask  questions  which  do 
not  concern  her.  Unasked,  she  will  tell  Helen  that  she 
hates  her  dress,  and  Helen  who  does  not  care  whether 
the  girl  likes  her  dress  or  not,  thinks  how  much  nicer 
it  would  have  been,  if  that  remark  had  not  been  made. 
Then,  too,  the  college  girl  is  small  enough  to  be  catty. 
I've  heard  her  ask  an  acquaintance  before  a  group  of 
class  mates — oh  so  sweetly — if  "those  darling  shoes 
were  hers  or  borrowed."  If  such  a  remark  is  directed 
toward  a  girl  who  is  big — too  big  to  be  annoyed,  the 
fact  that  it  harms  her  not  at  all,  doesn't  lessen  the 
injury  done  to  the  questioner,  herself. 

Why  isn't  the  college  girl  bigger?  Why  does  she 
allow  her  mind  to  become  like  the  proverbial  little 
tea-pot,  in  which  the  boiling  water  is  like  a  great  tem- 
pest— seeming  vital  and  all-important  to  her — but 
really  meaning  nothing  at  all.  Greatness  of  heart, 
greatness  of  mind,  greatness  of  soul,  are  the  most 
wonderful  attributes  man  can  have — a  greatness  which 
is  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  life's  petty  onslaughts. 

No  doubt,  you  have  guessed  by  now,  that  this  article 
is  the  result  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  is,  after  all, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  self-analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  writer;  also,  you  can  readily  see  how  pitifully 
lacking  she  is  in  the  coveted  greatness  of  soul,  when 
she  permits  herself  to  become  so  much  interested  in 
such  a  petty  concern  as  the  college  girl's  pettiness. 
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ENGLICODE  ISSUE 


The  Whiskey   Insurrection  in   Western 
Pennsylvania  in  1794 

Margaret  A.  Woolridge  '29 


Alexander  Hamilton  sat  at  his  desk  in  Philadelphia. 
He  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully.  Here  he  was, 
head  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  before 
him  was  another  problem.  He  had  had  many  such, 
each  leading  to  a  greater  one,  becoming  more  intricate 
each  moment.  Now,  '  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  was 
seething  in  anger — all  because  of  an  excise  law.  He 
really  wasn't  responsible.  He'd  done  his  best.  The 
new  Republic,  up  to  its  ears  in  debt,  had  to  have 
money.  How  to  get  it?  Taxation?  That  was  risky,  but 
inevitable.  What  to  tax?  Not  luxuries,  they  were  too 
few.  The  manufacture  of  whisky  was  one  of  the  things 
that  had  gone  down  on  his  list.  Congress  had  pressed 
the  law  and  Pennsylvania  was  in  arms.  This  affair 
was  far  graver  than  a  successful  collection  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  It  was  the  first  sharp  test  of 
the  value  and  strength  of  the  government.  He  re- 
viewed the   situation   carefully. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Border  were  a 
fighting  lot — Scotch-Irish  descent,  pugnacious  by  na- 
ture and  well  trained  in  the  wars  against  the  French, 
the  Indians,  and  of  late,  in  the  Revolution.  Of  course 
there  were  some  desperate  characters  along  the  fron- 
tier, some  were  squatters,  some  outlaws,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  honest,  hardworking 
farmers.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  such  hatred, 
and  there  was,  or  rather  were. 

One  not  so  evident,  but  nevertheless  important  was 
their  inborn  hatred  for  the  excise  law.  There  had  been 
excise  laws  in  the  old  country.  They  were  immensely 
unpopular  there,  and  these  early  settlers  had  brought 
their  hatred  with  them.  Pennsylvania  had  passed  excise 
cise  laws.  In  1756  Pennsylvania  had  passed  excise 
laws.  In  1756  Penn  introduced  one,  in  1872  the  Sov- 
ereigTi  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  another  and  in 
1777,  the  new  Federal  Government  passed  a  third. 
These  hardy  Scotch-Irish  disregarded  them  all  with 
a  careless  nod  of  the  head.  When  they  were  brought 
to  task  for  their  abandon,  they  so  molested  the  officials 
out  to  collect  the  tax  that  in  1783  the  government 
could  not  get  one  man  to  become  tax  collector  for  the 
West. 

And  who  could  blame  them?  No  self-respecting  man 
desired  to  have  his  wig  (the  pride  of  his  heart)  singed, 
or  his  boots. filled  with  red  hot  coals.  No  man  wished 
to  be  laughed  at  by  having  an  advertisement  posted 
saying  that  a  reward  would  be  given  for  his  scalp — 
even  if  it  were  in  fun.  Such  treatment  had  been 
accorded  Graham,  a  tax  collector,  until  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  country.  The  inhabitants  about  Pitts- 
burgh disregarded  the  latest  excise  law,  passed  in 
1791  as  another  annoying  event,  such  as  the  ineffec- 
tive ones  before.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  federal  law 
meant  not  one  thing. 

A  more  immediate  hatred  for  this  law  was  the 
geographical  position  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Salt 
and  iron  were  two  essentials.  So  some  form  of  com- 
munication was  necessary.  Grain  was  most  easily 
raised  here.  The  who'e  region  about  Fort  Pitt  was 
hilly,  but  these  were  fertile  hills,  of  good  soil,  excel-  , 
lent  meadows  and  flourishing  meadow  growth.  But  the 
Allegheny  mountains  proved  a  barrier  almost  insur- 
mountable to  the  transportation  of  grain.  The  only 
means  of  carrying  the  grain  was  by  pack  horse.  The 
Ohio  was  closed  by  Indian  warfare.  However,  carry- 
ing the  grain  to  Philadelphia  was  greater  than  the 
price  received  the're.  If  the  rye  was  converted  into 
whisky,  the  problem  was  solved.  One  horse  could  carry 
eight  gallons  of  whisky  which  sold  for  $1.00  a  gallon 


in  the  East  and  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  the  West.  In- 
deed, whisky  had  become  a  medium  of  exchange  for 
this  country  where  currency  was  unknown — besides 
being  almost  the  only  drink  used.  No  one  thought  of 
building  a  church,  of  attending  a  wedding,  or  burying 
a  man  without  a  "swig"  of  rye.  It  was  not  considered 
at  all  alarming  to  Western  Pennsylvania's  miorals 
when  a  traveler  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  a  very  good  tavern.  All  the  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood come  here  to  keep  the  Sabbath  by  drinking 
whisky." 

Whisky  was  actually  indispensible  and  the  excise,  if 
obeyed,  was  a  good  burden.  The  people  were  without 
money  or  means  of  procurring  it  and  although  whisky 
in  some  respects  took  the  place  of  money,  yet  it  would 
not  be  received  as  pay  for  the  excise  tax. 

Opposition  was  first  manifest  in  unfavorable  opinion 
and  talk.  At  first  the  officers  sent  by  the  government 
under  the  new  law  met  contempt  and  insult.  Threats 
grew  more  frequent  and  loud,  and  finally  reopened  into 
acts  of  ill  treatment  and  outrage.  The  first  organized 
act  of  the  people  was  at  Red  Stone  Old  Fort  (now 
Baconsville)  on  July  27,  1791.  Here  certain  resolu- 
tions were  drawn  up  and  posted  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  stating, 

"Any  person  who  had  accepted  or  might  accept  an 
office  under  Congress  in  order  to  carry  it  (the  excise 
law)  into  effect  should  be  considered  as  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  A  second  such  meeting 
was  held  "without  moderation  or  prudence"  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Shortly  following  this  meeting,  Robert  Johnson,  an 
excise  man  was  waylaid  in  the  wood,  his  hair  cut  and 
he  himself  tarred  and  feathered.  The  outrages  were 
not  confined  to  public  officials,  but  extended  to  mere 
citizens  who  tried  to  help  these  officers  or  even  dared 
show  their  respect  for  the  law.  On  October  17,  1791, 
an  insance  man,  by  the  name  of  Wilson,  unfortunately 
thought  himself  to  be  a  revenue  collector.  He  was  way- 
laid by  a  masked  party  supposedly  composed  of  some 
influential  citizen — taken  to  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
stripped,  cruelly  burned,  and  tortured  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Finally,  he  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  left  in 
the  woods.  He,  poor  fellow,  believed  he  was  being 
martyred  for  a  noble  cause  and  remained  strictly 
silent  throughout  the  ordeal.  The  perpetrators  of 
this  crime  knew  the  man  was  insane. 

Hamilton  reviewed  all  these  misdeeds  in  his  mind. 
Such  acts  were  inexcusable,,  but  the  Pennsylvanians 
were  taxed  unfairly.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wait.  So  he  took  his  pen  and  wrote  to  Washington. 
Congress  i-evised  the  act  late  in  October.  In  May, 
1792  material  alterations  were  made.  But  Western 
Pennsylvania,  started  on  her  career  of  fury  could  not 
be  recalled  by  any  act  of  Congress.  Even  a  further 
provision  in  November,  1792,  had  no  effect. 

Officers  such  as  Roseberg  were  merrily  tarred  and 
feathered.  Faulkner,  another  excise  officer  was  forced 
to  resign.  In  April,  1793,  Well's  house  was  attacked 
and  his  family  threatened.  Not  only  officers,  but  men 
who  conformed  to  the  law,  suffered  both  personal  in- 
jury and  loss  of  property.  In  June,  1793,  Inspector 
Neville's  effigy  was  burned  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chief  magistrate  and  other  public  officials. 
These  men  in  no  way  tried  to  prevent  or  to  interfere 
with  the  actions  of  the  mob. 

The  npxt  year  the  insurgents  went  much  farther 
and  on  the  15th  of  July,  attacked  Neville's  house.  The 
cause  of  the   attack  seems  to  have   been  that  Neville 
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went  with  the  marshal  of  the  Federal  government 
to  serve  a  writ  on  one  Miller,  who  was  illicitly 
using  his  still.  The  country  people  were  enraged  that 
Neville,  whom  they  had  considered  their  friend,  should 
betray  them.  Neville  applied  to  the  state  for  protec- 
tion, but  as  Governor  Mifflin  replied  to  Washington, 
"The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  alone  will  be  incom- 
petent." 

About  this  time,  the  name  of  Tom  the  Tinker  began 
to  be  used  by  the  lawbreakers,  not  only  individually  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise,  but  also  collectively  for  the 
whole  body  and  to  the  secret  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion— if  organization  it  could  be  called. 

On  the  loth  of  -July,  thirty-six  men  attacked  and 
surrounded  Neville's  house  and  demanded  that  the  in- 
spector resign  his  commission.  He,  having  learned  of 
their  approach,  was  armed.  No  one  will  ever  know  who 
fired  first  or  whether  the  shot  came  from  the  house  or 
the  men  attacking  it.  A  short  skirmish  ensued.  One  of 
the  msurgents  was  mortally  wounded,  while  six  were 
injured.  These  latter  limped  off  as  fast  as  they  could 
alter  the  retreating  forms  of  their  comrades. 

During  the  night,  the  insurg-ents  collected  quite  a 
force  at  the  Mingo  Meeting  House  and  prepared  to 
march  on  Neville's  house.  Neville  had  taken  ample 
precaution,  fortifying  his  home  with  eleven  soldiers 
Irom  P^ort  Pitt  under  Major  Kirkpatrick,  a  friend  of 
his.  He,  himself,  left  for  Pittsburgh,  about  seven  miles 
distant.  Another  report  says  that  when  the  insur- 
gents arrived  at  his  house  they  ordered  the  women 
to  leave,  and  the  inspector  escaped  in  lady's  attire, 
on  a  horse  which  he  rode  sidesaddle. 

After  the  women  had  left  the  house,  the  fight  began 
in  earnest.  Major  McFarelane,  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents was  shot  and  died  immediately.  His  death  in- 
censed his  men  to  greater  anger.  The  barn,  imme- 
diately behind  the  house,  was  fired  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes, the  house  itself  caught.  The  soldiers  were 
forced  to  surrender.  Only  McFarelane  was  killed,  but 
several  of  the  "Whisky  Boys"  as  the  insurgents  were 
called,  and  three  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded.  The 
soldiers  were  released  immediately,  but  Major  Kirk- 
patrick was  retained.  He,  however,  made  his  escape  in 
the  darkness  on  the  road  to  Mingo. 

The  marshal,  Colonel  Presley  Neville  and  several 
others  rode  from  Pittsburgh,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  proposed  attack,  but  arrived  after  the  house 
was  in  ashes.  These  men  were  taken  and  tortured 
until  2:00  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
released  on  condition  that  Colonel  Neville  would  not 
serve  any  summons  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  men  broke  into  the  whisky 
cellar  and  drank  to  such  an  excess  that  they  tarred 
and  feathered  the  door  of  the  house  and  committed 
other  acts  as  foolish. 

Colonel  Neville  and  the  marshal  left  for  Pittsburgh, 
but  received  so  little  sympathy  there  that  they  soon 
embarked  for  the  Capital  via  the  Ohio  River. 

The  insurgents  were  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Bradford — lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  bold,  bois- 
terous and  impulsive,  vain  and  fond  of  popular  favor 
— and  always  fearful  of  losing  it.  He  had  tremendous 
power  to  sway  men.  He  really  was  a  remarkable 
orator.  His  great  capacity  for  laying  stupendous 
plans  was  not,  fortunately,  coupled  vnth  the  stamina 
for  carrying  them  out.  It  was  to  him  that  the  gov- 
ernment traced  the  robbing  of  the  mail  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Philadelphia. 

The  mail  from  Pittsburgh  contained  many  letters 
to  officials  in  Philadelphia  from  such  men  as  the 
Neville  s,  GeneraL  Morgan,  General  Gibson  and  James 
Brison.  These  letters  gave  accounts  of  the  recent  dis- 
turbances and  opened  the  insurgents'  eyes  to  the  light 
in  which  Pittsburgh's  leading  citizens  held  them.    The 


letters  infuriated  the  leaders  and  they,  their  followers. 
An  immediate  march  on  Pittsburgh  was  planned. 

Imagine  the  fear  and  consternation  of  the  12,000 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  when  the  news  came 
that  an  infuriated  mob  of  7,000  was  marching  on 
them.  Men  armed  with  hunting  rifles,  each  a  dead 
shot,  each  advancing  intent  on  taking  and  burning 
the  town. 

The  town,  the  whole  of  which  could  easily  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  was  stunned.  A 
few  days  before  it  had  been  quite  a  peaceful  place 
with  its  shaded  streets,  its  low  wooden  buildings,  its 
five  bridges.  Even  the  boats  had  been  clustered  con- 
tentedly about  the  bank,  for  all  the  world  like  a  litter 
of  pigs.  Now  everywhere,  terror,  everywhere  confu- 
sion. The  court  house  bell  was  rung  and  the  whole 
male  population  gathered.  The  town  could  muster  no 
more  than  250  men,  not  all  of  whom  could  be  depended 
upon,  for  the  insurgents  had  a  large  following  in  the 
town.  The  fort  was  useless,  for  it  could  easily  be 
commanded  from  the  surrounding  hills.  The  town  had 
two  choices,  either  to  join  the  insurgents,  which  was 
treason,  or  to  fight  them,  which  was  foolhardiness.  If 
they  could  convince  the  insurgents  that  they  were  for 
the  insurrection,  which  they  were  not — and  if  they 
persuaded  these  angry  men  that  the  officials  that  were 
obnoxious  to  them  had  left  town,  which  was  par- 
tially true,  the  town  might  be  saved.  What  chance  had 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  against  seven  thousand? 
After  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  deliberation,  the  town 
people  decided  to  act  a  stupendous  lie  to  save  them- 
selves, their  homes  and  the  government  officials  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob. 

So  on  August  1,  1794,  the  Pittsburghers  marched  to 
Braddock's  field,  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  right  East  bank  of  the  Monongahela.  Here,  on 
the  ground  where  Braddock  fought,  they  joined  forces, 
or  at  least  pretended  to  join  forces  with  the  insur- 
gents. The  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  Bradford  and 
McFarelane,  brother  of  the  major,  killed  during  the 
attack  on  Neville's  house,  met  the  leaders  of  the  to\vn, 
General  Wilkins,  H.  H.  Brackenridge  and  General 
McMasters. 

"Are  the  government  men  gone?"  asked  the  whisky 
boys. 

"They  have,"  replied   the  town   people. 

"Will  they  come  back?" 

"No." 

Only  constant  assurance  that  Pittsburgh  was  against 
the  excise  law,  the  government  oflBcials  and  the  revenue 
officers  saved  the  town  that  day.  Many  of  the  Pitts- 
burghers cursed  the  inspector  quite  sincerely  when 
they  learned  that  they  would  be  considered  deserters 
if  they  left  Braddock's  field  to  go  home  for  supper  or 
to  bed.  Every  one  was  suspicious  of  every  one  else. 
Each  party  not  only  distrusted  the  other  party,  but 
even  its  own  members. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  regimental  officers  and  Pitts- 
burghers to  consider  ways  and  means  of  despersing 
the  army.  The  insurgents  demanded  that  a  march  be 
made  on  Pittsburgh  immediately.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties  persuaded  the  men  that  it  would  be  to  their 
own  detriment  if  they  attacked  Fort  Pitt,  as  the  fort 
contained  supplies  to  be  used  in  fighting  the  Indians. 
The  men,  however,  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
had  "taken  the  town." 

"Yes,"  said  Brackenridge,  who  was  certain  that 
nothing  but  taking  the  town  would  disperse  the  mob, 
"By  all  means!  And  if  with  no  other  views  at  least  to 
give  proof  that  the  strictest  order  can  be  maintained 
and  no  damage  done.  We  ■will  just  march  through, 
and  taking  a  turn  come  out  on  the  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,   stopping   only    long    enough   to    take    a    little 
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whisky  with  the  inhabitants,  then  embark  across  the 
river." 

This,  spoken  unofficially,  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  When  the  army  reached  town,  the  women  and 
children  were  terror  stricken,  but  soon  busied  them- 
selves getting  whisky  and  water  for  the  invaders.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Brackenridge  says,  "I  was  employed  with  the 
rest  carrying  whisky.  I  thought  it  better  to  be  em- 
ployed extinguishing  the  fire  of  their  throats  than  of 
my  house."  The  army,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  met 
on  the  ground  where  the  court  house  now  stands.  From 
there  the  infantry  crossed  the  river  in  boats  while  the 
calvary  forded. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  some  of  the  men  burned 
Kirkpatrick's  barn  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  burning  of  Neville's  city, 
house  and  Brison's.  McFarelane  and  other  men,  who 
had  come  with  the  insurgents — as  they  said  later,  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  to  much  damage,  were  very 
instrumental  in  preventing  a  general  conflagration. 
They  persuaded  the  men  that  if  they  burned  Neville's 
house,  O'Hara's  house,  which  was  close  by  also  would 
burn.   O'Hara  was  then  fighting  the  Indians. 

By  the  next  day,  almost  ail  the  "Whiskey  Boys"  had 
left  town.  But  the  violence  did  not  cease.  Rather  it 
increased.  On  August  4,  1794,  Judge  Wilson  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  sent  to  Washing- 
ton the  following  communication : 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  me,  I 
hereby  notify  to  you  that  in  the  counties  of  Washing- 
ton and  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania,  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstruct- 
ed by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  surpressed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure;  or  by  powers  vested 
in  the  marshal  of  that  district. 

On  August  7,  President  Washington  issued  a  procla- 
mation commanding  a  dispersion  of  the  rebels  or  force 
would  be  used.    This  had  little  effect." 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  and  one 
two  weeks  later  at  Brownsville. 

Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington,  "Moderation  enough 
has  been  shown.  It  is  time  to  assume  a  different  tone. 
The  well  disposed  part  of  the  community  will  think  the 
executive  lacking  in  decision  and  rigor." 

Washington  called  the  militia  on  September  25,  1794. 
Hamilton  showed  his  concern  in  the  matter  by  going 
to  Pittsburgh  himself.  This  act  belies  the  assertion 
that  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  makes  that  "it  is 
indeed  inferred  from  one  of  Hamilton's  own  letters 
that  his  object  in  proposing  this  excise  law  was  less 
to  obtain  revenue  than  to  provoke  just  such  a  local 
resistance  as  would  enable  the  central  government  to 
demonstrate  its  strength."  The  militia,  made  up  from 
soldiers  enlisted  in  Virginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  started  October  22  for 
Pittsburgh.  When  they  arrived  there  November  7, 
1794  all  was  quiet,  the  rebels  had  all  dispersed.  Troops 
were  stationed  in  the  town,  but  law  and  order  had 
been  restored  before  they  marched  East.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  militia  had  be^n  called  quieted  all  dis- 
turbances. 

Hamilton  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  bad  cold 
as  a  souvenir  of  Pittsburgh.  The  next  morning  he 
appeared  at  his  desk  as  usual.  Before  him  was  an- 
other problem.  The  United  States  of  America  needed 
a  navy. 
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Most  Things  That  Happen  in  Life  are  Funny 

Helen  Gordon,  '28 

Sometimes  we  just  seem  to  get  together.  I  don't 
mean  that  we  plan  to;  when  we  plan,  something  els3 
turns  up,  but  we  all  just  happen  to  go  to  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  It  is  usually  that  room  with 
the  soft,  creaky  chairs.  We  can  smoke  there,  and  don't 
have  to  walk  out  to  the  kitchen  sink  to  throw  away 
apple  coves.  We  just  drop  them  on  the  floor,  and  I 
guess  they  get  picked  up  some  how.  But  we  often  just 
talk,  and  some  times  we  talk  about  serious  things  like 
uplifting  the  poor;  whether  or  not  they  need  it,  or 
whether  it  does  any  good.  We  often  just  play  cards 
and  talk  about  silly  useless  things,  too,  such  as  when 
you  could  pass  up  an  informatory  double,  or  how  hot 
street  cars  are  when  you  sit  over  the  radiator,  but 
some  times  we  talked  about  terribly  serious  things. 

Once  Cally  was  there.  He's  often  there,  but  I  mean 
once  in  particular.  Nolly's  a  Catholic;  a  good  Catho- 
lic. This  special  time  we  started  talking  about  immor- 
tality; I  don't  know  just  how,  but  there  we  were.  I 
said  it  didn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  were 
good  or  bad  here,  as  far  as  after  death  matters;  it  is 
puff! — and  off  you  go — good  and  bad.  Doesn't  it  say 
somewhere  in  the  Bible  about  rain  falling  on  the  "just 
and    the    unjust?" 

Well,  I  think  the  same  about  dying.  The  Just  and 
the  Unjust — they  are  just  brushed  off.  Nolly  was 
horrified  at  that.  He  believes  in  Heaven  and  Hell  and 
of  course,  because  I'm  not  a  Catholic,  but  he  thought. 
Purgatory,  and  he  thought  I  did,  too — not  Purgatory, 
because  I'm  so  quiet  and  always  do  what  everyone 
else  is  doing  like  singhig  the  air  in  a  song,  and  liking 
movies,  afid  smoking  and  little  things  like  that,  that 
I'd  believe  in  heaven  and  hell,  too. 

But  what  I  was  leading  up  to  is  Dick.  I've  noticed 
that  almost  everything  that  happens  is  funny.  Either 
funny,  as  when  someone  tells  about  something  that 
happened  to  him,  and  you  all  laugh,  so  that  everyone 
feels  conscience  stricken  and  says,  "Sh-h-h,"  or  funny 
in  that  different  unpleasant  way — the  way  that  they 
used  to  tell  us  in  Class  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  funny 
— where  the  son  and  daughter  of  two  families  have  to 
be  killed  to  make  the  faniilies  forgive  each  other. 
That's  irony  but  it's  funny  too.  Dick  didn't  believe  in 
anything.  He  said  there  w  as  no  immortality,  and  men 
are  all  beasts.  He  said  when  you  were  happy  that 
was  just  nature's  way  of  getting  you  all  keyed  up,  so 
you  would  feel  worse  when  some  tough  break  came 
along.     He    said    love    was    a    delusion — just    nature's 
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scheme  to  keep  the  race  going.  It's  funny,  too,  he  was 
a  gardner,  and  he  just  hated  the  soil — and  rain — and 
the  sun.  He  said  they  were  just  instruments  to  keep 
the  liuman  race  going. 

Maybe  you've  seen  men,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and 
glistening,  pull  white  hot  metal  out  of  the  mill  fur- 
naces? You  know  how  it  seems  like  a  live  golden  ball 
— it  is  so  bright  and  hot  and  vital  you  almost  hear  it — 
and  you  can  feel  heat  waves — wave  after  wave.  That's 
how  it  was  with  Dick,  only  he  hated  and  hated.  He 
seemed  like  a  ball  of  black  hate,  throwing  off  waves  of 
hate.  We  got  used  to  him,  and  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  him.  We  used  to  joke  about  him  and  say,  "If 
you  hate  living  so  much,  Dick,  why  don't  you  commit 
suicide?"  And  he  would  shut  his  eyes  and  just  about 
spit  out  "Nature,  damn  her!  She  holds  me  back!  She 
takes  all  the  strength  out  of  me.  I'm  afraid!  Afraid, 
I  tell  you!  I  don't  dare,  and  nature  does  it.  STie  just 
laughs,  and  I  go  on  living  and  gardening." 

Last  Wednesday,  Dick  was  killed.  He  was  walking 
across  a  railroad  trestle  and  a  train  came.  No  one 
could  get  his  body  for  it  fell  into  a  deep  ravine,  im- 
possible to  scale;  so  there  he'll  lie,  and  he'll  go  back 
to  earth  and  fertilize  the  ground  he  hated.  Flowers 
will  grow  there  and  make  happy  some  of  the  men  he 
hated  if  they  ever  see  them.  Anyhow,  he's  lying  there 
right  now,  making  nature  richer.  That  is  what  I  think 
is  so  funny.  If  Dick  knew  it,  he'd  rave  and  curse  at 
nature,  but  he  doesn't  know  it,  and  he's  lying  there  so 
quiet,  and  just  melting  away — away  back  out  of  liv- 
ing and  into  life.  Poor  Dick,  how  mad  he'd  be  if  he 
knew ! 
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Manhattan 

Mary  Louise  Succop,  '29 

I  tell  you  all  I  know  of  it— a  strange  tale  at  that. 
Not  that  I  attempt  to  e.xplain.  Perhaps  you  will  offer 
a  solution;  it  savors  of  the  supernatural,  but — what 
have  you?    This: 

Forty  years  ago — it's  not  hard  to  remember.  New 
York  in  the  eighties,  a  young  blood  in  his  twenties: 
a  certain  balance  there.  It  was  for  the  grand  event 
of  the  winter  round  of  festivities  I  was  setting  out — 
the  Vanderbilt's  ball— and  Martha.  Cold  and  dark  and 
snowy  it  was  when  I  drove  up  under  the  Darlington's 
porte-cochere.  The  horses  were  in  high  spirits,  clamp- 
ing and  pulling  at  the  bits;  an  electric  night  of  the 
sort  that  always  seemed  to  excite  them.  I  was  scarcely 
less  perturbed  than  my  team — expectations  well  pitched 
and  heart  fair  pounding.  She  was  such  a  beauty,  my 
Martha— dark  and  slight— but  I  deviate.  A  man  must 
seem  pretentious  to  be  a  butler,  I  suppose,  and  that 
night  Jeems,  with  whom  I  was  but  vaguely  familiar, 
seemed  positively  awe-inspiring  as  he  admitted  me. 
My  qualmishness  disappeared  so  soon,  however,  as  I 
saw  my  sweet  behind  him — not  in  ball  gown,  not  on 
tip-toe,  but  in  a  dark,  sleek  thing  I  cannot  describe, 
with  a  wondering,  baffled  look  about  her  eyes — blue 
eyes,  they  were,  now  almost  black.  .  .  .  She 
greeted  me:  "I  am  afraid,  William,  you  must  go  alone." 
Dignified,   she  was,   and   sad. 

I  was  unprepared;  I  suppose  I  stammered;  I  used  to 
stammer  a  great  deal. 


"But,  my  dear — why?' 

"Grandmama  is  very  ill.  There  are  three  doctors 
with  her  now.  Mama  has  told  me  there  is  little  hope. 
She  will  die  before  morning." 

And  the  little  thing  began  to  sob  then  on  my  shoul- 
der. We  had  been  engaged  only  three  weeks,  and  I 
remember  now  the  air  of  guardian-protector  with  which 
I  comforted  her  as  best  I  could.  Truthfully,  though 
perhaps  I  should  be  more  ashamed  than  I  am  of  ad- 
mitting it,  I  wasn't  so  very  sorry.  I  don't  know  why 
I'd  never  cared  for  the  old  lady.  From  what  she  was 
so  wont  to  say,  Martha  must  have  looked  exactly  as 
old  Mrs.  Darlington  had  in  her  youth.  She  seemed  to 
re-live  her  life  m  that  of  her  grand-daughter.  They 
were  very  fond  of  each  other;  they  bore  the  same 
name.  But  when  I  was  with  Martha,  the  old  lady 
seemed  vaguely  unhappy,  restless — and  as  I  always 
sneakingly  and  privately  suspected,  a  deal  envious  of 
us — of  our  youth — of  our  love.  That  she  disliked  me 
even  more  than  I  somewhat  thoughtlessly  disliked  her, 
I've  no  doubt.  And  at  times  my  feeling  that  she  be- 
gi-udged  us  grew  very  real.  So,  though  she  was  dying, 
my  concern  for  Martha  was  infinitely  deeper  than  for 
old  Mrs.  Darlington. 

Of  course,  I  refused  to  go  to  the  ball  alone  and 
offered  to  stay  as  much  of  the  evening  as  I  could  with 
Martha;  she  seemed  so  very  alone  and  strangely  not 
her  self.  Well,  in  all,  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
house  felt  charged  with  the  restless,  unhappy,  disquiet- 
ing presence  of  the  old  lady  who  lay  dying  upstairs. 
My  sweet  insisted,  however,  that  I  go  without  her,  and 
so  persistibly,  so  earnestly,  did  she  implore  that  more 
to  put  an  end  to  her  uneasiness  than  for  any  other 
reason  I  capitulated.  We  said-  good  bye  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  for  the  hall  was  long  and  Jeems  v,ras  stand- 
ing here  anyhow.  Just  as  I  turned  on  my  heel  toward 
the  door,  I  heard  a  sound  that  seemed  to  vibrate 
through  the  empty  rooms  and  echo;  it  floated  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  hall;  it  was  evil,  uncanny,  mad;  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  room  into  which  Martha  was 
going;  it  was  a  laugh — the  laugh  of  a  mindless  womari. 
I  remember  how  I  hated  to  leave  the  house — leave 
Martha;  I  remember  how  I  stumbled  downi  the  steps 
and  how  the  snow  suddenly  flurried.  My  mind  was 
chaotic;  I  dismissed  the  driver  and  tramped  the  ten  or 
eleven  blocks,  reaching  the  ball  in  a  more  settled  frame 
of  mind  and  a  .    We  presented  cards  at  the  door; 

cards  that  had  been  included  in  our  invitations.  Re- 
member that  the  cards;  no  one  was  admitted  without 
them,  for  Manhattan  Society  was  frolicing  and  Man- 
hattan Society  in  the  eighties  froliced  exclusively.  The 
rooms  were  hot;  people  were  flushed.  The  punch  b  owl 
was  a  favorite,  but  the  gentlemen  were  drinking  like — 
gentlemen!  I  am  sure — sure — But  I  accepted  but  one 
cocktail;  drunk,  as  they  afterwards  claimed,  I  was  not. 
I  was  in  full  possession  of  my  senses  the  entirity  of 
that  awful  night  and  morning;   I  can  swear. 

I  danced  a  bit,  and  after  the  cotillion  decided  to  make 
my  adieu.  But  even  as  I  threaded  my  way  through 
the  throng  towards  the  main  entrance  to  the  ball  room, 
I  seemed  to  feel  that  some  one  was  looking  at  me. 
You've  felt  that  yourself — an  indeflneable,  elusive,  un- 
certain certainty  that  some  one  is  starring.  As  I 
reached  the  door,  I  turned — and  caught  my  breath. 
There  on  the  balcony,  in  the  most  exquisite  of  ball- 
gowns, and  apparently  most  charming,  happiest  of 
moods,  in  the  most  heartbreaking  loveliness  and  alone, 
stood  Martha.  I  bowed:  she  smiled.  I  hurried  back 
across  the  floor,  and  the  music,  I  remember,  stai'ted — 
soft  at  first;  it  was  a  waltz  that  seemed  to  drift  be- 
teen  the  green  leaves  hiding  the  orchestra — a  waltz  I 
shall  never  forget. 
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I  reached  the  steps  leading  to  the  balcony.  I  was 
seized  with  pain  lest  she  escape  me;  so  strange  it 
seemed.  I  looked  up;  she  was  still  there  smiling  down 
at  me  and  she  waved  her  hand  as  I  glanced.  Dancers 
began  to  crowd  the  floor  and  the  music  grew  louder. 
I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  filled  with  that  anxious 
foreboding.  With  old  Mrs.  Darlington  dying — old  Mrs. 
Darlington  who  loved  to  live  through  Martha,  who 
shouted  life  through  death — had  she  perhaps  sent  me, 
sweet?  Was  Martha  carrying  out  some  final,  queru- 
lous request  ?  Was  it  the  whim  of  a  sane  woman  ? 
Hardly  that.  The  eccentric  demand  of  a  groping  mind, 
perhaps. 

"Martha — you  here — why?"  I  begged  her.  She 
vouchsafed  no  reply  and  I  asked  again:  "What  does  it 
mean?"  She  simply  smiled  and  flirted  her  face  in  my 
face.  Her  expression  seemed  veiled;  Martha  surely,  but 
a  subtly  diff"erent,  unfamiliar  Martha.  Fears  assailed 
me,  even  while  I  implored.  She  was  dismissing  me; 
she  had  been  pretending  at  the  house;  she  no  longer 
loved  me.  I  must  have  said  as  much;  she  only  smiled 
the  more.  I  must  have  stuttered,  too;  I  think  I  said  I 
used  to  stutter,  didn't  I  ?  I  grew  frantic.  Then  of  a 
sudden,  she  took  my  arm — took  my  arm  with  her  dainty 
little  hand.  I  am  positive — and  led  me  to  the  stairs.  I 
went  meekly  enough,  too  upset  to  object — and  she 
never  saying  a  word.  We  stepped  onto  the  dance  floor; 
we  waltzed.  Even  now  I  feel  her  in  my  arms — The 
silver  fllminess  of  her  frock.  The  softness  and  the  light- 
ness and  the  loveliness  of  her.  The  music  swayed  us, 
whirled  us,  and  I  had  nearly  set  my  anxiousness  and 
years  at  rest,  for  the  sake  of  my  trust  in  her,  and  my 
love. 

Then  we  passed  by  the  door;  It  was  no  longer 
crowded.  The  music  softly,  gently  wafted  off.  We 
stood  ciuite  still  a  moment  there,  she  in  my  arms,  and 
I  whispered  "Martha,"  down  into  her  hair.  She  stirred, 
and  stumblingly,  piercingly,  so  maddening,  that  my 
blood  seemed  cold,  came  that  evil,  uncanny,  taunting 
laugh,  close  to  my  ear — too  close — from  the  girl  in  my 
arms!  And  suddenly  she  was  gone — gone  utterly — 
gone  irrevocably — my  Martha! 

I  searched  the  ball  room,  the  hall,  the  house;  like  a 
fiend  I  was.  They  thought  me  crazy;  I  quite  broke 
up  the  ball.  No  sign  of  her.  Where  had  she  gone? 
How  had  she  come?  No  one  had  seen  her;  no  one  re- 
membered. In  desperation  I  seized  a  hat  and  cloak 
and  borrowed  some  one's — I  knew  not  whose — carriage, 
and  galloped  the  horses  myself  up  the  avenue. 

The  lights  were  well  lit  all  over  the  Darlington  home 
when  I  drove  up.  I  seemed  to  sense  rather  than  see 
two  or  three  carriages  in  front  of  the  door  as  I  franti- 
cally sent  peal  after  peal  ringing  through  the  house. 
The  door  opened;  I  rushed  into  the  hall.  There,  gath- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  steps  were  three  doctors,  young 
Mrs.  Darlington  and — Martha.  Martha  in  the  simp- 
lest of  dark,  sleek  things  with  a  pitiful  look  on  her 
sweet  face  and  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  must 
have  startled  them  all  with  my  sudden,  disheveled  ap- 
pearance. I  ran  to  her  side,  like  a  maniac  they  tell 
me,  but  I  could  scarcely  believe.  Half  an  hour  ago, 
all  smiles,  all  silver  lines — now,  here,  like  this!  I 
shouted : 

"Where — where  have  you  been?  How  did  you  come 
here?     I  danced  with  you!     Where  did  you  go — ??" 

A  gasping  silence.     Then: 

"William!  You're  not  yourself!  I've  been  right 
here — all  the  time — since  you  left  me.  Why  are  you 
staring  so?  Why  are  you  here — how — acting  so 
strangely?" 

I  couldn't  speak;  there  seemed  too  much  to  say.  They 
thought  I  was  drunk;  they  didn't  know.  Perhaps  they 
still  think  so;  for  they  don't  know  yet;  they  can't  un- 


derstand. But  one  of  the  doctors  turned  and  took  me 
aside. 

"You  mustn't  excite  the  ladies,  Rutgers.  Old  Mrs. 
Darlington  went  off  in  a  mad  fit  of  hysteria — three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago.  Rather  difficult  to  manage 
and  quite  used  us  up." 

He  finished  speakmg,  and  into  the  silence  of  the  six 
persons  in  that  hall  floated  a  something  down  the 
stairs,  softly  but  piercingly,  uncannily  yet  surely — an 
ever  taunting  something — the  laugh  of  a  mindless  wo- 
man. 

And  mind  you^they  all  turned  and  looked  back  up 
the  stairs! 


When   We  Were  Very   Young 

MISS   CHRISTOBEL 

"And  she  used  to  bake  ginger-bread  men  for  you, 
didn't  she.  Father?"  Sandy  and  I  asked  again  and 
again,  as  we  trudged  along  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
old  Campbell  homestead — the  hallowed  dwelling  of 
Miss  Christobel.  Here  was  where  father  had  spent  so 
many  hours  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

"She  used  to  tell  you  stories  about  the  heather  and 
the  blue  bells,  and  bonny  Prince  Charlie,  too,  didn't 
she?" 

"Yes,"  answered  father,  "See!  I  think  this  is  the 
Campbell   surrey  coming  around  the  curve." 

There  it  was,  indeed,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  glossy 
black  horses  in  shining  harness,  and  driven  by  a 
stateJy  white-haired  gentleman,  who  held  the  reins 
with  just  pride.  On  the  back  seat,  sat  a  dainty  little 
lady.  She  was  dressed  in  black  silk,  and  wore  a  pert 
bonnet  tied  under  her  chin.  Waves  of  silvery  hair 
framed  her  sweet  face.  Never  before  had  I  seen  such 
silver  hair — too  beautiful  a  setting  for  any  face  except 
Miss  Christobel's.  Her  cheeks  were  still  like  delicate 
sea-pinks,  and  her  eyes  reflected  the  color  of  her  be- 
loved blue  bells. 

Father  took  off  his  hat,  almost  as  though  he  were 
in  church,  I  thought.  With  a  little  cry  of  joy.  Miss 
Christobel  leaned  quickly  forward  to  tap  her  brother 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Stop,  Alec!  Stop!  There's  Willy  MacColl!" 

She  called  my  father  Willy! 

Betty  MacColl  '29 
•♦•fillif-*- 
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What  the  College  Girl  Reads 

Julia  Lustenberger  '28 

Until  recently  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  con- 
sider what  the  average  college  girl's  library  might 
contain.  When  the  question  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  I  thought,  of  course,  the  reading  matter  in- 
cluded would  be  a  fair  representation  of  all  types  of 
books  and  authors.  To  a  certain  extent  I  was  right, 
however,  two  classes  frequently  listed  among  the  first 
sellers  were  noticeably  absent:  the  wild  west  cowboy 
stories,  and  the  technically  scientific  works  of  scholars 
so  well  known  in  the  classroom.  I  was  not,  however, 
surprised  at  this  omission  because  most  girls  when 
they  enter  college  have  passed  the  two-gun  thriller 
stage;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  profound 
compilations  are  avoided  having  little  to  add  to  one's 
entertainment  in  times  of  leisure. 

The  more  I  thought  about  the  subject  of  a  college 
girl's  reading  material,  the  more  interested  I  became. 
As  a  result  I  made  out  a  sort  of  questionnaire  to  give 
to  twenty  or  so  representative  girls.  The  result  may 
or  may  not  be  surprising,  but  it  is  certainly  satis- 
factory. All  of  the  girls  questioned  read  the  best 
sellers,  one  expects  that.  Some  of  them  confined  them- 
selves to  novels  and  a  smattering  of  poetry,  the  latter 
to  satisfy  their  moods  several  of  them  were  willing  to 
admit.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  admitted  much  deep 
reading  on  philosophy,  psychology  and  the  like.  Most 
of  them  said,  "Absolutely  no,"  when  I  asked  them 
whether  they  read  much  of  that  sort — some  of  them 
added,  "Not  unless  it  is  required." 

Then,  too,  there  is  always  the  question  of  taboo, 
trashy  stories.  Some  outsiders  were  surprised  when 
I  told  them  that  the  answers  to  my  question  were  ex- 
ceedingly encouraging.  One  old  gentleman  remarked 
that  perhaps  this  generation  of  young  ladies  wasn't 
getting  full  credit  for  their  literary  sensibilities. 

At  an  informal  discussion  among  college  girls,  the 
other  evening,  about  personal  taste  regarding  reading 
in  leasure  hours,  a  vote  was  taken  for  the  most  pop- 
ular authors.  Christopher  Morley,  Booth  Tarkington, 
Michael  Arlen  and  Katherine  Mansfield  headed  the 
list,  while  such  writers  as  Zane  Grey,  Eleanor  Glyn, 
and  Ethel  M.  Dell  were  conspicuously  absent  in  any 
part  of  the  discussion  except  when  used  for  contrast. 

Poetry  was  generally  read  and  approved.  No  one 
poet  was  particularly  acclaimed  although  several  were 
mentioned.  No  reference  to  recent  poets  was  made 
and  Browning,  Swineburn,  and  Shelly  were  highly 
praised. 

Several  of  the  questions  on  my  list  referred  to 
magazines.  All  the  answers  were  in  favor  of  some 
such  magazines  as  Harper's,  the  Golden  Book,  and  the 
American  Mercury.  They  selected  these  they  said  be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  of  material  offered  in  them. 
One  of  the  more  enthusiastic  said,  "I  like  everything 
in  Harper's  from  the  stories  to  the  ads." 

On  the  whole  the  college  girls  have  decided  tastes 
and  views  where  reading  matter  is  concerned.  They 
seem  to  follow  a  middle  course:  a  smattering  of  every- 
thing with  a  preference  for  the  "latest  good  books  by 
worth-while  authors"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
a  senior.  The  old  favorites  such  as  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  Thackery,  and  Scott  are  still  popular  and 
widely  read. 

"Magazines  and  poetry  and  the  college  girl  will 
always  have  a  mutual  attraction,"  one  of  the  most 
talkative  proudly  announced. 

As  a  result  of  4Tiy  inquiry  several  cranks  I  know 
may  again  raise  their  heads  and  look  with  pride  on 
the  generation  they  called  "rash  and  frivolous"  for  it 
seems  that  progress  rather  than  decline  is  taking 
place. 
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"The  International  Mind" 

Dr.  Ernst  Jache  of  Berlin,  Germany,  spoke  on  Fri- 
day evening,  February  18,  to  an  enthousiastic  audience 
of  history  students  and  faculty  members  of  the  De- 
partments of  History  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  and  P.  C.  W. 
on  the  subject  of  "The  International  Mind."  Dr. 
Jache  has  been  making  a  tour  of  American  colleges 
in  the  interest  of  international  co-operation,  and  came 
to  P.  C.  W. — the  sixty-eighth  college  that  he  has  vis- 
ited— under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions C!ub  through  the  Carnegie  Endowment  Founda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Jache  told  of  the  evolution  of  the  European  idea 
of  a  nationalistic,  self-sufficient,  to  an  international,  co- 
operative mind.  The  first  step  in  this  great  change 
was  the  Dawes  Plan  which  is  making  a  readjustment 
to  the  present  conditions  and  economic  problems,  and 
striving  to  obtain  international  co-operation.  He 
talked  at  length  on  the  Locarno  System  with  its  seven 
treaties  striving  toward  mutual  security,  international 
protection.  This  pact  has  solved,  for  the  first  and 
final  time,  the  problem  of  the  Rhine  frontier  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  agreement  and  co-ordination.  Dr. 
Jache  brought  out  the  distinction  between  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort  which  stood  for  revenge,  and  the  Locarno 
treaty  which  preaches  conciliation  and  upholds  the 
motto  that  Peace  is  Law  and  War  is  Crime. 


"The  Romantic  Young  Lady" 

The  special  students  of  the  Spoken'  English  de- 
partment will  present  the  play,  "The  Romantic  Young 
Lady,"  by  G.  Martinez  Sierra,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  March  11  and  12,  at  8:00  o'clock.  The  cast 
for  the  play  includes : 

Rosario    Miriam  Kirkel 

Dona  Barbarita Gertrude  Bradshaw 

Maria   Pepa    Geraldine  Webster 

Irene   Katherine  Owen 

Amalia   Gladys  Cummings 

The  Apparition    Helen   Irwin 

Eniilio Pearl  Bigg 

Mario    Elizabeth  Ridall 

Pepe    Clara   Osgood 

Don  Juan    Margaret  McCown 

Guillermo    Josephine  Duvall 

The  first  night  of  the  play  will  be  complimentary 
to  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  who  will 
be  attending  the  Alumnae  Council.  On  the  second 
night  an  admission  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged. 
The  Dramatic  Club  will  attend  to  the  sale  of  tickets. 


»+aj>» 


Dr.  Jache's  references  to  the  personalities  of  Europ- 
ean leaders  like  Stressman,  Chamberlain,  and  Briand 
were  alike  humorous  and  intimate.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  statesmen  never  used  to  come  together 
to  prevent  war  and  disturbance  before  war,  and  that 
they  never  knew  each  other  and  each  other's  merits 
and  abilities. 

Dr.  Jache  paid  tribute  to  Woodrow  Wilson  for  his 
great  work  of  molding  a  Utopian  idea  (a  machine  for 
the  prevention  of  wars)  into  a  political  idea  at  Geneva. 
The  old  machine  of  war  had  been  founded  on:  first, 
Ultimatum;  second,  Mobolization  of  Forces;  and  third, 
Declaration  of  War,  The  new  machine — the  League  of 
Nations — stands  for  peace  and  makes  war  unneces- 
sary and  almost  impossible. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Freshman  Honors  Announced 

Miss  Coolidge  announced  in  chapel  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  the  names  of  the  ten  freshmen  who  attained 
the  highest  academic  standing  for  the  first  semester. 
Listed  in  alphabetical  order,  they  are:  Ruth  Edna 
Cooke,  Dorothy  Reid  Daub,  Elsie  Louise  Dickenson, 
Marian  Elizabeth  Haines,  Caryl  Genevieve  Hovey, 
Danica  Ivanovich,  Elizabeth  May  Palen,  Sylvia  Schles- 
inger,  Anna  Elise  Searing,  and  Dorothy  Ethel  Thomp- 
son. Of  the  ten  honor  students,  three  are  resident  and 
seven  are  day  students,  and  five  are  from  Pittsburgh 
high  schools.  Peabody,  Schenley,  Crafton,  and  Dor- 
mont  high  schools  are  represented  with  two  students 
each,  and  South  Hills  and  Bradford  with  one  each. 
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The  Alumnae  Council 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  third  annual 
council  of  the  Alumnae  Association  which  will  be  held 
at  P.  C.  W.  on  March  11  and  12,  and  as  a  great  many 
delegates  and  other  alumnae  have  sent  acceptances,  a 
good  attendance  is  expected.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 
council  will  be  spent  in  transacting  business,  in  hearing 
reports  and  holding  meetings  and  conferences,  but  en- 
tertainment will  be  provided  by  the  luncheon  on  Friday 
at  the  president's  house,  and  on  Saturday  in  Wood- 
land Hall,  by  the  faculty  alumnae  tea  on  Friday  after- 
noon, and  by  the  play,  "The  Romantic  Young  Lady"  on 
Friday  evening. 

•♦■JSU+f 

Have  You  IT? 

For  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower — but  she 
did  not  play  Bridge!  She  walked  in  beauty — but  she 
did  not  play  Bridge!  She  read  Vanity  Fair — but 
she  did  not  play  Bridge!  The  result — the  only  one  to 
be  expected — three  times  a  bridesmaid  but  never  a 
bride !  Even  her  best  friend — through  malicious  in- 
tent in  all  probability — would  not  tell  her;  but  she 
was  missing  out!  She  was  missing  out  on  those  little 
secrets  of  Charm  that  are  discussed  only  over  the 
Bridge  table;  such  delicate  questions  as  how  to  in- 
duce Him  to  take  you  to  Carlton  Terrace  when  he 
intends  to  go  to  the  movies,  or  what  to  wear  to  the 
Prom,  or  what  is  the  approved  and  union  method  of 
light-fingering  fraternity  pins.  So,  when  the  hand- 
some Mr.  Daw  Gawn  Dumm  asked  his  hostess,  "Aw, 
I  say,  who  is  the  chawming  little  thing  in  blue?"  the 
'after  could  only  reply,  "Impossible!  my  deah!  She — " 
whispering  furtively — "doesn't  play  Bridge!" 

Therefore,  we,  your  sisters  of  Decade  VI,  propose 
to  initiate  you  into  the  mysteries  of  Charm,  over 
our  various  and  sundry  Bridge  tables  at  the  Benefit 
Bridge  which  we  will  hold  in  Berry  Hall  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  23rd.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Bridge  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund, 
who  knows  but  that  Miss  Post  may  beam  benignly 
from  your  austere  shelves  e'er  long.  Oh,  you  tnnst 
come  over ! 


5418  Baum  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh. 
My  DEAR  Miss  Marian  Griggs: 

I  will  be  simply  DELIGHTED  to  come  to  your 
PERFECTLY  DARLING  Bridge  on  Saturday,  April 
23,  but  I  just  must  ask  that  you  accept  this  paltry  little 
$1.25  in  return  for  the  wealth  of  Charm  that  I  shall 
receive  from  the  afternoon's  playing.  I  shall  be 
THRILLED  to  see  all  you  quaint  people  who  were 
graduated  back  in  the  early  20's.  Thank  you  SO  much 
for  inviting  me  to  come. 

Will  you  send  a  ticket  to 

Your  MOST  AFFECTIONATE  friend, 


Announcing  ! 

The  three  piece  costume  of  the  dinner  gown  and 
short  stteet  coat,  worked  out  in  exquisite  fabrics, 
have  just  arrived.  Your  wardrobe  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  one  of  these  outfits. 

Do  you  know  ? 
The  straight  coat  is  now  the  smart  coat 
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An  Interesting  Test 

Dr.  Doxsee,  head  of  the  department  of  English 
Literature,  and  Mr.  Kinder,  head  of  the  department 
of  Education,  have  collaborated  in  the  making  of  an 
interesting  test  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  esti- 
mating ot  the  general  knowledge  of  the  student.  The 
test  attempts  to  cover  the  main  fields  in  which  stu- 
dents are  interested,  and  is,  therefore,  more  a  test  for 
general  information  than  for  highly  specialized  knowl- 
edge. It  contains  questions  from  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, history,  economics,  sociology,  politics,  science,  art, 
and  music,  and  questions  based  on  one's  knowledge 
of  present  day  affairs.  The  test  is  made  up  of  eight 
different  sections,  and  is  planned  to  be  taken  in  an 
hour. 

In  the  first  section  the  student  is  required  to  supply 
the  names  of  prominent  men  which  are  necessary  to 
complete  each  of  the  fen  sentences  given.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  notice  how  many  students  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  latest  premier  of  France,  how  many  are 
uncertain  about  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  prime  minister 
of  England,  the  presidents  of  Germany  and  Me.xico, 
thj  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs  of  Italy,  the  president 
of  Columbia   University. 

Part  II  consists  of  the  identification  of  ten  supposed- 
ly well  known  characters  in  literature.  They  are  Little 
I^ell,  Bottom,  Caponsacchi,  Hester  Prynne,  Uneas, 
Ichabod  Crane,  Dunstan  Cass,  D'Artagnan,  John  Ridd. 
and  Allan  Breck. 

In  Part  III  the  student  is  to  indicate  the  centuries 
with  which  the  names  of  the  following  are  associated : 
Ben  Jonson,  Darwin,  Burns,  Cotton  Mather,  Keats, 
Steinmetz,   Chaucer,   Bergson,   Bunyan,   and   Emerson. 

The  next  section  s  made  up  of  two  columns,  the  first 
of  which  contains  a  list  of  men,  and  the  second  of 
which  contains  nouns  that  will  identify  them.  Grant, 
Da  Vinci,  Plato,  Newton,  Aristophanes,  Richelieu, 
Kant,  Archimedes,  Ovid,  Galen,  and  Tacitus  are  to  be 
c.assified  as  to  whether  they  are  dramatists,  poets, 
orators,  philosophers,  statesmen,  scientists,  historians, 
artists,  or  generals. 

In  Part  IV  a  list  of  authors  and  a  list  of  books  are 
given  which  are  to  be  placed  in  their  proper  relation. 
The  authors  are:  Bacon,  Virgil,  Browning,  Chaucer, 
Dante,  Hawthorne,  Cervantes,  Thackeray,  Scott,  and 
Moliere;  the  books  are  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Troiliis 
aud  Cressida,  Aneid,  Don  Quixote,  Novum  Organum, 
Qiienti)!  Durward,  Vanity  Fair,  Tartuffe,  Divine  Com- 
edy, and  The  Marble  Fawn.    - 

In  Part  VI  the  student  is  to  indicate  by  title  the 
source  of  ten  quotations,  such  as  the  following: 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,'' 
and, 

"Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end," 
and, 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us."" 

One  of  the  students  taking  the  test  made  an  amusing 
mistake  when  she  said  that  this  quotation  was  from 
the    Bible: 

"God  helps  them  that  help  themselves." 

Part  VII  consists  of  one  hundred  statements  which 
serve  as  a  test  of  general  information.  A  choice  of 
five  words  is  given:-  The  person  taking  the  test  under- 
scores the  word  which  completes  the  statement.  For 
example:  "General  Riviera  is  military  dictator  of  Italy, 
Norway,  France,  Spain,  Belgium." 


],  D.  Strickler 

^^Fhotographs  of  Artistic 
Excellence" 

'Dagucrrc  Memorial  Diamond  Medal  of 

Honor"  (won  in  world  competition), 

also  14  other  trophies  and  awards 
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These  statements  deal  with  widely  varied  topics — 
\v!th  the  Teapot  Dome  question,  senatorial  slush  funds, 
honors  at  Olympic  games,  goldenrod,  advertising 
slogans,  automobiles,  dairy  cows,  the  cheapness  of 
magaz  nes,  ambassadors,  beneficial  insects,  architec- 
ture, slavery,  sequoias,  the  leading  wheat  and  corn 
states,  painting,  operas,  federal  penitentiaries,  and 
many   other   subjects. 

Part  VIII  is  made  up  of  a  list  of  twenty-six  words. 
The  student  looks  at  the  first  word  in  the  list,  and  then 
underlines  the  other  word  in  the  line  which  means  the 
sime  or  most  nearly  the  same,  as  "Gingerly — grace- 
fully— cautiously — rudely — emphatically — pungently." 

The  main  interest  of  the  test,  of  course,  lies  in  its 
capacity  to  find  out  the  general  information  of  the 
student,  but  it  is  especially  interesting  to  those  taking 
it  because  of  the  occasional  glimpses  it  gives  of  the 
sense  of  humor  of  its  compilers. 


♦«S+» 


"The  International  Mind" 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Instead  of  the  old  desire  for  one  hundred  per  cent 
victory  we  now  have  an  interest  in  fifty-fifty  decisions : 
first,  through  mutual  treaties;  second,  through  the 
League  of  Nations;  and  third,  through  the  World 
Court.  The  international  mind  is  dealing  with  the 
present  problems  in  terms  of  alternatives  of  finding 
cures  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  of  removing  the 
artificial  barriers  resulting  from  the  Peace  Treaty  at 
Versailles. 

Dr.  .Jache  had  an  intimate,  entertaining  manner  of 
lecturing  w-hich  was  delightful.  He  was  present  at 
the  presentation  of  the  Dawes  Plan  at  Geneva,  and  at 
Locarno,  and  has  had  interviews  with  many  of  the 
great  world  figures.  His  English  is  remarkable  in 
spite  of  his  seven  and  a  half  months'  of  practice  with 
the  language,  for  he  has  never  had  a  lesson  in  gram- 
mar, but  has  collected  all  of  his  knowledge  from  inti- 
mate association  with  Americans  and  by  making  clever 
adaptations  of  new  phrases  which  he  constantly  hears. 
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Vespers 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  6,  Dr.  Wallace  gave 
a  talk  at  vespers  on  the  subject  of  science  in  relation 
to  religion.  Dr.  Wallace  assured  us  again  that  science 
and  religion  do  not  conflict,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
but  that  one  only  adds  to  the  glorification  of  the 
other. 

Miss  Hosack,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  spoke  at  vespers  on 
Sunday,  February  13,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Girls  of 
Egypt,"  but  confined  her  talk  mainly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  college  girls  of  Egypt.  Only  a  very  few  girls' 
colleges  exist  in  Egypt  today,  and  these  are  conducted 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  our  own  schools.  The 
courses  of  study  are  not  unlike  ours,  but  are  somewhat 
simplified.  The  great  problem  of  the  Egyptian  schools, 
however,  is  not  to  teach  the  girls  to  study,  but  to  teach 
them  to  play.  While  we  hear  many  inferences  as  to 
the  prosperous  conditions  of  Egypt,  Miss  Hosack  as- 
sured us  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  line 
of  social  training  and  education. 


In  the  Words  of  Samuel  Butler 

Priggishness 

"The  essence  of  priggishness  is  setting  up  to  be 
better  than  one's  neighbor.  Better  may  mean  more' 
virtuous,  more  clever,  more  agreeable,  or  what  not. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  one  can  not  do  anything  outside 
eating  one's  dinner  or  taking  a  walk  without  setting 
up  to  know  more  than  one's  neighbors.  It  was  this 
that  made  me  say  in  Life  and  Habit  that  I  was  among 
the  damned  in  that  I  wrote  at  all.  So  I  am;  and  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  was  never  able  to  reach  those 
more  saintly  classes  who  do  not  set  up  as  instructors 
of  other  people.     But  one  must  take  one's  lot." 

At  first  reading  we  get  the  impression  that  Butler 
has  struck  at  the  heart  of  the,  matter,  and  is  present- 
ing the  incontrovertible  truth.  We  remember  the  girl 
who  was  watching  us  play  bridge  yesterday,  and  while 
we  were  deciding  what  card  to  play,  urged  us  to  do 
exactly  what  we  had  not  intended.  Surely  she  was 
setting  herself  up  to  be  better  than  we. 

We  remember  the  girl  who  stopped  at  our  table 
when  we  were  working  mathematic  problems,  and  said, 
"Haven't  you  finished  that  yet?"  Surely  she  thought 
she  was  quicker  that  we. 

We  remember  the  girl  who,  when  we  had  planned  to 
wear  a  dark  dress  to  the  club  meeting,  told  us  that 
she  was  going  to  wear  a  light  one.  Wasn't  there  a 
hint  of  condescension  in  her  tone?  Surely  she  thought 
she  had  a  better  sense  of  the  appropriate  than  we. 

On  the  surface  we  get  the  impression  that  Butler 
is  right,  but,  as  always,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Butler  treats  the  question  from  the  objective 
point  of  view,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  motive 
behind  it  is  a  purely  selfish  one.  In  college,  where  we 
are  too  often  prone  to  judge  our  companions  for 
"priggishness,"  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  motive 
of  the  person  may  not  be  what  it  appears  on  the 
surface;  if  we  search  for  the  cause  of  actions  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  our  opinions  may  be  changed  by  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  gained.  Perhaps  the 
girl  who  interfered  in  our  bridge  game  did  so  only  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  help  us  win;  perhaps  the  girl  who 
asked  us  if  we  hadn't  yet  finished  our  math  was  go- 
ing to  oflfer  to  help  solve  our  difficulties;  perhaps  the 
girl  who  was  wearing  the-  light  dress  to  the  club  meet- 
ing merely  wanted  us  to  dress  in  a  similar  fashion  so 
that  she  would  not  seem  different  from  the  crowd. 

If  we  would  give  more  thought  to  other  people's 
feelings,  and  less  to  our  own,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  would  be  more  sympathetic,  kindlier,  and  fairer, 
and  would  ourselves  be  more  agreeable  associates. 

■♦•«*.♦■ 

Class  Issue  of  the  Arrow 

The  next,  the  March  11  issue  of  the  Arrow  will  be 
published  by  a  special  staff  made  up  of  seniors  and 
sophomores  selected  by  Coeina  Ruch,  who  has  been 
eected  senior  editor,  and  by  Mary  Louise  Jones,  who 
has  been  elected  managing  editor  by  the  sophomore 
class. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Club  News 

Dramatic  Club 
The  last  meeting  of  Dramatic  Club  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  February  16.  At  this  meeting  Miss  Croff 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  resume  of  three  of 
the  New  York  plays,  "The-  Pirates  of  Penzance," 
"Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  and  "Caponsacchi." 

Phi  Pi 
Phi  Pi  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  February 
23.  The  speaker  for  the  afternoon  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Klingensmith  of  Perry  High  School,  who  spoke  of 
htr  work  in  the  American  Academy  at  Rome  during  the 
summer  of  1926.  The  members  of  Phi  Pi  and  their 
guests  from  the  freshman  Latin  and  Greek  classes 
were  equally  interested  in  the  talk,  and  felt  a  keener 
interest  in  the  Academy  after  hearing  it. 

French  Club 
The  Cercle  Francais  had  an  informal  and  interesting 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  February  16.  Conversation 
was  brisk  and  free  and  anyone  happening  in  would 
have  ventured  to  call  us  the  "vrais  Francaise."  Each 
of  the  girls  added  to  an  original  story  which  was  begun 
by  Mary  Louise  Succop  and  ended,  after  very  thrilling 
events,  w.th  Geraldine  Webster.  The  next  meeting 
which  will  be  held  on  March  9  promises  to  be  most 
delightful.  Virginia  Hippie  will  give  a  musical  reading 
m  French  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Houston.  Fresh- 
men are  eligible  to  membership  now  and  will  be  voted 
in  soon. 

Rehearsals  for  Senior  Class  Play  Begin 

The  first  rehearsal  for  the  senior  class  play,  "Sher- 
wood," by  Alfred  Noyes,  was  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon, at  1:30.  A  weekly  rehearsal  schedule  has  been 
Planned  which  will  be  in  effect  from  now  until  March 
25,  when  the  spring  vacation  will  begin.  It  will  include 
three  rehearsals  every  week — the  first  on  Tuesday  at 
2:30,  the  second  on  Wednesday  at  1:30,  and  the  third 
on  Friday  at  1:30.  One  of  the  weekly  meetings  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  lines  while  the  other 
two  will  be  used  both  for  the  study  of  lines  and  the 
planning   of   stage   business. 

As  all  of  the  minor  parts  have  not  as  yet  been 
assigned,  a  complete  cast  of  the  play  can  not  be  given, 
but  the  whole  cast  will  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
end  of  this  week  so  that  complete  rehearsals  can  be 
held. 

It  is  Miss  Kerst's  aim  that  all  of  the  routine  work 
of  learning  and  planning  the  play  will  be  finished  by 
the  spring  vacation,  and  that  only  polishing  will  be 
required  after  that,  so  that  most  of  April  can  be  spent 
in  preparing  for  the  May  Day  Pageant. 


Upon  Julia's  Clothes 

Whenas  in   silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Then,   then,   methinks,  how  sweetly   flows 

The  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes,  and  see 
That  brave  vibration,  each  way  free, 
O,  how  that  glittering  taketh  me! 

— Robert  Herrick. 

If  Herrick  were  living  in  this  day  and  age,  and  if 
he  were  going  to  the  P.  C.  W.  prom  next  Friday,  he 
might  well  continue  to  write  poetry,  and  to  write 
poetiy  on  this  same  subject. 

"Whenas  in  silks  my  prom  girl  goes,"  would  be 
quite  an  agreeable  refrain  to  the  girls  who  have  spent 
just  "hours  and  hours,  my  deai\"  in  selecting  their 
prom  dresses,  and  in  superintending  the  selection  of 
their  'friend's  prom  dresses.  It's  an  ordinary  thing 
to  see  girls  leave  the  library  these  days,  and  gather 
together  in  groups  to  chatter  somewhat  like  this: 

"I  saw  the  darlingest  white  taffeta  dress  yesterday. 
It  was  just  exactly  what  I  wanted  for  the  prom,  but 
it  was  miles  too  large  for  me.  So  I  got  a  peach 
georgette  with  one  of  those  new  skirts — the  kind  that 
has  about  four  scallops,  and  is  long  in  back  and  short 
in  front." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Julia  of  Herrick's  poem 
would  have  been  pleased  with  his  description  of  "the 
liquefaction  of  her  clothes,"  or  "that  brave  vibration, 
each  way  free*  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have 
been  sure  she  understood  just  what  he  was  talking 
about  (as  I  confess  I  don't)  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  she  would  have  been  pleased  with 
his  conclusion,  "O,  how  that  glittering  taketh  me!" 
for  that  was  exactly  the  effect  for  which  she  was  striv- 
ing, and  exactly  the  effect  for  which  the  P.  C.  W.  girl 
s  striving. 

All  of  which  means  nothing  in  particular,  but  may 
serve  to  remind  everyone  that  the  prom  is  next  Friday, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  social  events  of  the 
year. 

■**-Jl(5+*- 

Basketball  Schedule 

The  basketball  schedule  has  been  revised  since  its 
publication  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Arrow,  and  the 
games  will  be  as  follows: 

March     8 — Junior-Freshman. 

March  10 — Senior-Sophomore. 

March   16 — Senior-Freshman. 

March  18 — Junior-Sophomore. 

March  21 — Freshman-Sophomore.    . 

March  22 — Junior-Senior. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

"Prayer  is  our  highest  form  of  thought  lifted  a 
little."  As  the  week  of  February  14th  was  a  week  of 
prayer  throughout  the  nation,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting 
was  conducted  along  that  line.  Helen  Gordon  led  the 
meeting,  and  the  choir  sang  "Open  the  Gates  to  the 
Temple."  After  the  devotional  services  closed,  the 
members  held  a  short  business  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  freshman  representative  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Cabinet.     Dorothy  Daub  received  a  unanimous  vote. 

Miss  Marks  will  address  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting 
next  week. 
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A  Tale  of  Disillusionment 

All  my  life  I  have  yearned  to  be  cynical.  I  have 
regarded  with  deepest  envy  those  fortunates  who  can 
regard  life  with  a  quirk  of  an  eyebrow  and  a  bored 
droop  to  the  mouth.  In  vain  have  I  tried  to  cultivate 
the  same  indifference  to  worldly  affairs.  Somehow  I 
can  never  stop  my  right  foot  from  tapping  to  the 
measure  of  a  jazz  band,  nor  can  I  stifle  the  quickened 
beat  of  my  heart  upon  meeting  a  new  and  good-looking 
man.  I  even  get  the  same  thrill  from  eating  custard 
pie  that  I  did  when  I  was  twelve.  I  can't  make  myself 
cynical.  I  lack  even  the  material  that  makes  for 
cynicism,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  complete  dis- 
illusionment. 

The  only  dsillusionment  I  have  ever  suffered  is 
essentially  of  a  humorous  nature,  and  therefore  not  at 
all  helpful  to  my  worldly  ideal.  Strangely  enough,  it 
concerns  college  life.  From  my  early  childhood  days  I 
had  regarded  one's  senior  year  in  college  as  that  time 
when  one  would  be  the  center  of  attraction — an  import- 
ant young  woman  impressive  in  her  seriousness  and 
her  dignity.  In  my  youthful  callousness  I  saw  myself 
with  the  mark  of  worldliness  heavily  stamped  upon 
my  countenance.  Now  I  am  a  senior,  disillusioned  as 
to  my  prominence  in  the  college  world.  Where  is  the 
worshipful  gaze  of  the  freshmen,  the  envy  of  the  sopho- 
more, the  reluctant  admiration  of  the  junior?  I  have 
struggled  for  four  years  in  vain — the  only  signs  of 
prominence  I  have  is  a  "calling  card"  from  the  dean. 

Naturally,  my  failure  to  achieve  my  desired  worldli- 
ness is  detrimental  rather  than  augmentative  to  my 
hopes  for  cynicism.  For  instead  of  a  quirk  to  my 
eyebrow  there  is  a  hint  of  laughter  in  my  eyes,  and  in 
place  of  a  bored  droop  to  my  mouth  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  grin.  It  is  all  so  sad — I  think  I  shall  have  to 
become    an    idealist. 

The  White  Buffalo  Tribe  Sings  Its  Ritual  Hymn 
to  Winter  on  a  Pittsburgh  Sidewalk 

(See  also  page  311;   Sophomore  Sociology  text) 

O  hasten! 

Behold, 
On  two  feet  I  stand 

Behold   me! 

O  hasten! 

Behold, 
On  one  foot  I  stand 
Behold   me! 

0  hasten! 

Behold, 

1  stand   not 

Behold   me! 


M.  L.  S.  '29. 


*■«*•■• 


New  Titles  in  the  Modern  Library 

The  Modern  Library  has  announced  twelve  new 
volumes  that  will  be  published  in  its  series  from  the 
months  of  February  to  August.  Five  new  titles  ap- 
peared on  February  15;  the  dates  for  the  other  seven 
will  be  announced  later.  The  first  five  include  the 
Autobiography  of  Benveniito  Cellini,  in  John  Adding- 
ton  Symond's  translation  which  is  unabridged  and 
unexpurgated;  The  Purple  Land,  by  W.  H.  Hudson; 
The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza,  selected'  from  his  chief 
works,  with  a  life  of  Spinoza  and  an  introduction,  by 
Joseph  Ratner  of  Columbia  University;  Ecce  Homo 
and  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche; 
and  The  Scarlet  Letter,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The 
seven  new  titles  which  will  appear  from  now  until 
fall  are:  Modern  American  Poetry,  selected  by  Conrad 
Aiken  to  include  contributions  by  Conrad  Aiken, 
Maxvfell  Bodenheim,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  Emily 
Dickenson,  T.  S.  Eliot,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Robert 
Frost,  Alfred  Kreymbourg,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Amy 
Lowell,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  Wallace  Stevens,  and  William  Carlos 
Williams;  The  Rainbow,  by  D.  H.  Lavsrrence;  The 
House  With  the  Green  Shutters,  by  George  Douglas 
Browne;  Some  Chinese  Ghosts,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn; 
A  Virgin  Heart,  by  Remy  de  Gourmont,  translated  by 
A'dous  Huxley;  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm-,  by 
Olive  Schreiner,  and  /)(  the  Midst  of  Life,  by  Ambrose 
Bierce. 
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Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 
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Will  Lecture  on  Alaska 

On  Thursday,  March  10,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Edgar 
C.  Raine  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Alaska. 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

MISS  NOSS  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances  for  the  Home 
106  SHADY  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 
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Let  Students  Pay,  Is  New  Idea  in 
College  Finance 

New  York  (By  New  Student  Service) — Let  students 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  education.  Here  is  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  perpetual  begging,  for 
mi  l.on  dollar  endowments  and  the  attendant  evils.  So 
at  least  thought  some  of  the  delegates  to  a  recent  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  meeting  at  Chicago. 

Instead  of  paying  only  thirty-one  per  cent  of  educa- 
tional cost  as  they  now  do,  college  students  should  foot 
the  entire  education  bill,  argued  Trevor  Arnett,  author- 
ity on  college  finance,  who  represented  the  Carnegie 
Inst-tute.  He  recommended  that  tuition  fees  be  raised , 
gradua.ly  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  college  courses. 

Scholarship  loans  and  student  aids  of  all  kinds 
should  be  utilized  to  enable  students  to  meet  this  addi- 
tional charge.  IVIoney  now  used  for  endowments,  Mr. 
Arnett  suggested,  could  be  diverted  into  these  channels. 

While  discussion  goes  on,  one  college  has  greatly  be- 
gun to  experiment  with  this  new  idea.  The  forthcom- 
ing catalog  of  Alfred  University  (New  York)  carries 
the  announcement  that  tuition  fees  will  be  gradually 
increased  to  meet  the  cost  of  education.  By  a  co- 
operative agreement  the  Harmon  Foundation  promises 
to  loan  money  to  students  unable  to  furnish  cash. 

The  tuition  will  increase  gradually  during  the  next 
three  years,  from  the  present  amount  of  $150  per  year 
to  $300.  Eventually,  Alfred  University  announces, 
this  move  will  free  higher  education  from  the  "stigma 
of  eleemosynarism." 

Students  will,  of  course,  not  be  expected  to  pay  at 
once  the  entire  fee.  Except  in  rare  cases  only  $150 
or  possibly  $100,  will  be  asked  for  in  cash  payment. 
The  deferred  obligation  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Har- 
mon Foundation  for  collection  within  the  next  five 
yaars.  In  return,  the  Foundation  will  furnish  the 
University  with  cash  for  current  operating  expenses. 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion to  loan  money  to  students.  Since  1922  groups  of 
students  in  60  colleges  have  been  borrowing  from  this 
source.  The  money  is  loaned  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
to  be  repaid  in  installments  of  $10  per  month.  So  far 
the  plan  has  been  quite  successful,  out  of  357  founders 
on'y  two  have  failed  altogether  in  their  payments. 
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Evening    Gowns 


Essential  to  the  Social  Season 

Dancing,  dining,  parties  and 
theater  make  it  imperative 
for  every  Miss  to  be  cor- 
rectly attired.  She  may 
shop  here  with  that  assur- 
ance where  selections  in- 
clude scores  of  chic  Parisian 
Models  in  ravishing  colors, 
gorgeous  material  and  un- 
usual trimmings. 

MILES  SHOPPE 

'  'Milci  Ahead  in  St-y  lei ' ' 

Penn  Avenue  at  Frankstown 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


Portrait 

Like  a  crystal  cup  brimming  full, 
With  dear,  bright,  sparkling  liquid 

Dipped  from  a  rippling  moonlit  pool 
Kissed  by  the  moon's  jeweled  rays. 

With  patches  of  velvet,  alluring  and  deep, 

And  soft  with  reflected  light, 
Cool,  restful  shadows  that  glide  and  creep, 

And  beckon,  yet  move  away: 

Are  her  sapphire  eyes,  gay  and  clear 

With  pure  unfettered  thoughts, 
Yet  sometimes  soft  with  an  unshed  tear. 

And  childish  longing  gaze. 

— Julia  iLiisteyiberger. 
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Qet  it  at  Graff's  ... 

Where  You  Get  the  Best  Hard- 
ware, Sheet  Metal  Work,  House 
Furnishings,  Radios  and  Supplies 

GRAFF  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Hiland  3050  5912  Penn  Avenue 
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'^Everything  Qood  to  Eat'* 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

We    cater    to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 

Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 
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Choice  Meats 
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Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE   COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 
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JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 


Goodivay  Millinery 

Specializing  in  New  Spring  Hats 
in' all  the  new  materials  and  colors 
at   $5.00     -     $10.00  and  $15.00 

408  Sixth  Avenue  [with  Daniels} 

Opposite  New  Woolworth  Building 
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Intelligence  Test  Results 

We  have  leceived  a  most  illuminating  report  from 
the  Information  Test  prepared  by  Dr.  Doxses  and  Mr. 
Kinder.  They  laid  bare  the  sad  fact  that  most  of  those 
who  took  the  test  are  only  46  per  cent  as  well  informed 
as  thy  should  be.  However,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  up-to-date  students  were  not 
examined.  This  must  be  assumed,  at  least,  to  save  our 
tottering  reputations. 

The  total  number  of  girls  examined  was  108. 

Freshmen,  99;   Sophomores,  9;  Juniors,  43;   Seniors, 


30;  Anonymous, 


highest  possible  score,  350;  high- 


est score  made,  260;  lowest  score  made,  58. 

The  students  who  made  the  ten  hig-hest  scores  are 
in  alphabetical  order:  Helen  Bepler,  Doris  Bushnell, 
Louise  Dickenson,  Catherine  Hartman,  Sarah  Johnson, 
Virginia  Ray,  Elise  Searing,  Inez  Wallis,  two  anony- 
mous. 

These  scores  ranged  from  226  to  260.  The  bit  of  in- 
formation most  generally  held  is  that  the  slogan, 
"They  Satisfy,"  belongs  to  Cheste'field  cigarettes. 
Nearly  every  one  ident'fied  the  Facisti  movement  as  a 
polit'ca!  movement  in  Italy,  and  ''Eventually — Why 
Not  now'.'"  as  the  slogan  of'  Gold  Medal  Flour."  KDKA 
is  quite  familiar.  Madam  Cure  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
were  correctly  placed  as  the  discoverer  of  radium  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury.  One  ha'f  knew 
the  author  of  Babbitt — the  other  half  attributed  it  to 
B'cth  Tarkington. 

No  matter  how  ridiculous  were  the  answers  placed 
in  the  lists  for  selection  in  the  Multiple  Response  ques- 
tions, some  one  picked  every  one  of  them.  One  bright 
child  said  that  Mona  Lisa  was  a  character  in  Action, 
and  another,  an  actress.  Perry  flew  over  the  North 
po!e  'n  an  aeroplane.  Singing  bass  is  instinctive.  The 
Eng'ish  sparrow  was  introduced  into  America  to  pro- 
duce anoth"r  song  bird.  Braddock  was  defeated  by 
Sitting  Bull  at  Braddock-^worst  of  all,  man  is  an 
amphibian! 

In  the  section  on  vocabulary,  "enervate,"  was  the 
word  most  frequently  missed.  Several  ingenious  souls, 
finding  themselves  stuck  on  "foment,"  changed  it  to 
"ferment"   and  underscored   "leaven"  as  the   synonym. 

Some  believe  that  Chaucer  was  the  author  of 
"Quentin  Durward,"  and  Browning,  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy." 

Even  though  it  is  humiliating  to  have  to  display  our 
igrnorance,  and  we  did  make  some  queer  mistakes,  we 
feel  that  we  owe  Dr.  Doxsee  and  Mr.  Kinder  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  ehnwing  us  our  weaknesses.  Having  looked 
up  all  the  things  that  we  missed,  we  are  certainly  a 
better  informed  student  body. 


The  Senior  Class  Play 

The  cast  for  the  senior  class  play,  "Shei^wood," 
Alfred  Noyes,  has  been  completed  with  the  following 
members.  The  principals  in  the  play  were  announced 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Arrow. 

A  Novice Ruth  McKeever 

A   Serf    , Dorothv  Hahn 

First  Old  Man Emelyn  Taylor 

First  Woman   Elizabeth  Crawford 

Second  Woman Rachel  Stevenson 

A  Blind  Man Mary  Bradshaw 

A  Child Suzanne  Noble 

First  Rustic Elma  Corpening 

Second  Rustic Clara   Coltei-j-ahn 

Third  Rustic   Jane  Montgomery 

Orchis   Harriet  Evans 

A  Faii-y    Inez  Wallis 

A  Masker   Catherine  McPeake 

The  Lady   Margaret  Hogan 

Messenger  Clara  Colteryahn 

The  other  fairies  are  Mildred  Douthitt,  Eleanor 
Mowry,  Lila  Osborne,  Margaret  Johnston,  Ella  English, 
Alma  Adams,  Dulcina  Marshall  and  Suzanne  Noble. 
Prince  John's  retainers  are  Esther  ^Murdock,  Elma  Cor- 
pening, and  Martha  Worthington,  The  other  foresters 
ars  Esther  Watson,  Helen  Bepler,  Margaret  Gibson, 
Ruth  Green,  Beulah  Hall,  Elizabeth  Hewitt,  Mabel 
Hngus,  Esther  Leopold,  Eleanor  Boal,  Marian  Hutchin- 
son, and  Katherine  McRoberts.  The  maskers  at  the 
court  ball  are  Mary  Louise  Bell,  Anne  Negley,  Irene 
Stout,  Ruth  McKeever,  Margaret  Johnston,  Mary  Kath- 
erine Reed,  Elizabeth  Crawford,  Rachel  Stevenson,  Ruth 
Powell,  Isabel  Watson,  Elizabeth  Whitten,  Emelyn  Tay- 
lor, Marian  Connelly,  Annetta  Dunbar,  Esther  Mur- 
dock,  Martha  Worthington,  and  Elma  Corpening. 

•+♦:»♦• 
The  Alumnae  Council 

From  sixty  to  seventy  alumnae  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  alumnae  council  on  March  11 
and  12.  The  personnel  of  the  council  includes  the  fol- 
owing  groups:  Alumnae  Trustees,  Executive  Board, 
Chairmen  of  Committees,  Decade  Presidents,  Class 
Sccr,  caries,  Representatives  from  the  Associate 
Branch,  Representatives  of  Out-of-town  Clubs. 

Daughters  of  Alumnae  will  serve  as  aides  at  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  luncheon  on  Friday,  March  11,  and  the 
sisters  of  alumnae  will  serve  at  the  luncheon  in  Wood- 
land Hall  on  Saturday. 

Those  members  of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  Staff  of 
the  college  who  are  alumnae  are  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Faculty-A'umnae  Tea  to  be  held  at  the  college  "on 
Friday  afternoon. 
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The  Romantic  Young  Lady 

The  very  title  of  "The  Romantic  Young  Lady,"  is 
enticing,  to  say  the  least.  We  all  have  a  spark  of  ro- 
mance in  our  being,  though  we  may  not  always  like  to 
admit  it.  It  is  upon  this  weakness — shall  we  call  it — 
this  foib'e  of  human  nature,  that  the  author,  Mar- 
i.n,z  Sejra,  bases  his  plot. 

Rosario.  like  a  great  many  young  girls  of  twenty- 
three  is  inclined  to  be  sentimental,  partly,  perhaps,  as 
_  the  result  of  her  innocence  and  inexperience,  above  all 
cf  her  attempt  "to  balance  herself  between  new  ideas 
and  traditional  sentiments."  She  resents  the  injustice 
of  the  fate  which  enables  her  brothers  to  go  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  wealth,  fame  and  happiness,  but 
which  relegates  her  and  her  sex  to  the  fireside.  She 
longs  for  independence  and  equality. 

One  might  question  the  probability,  and  even  the 
plausibility  of  some  of  the  situations.  It  was  certainly 
a  most  "thoughtful"  wind  that  blew  Senor  de  Cordo- 
ba's hat  into  the  study  of  Dona  Barbarita's  home  at 
the  critical  moment.  Senor  de  Cordoba  is  older  than 
Rosario,  and  wiser — a  man  of  the  world,  who  knows, 
and  understands  and  likes  the  realities  of  life.  He  has 
learned  through  experience  the  va'ue  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  because  of  this  and  because  of  his  gift  of 
tact  he  carries  himself  admirably  through  a  very  em- 
barras;ing  s'tuation.  In  the  ensuing  scene  it  is  dis- 
covered that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  author  of  "Th" 
Spring  Romance,"  Rosario  s  favorite  novel.  He  ar- 
ranges a  meeting  between  the  two,  whereby  Rosario  is 
to  apply  for  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  author, 
which  is  then  open;  and  he  gives  her  his  introductory 
letter  with  the  signature,  Obdulio  Gomez. 

Rosario  eagerly  anticipates  the  meeting  for  it  is  to 
be  the  first  real  thrill  of  her  life — to  meet  and  know 
the  great  writer  who  can,  as  she  thinks,  "probe  the 
.depths,  the  very  depths  of  a  woman's  heart."  She 
enters  the  otfice  with  an  air  almost  of  awe  and  rever- 
ance,  as  one  might  enter  a  sanctuary.  She  leaves  as 
one  disillusioned,  for  her  hero,  the  Luis  Felipe  de  Cor- 
doba whom  she  has  pictured  in  her  dreams  materializes 
into  the  practical  Obdulio  Gomez. 

But  Senor  de  Cordoba,  though  he  is  just  a  man  of 
common,  ordinary  sense  is  not  entirely  without  the 
rn  rit  of  romance.  His  feeeling  towards  Rosario  has 
grown  from  a  tender  sympathy  to  an  ever  deepening 
afl'ection  and  he  cannot  rest  without  making  his  peace 
with  her.  So  he  defies  convention  and  again  seeks  en- 
trance through  the  window.  He  chooses  rather  an  in- 
opportune moment  for  his  entrance,  for  both  Dona 
Barbarita,  the  grandmother  and  the  duena,  Maria 
Pepa,  are  in  the  study.  Maria  Pepa  though  old  in 
years  is  quite  active  in  spirit:  indeed  she  is  somewhat 
excitable  and  temperamental.  She  has  never  knovsTi  or 
eared  about  the  opposite  sex.  She  is  what  is  generally 
known  as  a  "man-hater."  Naturally  when  she  hears 
one  climbing  up  to  the  window  she  seizes  the  nearest 
object  at  hand,  which  happens  to  be  a  bronze  paper 
weight — "the  sheep-dog."  Her  arm  is  sure  and  Senor 
de  Cordoba  eventually  appears  with  a  broken  head. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  excitement  for  the  moment, 
but  the  wound  is  slight  and  is  soon  bandaged  and  Dona 
Barbarita,  after  proper  introductions,  insists  on  his 
staying  a  while.  She  is  a  very  clever  old  lady,  having 
had  experience  with  three  husbands  of  her  own.  She 
divines  that  something  is  in  the  air.  So  most  thought- 
fully she  feigns  sleep.  But  she  knows  very  well  when 
to  waken  up,  when  Rosario  hesitates  and  matters  are 
not  going  as  smoothly  as  she  likes  and  she  startles  the 


two  lovers  with :  "All  right  to  make  difficulties  up  to  a 
point — but."  And  she  soon  settles  the  matter  to  her 
own  liking. 

All  in  all,  "The  Romantic  Young  Lady,"  is  a  charm- 
ing play,  cleverly  written, — a  true  picture  of  human 
nature  and  a  subtle  delineation  of  character  with  a 
delectable  note  of  sarcasm  her-e  and  there,  and  a  re- 
markable display  of  scintillating  wit! 


YOUR  EASTER  HAT  AND 

COAT  AWAITS  YOU  HERE! 


STYLE,  to  the  wroman 
-of  fashion,  a  new  drape 
in  the  crown,  a  lilt  in  the 
brim,  an  ornament,  a 
bow.  a  color  and  a  style 
are  all  in  GRACE'S 
HATS. 

Unswerving    persever- 
ance in  the  difficult  pur- 
suit   of    new    COATS, 
success  in  the  capture  of  the  most  evasive 
graces  of  nicest  Fashion,  glorious  achieve- 
ment in   presenting  them  months  before 
they  are  otherwise  available,  to  be  had  at 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

Tuesday,  Mai-ch  9,  Clara  Colteryahn  reported  on  the 
book  of  Moslem  Women,  written  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel M.  Zwemer.  She  discussed  Moslem  life,  Moslem 
womtn,  m  theoiy  and  what  is  vastly  different  in  prac- 
tice, child  marriage,  and  the  advancement  made  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  She  finished  with  the  ciuotation, 
"What  is  the   final  ending? 

The  issue  can  we  know? 

Will  Christ  outline  Mohammed? 

Will  Kali's  altars  go? 

This  is  our  faith  tremendous, 

Our  wild  hope,  who  shall  scorn? 

That  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

The  world  shall  be  reborn." 

Faculty  News 

M'ss  Brrnnett  extended  greetings  from  the  faculty  to 
the  Alumnae  at  the  opening  of  the  council  this  morn- 
ing. 

M'-^  Rockwell  and  Miss  Goodell  recently  accepted 
invitations  to  become  members  of  the  Tuesday  Musical 
Club. 

The  Faculty  Tea  was  held  on  Friday,  March 
eleventh,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  from  four-thirty  to  six 
o'clock,  in  honor  of  the  Alumnae  Council.  Miss  .Goodeil 
played  the  oigan.  The  hostesses  were  Miss  Bair,  Miss 
McCarty,  Miss  Meloy,  Miss  Stevenson  and  Miss  Wilson. 

Library  News 

Miss  Mabel  Egbert,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  working  in 
our  library  at  present,  and  will  stay  with  us  for  ap- 
nvoxiniately  three  months.  She  is  revising  our  pres- 
ent catalogue,  so  that  it  will  be  a  modern  "Dictionary 
Cata  ogue."  composed  by  author,  title  and  subject 
cards.  Miss  Egbert  has  had  wide  e.xperience  in  her 
field,  having  been  associated  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  of  New  York,  publishers  of  the  Readers' 
Guide  and  the  United  States  Catalogue  and  Biblio- 
graphical Material,  and  having  been  also  the  former 
cataloguer  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Braddock. 

Two  academic  students  from  the  Carnegie  Library 
Practice  School.  Miss  Florence  Pearlman  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Nuttall,  are  doing  their  practice  work  in  our 
library.  They  will  each  spend  six  hours  a  week,  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  first  of  Apr'l  in  our 
library. 

Several  of  our  faculty  have  spoken  before  the  public 
recently.  On  Monday,  February  twenty-eighth.  Miss 
Meloy  spoke  on  her  trip  to  Ireland  last  summer  at 
McCreery's  before  the  Monday  Luncheon  Club. 

P.  C.  W.  Rings 

Juniors — next  thing  to  being  Seniors — at  least  they 
strut  around  of  late  as  if  they  were  such !  Nor  do  we 
blame  them —  it  isn  t  every  day  that  one  receives  her 
P.  C.  W.  ring!    No  siree! 

Strangers  no  longer  mistake  Juniors  for  Freshmen. 
The  band  of  gold,  with  its  beautiful  purple  jewel,  is 
proof  of  their  upper-classmanship. 

Juniors  are  now  distinguishable  only  by  observing 
whether  their  rings  are  new  or  not — the  Senior  rings 
are  highly  polishe"d  from  constant  wear.  A  daring 
Freshman  was  heard  to  belittle,  however — "Hymph, 
it's  not  hard  to  tell  which  are  Juniors — they're  the 
ones  that  flash  their  rings  right  under  your  noses!" 


Alumnae  News 
Anne  Jay  '22,  was  recently  elected  principal  of  the 
elementary  schools,  which  have  over  forty  teachers  and 
about  two  thousand  pupils,  and  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendant  of  schools  at  Arnold  for  next  year.  She  will 
have  supervision  over  two  primary  buildings,  and  a 
twenty-five  room  Platoon  school. 
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Activities  of  Miss  Coolidge 

Miss  Coo'idge's  schedule  is,  an  extensive  one.  On 
Tuesday,  March  fifteenth,  she  will  speak  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Wilkinsburg,  at  the  Banquet 
of  Blothers  and  Daughters  on  "Principles  of  Leader- 
ship of  the  Girl  of  Today." 

On  Friday,  March  eighteenth,  she  will  address  the 
Crafton  Women's  Club  on  "Some  Recent  Developments 
,n  ths  Education  of  Women." 

On  Saturday,  March  twenty-sixth,  she  will  speak  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  women  alumnae  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  on  "Our  Own  P.  C.  W.  Alumnae  Organ- 
ization and  Methods  of  Work." 

Miss  Coolidge  will  represent  the  college  at  the  Bien- 
nial Conference  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  from  March  twenty-ninth  to  April  second.  She 
will  be  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee  for 
the  section  meeting  of  college  presidents,  deans  and 
professors.  Her  subject  will  be  "Mental  Hygiene  as 
an  Integral  Part  of  a  College  Course."  Speakers  at 
the  Conference  -will  be  the  noted  psychiatrist,  Dr. 
Marion  E.  Kenwprthy,  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Arthur 
P.  Ruggles,  of  Yale  University. 


May  Day  Paj^eant 

The  following  characters  and  groups  have  been 
selected  for  the  cast  of  the  May  Day  Pageant  which  is 
supposed  to  take  place  entirely  under  the  sea. 

Solo  Parts 

Davy  Jones Pearl   Bigg 

Four  Gnomes — 

Bettv   MacColl,   Marv   Kellev,   Bessie  Rosen,   Mary 

De  Motte. 

The  Pearl Margaret  Loeffler 

Neptune Sara  Geer 

Neptune's    Four    Daughters — 

Julia  Lustenberger,  Mary  Crawford,  Eleanor  Kirk- 

patrick,  Jane  Willard. 

Heralds Ruth  Walsh,  Renee  Mattmann 

Captain  of  the  Pirates Helen  Furman 

The  Fisher  Boy Katheryn  Letterman 

The   Magician Edith  Hamilton 

Prince    ■ .'' Margaret  McCown 

Princess : Ruth  Gillander 

Coral   Solo    Helen    Gordon 

The  group  of  wave  dancers  will  consist  of  sixty  fresh- 
man, the  water  nymphs  of  thirty-six  seniors,  and  the 
pirates  of  twenty-one  sophomores.  There  will  be  two 
maypole  dances,  one  by  a  group  of  seniors  and  one  by  a 
group  of  sophomores.  The  mermaids  will  be  freshman, 
the  cameo  ladies'  and  the  jewels,  who  come  forth  earth, 
will  be  juniors. 

♦•♦■Slif*- 

Basketball! 

D'you  want  to  see  some  classy  outfits  and  some 
good,  snappy  games?  Well  then — come  out  to  the  bas- 
ketball games!  They  are  on  March  10,  16,  17,  21  and 
23.  The  season  opened  Tuesday  night,  March  8,  in  a 
game  between  the  Juniors  and  the  Freshmen,  the 
Juniors  winning  with  a  score  of  43  points  to  the  Fresh- 
men's 23. 

This  year  we  have  changed  from  the  usual  custom 
of  the  single  elimination  plan  with  a  final  game  be- 
tween the  two  runners-up  deciding  the  championship 
for  the  season.  So  we  have  adopted  the  round-robin 
method  of  tournament.  This  change  enables  each  team 
to  play  one  game  with  each  other  team — thereby  giv- 
ing the  championship — and  the  banquet,  by  the  way — 
to  the  team  winning  the  most  games.  It  gives  each 
team  a  better  chance,  too,  to  show  its  ability  and  to  ba 
rewarded  in  part  for  the  hard  practice,  which  before 
seemed  almost  unnecessary;  i.e.,  with  the  single  elimi- 
nation plan.  Also  there  is  an  opportunity  for  each 
class  to  exhibit  more  pep  and  enthusiasm  than  here- 
tofore. 

Miss  Adams  of  Munhall  High  school  is  refereeing 
all  of  the^  games,  and  she's  a  peach. 

The  line-ups  are  as  follows:  Seniors — Corpening, 
Stevenson,  Hazen,  C,  Ray,  Bepler,  Hall,  Colteryahn, 
Wilson.  Juniors — Newton,  C,  Port,  Pyle,  Crawford, 
Gidnev.  Floyd,  Owen,  Graham.  Sophomores — Kolb,  C, 
Crawford,  Stentz,  Connor,  DsMotte,  Miller,  Succop, 
Woolridge,  Thompson.  Freshmen — O'Donnell,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Bushnell,  C,  Linsz,  Palen,  Thompson,  Stadt- 
lander.     Come  out — be  sports — and  root  for  your  team! 

•♦♦SUf+- 

Englicode  Issue 

The  next  issue  of  the  Arrow  will  include  the 
Eng'.icode  supplement.  It  promises  a  fine  selection  of 
interesting  composition  work. 
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Campus  Happenings 


Club  News 

Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  managing'  the  sale  of  tickets 
foi-  the  p!ay,  "The  Romantic  Young-  Lady,"  which  the 
special  students  of  the  Spoken  English  Department 
are  giving  on  March  11th  and  12th.  Anne  Aber  is 
chairman  of  the  ticket  committee. 


Vespers 


Glee  Club 

On    Sunday   night,   March    13th,  the    Glee   Club   will 
sing  at  the  Point  Breeze  Presbyterian  Church. 


Omega 

At  the  Omega  meeting  on  March  2Tid,  Miss  Croff 
gave  an  intensely  interesting  account  of  Deem  Taylor's 
opera,  "The  King's  Henchman,"  with  the  libretto  by 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

The  hostesses  were  Helen  Bepler,  Ruth  McKeever, 
and  Rachel  Stevenson. 


Lambda  Pi  Mu 

The  members  of  Lambda  Pi  Mu  entertained  a  group 
of  girls  from  the  Social  Service  Department  at  Tech 
at  a  tea  in  Berry  Hall  drawing  room,  February  23rd. 
Margaret  .Johnston  and  Amelia  Loekhard  entertained 
with  music  and  Miriam  Kirkel  read  for  us.  We  all 
enjoyed  meeting  these  girls  and  discussing  with  them 
cur  s  milar  problems  and  interests. 

At  the  .January  meeting  of  the  club  Miss  Olga  Loso, 
who  graduated  from  P.  C.  W.  in  1915  and  who  is  now 
empHyed  as  a  welfare  worker  of  the  Jones  and 
Laughbn  Steel  Company,  told  us  about  some  of  th? 
very  interesting'  problems  encountered  in  social  service 
in  industry. 

Ukelele  Club 

If  at  first  we  don't  succeed,  we'll  try,  try  again — 
won't  we!  After  Student  Government  on  Thursday, 
March  17th,  a  vary  mportant  business  meeting-  wi'l 
be  hrld  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room.  Every  mem- 
ber is  to  put  in  her  appearance — absolutely! 

•♦•f5*!+-»- 

Music  Notes 

A  very  informal  and  interesting  play  and  sing  of 
the  students  of  the  Music  Department  was  held  in 
the  chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  ths  23  of  February. 
The  numbers  included  selections  for  the  piano,  organ, 
voice  and  violin;  and  one  .very  beautiful  ensemble 
number  for  the  piano  and  organ,  played  by  Ruth 
Smith,  organist  and  Lois  Whitesell,  pianist.  Among 
those  who  took  part  were  Marybelle  Carrol, _  Ruth 
Smith,  Lois  Whitesell,  Christine  Griggs,  Mary  Slonici 
Keyser,  Martha  Eversman,  Eleanor  Nevns,  Elizabeth 
Palen,  Betty  MaeColl,  Mabel  Hugus,  Elizabeth'  Porter, 
Helen  Meyers,  Margaret  Johnston,  Junetta  Kalbitzer, 
Esther  Leopold,  Isabelle  Martin,  Sara  Friedman  and 
Isabel  Allen. 

The  Music  Department  is  planning-  a  series  of  spring- 
recitals,  the  dates  of  which  will  be  announced  later. 

At  the  Beethoven  Memorial  Program  on  Wednesday, 
March  23,  Mrs.  EgH  and  Miss  MacKenzie  will  play 
Sonata  Opus  12  No.  1  for  piano  and  violin,  and  Mrs. 
Rockwel'  will  sing  Beethoven's  Song  Cycle  "To  the 
Absent  Beloved,"  accompanied  by   Miss  Goodell. 


The  Sunday  evening-  vesper  services  on  March  9th 
were  held  separately  in  th;  drawing  rooms  of  Wood- 
land Hall  and  Berry  Hall.  The  servic3  in  Woodland 
Ha!l  was  very  informal  and  impressive,  Miss  Coolidge 
reading  from  "Talks  to  College  Girls,"  by  Helen  Davies 
Brown,  on  the  subject  of  "real  readers." 

"Do  we  make  real  readers  of  our  students?"  is  the 
question  often  asked  of  college  presidents.  Most  of  our 
young  people  are  too  busy  in  college  to  read,  but  once 
out  of  college,  reading  is  the  one  chance  to  maintain 
■^ne's  intellectual  growth.  A  student  leaves  college  not 
having  read  much,  but  knowing  what  she  wants  to 
re?d.  The  real  reader  is  fortified  against  solitude.  He 
reads  regularly,  always  having  a  book  close  by.  The 
'■tat  reader  always  owns  books,  though  they  need  not 
be  many,  for  re-reading  brings  added  pleasure,  giving 
one  its  essence  and  its  true  proportions.  Of  course 
reading  must  be  varied— ranging'  from  newspapers  to 
poetry,  but  the  little  world  of  newspapers  is  not 
enough.  Scrappy  reading-  means  scrappy  minds,  for  it 
destroys  the  power  of  attention.  History  should  be 
read  for  a  background;  biography  for  its  immense 
pleasure;  essays  for  the  companionship  of  fine  minds 
giving  their  best;  books  of  travel  for  clues  into  the 
'•'■ali-ns  of  the  unknown  or  -worlds  once  visited;  fiction 
for  educating  the  heart  and  enriching  the  imagination 
and  svmpathies;  poetry  "for  tuning  the  soul  to  a  Heav- 
enly pitch.'' 

Of  the  classes  of  readers  there  are :  first,  sponges 
who  attract  all  and  distinguish  little;  the  hour  glass- 
es who  receive  and  pour  out  as  fast;  the  bags  who  re- 
tain the  dregs  and  let  the  wine  escape;  and  last,  the 
sieves,  the  real  readers  who  retain  only  the  best.  Real 
readers  are  bored  with  trash  and  avoid  the  dangers 
which  come  from  reading  books  of  a  low  moral  stand- 
''ng — because,  as  Fielding  says,  "we  are  liable  to  be 
corrupted  by  books  as  by  companions."  Happily  it  is 
time  that  we  are  purifiecl  by  good  books.  A  noble  fel- 
Icwship  awaits  us  as  we  leave  college — books — "the 
precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spent  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life" — that  is  Milton's 
beaut'ful  definition  of  a  book. 

Miss  Marks  read  to  the  Berry  Hall  girls  from  a 
little  book  of  talks  called  "Morning's  in  a  College 
Chapel."  by  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  The  selec- 
tion which  she  chose  was  "The  Recoil  of  "Judgments," 
taken  from  the  Scripture,  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged."  Jesus  did  not  mean  that  we  should  never 
judge,  for  He  Himself  was  most  severe  in  this  respect. 
He  meant  only  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  our 
judgments  of  others  are  a  most  complete  betrayal  of 
ourselves.  Our  careless  -utterances  are  like  boome- 
rangs, often  missing  the  mark  and  coming  back  to 
strike  the  thrower.  "The  snob  looks  over  the  world 
and  finds  it  hopelessly  vulgar,  but  the  fact  is,  not 
that  the  world  is  vulgar,  but  that  the  man  is  a 
snob.  The  gentleman  walks  his  way  through  the 
world,  anticipating  just  dea'ing,  believing  in  his  neigh- 
bor, expecting-  responsiveness  to  honor,  and  he  is  often 
deceived  and  finds  his  confidence  misplaced,  and  some- 
times discovers  ruffians  where  he  thought  there  were 
gentlemen ;  but  this  at  least  he  has  proved — that  he 
h'mself  is  a  gentleman." 

Both  services  wei-e  very  quiet,  and  among  the  most 
enjoyable  of  the  year. 
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Blue  Room  Blues 

The  mirror's  cold  glassy  countenance  wrinkled  up 
humanly  in  its  efforts  to  restrain  its  sobs.  I  was  inter- 
viewing" it,  searching  for  a  human  interest  story  for 
th  ;  paper.  Evidently  I  had  touched  upon  the  right 
question  to  ask,  when  I  interrogated  it  concerning  its 
".onesonieness.    Anyway — : 

"My,  oh  my,  I  do  get  so  lonely  in  the  evenings.  But 
once  in  a  while  I  am  paid  a  visit  by  ghosts — not  the 
tower  ghost — but  ghosts  of  days  long  ago,  and  then, 
after  they  are  gone,  I  feel  more  lonesome  than  ever. 

"Why  they  come  up  to  me,  and  perk  and  primp  in 
front  of  me !  Just  the  other  day,  on  the  twenty-second 
to  be  exact,  George  Washington  left  the  shades  of  the 
fi-ad  and  can:e  to  strut  and  admire  himself  before  me. 
Ghosts  are  ghosts,  but,  when  it  comes  to  ghosts  making 
twins  out  of  themselves,  I  get  nervous.  Why  I  was 
watching  George  Washington  parade  around,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  another  George  Washington  pushed  him- 
self in  front  of  me!  Tgipected  a  fight,  but  neither  one 
of  them  seemed  to  mind  the  other's  presence.  I  hadn't 
quite  got  them  puzzled  out  yet,  when  I  beheld  two 
Martha  Washingtons  arranging  their  powdered  wigs 
before  me.  I  decided  right  then  and  there  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  to  see  an  oculist  about  my  eyes! 

"I  almost  fainted  when  zip !  quick  as  nothing,  a  fero- 
cious Indian  maiden  shoved  her  grinning  face  right 
into  mine.  She  didn't  scalp  me — just  put  on  her  war 
paint  before  my  eyes.  Then  a  husky  nigger,  all  decked 
out  in  a  swallow-tail,  pushed  in  front  of  me.  The  two 
of  them — ths  Indian  and  the  nigger — couldn't  agree  on 
how  much  of  my  range  of  vision  they  deserved,  so,  to 
settle  the  fuss,  they  grabbed  me  and  turned  me  over 
on  my  side.  Me  ! — a"  dignified  mirror — they  dumped  me 
over  "on  my  side !  I  lay  there  waiting  for  my  death, 
but  they  only  proceeded  to  primp  and  arrange  them- 
selves. 

"All  .'n  all,  it  was  too  much  for  my  over-wrought 
nervss  to  bear.  I  swooned.  When  I  regained  conscious- 
ness, I  was  upright  again,  and  all  those  ghosts  of  long 
ago  were  gone.  I  miss  them  now.  I  always  did  like 
excitement.  I  heard  some  one  say,  'Didn't  you  think 
George  and  Martha  Washington  looked  perfect'y  ador- 
able at  the  Cotillion!'  so  I  guess  that's  where  they  went 
to. 

'•Oh,  dearie  me!  I'm  so  lonesome  of  late.  I'm  as 
blue  as  th;  walls  of  my  boudoir!" 

A  Wish 

"I  do  not  wish  your  riches  nor  the  glow 
Of  greatness,  but  that  wheresoe're  you  go 
Seme  weary  heart  may  gladden  at  your  smile, 
Some  weary  life  know  sunshin  for  awhile. 
And  sc  your  years  will  leave  a  track  of  light. 
Like  angels'  footsteps,  passing  in  the  night." 


In  my  window  I  like  to  place 
.\  dozen  stockings  thin  as  lace. 
The  air  is  keen,  the  day  is  fine — 
Merrily  they  blow  on  their  ten-cent  line 
At  Broadview  on  Murray  Hill  Place. 
With  measured  motion,  pedantic  stride. 
The  faculty  come  side  by  side; 
Their  shocked  gaze  upon  my  hose. 
They  stand  in  horrified  pose. 
Came  the  dawn ! 


Rules  of  Twenty-five  Years  Ago 

(From  the  Smith  College  Weekly) 
College  students  of  a  generation  ago  who  are  wont 
to  remark,  "Times  have  changed  since  /  was  in  school  ' 
wi  I  find  corroboration  for  their  remarks  in  the  code 
of  rules  of  twenty-five  years  ago  concerning  the  inter- 
course of  Smith  young  women  with  young  men,  par- 
ticularly Amherst  students.  According  to  these  regu- 
lations, Amherst  students  could  not  visit  the  "young 
women"  on  Sunday.  No  young  woman,  furthermore, 
would  be  permitted  to  go  driving  with  one  young  man, 
unless  they  were  engagad;  two  young  women,  however, 
might  go  driving  with  one  young  man  or  two  young 
men  in  the  same  vehicle.  Any  young  woman  might  go 
to  the  theatre  with  any  man,  but  no  party  of  young 
women  were  allowed  to  go  without  a  chaperone.  The 
rule  prohibiting  men  from  entering  the  gymnasium,  it 
was  expressly  stated,  would  not  be  waived  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  Prom 

The  Prom!  Life  is  gayer  than  a  Spanish  shawl, 
fairer  than  dreams  come  true.  Tonight  we  view  th:- 
world  through  rose-colored  glasses.  Youth  dances  on 
and  on,  happy,  care-free.  There  is  that  kaleidoscopic 
blending  of  lovely  shades,  the  soft  rustle  of  silk,  sweet 
melodies  breathing  romance, 

— and — ' 
"The  best  Prom  yet!" 

— and — ■ 
"Mary  has  the  most  adorable  man!    His  eyes!   And 
how  that  boy  can  dance!" 

— and — • 
"My    dear,    have    you    ever    seen    such    an    exquisite 
dress  as    Ruth   is   wearing?     It   must   have  come   from 
Paris." 

— and — ■ 
"Tonight  you  belong  to  me!" 
— and — ■ 
"The  punch  is  just  right,  and  the  cakes  are  .so  good." 

— and — 
"Can  Helen's  man  string  a  line?" 

— and — ■ 
"I  wouldn't  miss  this."   (N.  B. — faculty  speaking). 

— and — • 
"Good  looking  favors." 

— and — 
"All  that  a  Prom  should  be,  and  more!" 
P.   S.— (March  5th)— "Headache— feel   rotten.    Sure 
am  glad  Prom  only  comes  once  a  year!" 

•♦•K«f*- 

Do  You  Remember  When  You  Thought  That: 

The  age  of  twenty  was  the  perfection  of  the  years? 

College  was  a  four  year  loaf? 

Chafing  dishes  and  pink  pajamas  were  necessary 
c  sentials  for  the  ideal  college  girl? 

Libraries  were  a  useless,  but  needed,  adjunct  to  a 
college? 

You  would  be  a  shining  light  in  your  class? 

It  was  fun  to  live  on  an  allowance? 


Of  Course  You  Do! 

P.  C.  W.  Frosh:  "Can  I  have  change  for  a  dime, 
please?"  i 

Drugstore  C'erk:  "Certainly,  young  lady,  and  I  hope 
you  enjoy  the  sermon." 


"What  kind  of  dresses  did  you  see  at  the  Prom?" 
"Oh    .linny  wo'-e  a  period  frock;  Bessie's  was  a  dash 
— but  the  most  of  them  were  exclamation  points!" 
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Darts  and  Arrow  Points 

Miss  Bf  nnett — "How  much  is  two  and  two?" 
Math.  Stude — "Two."   (And  this  wasn't  the  morning 
after  the  Prom,  either ! ) 

Evelyn  Thompson  (to  young  Hindu  lecturer) — "Do 
I  make  a  pretty  enough  Hindu  girl?  ' 

Young  Hindu  (turning  to  the  audience) — "Notice 
what  an  improvement  the  garment  makes!" 

Ethyl  Getty — "I  read  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day 
that  Kansas  had  passed  a  bill  stating  that,  in  order  to 
procure  a  marriage  license,  the  couple  must  have  $1,000 
in  the  bank." 

Miss  Meloy — "That  is  very  interesting,  Miss  Getty. 
If  the  man  had  contributed  $100  and  the  woman  $900, 
then  it's  very  plain  to  be  seen  who'd  be  th?  boss  of 
the  family,  isn't  it!" 

Bel  igerent  Freshman  (to  haughty  Junior) — "Aw, 
you  don't  need  to  get  so  high  and  mighty — you're  only 
f.  junior!' 

Lofty  Junior — "S'a'l  right  there,  Freshie — guess 
I've  got  my  ring!" 

Still  Bell  gerent — "'S'all  right  yourself!  Your  ring 
ha?n't  been  hatched  long  enough  to  get  the  dull  finish 
rubbed  off  yet!" 

Loi^  Thompson  (slightly  mixed) — "These  dogs  have 
hair  between  their  ears,  and — (gazing  frantically  at 
h?r  notes  for  her  Spoken  English  ta'k) — oh,  yes,  and 
they  have  quite  a  few  ears  between  their  toes,  too!" 

Dentists  Daughter:  Come  right  into  the  office  and 
I'll  show  you  a  few  stunts. 

Freshman;   I'm   letting  my  hair  grow. 
Sophomore;   How  come? 
,    Freshman;   Can't  stop  it. 

•♦•«(t;+*- 

Heard  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

This  book  on  Moniem  Wo»ie)i  was  written  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zwani,  both  Moslem  women. 

Tlie  Vanishing  P.  C.  Wian 

Miss  B. :  Watch  the  board  carefully  and  I'll  go 
through  it  again. 


Bald:  I'm  going  to  wash  my  hair. 
Balder;  Which  one? 
Bald;  It.  . 

Do  You  Know  That: 

You  can  cut  classes  in  a  correspondence  school  by 
mailing  empty  envelopes? 

A  popular  girl's  room  is  a  place  where  girls  meet  to 
powder  their  noses,  display  new  P.  J.'s,  and  discuss 
othei'  girls — or  is  that  a  dormitory? 

Intelligence  tests  are  the  outlets  for  our  mental 
freaks  of  nature? 

A  college  girl's  newspaper  is  the  comic  page? 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  women  when  the  stopper 
is  out  of  the  bath-tub  and  the  Prom  Bath  List  gives 
them  only  fifteen  minutes  to  bathe. 
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Vacation  Bible  Schools 

Mrs.  Foster,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  spoke  to  the  Bible 
classes  on  March  21  and  22,  on  the  Daily  Vacatwn 
Bible  School. 

A  six  week  course  was  instituted  at  Columbia  last 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  training  leaders  for  the 
vacation  Bible  schools.  According-  to  the  original  plan, 
the  course  was  to  be  open  only  to  upper  classmen. 
However,  underclassmen  may  be  admitted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  In  addition  to  trav- 
eling expenses  to  New  York,  one  hundred  dollars  will 
cover  the  cost  of  living  and  tuition. 

Regular  classes  of  two  hours  are  held  three  after- 
noons a  week.  The  mornings  are  given  over  to  practical 
work  in  vacation  schools  in  New  York  City,  while  Sat- 
urdays are  used  for  field  observation  trips  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff. 

College  people  have  a  tendency  to  seek  reality  in  edu- 
cational courses.  This  plan  gives  them  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  check  up  on  their  theoretical  education. 

This  training  in  directing  the  enthusiastic  energy  of 
children  into  creative  paths  is  not  only  intensely  inter- 
esting, but  affords  boundless  opportunities  to  any  one 
wishing  to  continue  in  this  line  of  work. 

Every  girl  who  went  into  the  course  last  summer 
has  been  able  to  make  some  application  of  her  experi- 
ence. 


Elections 

April  7 

Student  government  president 
Editor  of  ARROW 

April  11-15 

President  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
House  presidents 

April  21 

Athletic  Association  president 
Editor  of  Pennsylvanian 
College  song  leader 

April  28 

Other  officers  of  Student  Government  Board 
Secretary-treasurer  of  Athletic  Associations 
Faculty  member 

May  1-5 

Club  presidents 

Other  members  of  House  Boards 


Address  by  Dr.  Davidson 

On  Friday  morning,  March  18th.  Dr.  William  M. 
Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
schools,  gave  a  very  inspiring  talk  at  the  chapel  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Davidson  impressed  upon  us  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  realization  that,  as  college  students, 
"the  place  whereon  we  tread  is  holy  ground."  It  is  our 
duty  "to  promote  and  perpetuate  as  an  institution  a 
belief  in  worthy  ideals.  Representations  of  the  finer 
things  of  life  comprise  the  goal  that  we  are  striving 
for.  Culture  is  the  civilization  that  lies  in  the  individ- 
ual's own  heart."  Dr.  Davidson  agreed  with  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  who  said  in  a  delightful  poem,  that 
"all  beauty  is  lying  about  us  and  can  be  appreciated 
only  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  withiA  us."  In  closing, 
he  left  with  us  the  challenge  that  college  holds  for  each 
of  us;  namely,  that  we  get  out  of  college  what  we  put 
into  it.  We  were  urged  to  give  with  richness,  so  that 
we  may  truly  say  as  we  ought  "the  place  whereon  we 
tread  is  holy  ground." 

At  the  close  of  chapel,  the  faculty  and  the  members 
of  the  senior  class  were  permitted  to  meet  Dr.  David- 
son. 

Commencement  Recitals 

April  20,  Wednesday,  at  4;00.  Recital  by  students  of 
the  Music  Department  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room. 

April  22,  Friday,  at  8:15.  Graduate  recital — Miriam 
Kirkel  and  Helen  Irwin. 

April  29,  Friday,  at  8:15.  Organ  recital — Marybelle 
Carroll,  assisted  by  Sara  Friedman. 

May  6,  Friday,  at  8:15.  Commencement  recital — 
students  of  the  Music  Department. 

May  16,  Monday,  at  8:15.  Recital — Margaret  Johns- 
ton. 

May  19,  Thursday,  at  8:15.  Graduate  recital — Chris- 
tine Griggs,  assisted  by  Henrietta  Spelsburg. 

•♦•«»■•► 

May  Queen  and  Maid  of  Honor  Elected 

Anne  Negley  was  elected  queen  for  the  May  Day 
Pageant  at  the  student  elections  on  March  11.  Hen- 
rietta Spelsburg  and  Esther  Sta\^nan  received  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes.  Henrietta  Spelsburg  was 
elected  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen,  while  Esther  Stay- 
man  and  Nora  Lewis  received  the  next  highest  number 
of  votes. 
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Alumnae  Notes 

Ruth  Baxter,  '24,  who  has  been  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Boston,  has  been  called  home  because  of  her 
father's  illness. 

Elizabeth  Hubbard  Ewing  and  her  husband  were 
seriously  injured  in  a  recent  auto  accident  near  Paris. 
The  accident  occurred  when  the  driver  struck  a  tree 
to  avoid  running  over  a  dog.  Mr.  Ewing  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  and  is  in  a  very  critical  condition. 

Helen  Ahlers,  '25,  has  returned  from  Florida,  where 
she  has  spent  several  weeks. 

Decade  VI  Bridge 

The  Decade  VI  Bridge  will  be  held  at  P.  C.  W.  on 
April  23.  Harriet  Barker,  '23,  is  general  chairman. 
Assisting  her  are  Louise  Montgomery,  '21,  Betty  Wil- 
son, '22,  Dorothy  McCormick  Means,  '23,  Marian 
Griggs,  '24,  Dorothy  Kelty,  '25,  and  Ruth  Justice,  '26. 
Tables  are  reserved  at  $5  each,  or  $1.25  per  person. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  from  Miss  Stevenson  in  the 
Alumnae  office. 

Alumnae  Council 

The  third  annual  council  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, held  at  the  college  March  11  and  12,  was  attended 
by  more  than  sixty  Alumnae,  representative  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  of  the  various  classes,  Decade 
clubs,  and  committees. 

This  yearly  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose.  Since  the  June  dinner  is  no  longer  held 
at  the  college,  many  Alumnae  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  their  old  friendships  at  P.  C.  W.  and 
to  note  the  progress  that  is  being  made  by  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  more  serious  purpose  of  the  Council,  how- 
ever, is  to  discuss  at  leisure  the  business  to  be  brought 
before  the  whole  Alumnae  Association  in  June.  The 
Council  brings  together  representatives  of  every  phase 
of  Alumnae  activity.  This  small  group  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  matters  of  interest  which  could  not 
be  taken  up  in  detail  at  the  meeting  of  the  whole 
Alumnae  body.  The  council  has  no  executive  power, 
but  offers  suggestions  and  recommendations  at  the 
regular  meeting. 

In  the  words  of  the  Alumnae  Recorder,  "The  Council 
is  a  forward  step  in  alumnae  affairs,  and  those  invited 
should  consider  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
attend." 

Faculty  News 

At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  United  Engineers,  held 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mrs.  Rockwell,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Goodell,  sang  Margaret  Johnston's 
original  composition  entitled,  "The  Glad  Song."  The 
song  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  those  present,  and  re- 
ceives many  comments  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  First  Debate     - 

In  the  midst  of  the  intercollegiate  debate  season 
Vassar  girls  ai'e  reminded  of  the  inception  of  debate 
at  that  institution  way  back  in  1902.  That  year  Vassar 
debated  and  defeated  Wellesley  on  the  question  of  a 
federal   subsidy  for  the  merchant   marine. 

Nation-vride  interest  was  shown  in  this  first  debate 
between  two  women's  colleges.  Headlines,  comic  strips 
and  editorials  everywhere  celebrated  the  event.  Vassar 
was  elated.  The  college  declared  a  holiday  and,  The 
Miscellany  Neivs  vouches  for  it,  turned  out  as  one  man 
to  welcome  the  victors  back. — The  New  Student. 
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What  is  This  Liberal  Education? 


Mr.  Everett  Dean  Martin,  who  is  director  of  The 
People's  Institute,  wants  to  know  what  knowledge  is 
worth  knowing,  and  has  written  a  book,  "The  Meaning 
of  a  Liberal  Education,"  to  tell  us  the  answer.  Mr. 
Martin  does  not  seem  to  be  impi-essed  by  a  good  many 
institutions  of  education  now  in  existence.  For  in- 
staaice,  he  doesn't  like  what  he  calls  mere  animal  train- 
ing, that  is,  education  which  aims  "to  produce  an  indi- 
vidual who  will  react  under  all  circumstances  according 
to  a  prearranged  pattern."  He  doesn't  think  highly  of 
propaganda,  even  in  labor  colleges,  and  he  says  that 
universities  fail  to  awaken  a  profound  intellectual  pas- 
sion among  their  students. 

When  Mr.  Martin  has  ceased  his  examination  of  vari- 
ous types  of  education,  he  sets  up  a  series  of  tests  more 
satisfactory  to  himself.  He  talks  at  length  about  the 
educational  value  of  doubt,  and  he  says  that  a  man 
is  kno\vn  by  the  dilemmas  he  keeps,  and  if  he  doesn't 
say  anything  startingly  new  under  these  heads,  he  is 
wide  awake  and  interesting.  He  thinks  that  education 
ought  to  produce  free  spirits  who  will  have  a  sound 
appreciation  of  human  worth,  and  that  there  is  more 
connection  between  education  and  work,  morals,  the 
classical  tradition,  humanism,  and  science.  In  his  last 
chapter  he  trys  to  tell  us  what  he  has  found  out.  He 
thinks  the  human  race  has  shown  that  it  can  not  get 
along  without  knowledge,  but  that  it  has  not  shown 
that  it  can  get  along  with  knowledge.  He  thinks  that 
education  ought  to  be  an  adventure.  Education,  he  says 
elsewhere,  "is  emancipation  from  herd  opinion,  self- 
mastery,  capacity  for  self-criticism,  suspended  judg- 
ment, and  urbanity." 

Mr.  Martin  writes  very  well.  In  fact  he  writes  bril- 
liantly, so  brilliantly  that  I  am  sometimes  not  very 
certain  just  what  he  is  driving  at.  He  seems  to  be  quite 
clear  what  he  doesn't  want,  but  he  doesn't  leave  me 
very  clear  as  to  what  he  does  want,  perhaps  because 
he  doesn't  know  himself.  He  wants  people  to  have  a 
liberal  education,  but  he  insists  that  the  great  task  of 
that  education  is  "the  reasseition  of  the  inequalities 
which  mass  appeal  ignores,  the  rediscovery  for  the 
modern  spirit  of  the  distinction  between  superiority  and 
inferiority."  This  is  a  very  popular  doctrine  just  now, 
and  one  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Professor  Irving 
Babbitt  have  been  enunciating  for  some  time — the  doc- 
trine being  that  the  blind  multitude  ought  to  have  com- 
petent guides.  In  fact,  Bolingbroke  thought  the  same 
thing  in  1738  when  he  published  his  "Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King." 

These  guides  are  to  be  the  free  spirits.  They  are 
free  because  they  have  had,  or  rather  have  found,  a 
liberal  education  by  a  process  which  Mr.  Martin  leaves 
a  little  mysterious.  The  world  is  hoplessly  given  over 
to  mass  education,  and  yet  somehow  these  guides  are  to 
help  themselves,  and  then  the  multitudes  are  to  let 
themselves  be  guided  by  the'  free  spirits. 

How  this  is  to  come  about  Mr.  Martin  does  not  tell 
us.  Neither  does  Mr.  Wells  or  Mr.  Babbitt,  and  certain 
difficulties  at  once  occur.  For  example,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Babbitt  would  all  be  candidates  for 
the  free  spirit  group,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  choose  each  other,  and  I  am  sure  the  blind  multi- 
tude would  not  choose  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Martin  would  probably  be  very  glad  to  have  ev- 
erybody made  into  a  free  spirit  so  that  all  might  have 
adventures,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  believe  the  idea  is 
a  practical  one.  It  would  involve  a  vast  change  in  the 
spirit  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  Mr.  Martin 
has  no  idea  what  we  should  do  about  it.     I  can  but  be- 


lieve therefore  that  Mr.  Martin's  theory  of  a  liberal 
education  is  a  little  selfish.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
book  about  such  old-fashioned  conceptions  as  duty  or 
responsibility  or  love.  The  chapter  on  education  and 
morality,  and  that  the  only  sound  method  of  moral 
education  is  in  teaching  people  to  think,  but  he  doesn't 
say  very  clearly  what  they  are  to  think  about  the  herd 
except  to  get  away  from  it.  Somehow  this  does  not 
seem  a  lasting  solution  of  the  sorrowfulest  of  human 
problems.  Even  Faust,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  free 
spirit  possessed  of  a  liberal  education,  came  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  at  the  end. 

So  I  think  that  Mr.  Martin  has  taken  the  easy  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  He  says  in  effect  that  the  few  can 
be  free  if  they  want  to  be  free.  The  difficult  job  is  to 
say  effectively  to  the  multitude,  be  free.  You  can't 
have  a  liberal  education  that  leaves  out  God,  dullness 
and  the  common  people. — Howard  Mumford  Jones. 
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Moments  of  Relaxation  in  Paper  Grading 

Tell  el  Amarna  is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  king. 

Moses  was  born  after  the  decree  of  Herod,  who  said 
that  all  male  babies  under  the  age  of  two  years  should 
be  killed. 

The  Israelites  cared  nothing  for  agriculture,  but 
simply  ate  grass  and  wild  herbs. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  allowed 
the  Israelites  to  go  out  of  Egypt. 

Jezebel  brought  with  her  her  pagan  gods  and  re- 
ligious forms,  and  Christians  were  persecuted. 

Jeremiah  is  of  great  importance  as  a  prophet.  His 
main  aim  was  to  show  people  that  the  way  of  salvation 
was  through  Jesus  Christ. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  Jesus'  life  was  the 
separating  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  term  Good  Samaritan  originated  from  the  act 
of  a  woman. 

The  Septuagint  is  the  seventy  books  of  the  Bible. 

Junior-Freshman  Issue 

The  next,  the  April  15th  issue  of  the  ARROW  will 
be  published  by  a  staff  to  be  selected  by  the  junior 
editor,  and  freshman  managing  editor,  who  have  been 
elected  for  that  issue. 


Report  of  Student  Federation  on  Religion 
in  Colleges 

One  of  the  interesting  questionnaires  conducted  by 
the  National  Student  Federation  of  America  asked  the 
opinion  of  both  college  presidents  and  college  students 
on  Compulsory  Chapel  Attendance.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  in  forty-six  states  has  been  widely 
printed  and  attracted  much  attention.  A  general  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  that  the  undergraduate  is 
farther  from  being  insensible  to  religion  today  than  he 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  now  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  religion  to  life  and  to  social 
service. 

The  questionnaires  issued  to  the  college  presidents 
contained  the  following  three  questions:  "Do  you  favor 
compulsory  chapel?"  "What  do  you  think  to  be  the 
chief  benefits  of  compulsory  chapel  for  your  under- 
graduates?'' "What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
change  in  the  religious  interests  of  the  present  stu- 
dents as  compared  with  those  of  1900?"  Three  hundred 
and  fifteen  replies  were  received  on  the  first  question,  and 
the  results  were:  For  compulsory  chapel,  220;  against, 
90.  The  two  most  important  answers  to  the  second 
question  stressed  the  religious  and  inspirational  value 
of  the  service  and  its  contribution  to  college  unity. 
The  third  brought  out  many  opinions  with  general 
fee'.ing  that  the  basis  of  college  religion  had  shifted 
from  individualism  to  social  service.  Many  feel  that 
the  attitude  of  the  students  is  more  questioning  and 
independent  than  ever  before.  The  largest  number 
testify  a  tendency  for  the  better  among  undergrad- 
uates along  all  religious  lines. 

The  questionnaire  to  the  students  was  not  as  well 
answered  either  in  number  or  in  definiteness.  Many 
expressed  the  view  that  chapel  still  remains  the  best 
religious  influence,  and  the  value  of  assembly  for  the 
sake  of  college  unity  was  clearly  appreciated.  They 
also  stressed  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  colleges 
have  no  building  in  which  to  seat  the  entire  student 
body.  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  .de- 
tailed report: 

"The  representative  character  of  the  replies  from  the 
college  presidents  makes  it  worth  while  to  dissect  their 
sentiments  more  thoroughly,  in  view  of  the  excellent 
picture  which  their  replies  afford  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  students  of  the  nation.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  point  of  view  which  received  over  seventy, 
supporting  votes  were  phrased  as  follows  by  President 
Farrand  of  Cornell :  'It  is  obvious  that  these  years 
have  witnessed  in  the  world  at  large  a  decreasing  in- 
terest in  creeds,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
has  bsen,  and  particularly  in  these  last  years,  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  fundamental  religious  prob- 
lems. .  .  .in  that  increasing  interest  the  undergraduates 
of  our  colleges  participate.'  " 
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Campus  Happenings 


Vespers 

Miss  Davidson,  of  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pitts- 
burgli,  spoke  at  Vespers,  on  Sunday,  March  13,  on  the 
subject  of  Maude  Royen — an  ideal  example  of  the  true 
Christian  life.  She  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Miss 
Royen  tries  to  express  in  her  beautiful  poems  the 
requisites  of  all  true  Christian  living — humanness, 
sincerity,  humor,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
our  common  surroundings,  and  that  she  attempts  to 
show  us  that  poetry  may  be  made  the  expression  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  life  which  are  ever  present 
about  us. 

Dr.  Scott  chose  as  his  subject  for  a  talk  in  Vespers, 
March  20,  "The  Second  Generation."  He  said  that  we 
should  plan  and  work,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  *he 
generations  to  come.  We  should  look  into  the  future, 
.always  keeping  in  mind  the  three  requirements  for 
success — wisdom  and  truth  toleration,  and  fearlessness 
for  the  cause  of  justice  and  right,  as  well  as  the  three 
methods  for  attaining  these  things — observation,  study, 
and  communion  with  God.  We  must  take  care,  too, 
that  we  use  discrimination  and  foresight  in  our  choice 
of  knowledge,  that  it  may  not  become  a  mere  stuffing 
process,  providing  no  true  foundation  for  the  building 
of  our  plans. 

A  beautiful  duet  was  sung  by  Mildred  Perrill  and 
Betty  Porter. 

Original  Composition  Programme 

Wednesday,  March  16,  at  chapel  time  the  music  de- 
partment gave  a  program  of  original  compositions.  The 
selections  were  played  before  giving  the  composers' 
names.  The  students  were  supposed  to  guess  who 
wrote  them.  The  group  consisted  of  three  numbers: 
"The  forest  Signs,"  by  Christine  Griggs,  played  on 
the  piano  by  Miss  Goeddel,  an  instrumental  number  by 
Marybelle  Carroll  played  by  Lois  Whitesell  and  Miss 
Goeddel,  and  a  xylophone  number  written  by  Margaret 
Johnston  and  played  by  Virginia  Seaver  with  Miss 
Go-ddel  at  the  organ.  The  second  group  consisted  of 
four  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Rockwell,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Goeddel.  The  songs  were  "Friends  of  Mine,"  by 
Marybelle  Carroll,  "Blossom  Time,"  by  Anna  Mary 
Orr,  "Song  for  Music,"  by  Sara  Friedman,  and  "Glad 
Song,"  by  Peg  Johnston.  The  last  number  was  a  march 
written  by  Peg  Johnston  and  played  on  the  organ  by 
Miss  Goeddel. 

jSunday  Afternoon  Musical  Program 

A  very  delightful  musical  program  was  given  in  the 
Berry  Hall  drawing  room  oh  Sunday  afternoon,  to  help 
pass  away  the  tedious  hours  of  a  rainy  day.  The  pro- 
gram included  both  vocal  and  piano  solos,  by  members 
of  the  music  department. 

Club  News 

French  Club  News 

The  club  has  recently  voted  in  four  Freshmen :  Renee 
Mattman,  Elise  Searing,  Dorothy  Daub,  and  Elizabeth 
Porter. 

The  next  meeting — to  which  the  new  members  are 
cordially    invited    will    be    a    CABARET— held    in    the 


Blue  Room  at  6:00  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  April.  It  promises  to  be  a  big  event — with  vaude- 
ville acts  including  Apache  dancing,  the  Tango,  Pari- 
sien  songs,  etc.,  not  to  forget  a  real  French  menu  with 
"wines,"  etc.,  served  on  tables  whose  light  will  come 
from  candles  stuck  in  "beer"  bottles.  Incidentally 
groups  of  members  will  furnish  entertainment  and  all 
are  warned  ahead  of  time  to  prepare  an  act  at  the 
same  time  bizarre  and  exotic. 

Phi  Phi 

Phi  Pi  held  its  initiation  meeting,  Wednesday,  March 
9,  in  Woodland  Hall.  The  following  girls  became  mem- 
bers: Marie  Bowser,  Viola  Chadwick,  Mary  King, 
Winifred  Hartman,  Elise  Searing,  Marian  Haines, 
Margaret  Post,  Miriam  Bulger,  Marcella  Murray, 
Sylvia  Sehlesinger,  Imogene  Flanagan.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  a  Roman  Banquet  in  true  Roman  style. 

■♦•«(S+*- 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  led 
by  Dorothy  Daub,  Freshman  representative.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Dexter,  the  National 
Secretary  of  the  International  League  of  Peace,  aa 
speaker.  She  showed  us  that  the  next  logical  step  in 
governmental  and  social  development  was  World  Con- 
trol. Just  as  the  New  England  town  meetings  developed 
into  the  State  and  then  the  National  Government  so 
the  National  Government  should-  evolve  into  something 
more  comprehensive.  We  must  be  good  sports,  play 
fail'  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  young  people 
don't,  no  one  else  will.   It's  up  to  us. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Banquet 

Thursday,  March  24,  a  joint  Pitt-Tech-P.  C.  W. 
Banquet  was  held  at  Christ  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  object  of  the  dinner  was  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  the  girls  of  the  different 
school.^..  About  forty-five  P.  C.  W.eans  were  present. 
Every  one  had  a  good  time  and  a  good  dinner. 
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Eras  and  Absyrtus 

Margaret  Wooldridge,  29 


Media  and  Jason  crept  among  the  trees  of  the 
sacred  grove  toward  the  Golden  Fleece. 

"Hope  the  dragon's  asleep,"  ventured  Media. 

Jason  hoped  so,  too,  but  he  deemed  it  braver  to  re- 
main silent. 

"It  doesn't  make  much  difference,  though,"  Media 
continued.  "He's  really  quite  tame  if  you  know  him. 
He  looks  fierce  enough,  but  he's  mostly  bluft".  We  used 
to  feed  him  sugar  lumps  when  we  were  children.  This 
sleeping  powder  will  be  just  the  thing.  Of  course  you 
might  kill  him,  but  dragons  are  becoming  so  scarce, 
nowadays.  He'd  make  a  frightful  racket  and  we've 
just  got  to  get  away  tonight.  I  wish  the  old  fleece 
didn't  shine  so." 

At  that  very  moment  Absyrtus,  Media's  young- 
brother,  was  thanking  his  lucky  stars  that  the  fleece 
did  shine.  He  enjoyed  Eras  so  much  more  when  he 
could  see  her.  He  would  have  told  Iter  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  all  the  world.  He  loved  to  watch 
her  face,  her  graceful  arms,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
moon  the  fleece  proved  most  convenient. 

"Pooh!"  fifteen  year  old  Eras  was  exclaiming, 
"you're  only  a  boy.  Why  should  I  marry  you?  What 
have  you  ever  done  ?    Now  take  Jason,  for  instance — " 

'Jason!  Don't  Jason  me.  He  hasn't  done  one  thing 
but  harness  those  fiery  bulls,  and  tell  me,  would  he 
have  done  that  if  Media  hadn't  charmed  him  ?  Would 
he  now?  She's  fallen  for  him  head  over  heels.  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  she  stole  the  old  Fleece 
itself  for  him.  Listen!  the  dragon's  lashing  around. 
I'll  bet  that's  what  they're  doing.  I  overheard  the  Gov- 
ernor say  that  he  was  going  to  burn  the  A}(/o  tomor- 
row. Media  knew  it,  too.  You  women  hear  everything. 
Of  course  they'd  take  it  tonight.  See!  look,  it's  mov- 
ing!" 

"Well,  you're  a  fine  man  to  let  them  do  it.  (The  sar- 
castic emphasis  on  man  hurt  Absyrtus.)  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  have  a  son  like  you.  You'd  let  any  old  foreigner 
walk  off  with  the  kingdom,  and  your  sister  to  boot,  and 
never  lift  a  finger." 

"I  would  not!" 

"Well,  you  are." 

"Say,  Eras" — after  all  Absyrtus  had  inherited  some 
of  his  father's  shrewd  bargaining  power — "Say,  Eras, 
if  I  stop  them  will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Eras,  quite  serious  again.  "If  you  save 
the  Golden  Fleece  I'll  many  you.  Kiss  me.  Now  run 
or  you'll  never  catch  them." 

Jason  had  planned  his  flight  well.  The  men  were 
aboard  the  Arc/o,  each  in  his  place,  oar  poised.  Absyrtus 
saw  him  toss  the  Fleece  to  Thetus,  his  bodyguard,  then 
help  Media  over  the  side.  The  captain  himself  had 
boarded  and  given  the  order  to  "let  fall"  when  Absyr- 
tus, out  of  breath,  leaped  over  the  rail.  He  was  a  mere 
boy  as  Eras  had  said,  but  he  was  a  king's  son.  He 
had  been  well  trained  in  the  arts  of  war.  His  hard  fists, 
alive  with  pent-up  energy,  battered  tellingly  upon  the 
surprised  Jason.  Thetus,  believing  a  young  fury  to 
have  swooped  down  on  his  master,  picked  up  the  boat 
hook.    Crash! 


"Good  work  there,  Thetus.  Zeus,  I  believe  you  killed 
him.  I  wonder — why  it's  Absyrtus.  I  say.  Media,  I'm 
awfully  sorry." 

Thetus  who  had  been  bending  over  the  lifeless  form 
of  the  young  prince,  straightened  up.  "As  dead  as  any 
shade  in  Avernes,  sir." 

"Serves  him  right!"  Media  glanced  coldly  at  the 
body  of  her  brother.  "I  ve  always  told  him  to  mind  his' 
own  business."  She  walked  frigidly  to  the  cabin  and 
disappeared. 

"By  Castor,  Thetus,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  cold- 
blooded female?    Yes,  Peleus?" 

Peleus  advanced,  bowed.  "The  ship  is  well  under 
way,  sir.  However,  it  is  evident  we  are  being  pursued. 
The  watch  has  determined  twelve  lights." 

"Foxy  old  man,  ^etes.  We  ought  to  escape  in  this 
fog.  Put  out  our  lights,  Peleus,  and  we'll  run  for  all 
we're  worth." 

When  morning  dawned  Jason  had  eluded  all  but  one 
of  the  persuing  fleet,  but  try  as  he  would  he  could  not 
escape  the  enraged  father's  vessel.  "I  don't  know  what 
we  will  do,"  he  told  Media.  "He's  gaining  on  us,  too. 
We've  been  crippled  ever  since  Heracles  deserted  us." 

Media  surveyed  the  ship  for  a  few  minutes.  "Yes, 
it's  the  Governor,  himself."  And  then  Media  conceived 
that  horrible  plan  of  dismembering  her  brother.  The 
delay  caused  to  .-Etes  in  picking  up  the  pieces  of  his 
son  enabled  Media  and  Jason  to  escape,  ^etes  put 
about  and  returned  home,  sorrowing.  So  great  was  his 
grief  that  he  didn't  notice  the  strange  vessel  in  his 
port  or  did  he  see  the  old  man  leaning  on  a  staff  about 
which  a  serpent  coiled,  coming  toward  him. 

"Greetings,  ^etes,  from  an  old  friend!" 

"Why,  jEsculapius — where — what — greetings?  Ah, 
it  is  a  sad  time  for  greetings." 

^culapius  looked  from  the  stricken  father  to  the 
litter  which  the  men  were  carrying  from  the  ship. 
"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  his  face  brightened,  "I  am 
held  in  high  repute  even  by  the  gods.  There  is  Phil- 
astes — " 

"Ah,  it  is  no  use,  JSsculapius," — and  ^etes  related 
the  strategem  of  his  unfeeling  daughter. 

"Take  hope,  ^etes.  I  have  with  me  an  ointment 
made  from  the  tree  of  life.  Mercury,  himself,  gave  it 
to  me.  Lt  has  had  marvelous  effects  on  animals  I  have 
dismembered."  The  old  physician  worked  as  he  spoke 
and,  in  no  time  at  all,  Absyrtus  stood  before  his  as- 
tounded father,  whole. 

"Anything,  anything,  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom, 
iEsculapius." 

"I  know  it's  a  lot  to  ask,  ^etes,  but  let  me  take  the 
lad  with  me.  I  fear  he  needs  careful  watching,  for  you 
see — ^sculapius  leaned  nearer  so  that  none  of  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  could  hear  his  words — you 
see  one  member  is  missing.  .-Eetes,  your  son  has  no 
heart." 

"No  heart!" 

"No  heart!  I  have  had  the  vessel  searched  most 
carefully,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found.  A  curious 
case,  ^etes.    I  want  to  watch  him." 
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"Yes,  yes,  of  course,  take  him.  I  owe  him  to  you 
anyway.  What!  You're  not  going  now!  Hang  the 
wind!  Curses  on  ^olus!  Well,  then,  if  you  must,  good- 
bye." 

The  crowd,  that  watched  the  farewell  between  father 
and  son  were  struck  by  the  coldness  of  Absyrtus.  They 
wondered  if  a  certain  slip  of  a  girl  would  have  occa- 
sioned more  warmth,  but  they  were  never  to  know. 

Eras,  after  having  spent  the  night  with  a  thousand 
regrets  at  having  sent  Absyi'tus  to  what  she  believed 
was  his  death,  had  at  length  returned  to  the  sacred 
grove.  Here,  she  found  the  Dragon  in  unconsolable 
grief,  and  after  vainly  trying  to  comfort  him,  she  fell 
asleep  on  his  scaly  shoulder.  So  Absyrtus  landed  and 
sailed  while  she  slept  and  she  did  not  know  that  her 
hero  had  no  heart. 

After  iEscuIapius  left  with  the  prince,  the  kingdom 
settled  down  to  its  every-day  existence.  But  although 
Absyi-tus  had  gone,  his  people  were  not  permitted  to 
forget  him.  Every  vessel  that  landed  brought  news  of 
him,  of  his  manliness,  his  courage,  his  remarkable 
deeds,  and  his  unequaled  beauty  that  caused  every  one 
to  fall  in  love  with  him.  The  princess  of  Persia,  her- 
self, was  infatuated  with  him,  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  East  worshiped  him,  all  Feminine  Greece 
bowed  down  before  his  feet.  But  he  cared  for  none  of 
them,  no,  not  even  the  most  beautiful.  In  fact,  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  no  heart  at  all,  for  even 
iEsculapius  held  no  place  in  his  affections. 

Three  years,  four  years  passed.  The  reports  grew 
more  frequent  and  the  hero,  more  famous.  Now  he  had 
slain  the  triple-headed  centaur,  now  he  had  conquered 
Mithras,  and  finally  he  had  regained  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  the  last  report  came  Absyrtus, 
himself.  He  was  as  beautiful  as  a  god,  as  straight  as 
a  young  birch,  as  strong  as  adamant,  and  as  heartless 
as  all  had  said.  But  was  he?  That  evening  with  the 
Golden  Fleece  glowing  on  his  arm  he  walked  quickly  to 
a  well  remembered  trysting  place  in  the  grove.  The 
Dragon  recognized  him,  wagged  his  tail  destructively 
among  the  bushes.  Absyrtus  patted  his  head  absently. 
He  was  looking  for  some  one  else.    Yes,  there  she  was. 

"Eras." 

Had  she  missed  him — was  she  glad  he  was  back — 
how  beautiful  she  had  become — how  much  he  loved 
her — .  So  many  questions  had  he  asked,  so  much  told 
that  quite  a  long  time  passed  before  they  hung  the 
Golden  Fleece  on  its  accustomed  bough.  And  a  much 
longer  time  elapsed  before  the  two  parted  before  Eras' 
door. 

The  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  king,  was  delighted. 
Their  prince  had  found  his  heart.  The  outside  world 
had  wondered — and  the  princess  of  Persia  is  said  to 
have  torn  her  hair  in  jealousy. '  But  Eras  smiled  to 
herself.  Absyrtus  had  given  her  his  heart  for  safe- 
keeping the  night  he  left  and  she  had  had  it  ever 
since. 

Remorse  of  Circe  Upon  Turning  Her  Last 
Suitors  Into  Swine 

When  the  last  gallant  squealed 
She  saw  a  shadow  of  her  doom. 
Long  wept  within  her  chamber  room; 

Cambric  her  tears  concealed. 

Stark  empty  stretched  her  shore — 
The  waves  swept  in  and  out  and  in 
The  sea-gulls  made  a  chippy  din; 

She  saw  none  evermore 

Came  from  the  far-away; 

Dolefully~regretted  what  was  done 
For  she  poor  goddess  had  not  one 

Love  for  a  rainy  day. 


Vachel  Lindsay — Artist 

Mary  Louise  Succop  '29 

"I  have  been  so  exclusively  an  art  student,  that  I  am 
still  surprised  to  be  called  a  writer" — thus  Mr.  Lindsay 
in  "Adventures  While  Singing  These  Songs."  Perhaps 
the  man  who  writes: 

"Bird,  do  you  dream  of  our  home-coming  day 

When  you  flew  like  a  courier  on  before 

From  the  dragon-peak  to  our  palace-door. 

And  we  drove  the  steed  in  your  singing  path — 

The  ramping  dragon  of  laughter  and  wrath: 

And  found  our  city  all  aglow 

And  knighted  this  joss  that  decked  it  so? 

There  were  golden  fishes  in  the  purple  river 

And  silver  fishes  and  rainbow  fishes. 

There  were  golden  junks  in  the  laughing  river. 

And  silver  junks  and  rainbow  junks: 

There  were  golden  lilies  by  the  bay  and  river. 

And  silver  lilies  and  tiger-lilies, 

And  tinkling  wind-bells  in  the  gardens  of  the  town 

By  the  black-lacquer  gate 

Where  walked  in  state 

The  kind  king  Chang 

And  his  sweetheart  mate 

With  his  flag-born  dragon 

And  his  crown  of  pearl and jade" — 

Perhaps  that  man  is  exclusively  an  art  student. 
Perhaps  we  do  him  an  injustice  when  we  classify  his 
art  as  literature — literature  to  be  criticised  along  the 
same  hide-bound  lines  as  Byron's  most  sublime  or 
Poe's  most  exotic.  Because  there  is  a  difference;  his 
writing  is  art.  It  is  the  exemplification  of  the  artist's 
mind,  the  artist's  soul,  his  inner  sight.  Writer  he  may 
not  be,  as  the  world  deems  writers;  literature  his  writ- 
ings may  not  be,  as  the  world  deems  literature,  but 
artist  is  the  man,  surely,  to  '  those  who  "have  the 
vision,"  and  art,  his  writings,  to  the  same  few.  "I  have 
been  an  art  student  all  my  life,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word."  Why,  then,  not  excepting  parallel  state- 
ments of  other  serious-minded,  mayhap  misguided,  "art 
students"  not  accept  this  avowal  for  its  fullest  worth 
and  consider  his  "art"  accordingly? 

His  mother  destined  Mr.  Lindsay  "from  the  begin- 
ning to  be  an  artist."  She  was  not,  however,  specific  as 
to  her  interpretation  of  the  word,  so  the  young  aspir- 
ant "decided,  if  one  wrote  poetry,  one  did  it  as  a  side- 
line," and  was  sent  with  the  artistic  end  in  view  "to 
a  breathlessly  exclusive  private  school,  and  was  'taught 
drawing.'  "  This  early  practice  developed  in  the  later 
one  so  familiar  to  the  Lindsay  reading  enthusiasts — 
that  practice  of  illustrating,  as  well  as  reciting,  the 
poems  which  he  writes.  This  fantastic  innovation 
proved  to  be  far  from  successful;  art  editors  insisted 
upon  purely  commercial  pictures  and  literary  editors 
upon  purely  commercial  verse.  To  this  the  artist  in 
Lindsay  could  not  conform,  and  to  his  ultimate  triumph. 
His  "Map  of  the  Universe"  was  drawn  in  relation  to 
the  "Johnny  Appleseed"  group  of  poems.  In  an  invoca- 
tion for  his  map,  Mr.  Lindsay  writes: 

"Would  we  were  blind  with  Milton,  and  we  sang 

With  him  of  uttermost  Heaven  in  a  new  song. 

That  men  might  see  again  the  angel-throng 

And  new-born  hopes,  true  to  this  age,  would  rise. 

Pictures  to  make  men  weep  for  paradise," 
and  of  the  map  itself,  he  says,  "it  has  dominated  all 
my  verses  since,  (its  first  private  printing  in  the 
autumn  of  1909)  It  is  a  mere  kindergarten  map,  and 
makes  no  pretentions  to  profundity."  More  in  partic- 
ular was  the  "Queen  of  Bubbles,"  written  for  the  map, 
wherein  the  goddess  speaks  to  the  questing  youth  and 
tells  him  that  "the  sun  is  but  a  bubble,  earth  is  a  whiff 
of  foam."  Whether  in  its  author's  mind,  the  map 
"makes  no  pretentions  to  profundity,"  or  not.  it  is  at 
first  glance   not   a   mere  kindergarten  map;    it   is  the 
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unique,  simplified-complex  presentation  of  a  truly  ar- 
tistic idea ;   it  is  fine  art,  meaningful   art — art,  taken 

by  and  large — the  expression  of  an  inner  vision 

Thus    much,   in   a   cursory   resume,   for   the   strictly 
speaking,  artist  of  the  paint  and  brush  in  the  work  of 
Vachel  Lindsay.    Comes  to  mind  at  once  the  very  real 
art  lying  in  the  vast  bulk  of  his  poetic  utterances.    Of 
criticisms,    Mr.    Lindsay's   poetry    receives   two   kinds: 
the  "deadly  obscure,  highbrow,  as  German  Philosophy 
at  its  worst,  or  else  plam  Russian  Bolshevism"  type  of 
spatter   and   the  "wholly  jazz   and  oratorical,  ragtime, 
vaudeville"  line  of  estimation.    May   I   quote,  in  view 
of  this  first  type  of  criticism  from  "Two  Old  Crows?" 
"Two  old  crows  sat  on  a  fence  rail 
Two  old  crows  sat  on  a  fence  rail 
Thinking  of  effect  and  cause 
Of  weeds  and  flowers 
And  nature's  laws. 

One  of  them  muttered,  one  of  them  stuttered 
One  of  them  stuttered,  one  of  them  muttered 
Each  one  of  them  thought  far  more  than  he  uttered." 
Is  there  anything  about  it  "deadly  obscure,"  or  "high 
brow,''    or   even   faintly   remeniscent  of   German    Phil- 
osophy?   And  listen  to  this: 

"Here's  to  the  comforting  fire  in  the  joys  of  the  blind 
and  the  meek. 
In  the  customs  of  letterless  lands,  in  the  thoughts  of 

the  stupid  and  weak. 
In  the  weariest   legends  they   tell,   in   their    cruelest, 

coldest  belief 
In  the  pro\erbs  of  counter  or  till,  in  the  arts  of  the 
priest  or  the  thief." 
Anjahing  jazzy,  oratorical,  ragtime  about  that?    Oh, 
of   course   these   are   very   specially   selected    passages, 
and  the  opposite   criticisms  might  perhaps  be  applied 
to  some  good  purpose.    But  it  goes  to  show,  at  least, 
the  breadth  of  the  gamut  Mr.  Lindsay's  poetry  runs, 
from    the   lighter,    humorous,    emphatic    free    verse   of 
"The  Two  Old  Crows"  or  "The  Potato's  Dance"  to  the 
thoughtful,    conventional    Abraham    Lincoln    poems    or 
"Here's  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire,"  from  which  the  above  is 
selected. 

Of  the  jazz-element  in  his  share  of  criticism,  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  received  a  superabundance  and  of  this  he 
writes,  "I  have  tried  to  fight  off  all  jazz.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  all  those  who  share  this  same  misgiv- 
ing." He  is  thoroughly  satiated  with  his  alleged  theory 
of  the  jazzing  of  poetry  which  he  has  never  endorsed 
or  agreed  to.  He  is  no  improviser;  to  witness  the 
veracity  of  this  statement  we  may  call  on  Susan  E. 
Wilcox,  who  through  the  period  which  Mr.  Lindsay 
refers  to  as  "the  usual  Middle  West  crucifixion  of  the 
artist"  corrected  everything  he  wrote  until  she  was 
sure  it  was  clear,  grammatical,  reasonable.  You  can 
say  what  you  will  of  such  passages  as: 

"Hear  the  leopard  cry  for  gore 
Willy,  willy,  willy,  wah  HOO ! 
Hail  the  bloody  Indian  band 
Hail,  all  hail  the  popcorn  stand, 
Hail  to  Barnum's  picture  there 
People's  idol  everywhere. 
Whoop,  whoop,  whoop,  WHOOP ! 
Music  of  the  mob  am  I, 
Circus  day's  tremendous  cry:— • 
I  am  the  Kallyope,  Kallyope,  Kallyope ! 
Hoot  toot,  hoot  toot,  hoot  toot,  hoot  toot, 
Willy,  willy,  willy,  wah  HOO ! 
Qizz,  Qizz   ," 

but  isn't  such  a  passage  nearer  being  the  music  of  the 
mob  than  jazz?  Nor  is  jazz  the  music  of  the  mob.  The 
music  of  the  mob,  the  music  of  circus  day  may  be  wild, 
hilarious,  vibrant,  but  it  still  retains  the  soul  of  music, 


the  pulsing  of  humanity — not  the  empty,  tin-pan  bleat- 
ing of  a  novel  syncopation.  And  it  is  clear,  is  gram- 
matical, is  reasonable,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay's  Congo  is  a  study,  he  tells  us,  of  the 
Negro  race.  It  treats,  comprehensively  he  claims,  their 
basic  savagery,  their  irrepressible  high  spirits,  and  the 
hope  of  their  religion.  It  was  suggested,  particularly 
the  section  dealing  with  their  religion,  by  an  allusion 
in  a  sermon  to  the  heroic  life  and  death  of  a  Christian 
missionary,  who  perished  while  swimming  a  treacher- 
ous branch  of  the  Congo.  And  through  the  entire  poem 
runs  this  couplet :_ 

"Then    I   saw   the   Congo,   creeping  through  the  black 
Cutting  through  the  jungle  with  a  golden  track," 
in  appreciation  of  the  menace  of  the  river. 

Stamped  with  the  inimitable  touch  of  Mr.  Lindsay's 
pen  The  Congo  whirls  its  reader  "along  that  river  bank, 
a  thousand  miles,  tatooed  cannibal  dancing  in  files," 
subjects  him  "to  the  yell  of  Leopold's  ghost,  burning 
in  hell  for  his  hand-maimed  host,"  and  terrorizes  him 
with  "Mumbo-Jumbo,  God  of  the  Congo,  will  hoo-doo 
you.'   Beware,  be'ware,  walk  with  care." 

The  tiick  of  repetition  may  be  as  effective  at  times, 
as  it  may  be  humorous.  The  entire  poem  may  scarcely 
be  taken  as  seriously  as  perhaps  the  thought,  in  a  more 
conventionally  sedate  metre  might  be.  taken.  It  seems 
to  roll,  to  deliberate,  to  philosophize,  to  shrill,  to  howl, 
and  in  the  desired  points  to  pile  rapidly  into  a  climax 
of  speed  and  wailing  fury.  It  typifies  the  teeming  life 
of  the  Congo-Negro;  it  symbolizes  the  spiritual  hope 
of  this  race  of  "prowling,  guzzling  sneak-thief s." 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  touch  of  the  serious  amid  the 
slip-shod  revelry  of  the  main  body  of  the  poem.  There 
is  a  whimsical  persistence  in  the  jangling  lines  that 
makes  the  doubtful  music  of  the  poetry  a  bit  less  jarr- 
ing. In  The  Congo,  Mr.  Lindsay  is  at  his  modern  best. 
It  is  excellent  by  characteristic  of  the  type  of  poetry 
for  which  our  poet  stands;  it's  so — bombastic. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  work  bears  the  most  minute  inspec- 
tion ;  it  bears  it  gallantly.  But  the  various  types,  the 
sundry  atmospheres,  the  massed  bulk  of  his  -wi-iting  is 
granted  by  too  many  reviewers  and  critics  only  the 
most  superficial  reading.  And  it  is  this  group  of  men 
that  presents  to  a,  for  the  most  part,  un-thinking 
public  only  the  most  highly  specialized,  the  most 
bizarre  of  his  poetry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
hear  deprecatory  slants  anent  "The  Congo"  and  its 
"Mumbo-.Jumbo,  God  of  the  Congo;"  that  we  see  time 
and  again  slighting  references  to  "the  proud  mysteri- 
ous cat,"  or  "The  Booker  Washington  Triology"  or 
"General  William  Booth  enters  into  Heaven." 

But  who,  unless  he  is  insistent  and  curious,  hears 
of  the  poem  written  to  "All  who  ever  sent  lace  Val- 
entine's" or  "How  a  Little  Girl  Sang" — both  charm- 
ing in  the  sweetness  of  their  appeal.  Who  knows  the 
"Litany  of  the  Heroes,"  the  poems  about  Mark  Twain, 
the  "Gloriana"  poems?  The  types  are  numberless; 
Mr.  Lindsay's  style  is  not  one  hard  and  last  adherence 
to  certain  principles  of  metre  and  rhythm.  It's  range 
is  broad;  his  ait  is  versatile.  And  to  the  man  him- 
self we  owe  much  for  what  he  has  done  towards  open- 
ing up  the  many  outlets  of  literary  artistic  expression.  • 

Some  of  his  better-known  poems  are,  of  course,  some 
of  his  best:  "The  Chinese  Nightingale,"  the  Springfield 
group,  of  which  to-wn  he  writes:  "The  Mystic  Spring- 
field  where   one   walks   alone,   from   childhood, 

among  historic  structures,  a  place  of  clear  visions," 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  group  which  has  won  such  wide 
recognition  and  respect,  and  his  group  of  Egyptian 
poems. 

It  was  in  1913  that  Mr.  Lindsay  attracted  attention 
in  the  world  of  poetry.    His  "General  William  Booth 
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Enters  Heaven,"  of  which  he  writes,  "I  merely  turned 
into  rhyme  as  well  as  I  could,  word  for  word.  General 

Booth's   own  account  of  his   life I   set   it  to   the 

tune  that  is  not  a  tune,  but  a  speech,  a  refrain  used 
most  frequently  in  the  meetings  of  the  Army  (Salva- 
tion) on  any  public  square  to  this  day,"  created  more 
than  a  quiet  rustle  among  the  poet's  ranks.  In  sub- 
ject-matter, in  treatment,  in  presentation,  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  attempting  something  entirely  new:  he  was  at- 
tempting to  restore  to  poetry  its  early  appeal  as  a 
spoken  art.  In  this,  his  intent  is  high-minded  and  sin- 
cere; he  hopes  to  do  what  we  have  left  undone  since  the 
era  of  the  bards  and  minstrals.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  his 
field,  a  man  with  high  ideals,  a  mission  in  life  and 
withal  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

Gingerbread  Land 

Anna  Miller  '29 
In  Gingerbread  Land  where  there's  sugar  and  spice 
And  children  are  happy  and  brown  and  so  nice, 
And  eyes  are  so  shiny  and  sticky  like  gum — 
That's  Gingerbread  Land  where  the  children  have  fun. 
Now  I  want  to  travel  to  Gingerbread  Land 
Where  every  one's  skin  is  so  nice  and  so  tan. 
Oh,  please  take  my  hand  and  please  show  me  the  way, 
And  when  I  get  there  not  a  word  will  I  say. 
For  Gingerbread  children  are  shy  as  caa  be 
They  never  laugh  loudly  nor  shout  in  great  glee 
And  if  I  should  speak  or  their  long  silence  mar 
They'd  ail  run  and  hide  in  the  deep  cookie  jar. 

The  Grenadier 

Edith  Jay  '27 

.Jeremy  liked  the  twilight,  but  more  than  the  twi- 
light, he  liked  the  dusk  that  followed  it.  He  liked  to 
see  the  stars  twinkle  out  one  by  one,  and  the  moon 
come  from  behind  the  house  across  the  courtyard. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  not  known  what  to  call  the 
twilight.  Then  one  night  he  heard  his  mother  tell  the 
woman  next  door  that  Jeremy  was  a  queer  child — he 
stayed  in  the  apartment  with  his  toys  all  day  long, 
and  then  wanted  to  go  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the 
twilight  came.  She  never  could  understand  why  he 
marched  up  and  down  the  courtyard  talking  to  him- 
self. 

Jeremy  looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  stars  were  just 
beginning  to  shine.  Soon  he  would  be  able  to  see  the 
Little  Bear,  and  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  Dipper  about 
which  father  had  told  him. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  would  organize  his  army. 
He  buttoned  his  blue  sweater  close  up  to  his  throat, 
placed  his  paper  cockade  on  his  head,  and  stuck  his 
wooden  sword  in  his  belt. 

"Hi,  there.  Grenadiers,"  he  shouted.  "Get  in  line 
for  battle!" 

He  ranged  his  imaginary  troops  along  the  boardwalk, 
then  marched  toward  the  street. 

"Grenadiers" — that   was   a   nice  word   to   say — nicer 
even  than  twilight.    Father  had  explained  it  to  him  a 
long  time  ago,  when  he  had. first  read  him  the  poem: 
"Mary  Jane  commands  the  party, 
Peter  leads  the  rear; 
Feet  in  time,  alert  and  hearty. 
Each  a  Grenadier." 

Jeremy  liked  that  poem — all  except  the  Mary  Jane 
part — so  father  substituted  Jeremy  for  Mary  Jane,  and 
that  pleased  him: 

"Jeremy  commands  the  party, 
Peter  leads  the  rear;" 

The  little  boy  looked  up  again  at  the  sky.  All  the 
stars  in  the  world  were  shining  now.  He  could  see  the 
bowl  of  the  Dipper,  and  the  stars  that  formed  its  long- 
handle,  it  would  be  fun  if  he  and  his  Grenadiers  could 
march  right  up  to  the  sky  and  bring  the  dipper  back 
with  them.    Wouldn't  father  be  proud  of  him? 


"Hi,  there,  grenadiers,"  he  called. 

His  mother  looked  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"You'd  better  come  in  now,  Jeremy.  People  will 
think  you're  queer  if  you  play  in  the  dark  and  talk  to 
yourself." 

He  entered  the  house — a  little  boy  in  a  blue  sweater, 
carrying  a  wooden  sword  and  a  paper  hat.  The  stars 
were  shut  outside. 

Marya  Mihalovitch 

L.  L.  Canfield  '28 

It  was  on  the  first  of  April  that  Pyotr  Mihalovitch, 
former  Russian  gentleman,  fell  down  the  cellar  steps 
and  broke  his  neck.  Marya  was  riding  home  from  the 
funeral  with  her  best  friend,  Cheta  Chokovitch. 

Spring  was  just  beginning  to  bring  out  her  green 
frills  and  early  flowers  and  to  put  away  the  ugly 
things  of  winter.  It  was  but  fitting  that  Pyotr  Milhalo- 
vitch  should  go  with  them. 

So  thought  Marya  as  she  jogged  up  and  down  to  the 
jolting  of  the  carriage.  But  she  merely  said  in  a 
mournful  tone,  pushing  back  the  veil  from  her,  shapely 
profile,  "Yes,  funerals  are  expensive.  But  as  you  say, 
one  must  provide  a  decent  burial.    That  takes  money." 

"But  surely,  Marya  Mihalovitch,  you  don't  begrudge 
him  this — last  service?" 

"I — begrudge?  No  I  don't  begrudge  it;  but  all  the 
same  it  is  annoying.  It  would  give  Pyotr  a  great  deal 
of  joy  to  think  that,  even  in  death,  he  could  make  my 
life  a  little  more  miserable.  Why  should  I  desire  to 
waste  money  on  a  man  who  has  not  given  me  one 
kopeck  in  five  years?" 

"That  is  true.  He  neglected  you  shamefully.  But 
when  you  married  him  he  was  well  off?" 

"Well  enough.  He  came  from  a  good  family.  But  he 
was  offal.    I  found  that  out  soon  enough." 

"He  mistreated  you?" 

"He  was  mean  from  the  second  week  of  our  mar- 
riage— that  was  six  years  ago — " 

"But  he  had  financial  difficulties?  Even  in  Hamburg 
we  heard  that.  And  that  his  family  was  very  hard  on 
him — " 

"Oh,  yes,  he  lost  his  position.  But  you  couldn't  blame 
his  brother-in-law.  Pyotr  wouldn't  work.  He  was  lazy. 
Every  one  in  the  world  was  a  fool  but  he,  Pyotr  Mihalo- 
vitch. He  could  have  run  the  business;  he  could  have 
done  anything  if  people  would  listen  to  him.  I  had  to 
listen  to  him,  hour  by  hour,  talking  about  himself,  'I, 
I,  I,'  from  morning-  till  night.  He  had  the  soul  of  a 
chattering  monkey!" 

"I  know,"  nodded  the  other,  "my  father's  brother 
was  like  that,  shiftless.  He  was  a  professor  of  lan- 
guages, but  he  lost  his  position  three  times  in  as  many 
years." 

A  little  rose  spot  appeared  at  the  base  of  Marya 
Mihalovitch's  white  neck. 


STOEBENER^S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.     6222  FrankstovvTV  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 
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"Pyotr  couldn't  keep  a  job  more  than  a  week;  then 
he  took  a  week  to  drink  it  up.  He  always  smelled  of 
vodka  and  before  long  there  was  his  fuzzy,  untidy  hair 
and  his  dirty  finger-nails, — ugh."  Cheta  shivered  in 
sympathy.    Marya  threw  back  her  veil. 

"There  I  was — supposed  to  live  in  the  same  room 
with  such  a  man.  I,  who  could  have  married  half  a 
dozen  others!  But  he  was  a  coward  at  heart.  I  kept 
him  off,  made  him  sleep  in  the  kitchen  with  the  dogs. 
I  got  so  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  his  comings  and 
gomgs;  I  was  too  busy  with  the  management  of  the 
house.  Yes,  I,  Marya  Lvovna,  keeping  a  boarding 
house! — But  you  know  all  this  Cheta,  I've  told  you  be- 
fore." 

"Yes,  it  was  horrible  for  you,  dear  friend,  horrible." 

"But  the  worst  of  it  was  he  was  always  quarreling. 
Quarreling  with  my  lodgers!    Ah,  the  louse!" 

Cheta  Chokovitch  began  to  think  it  was  time  to 
soothe  her  companion,  so  to  turn  the  conversation  she 
said:  "Speaking  of  lodgers,  I  hear  you  have  a  new 
one — a  certain  Anton  Ivanovitch,  a  young  doctor.  They 
say  he  is  outrageously  handsome?" 

"Anton  Ivanovitch?"  said  Marya,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  "Oh,  he  isn't  so  much."  But  she  blushed  and 
moved  her  hands,  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Here  the  horses  came -to  a  sudden  halt,  the  door  flew 
open  and  the  women  alighted.  Other  carriages  were 
drawing  up.  The  two  went  into  the  house.  Cheta 
turned  into  the  parlor  to  join  the  other  guests.  Marya 
lingered  a  moment  in  the  hall.  Anton  Ivanovitch  was 
there.  When  they  stood  together  she  was  almost  as 
tall  as  he. 

"There's  an  end  of  your  trouble,  Marya  Mihalo- 
vitch." 

She  looked  at  him  tenderly. 

"Always  comes  the  cloud  before  the  sun." 

She  went  upstairs  and  tossed  her  wedding-ring  into 
a  bureau  drawer. 

"My  God,"  said  Anton  Ivanovitch  leaning  against  the 
door  post,  "what  beautiful  eyes!" 


•♦+at;++- 

Silver  Flame 

(A  Dancing  Girl) 

Helen  Gordon  '28 

Splinter  of  lightening 
Child  without  name 

She  poises  a  moment — • 
A  silver  flame. 

Wisp  of  the  ether 
Forced  into  birth; 

Never  quite  prisoned — 
Not  wholly  of  earth. 


An  unsheathed  daggar 
Flung  through  the  night. 

Green  jeweled  and  vibrant, 
Cold  sliver  of  light. 

Child  without  soul. 
Child  without  name 

Ephemeral,  aery: 
Swift  silver  flame! 


The  Golden  Apple 

Rachel  L.  Carson 
Paris  settled  his  wreath  of  myrtle  leaves  at  a  more 
becoming  angle  on  his  golden  curls.  He  looked  em- 
barrassed. He  was  used  to  women,  but  he  preferred 
to  take  them  singly.  Coming  in  threes  that  way,  was 
disconcerting.  And  with  such  a  deucedly  awkward 
question,  too.  Of  course,  he  was  no  mean  judge  of 
beauty,  and  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  say  who  was  the 
prize-winner  of  the  trip.  It  was  embarrassing,  though, 
to  shout  your  decision  from  the  hill-tops.  The  prac- 
tical side  had  to  be  looked  at,  too.  If  he  slighted  Juno's 
beauty,  Jupiter  might  make  things  lively  for  him. 
Thunder-bolts  weren't  easily  dodged  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ida.  On  the  other  hand,  Vulcan,  Venus'  hus- 
band, forged  the  thunder-bolts.  If  he  could  be  flattered 
into  holding  up  the  source  of  supply — there  might  be 
something  in  that.  As  for  Minerva,  she  couldn't  do 
much  but  stir  up  a  war.  Her  stock  was  a  little  low 
on  Mount  Olympus.  Of  course,  a  war  would  be  bad 
for  the  sheep  market,  and  would  interfere  with  busi- 
ness generally.   And  with  a  dull  season  at  best. 

Paris  rubbed  his  curls  thoughtfully  and  looked  at 
the  golden  apple.  He  wished  some  one  would  say  some- 
thing. The  silence  was  becoming  awkward,  but  he 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind. 

Juno  looked  about  for  a  stone  to  sit  on.  She  was 
annoyed,  but  tried  not  to  show  it.  She  knew  she  was 
less  beautiful  when  she  was  angry.  Jupiter  once  had 
the  aff'rontery  to  tell  her  that  she  looked  positively  ugly 
when  she  quarreled  with  him.  It  hurt  her  dignity  to 
be  here  contesting  with  these  other  upstart  goddesses. 
Who  were  they,  compared  with  her,  a  queen?  No  one 
seemed  to  remember  her  position.  She  had  to  be  con- 
tinually asserting  herself.  Why,  they  even  flirted  with 
Jupiter  under  her  very  nose! 

She  looked  at  Paris.  Attractive  youth !  Must  be  very 
dull,  however.  One  would  think  he  was  having  difficulty 
in  making  up  his  mind.  As  if  he  would  dare  hand  the 
prize  to  any  but  the  queen  of  the  gods!  Besides,  what 
were  the  others  to  look  at?  Minerva,  the  pedantic,  in 
her  tiresome  armor.  No  feminine  charm-  whatever. 
Venus,  well,  Juno  had  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  her  beauty.  But  she  was  so  immature. 
Her  so-called  charm  lay  in  misty,  diaphanous  garments, 
and  in  girlish  blushes,  which  Juno  strongly  suspected 
were  artificial.  How  could  men  fuss  over  her  when  a 
really  beautiful  woman  was  to  be  seen? 

Juno  rose,  conscious  that  she  had  never  looked  better 
ni  her  life.  She  deigned  to  smile  at  Paris,  who  was 
sketching  something  on  the  grass  with  his  shepherd's 
crook. 

"Before  you  make  up  your  mind,  Paris,"  she  said, 
"I  have  a  word  of  advice  for  you.  You  are  a  young 
man  and  must  look  to  the  future.  You  will  not  always 
tend  sheep  on  Mount  Ida.  When  you  give  me  the 
golden  apple,  unlimited  wealth  shall  be  yours." 

Minerva  smiled  contemptuously.  Juno  was  really 
amusing.  She  betrayed  how  little  she  knew  about  men  ■ 
to  make  such  an  appeal  to  the  young  shepherd.  No 
wonder  she  didn't  g-et  along  with  Jupiter.  Absolutely 
tactless!  No  enterprising  young  man  would  be  satis- 
fied with  just  piling  up  gold.  What  he  wanted  was 
fame,  renown  won  on  the  battle-field,  the  glory  of  an 
Achilles.  Minerva  had  no  doubt  about  Paris'  choice, 
once  he  had  heard  her  promises.  Juno  was  an  old  fool, 
who  didn't  know  when  she'd  had  enough.  Venus  was  a 
disgraceful  vamp.  Any  sensible  man  ought  to  see 
through  her. 
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"Paris,"  she  said,  magnificently  ignoring  Juno  and 
Venus,  "I  wouldn't  start  counting  your  gold  just  yet. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  what  I  can  grant  you, 
1  will  give  you  courage  and  strength  in  war  which  will 
make  Hector  insignificant.  Your  father  Priam  will  de- 
spise you  no  longer.  Your  glory  will  be  unchallenged 
in  Troy  and  Greece." 

Pans  looked  impressed.  Minerva  felt  her  triumph. 
She  took  a  step  forward,  onto  the  foot  of  her  pet  owl, 
who  was  dozing  in  the  grateful  shade  of  her  garments. 
He  uttered  a  terrified  hoot.  Minerva's  dignity  was  ir- 
reparably shattered.  Juno  smiled  maliciously.  Venus 
gigg'led.    Her  dimples  were  bewitching. 

For  almost  the  first  time,  Venus  looked  at  Paris. 
While  the  others  had  been  talking,  she  had  amused  her- 
self by  trying  to  count  the  sheep  that  dotted  the  green 
hill.  When  she  grew  tired  of  that,  she  watched  the 
white-caps  far  out  on  the  Aegean.  For  her,  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  held  little  interest.  She  knew  men. 
In  fact,  being  tied  to  that  ugly  Vulcan,  she  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  study  men  in  general.  Women  with 
handsome  husbands  were  too  much  occupied  in  keeping 
them  away  from  other  women  to  look  at  any  one  else. 
Venus  was  beautiful,  and  she  knew  it.  She  was  young. 
She  was  known  to  be  the  belle  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Paris  would  choose  her,  of  course.  She  looked  into  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

'■Come  now,  Paris,''  she  laughed.  "What  does  any 
man  want  most  of  all?  The  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world  for  his  wife,  of  course.  I  will  give  her  to 
you." 

Paris  held  up  the  golden  apple  by  its  glittering  stem. 
He  looked  at  Juno,  then  at  Minerva.  His  gaze  passed 
on  to  Venus.   The  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world — 

He  tossed  the  apple  lightly  into  Venus'  waiting 
hands. 

"You  win." 

Venus  caught  it.  She  put  its  gleaming  roundness  to 
her  white  teeth.  Then  she  raised  it  invitingly  to  Paris' 
lips. 

"Have  a  bite?" 

Romantic  Ruth 

Helen  Gordon  '^8 

I'm  sure  you'll  pardon  Ruth  for  being  romantic.  She 
has  such  lovely  brown  eyes,  and  she  really  discovered 
Barrie  for  us.  For  weeks  she  called  every  charming- 
thing  she  ran  across — "Tommy" — the  salmon  geranium 
in  the  window,  the  little  terrier  that  begged  so  wist- 
fully for  caramels.  Even  the  postman  with  the  appeal- 
ing blue  eyes  didn't  escape — though  I'll  swear  his  name 
was  George.  Ruth  took  to  poetry  when  the  rest  of  us 
were  still  reading  newspaper  serials,  and  she  used  to 
model  cupids   instead   of   cracking   nuts  for   the   fudge. 

Last  summer,  Ruth  drifted  into  a  strange  acquaint- 
ance with  a  crowd  of  Swedes.  I  haven't  any  idea  how 
it  happened,  but  if  you  knew  Ruth,  you  might  under- 
stand. She  was  always  going  off  on  little  jaunts  by 
herself — -"adventuring,"  she  called  it.  It  must  have 
been  an  odd  adventure  that  dropped  her  into  the  midst 
of  these  tow-headed  Swedes.  Personally,  I  have  noth- 
ing against  them  except  that  they  wear  their  trousers 
too  short.  Have  you  ever  noticed  what  funny  ankles 
most  men  have? 

Ruth  particularly  liked  one  called  Eugene.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  and  talked  to  her  about 
Nietzsche.  That  flattered  Ruth  immensely,  for  she 
likes  people  to  think  her  deep.  Imagine!  Deep!  With 
eyes  like  that!  Every  Saturday  night  Ruth  and  Eugene 
started  off  in  his  funny  little  Ford,  and  ended  up  at 
some  outdoor  gathering  place  where  the  Swedes  met 
and  sang  songs  of  the  Swedish  homeland,  and  ate 
cheese    sandwiches.     It    must    have    been    screamingly 


funny  to  see  them  standing  around  gravely  booming 
out  Swedish  cradle  songs — but  I'll  wager  Ruth  never 
smiled !  Ruth  is  so  romantic  I  She  says  she  loved 
every  one;  they  were  so  earnest.  Of  course,  they  must 
have  been  earnest ! 

One  night  Ruth  and  Eugene  were  coming  home.  He 
was  talkmg  about  Kant.  Kant  is  the  philosopher  every 
one  knows  about,  but  no  one  knows  what.  Eugene  had 
arrived  at  a  breathing  point  when  without  so  much  as 
drawing  to  the  roadside,  he  said:  "Miss  Ruth,  you  are 
a  very  capable  girl,  I  think.  You  are  only  eighteen, 
and  yet  you  have  not  the  silliness  of  most  girls.  I  am 
a  widower,  and  I  have  two  little  girls.  I  think  you  have 
a  good  temper,  because  you  are  plump  and  you  smile 
always.  You  are  strong,  too,  and  you  could  sweep.  You 
would  be  nice  to  get  along  by.  Why  do  you  not  say 
anything?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  sav."  (Oh  Ruth!  Romantic  Ruth! 
Original  Ruth!) 

"You  know,  Miss  Ruth  I  am  asking  you  to  marry 
me?" 

"Yes." 

"What  do  you  say  to  me?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't."  Romantic  Ruth — your  first 
proposal. 

"I  was  afraid.  Miss  Ruth,  you  might  not.  You  think 
perhaps  I  am  too  old,  but  I  think  we  could  get  along 
very  well.  I  will  seek  another  girl  for  a  wife.  I  am 
not  angry,  Miss  Ruth;  I  hope  you  are  not  angry?" 

"No,  Eugene,  I'm  not." 

But  you  knew,  of  course,  Ruth's  alright,  for  she  told 
us,  and  we  all  laughed  for  days.  Needlessly,  I  add, 
that  Ruth  is  still  incurably  romantic ! 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

MISS  NOSS  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances  for  the  Home 
106  SHADY  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 


Have  you  seen  our  last  minute  fashions  in 


Vasha  and  Satin  coats  at  $25.00 
The  New  Spring  and  Sunimer- 
tune  frocks  and  powns,  crea- 
tions of  distinction  for  after- 
noon, dinner  and  evening  wear 
from  Si 6.50  up.  Also  our 
adorable  trunk  felt  and  straw 
hats  reproductions  of  Alphon- 
sine,  Louison  and  Martha  Reg- 
inier,  at  $5.00  and  up. 

Your  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter 
Wardrobe  will  not  be  complete 
without  a  visit  to  our  store. 

Oh  Ye5 .'  Don't  forget  to 
mention  that  you  are  a  P.  C. 
W.  Student  and  you  kvUI  get 
5  9o  off  the  marked  purchase 
price. 


Cj RACE'S  •  231  Oliver  Avenue 
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DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

54  DIAMOND  MARKET 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Goodway  Millinery 

Specializing  in  New  Spring  Hats 
in  all  the  new  materials  and  colors 
at   $5.00     -     $10.00  and  $15.00 

408  Sixth  Avenue  [with  Daniels] 

Opposite  New  Woolworth  Building 
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New  Spring  Frocks 
and  Coats 

Authentic  Latest  Fashions  for 
the  Youthful! 

Fashion'iz,ed  with  all  the  know 
ing  little  touches  that  make  for 
smartness  and  specialized  as  to 
price.  Never  were  their  more 
lovelier  fashions  than  are  ready 
at  this  moment  for  Spring  and 
for  Summer! 

PRICE  VERY  MODERATE 


Qet  it  at  Graff's  .  .  . 

Where  You  Get  the  Best  Hard- 
ware, Sheet  Metal  Work,  House 
Furnishings,  Radios  and  Supplies 

GRAFF  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Hiland  3050  5912  Penn  Avenue 


Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Sherwood 


How  many  of  us  remember  with  what  delight  and 
breathless  interest  we  listened  to  the  tales  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men  and  their  adventurous  lives 
as  outlaws,  living  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  feasting 
on  the  king's  red  deer!"  Sherwood"  carries  us  back 
on  the  wings  of  fancy  to  England  of  old — to  the  Eng- 
land of  battlemented  towers,  of  knightly  deeds  and  of 
legends  steeped  in  fairy  lore.  To  the  well-known  char- 
acters of  the  brave-hearted  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  burly 
little  John,  and  the  jolly  knavish  Friar  Tuck,  Alfred 
Noyes  has  added  the  whimsical  character.  Shadow 
of-a-Leaf — wistful  little  Shadow-of-a-Leaf,  flitting  be- 
tween the  world  of  men  and  that  ruled  over  by  Titania 
and  Oberon.  Alfred  Noyes  has  succeeded  in  picturing 
the  lives  of  his  characters  as  everywhere  surrounded 
by  graceful  fancies  and  delightful  touches  of  nature. 

"Sherwood"  gains  much  of  its  charm  through  the 
exquisite  blending  of  music  and  the  soft  shadowy  play 
of  lights.  The  play  is  written  entirely  in  poetry  which 
adds  to  its  unusual  qualities.  The  action,  though  vig- 
orous and  full  of  character  loses  none  of  its  poetic 
force  throughout  the  play.  This  play  is  one  of  the 
largest,  most  elaborate  productions  ever  undertaken 
here.  "Sherwood"  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  play  ever  put  on  by  the  college. 
The  cast  includes  every  member  of  the  Senior  class. 
The  characters  for  this  play,  which  in  personalities 
have  been  most  carefully  selected  so  that  they  carry  out 
the  poetic  charm  and  atmosphere  which  Alfred  Noyes 
has  so  clearly  defined.  "Sherwood"  will  carry  you 
througli  sofiiy  lighted  forest  glades  into  hollows  half 
hidden  in  ferns,  and  waft  you  into  fairyland. 

Dorothy  Thompson. 


-..^..- 


Lo!  They  Come! 

After  much  speculation  and  heart  palpitation,  the 
stupendous  task  of  choosing  the  nation's  fairest  has 
drawn  to  a  close.  The  choice  of  the  people  stands — 
irrevocable,  unchangeable : 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  of  the  May Anna  Negley 

Her  Maid  of  Honor Henrietta  Spelsberg 

Her  Senior  attendant Mary  Katherine  Reed 

Her  Junior  attendant Esther  Stayman 

Her  Sophomore  attendant Lucretia  Bond 

Her  Freshman  attendant Betty  Lyons 

Selah ! 


Commencement  Program 

Wednesday,  June  1 — 

8:15  P.  M.  Senior  Play,  "Sherwood,"  Alfred  Noyes. 

Thursday,  June  2 — 

8:15  P.  M.  Senior  Play,  "Sherwood,"  Alfred  Noyes. 

Friday,  June  3 — 

4:00  P.  M.  Alumnae  Meeting.   The  Rittenhouse. 
6:00  P.  M.  Alumnae  Dinner,  The  Rittenhouse. 

Saturday,  June  4 — 

S:-30  P.  M.  President's  Reception  and  Illumination 
of  the  Campus. 

Sunday,  June  5 — 

11:00  A.  M.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dr.  William  L.  McEwan. 

5:30  P.  M.  Vespers,  Assembly  Hall,  president, 
Cora  Helen  Coolidge. 

Monday,  June  6 — 

11:00  A.  M.  Commencement  Exercises.  Address, 
Dr.  Rafus  W.  Jones,  Haverford  College. 


.^••^•^ 


May  Day 

Soma  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  plan 
for  the  pageant  as  it  was  described  in  chapel.  The 
vacancies  in  the  cast  caused  by  the  election  of  the 
Queen  and  her  attendants,  have  been  filled  by  other 
girls.  A  French  Minuet  has  been  substituted  for  the 
Maypole  Dance,  one  of  the  entertainments  brought  to 
the  sea  people  from  earth. 

The  material  for  costumes  has  been  selected  and  is 
now  being  cut  and  dyed. 

Many  of  the  dance  groups  have  had  meetings  to  de- 
cide on  a  definite  time  for  practises.  The  groups  in 
which  there  are  Seniors  have  irregular  times  for  prac- 
tise so  that  there  will  not  be  too  much  interference 
with  the  practises  for  the  Senior  play. 

Cameo   Monday,  2 :30;  Wednesdav,  1 :30 

Waves.  .  .Monday,  7:00;  Thursday,  2:30;  Friday,  2:30 
(house  girls) 

As  the  success  of  May  Day  depends  on  the  co.-oper- 
ation  of  the  girls,  it  is  very  important  that  each  girl 
go  to  all  her  practises. 

Remember  your  practise  times  and  WATCH  THE 
BULLETIN  BOARD! 
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Alumnae  News 
Dilworth  Hall  Alumnae  Tea 

About  thirty-five  former  Dilworth  Hall  students  held 
a  tea  in  Berry  Hall,  April  7,  from  three  to  five  o'clock. 
They  decided  to  form  a  Dilvcorth  Hall  branch  of  the 
P.  C.  W.  Alumnae  Association.  Miss  Brownlee  pre- 
sided, and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  McClurg  (Anna  Davison  D.  H.  '12), 
president;  Mrs.  S.  Guy  Little  (Virginia  Wright  D.  H. 
'11),  secretary-treasurer. 

Those  present  were  delightfully  entertained  by  a 
musical  program  by  Virginia  Seaver  and  Lois  White- 
sell. 

Final  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  Decade  VL 
Bridge  to  be  held  in  Assembly  Hall  on  April  23  at 
2:30  o'clock.  Tickets  may  be  secured  from  the  Alumnae 
affice  at  five  dollars  a  table. 

A  Rummage  Sale  will  be  held,  April  27,  28,  29  at 
6235  Penn  Avenue  (next  to  the  Liberty  Theatre). 
Donations  of  clothes,  shoes,  hats,  books,  magazines, 
bric-a-brac,  etc.  will  be  welcome. 

Helen  Moorhead  '26  and  Kay  Sayers  '26  visited  Col- 
lege the  week  end  of  March  20. 

The  P.  C.  W.  Alumnae  of  New  Castle  will  entertain 
Miss  Coolidge  at  luncheon,  Monday,  April  18. 


Tale  Of  A  Singing  Minstrel 

I've  found  a  maid,  a  lovely  maid 
With  eyes  like  brown  wood  fires 

Whose  laugh  is  like  the  fairy  chimes 
That  ring  from  fairy  spires. 

And  she  and  I,  the  two  of  us. 
Shall  travel  down  the  land 
She  by  my  side,  and  I  by  hers 
A  holding  to  her  hand. 

We  first  shall  go  to  old  Cathay 

Where  ships  upon  the  sea 
Exchange  adventures,  strange  and  quaint, 

Like  gossips  taking  tea. 

Then  in  a  little  bamboo  junk 

We'll  travel  to  Japan 
And  ride  about  in  jin-rick-shaws 

And  wave  an  ivory  fan. 

And  then,  methinks,  we'll  take  a  jaunt 

To  Italy  and  Rome 
And  call  upon  the  King  and  Pope 

If  they  should  be  at  home. 

Or  maybe,  run  across  to  Spain 

Where  ladies  dance  all  day — 
Where  men  live  just  to  serenade 

And  children  always  play. 

There  when  my  lovely  maid  and  I — 

Have  traveled  everywhere. 
We'll  set  beside  our  own  log  fire, 

And  I  shall  kiss  her  hair. 


STOEBENER'S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.     6222  Frankstown  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


Evening   Gowns 


Essentia!  to  the  Social  Season 

Dancing,  dining,  parties  and 
theater  make  it  imperative 
for  every  Miss  to  be  cor- 
rectly attired.  She  may 
shop  here  with  that  assur- 
ance where  selections  in- 
clude scores  of  chic  Parisian 
Models  in  ravishing  colors, 
gorgeous  material  and  un- 
usual trimmings. 

MILES  SHOPPE 

"Milei  Ahead  in  Styles" 

Penn  Avenue  at  Frankstown 

East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


H.  G.  '28 


CATiDIES 
Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6oi8  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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Faculty  News 

Miss  Coolidge  represented  the  College  at  the  Swiss- 
vale  Women's  Club,  April  11.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Rockwell,  and  Miss  Goodell.  Numbers  by  Mrs.  Rock- 
well and  Miss  Goodell  will  also  be  included  in  her  pro- 
gram for  the  Beaver  Womens'  Club,  April  29. 

Miss  Marks  left  Sunday  night  for  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
to  attend  the  fifteenth  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars.  The  Convention 
was  held  April  12,  13,  14. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  a  reception 
for  high  school  students  will  be  held  at  the  College, 
April  30,  in  the  afternoon.  The  high  school  juniors  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  will  be  entertained. 

Miss  Coolidge  secured  Dr.  McEwan  as  the  speaker 
for  the  chapel  service  of  Wednesday,  April  13. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Day,  of  the  Christ  Methodist  Church,  was 
the   speaker  on  Good   Friday,  April   15. 

On  Wednesday,  April  20,  the  faculty  and  student 
body  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  Marguerite  L. 
Hubble  speak  on  "Quebec."  Miss  Hubbell  has  a  real 
!ove  for  Quebec,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  give  us  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  beauty  of  the  quaint  old  French 
city.  Dr.  A.  Maris  Boggs  says:  "Miss  Hubbell  is  build- 
ing for  herself  a  reputation  as  a  traveller,  writer,  and 
raconteuse.  She  does  not  lecture,  but  tells  a  story, 
using  a  narrative  form  entirely,  both  in  writing  and 
speaking." 
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Smith  Weekly  Number 

The  Smith  College  Weekly  has  a  most  interesting 
custom  of  having  the  Faculty  edit  an  issue  of  the 
paper.  Serious  and  humorous  articles  are  printed. 
This  seems  like  a  valuable  custom,  for  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with 
Faculty  views.  We  already  have  a  Faculty  basketball 
game  to  display  athletic  prowess — why  not  a  Faculty 
Arrow  for  a  literary  introduction? 

A  series  of  delightful  after  dinner  concerts  have 
been  planned  by  the  music  department  for  the  house 
students.  This  is  something  new,  and  promises  to  add 
to  the  quiet  devotional  spirit  of  Sunday  evenings.  On 
April  10,  those  taking  part  were: 

Marybell  Carroll,  Ruth  Smith Organ  Numbers 

Ruth  Smith,  Lois  Whitesell Organ  and  Piano 

Margaret  Johnston Piano  Number 

Eleanor  Leoies,  Amelie  Lockhart Duet 

In  the  evening,  on  Easter  Sunday,  Miss  Goodell  will 
play  two  organ  numbers:  "Dawn,"  and  "Light,"  by 
Cyril  Jenkins. 


The  Last  Poet 

What  will  the  last  poor  poet  do 
When  all  of  the  songs  are  sung. 

And  all  the  poems  written  down 
And  everything  is  done? 

Hang  his   lyre  on  the  marble   knob 

Of  the  door  of  Fame-to-Be; 
Stick  his  lanirel  on  the  mountain  top — 

Perhaps  it  will  grow  a  tree. 

L.  L.  C. 


¥or  "Mothers  Day' 
the  gift  that  only 
you  can  give 

your  photograph 

May  8th  is  not  a  long  way  off — 

make  an  appointment  today 

Special  rates  for  P.  C.  W.  girls 

J.  D.  Strickler 

MONTROSE  3436 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

MISS  NOSS  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances  for  the  Home 
106  SHADY  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 


'28. 


Alice  In  Blunderland 

The  White  Rabbit  flicked  an  ear  meditatively;  Alice 
paused  to  note  the  effect  of  what  she  had  just  read  to 
him.  The  White  Rabbit  flicked  the  other  ear.  He  was 
thinking. 

"He  who  deceives  himself,"  Alice,  murmured,  "is 
worse  than  he  who  deceives  others." 

"Yes,  umph,  yes,"  snuffled  the  White  Rabbit, 
"Humph,  oh,  no!" 

Alice  sat  up  very  straight.  "No?"  she  said,  "My, 
yes!"  She  had  the  nucleus  of  a  good  idea,  so  she 
hurried  on.  "Now,  if  I  deceive  myself,  I  shall  also  de- 
ceive others. 

The  White  Rabbit  whirled  upon  her,  quite  forgetful 
of  his  usual  urbanity,  "You  wont,"  he  snuffled,  "That's 
the  joke.  If  you  fool  yourself  about  yourself,  you'll 
fool  no  one  else.  If  you  rationalize  yourself  into  think- 
ing, you  can  write  themes,  you'll  live  happily  ever 
after — if  your  skin  is  thick  enough !  That's  the  joke. 
If  you  think  you  can't  write  themes,  nobody  will  be 
deceived,  because  you  can't  wi-ite  if  you  think  you 
can't.  Either  way,  the  whole  idea's  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion!" 

He  was  growing  quite  heated,  and  Alice  was  worried, 
for  his  blood  pressure  was  more  than  it  had  been  in 
his  younger  days.  "What  ninny  wrote  that  essay?"  he 
snapped,  "Umph,  T.  T. !  Doesn't  'know  his  carrots.'  I 
tell  you,  'doesn't  know  his  carrots!'  I've  taken  English 
D  in  mv  day,  and  I  know.  I  know!  'There  ain't  no  jus- 
tice!' "' 

Editor's  Note:  Apologies  to  Galsworth's  "Evolu- 
tion." Sara  Johnston,  '30, 
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Believe  It  Or  Not! 

'Tis  Springtime!  Our  Alma  Mater  is  invaded  by  the 
glorious,  carefree  spirit  of  the  Spring  that  has  inspired 
poets  since  the  seasons  began.  Everything  is  fresh  but 
the  Freshmen!  Where  are  those  light-hearted  irre- 
sponsible children  who  bloomed  so  greenly  in  the 
autumn.  Have  they  faded  in  their  process  of  growing? 
Ah,  no!  Their  greenness  has  gone,  it  is  true.  They  are 
the  budding  master  minds  of  tomorrow's  scholastic 
blooms.  While  the  fancies  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  the  upper  classmen,  "lightly  turn  to  love,"  the 
fancies  of  these  tender  young  things  have  developed 
into  serious  thought.  Why  has  no  poet  ever  paid 
tribute  to  the  Springtime  spirit  of  a  college  Freshman, 
spending  a  sunshiny  afternoon  frolicking  among  the 
leaves  of  a  term  paper  in  the  fields  of  literature! 
Evenings,  when  the  same  tired  spirit  must  transform 
itself  into  something  light  and  graceful  to  learn  to 
dance  and  skip  for  the  coming  May  Day.  Heads  grow 
heavy  and  droop  with  the  knowledge  that  "Finals"  may 
pull  young  flowers  from  their  surroundings — roots  and 
all !  But  the  final  plucking  is  still  in  the  future.  And 
in  the  meantime,  the  Freshmen  bloom  as  sunflowers 
with  their  faces  toward  the  sun.  May  the  measles 
never  splotch  their  hopeful  countenances. 

M.  P.  '30. 


Spring  Fever 

Spring  Fever,  has  for  a  long  time  been  misunder- 
stood. That  long  suffering,  wearied  ennui  which  attacks 
the  best  of  us  is  not  Spring  Fever;  that  is  the  tail  end 
of  winter.  The  real  Spring  Fever  is  the  whirlwind  of 
energy  which  drops  in  upon  us  about  the  first  of  April. 
It  is  manifested  in  house  cleaning,  the  purchasing  of 
garden  tools,  the  undertaking  of  impossible  feats  of 
dressmaking,  and  in  taking  long  rides  on  the  moving 
van.  The  germ  that  causes  this  prevalent  and  con- 
tagious disease  is  the  spirit  of  change.  This  little  germ, 
somehow  or  other,  left  off  biting  the  house  cleaning 
victims,  and  attacked  the  Arrow.  We  are  breath- 
lessly suggesting — Change!  Something  different;  some- 
thing new! 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  for  a  long  time,  that 
we.  could  more  profitably  be  something  different.  We 
are  strictly  a  newspaper.  A  newspaper,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  better  fitted  to  fill  the  needs  of  a  larger  college.  Our 
news,  that  is,  the  most  important,  is  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  and  on  the  calendar  long  enough  for 
every  one  to  be  well-acquainted  with  what  is  going  to 
happen.  As  for  the  things  that  have  happened,  they 
are  circulated  freely  among  the  student  body,  and 
usually  by  the  time  they  reach  the  Arrow,  they  are, 
as  far  as  news  value  is  concerned,  dead.  What  we  need 
in  the  place  of  a  newspaper,  is  a  forum  paper.  There 
are  constantly  questions  that  rise  within  the  student 
body  that  could  be  profitably  submitted  to  discussion. 
Problems  that  seem  big  and  ominous  in  "bull  sessions" 
would  lose  their  false  importance  in  the  publicity  of 
general  discussion.  Obviously,  there  would  be  greater 
mterest  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  in  a  paper 
like  this,  and  who  knows'.' — some  miraculous  potion  of 
"interest"  might  pervade  the  college  to  such  an  extent 
that  voluntary  contributions  (literary,  we  mean)  might 
be  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  staff! 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  news  be  excluded  alto- 
gether. News  is  important  if  it  is  neivs.  We  merely 
suggest  that  this  part  of  the  paper  could  well  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  forum  and  literary  part  in  a  college 
as  small  as  ours.  Thus  hath  the  Spring  Fever  germ 
bit!  Think  it  over. 

H.  G.  '28. 


Something  Ought  To  Be  Done  About  This! 

It's  all  very  well  to  make  the  basket  ball  champs 
feel  good,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  it  too 
far!  This  business  of  the  banquet,  for  instance.  It  was 
all  right  to  give  the  Sophomores  a  dinner  at  the  Schenr 
ley  Hotel  last  year,  but  this  year! — the  same  class! — 
isn't  that  just  a  little  unreasonable?  Think  what  this 
diet  of  delectable  viands  may  do  to  their  crude  young 
palates !  May  not  the  zest  for  the  simple  home  fare, 
the  beans,  cabbage,  and  spinach,  be  utterly  destroyed 
by  contact  with  quail  on  toast,  and  lemon  ice  meringue? 
Decidedly,  the  danger  is  great!  We  would  modestly 
suggest  a  solution.  Why  not  give  the  Juniors  the  glory 
and  honor  of  the  championship,  and  confer  the  purely 
material  function  of  consuming  the  dinner  upon — The 
Arrow  Staff ! 
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Campus  Happenings 


Dramatic  Club 

"Well,  this  is  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for,"  sighed 
a  feminine  voice  in  P.  C.  W.  halls,  "and  that  is  that 
this  month's  poor  little  allowance  won't  have  to  pay 
for  Dramatic  Club  pins."  But  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
death  knell  sounded — "The  pins  have  come!"  And  so 
they  had  arrived  on  scheduled  time.  No  delay,  no  mis- 
takes— all  efficiency  and  correctness.  Just  watch  for 
them.  These  are  the  first  pins  the  club  has  had,  and 
they  are  good  looking,  to  say  the  least. 

But  this  pin  business  is  only  a  minor  item  to  the 
credit  of  the  club.  The  biggest  thing  they've  done  this 
year  is  to  help  swell  the  costume  chest,  and  best  of 
all,  purchase  stage  equipment  in  the  form  of  dimmers 
and  spotlights.  So,  when  the  curtain  of  the  P.  C.  W. 
stage  goes  up  on  the  next  moonlight  scene,  and  two 
lovers  bask  in  the  silver  beams — just  remember  that 
it's  all  because  of  the  big  old  spots  and  the  dimmers. 

Dramatic  club  is  always  indebted  to  Miss  Kerst  for 
her  help  and  support.  'This  year  Miss  Croff  has  been 
invited  into  the  group  of  ardent  boosters.  She  came  as 
a  representative  of  the  English  department  to  help  us 
dramatize  the  original  plays  of  her  class,  and  later  to 
give  us  a  fascinating  talk  at  Dramatic  Club  meeting. 
Those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  coming 
into  contact  with  Miss  Croff  before,  have  enjoyed  her 
association  with  the  club  this  year. 

The  club  is  looking  forward  to  having  Miss  Paul  with 
them  at  the  next  meeting.  Miss  Paul  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  her  P.  C.  W.  friends. 

Whatever  the  club  has  done  in  the  last  few  months, 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  stu- 
dent body.    We  are  grateful  to  you. 
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Phi  Pi 

The  next  meeting  of  Phi  Pi  will  be  held  April  20,  in 
the  form  of  a  genuine  Roman  style  banquet.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  banquet  are  Helen  Bepler,  general  chair- 
man; Edith  Hays,  food  committee;  Lillian  Green, 
costume  committee;  and  Marjorie  Stevenson,  entertain- 
ment committee.  'This  delightful  affair  is  held  to  be 
the  crowning  event  of  the  scheduled  Phi  Pi  meetings. 
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Le  Cercle  Francais 

On  March  9,  a  novel  entertainment  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  musical  reading  in  French  given  by  Vir- 
ginia Gasser,  to  the  melody  of  St.  Saen's  Le  Cygne 
accompanied  by  Edith  Gruskin  at  the  piano,  and  by 
Lois  Whitsell  on  the  violin. 

Mme.  Sans-Gene  et  Beau  Brummel  had  a  renezvous 
at  six  o'clock  Wednesday,  April  13  at  La  Poupee  Val- 
sante.  Ah-h-h-h!  La  gaite,  les  charmes  de  danse,  la 
belle  musiciue,  le  parfum  de  fleurs,  les  gallants  gentil- 
hommes,  et  les  jolies  demoiselles,  les  toilettes  exquises, 
les  joyaux  resplendissants,  les  viands  merveilleux,  les, 
vins  extraordinaires  les  divertissments  et  les  nou- 
veautes,  et  surtout  le  bon  service — on  y  trouvera  tous. 


Omega 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Collidge,  Wednesday,  April  13,  when  she 
entertained  the  members  of  Omega.  Miss  Coolidge  pre- 
sented a  Stevenson  program,  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Rockwell  and  Miss  Goodell. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Omega  has  changed 
its  policy  concerning  the  short  story  contest.  Formerly, 
it  has  been  conducted  in  the  spring,  and  the  winner 
announced  in  the  fall.  This  year,  the  contest  will  be 
concluded  in  the  Spring.  Information  concerning  it 
and  the  reward  of  the  winner  will  be  given  the  week 
of  April  18. 


I.  R.  C> 

The  International  Relations  Club  was  fortunate  in 
having-  as  its  speaker  at  the  April  meeting — Miss  Laura 
Branson,  State  secretary  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  she  spoke  on  the  horror  of  war — 
of  the  16,000  lives  which  were  sacrificed  every  hour  of 
the  great  war,  of  the  total  loss  of  337,000,000  and  of 
the  expenses  of  one  hour  of  the  great  war  equalling 
the  endowment  of  the  larger  universities.  Of  her  re- 
cent travels  abroad,  she  referred  to  the  great  economic 
losses  of  the  countries  envolved  and  she  told  of  the 
pathetic  orphans  whose  lives  were  ruined  by  the  losses 
of  parents  in  the  Great  War.  Miss  Branson  further 
pointed  out  it  was  not  only  the  soldiers  who  suffered  in 
event  of  war,  but  the  youths  of  the  countries.  Questions 
between  small,  weak,  undeveloped  countries  and  large 
nations  are  ever  liable  to  arise  and  are  one  cause  of 
war;  but  a  larger  and  more  vital  cause  for  war  lies 
in  Economic  Imperialism  where  large  prospering  na- 
tions secure  commercial  concessions  in  a  small  weak 
country  and  exploit  it  for  their  own  private  good. 
Another  cause  for  war  lies  in  the  race  for  armaments. 
The  next  war  is  sure  to  be  the  cemetery  of  civilization 
for  by  the  new  discoveries  of  science  not  only  would 
the  soldiers  be  sacrificed,  but  countries  will  go 
down  to  destruction;  disease  germs  spread  scientifically 
will  kill  whole  countries  while  poisoned  waters  and 
poisoned  gases  will  kill  whole  communities. 

The  root  to  the  armaments  lies  in  the  reduction  by 
international  agreement,  but  as  long  as  United  States 
fosters  the  spirit  of  militarism  in  the  form  of  coni- 
pulsary  military  training  in  the  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities and  spreads  propaganda  in  the  form  of  "Citi- 
zens Military  Training  Camps — Let's  go"  cancelation 
stamps  on  letters,  the  foreign  nations  will  not  believe 
America  capable  of  a  peace  policy.  War  is  not  in- 
evitable, but  disputes  are  inevitable  between  nations, 
and  these  must  be  solved  by  the  law  of  reason.  The 
one  remedy  lies  in  making  war  an  international  crime 
just  as  duelling,  piracy  and  slavery  were  proved 
crimes.  The  woman's  part  lies  in  spreading  the  peace 
policy  and  in  educating  the  youth  of  the  country 
against  war.  The  way  to  peace  lies  in  International 
understanding. 
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Ukelele  Cluh 

Things  look  blue  at  times,  but  grow  roseate  again 
before  long.  At  a  meeting  after  Student  Government 
on  April  7,  our  club  showed  much  renewed  interest. 
"Let's  all  promise  to  come  out  to  the  meetings  every 
Wednesday,  and  undoubtedly  we'll  have  good  times!" 
Agreed !  "This  new  spirit  speaks  well  for  the  success  of 
our  bunch  this  year — it  is  phenomenal  (almost)  to  have 
a  club  keep  up  interest,  so  to  have  more  than  ever  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  surely  an  unique  occurrence. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  first  of  the  class  Y.  W.  meetings  in  charge  of 
the  seniors  with  Isabel  Epley  as  leader  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th.  An  Easter  program  was  given 
and  the  Y.  W.  choir  sang  an  Easter  number.  Dr. 
Young  was  the  speaker. 

Rachel  Stevenson  conducted  a  short  business  meet- 
ing before  the  regular  meeting.  The  incoming  Y.  W. 
president,  Virginia  Roy,  was  elected. 

.••^■•. 

Juvenile  Diamatic's 

Every  year,  in  the  spring  time,  the  spoken  English 
classes  indulge  their  suppressed  desires  for  dramatics. 
There  are  prolonged  and  bloody  battles  with  the  organ 
students  for  the  possession  of  the  chapel. 

"How  can  we  put  on  a  play  if  we  can't  have  any 
stage?" 

"What  would  I  do  if  Miss  Goodell  came  walking  along 
and  found  me  sitting  outside,  and  you  in  here?" 

Echo  answers  nothing.  The  question  is  unsolved  even 
now,  but  in  spite  of  the  monstrous  difficulties,  masterly 
productions  are  brought  forth.  No  one  who  saw  Mary 
DeMott  and  Ellen  Conner  angelling  over  the  stage  last 
year  will  deny  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Miss  Kerst  stages 
these  productions  with  purely  altruistic  motives.  We 
think  she  foresaw  the  frightful  weariness  that  falls 
upon  one  after  the  completion  of  her  third  term  paper, 
and  her  one  thousand  and  ninth  page  of  history  read- 
ing; so  this  little  form  of  diversion  has  been  created 
that  exhausted  upper  classmen  may  drop  in  and  take 
their  ease.  Personally  we  would  never  miss  a  single 
presentation  of  Trysting  Place  or  The  Neighbors. 


One  Has  Ones  Diversions 

Dr.   Scott:   Miss  Canfield,  d'you  know  the  nickname 
we  find  for  St.  John  in  the  Synoptics? 
Miss  Canfield:    (dreamily)   Jack? 

Credit  for  this  due  to  M.  L.  S. 


Time 

I  shall  spend  a  moment  to  enjoy 

Fragrance  from  a  tall  brisk-scented  pine; 
I  shall  waste  an  hour  to  decoy 

Brown-clad  fledglings  from  their  native  vine. 
I'll  invest  most  heavily  in  mirth 

Love  shall  have  the  half  of  my  life's  years — 
Grief  shall  find  me  miserly  and  dearth 

Only  shall  I  yield  to  bootless  tears. 
In  regrets  why  spend  my  hours  when 
I  shall  have  eternity  for  them! 

L.  L.  C.  '28. 
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Spring 

Slowly  opened  the  pale  blue  covers  of  a  thin  volume, 
and — out  stepped  Marcelline!  Charming!  Bewitching! 
With  spring  and  yellow  daffodils  all  around,  she  gaily 
tripped  down  the  magic  of  Broadway.  "Gaily  tripped?" 
No;  that  s  wrong,  though  I'll  admit  our  best  writers  do 
use  it.  But  tripped  is  much  too  awkward.  Marcelline 
gaily  pirouetted  down  Broadway;  only  she  went  for- 
ward instead  of  round  and  round.  She  was  wearing 
that  very  charming  thing  that  is  neither  yellow  nor 
brown — yellow  being-  too  blatantly  summer,  and  brown, 
in  spring? — never!  If  I  were  to  pin  myself  down  to 
something  very  definite,  I  should  say  creamy  cham- 
pagne, with  a  bit  of  the  foamy  cream  somewhere  near 
the  lowest  edge  (not  so  very  low,  at  that)  also  gaily 
pirouetting  and  drifting.  Marcelline  was  singing  with- 
in her  heart,  for  she  was  superbly  conscious  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  that  morning  so  beautiful 
as  the  little  lady  who  traveled  along  beside  her  in  the 
shiny  plate  glass  windows.  No,  that  is  wrong.  Even 
as  she  thought  it,  Marcelline  caught  sight  of — 

Hyacinth! 
Now,  I  don't  pretend  to  explain  it;  one  just  doesn't 
explain  parents,  but  "Hyacinth"  is  what  a  delirious 
mamma  and  papa  called  their  first  born — some  score 
of  years  ago.  How  well  it  suits  him !  Close  your  eyes 
with  me  a  moment.  There — you  have  it?  Something 
white  and  pliant,  something  delicate  and  (figurative 
please!)  smelling  of  dew  drenched  dawu.  (Perhaps 
one  might  say  dew  sprinkled  dawn,  to  avoid  the  d's,  but 
the  meaning'  is  not  quite  the  same.) 

Ah!  As  Marcelline  sees  Hyacinth,  Hyacinth  surely 
sees  Marcelline,  and  of  course,  spring,  dew,  daffodils — 
Hyacinth!  But,  alas,  one  can't  walk  up  to  a  strange 
young  man  -and  casually,  if  breathlessly,  remark,  (even 
on  Broadway  in  the  spring)  "You  are  quite  the  most 
devastatingly  lovely  creature  I  have  ever  seen.  I  love 
you."  One  simply  can't!  Was  Marcelline  then  to  con- 
tinue her  stroll  unaccompanied,  but  for  the  dull  little 
creature  who  would  plod  along  beside  her  in  the  plate 
glass?  Not  Marcelline!  (To  be  spoken  slowly  and 
distinctly.)  In  her  hand,  her  left  hand,  she  carried 
a  coin  and  a  handkerchief.  The  French  know  what 
they're  about  when  they  say  "mouchoir";  it's  so  much 
prettier.  This  one  was  fashioned  of  special  mouchoir 
material.  I  don't  know  what  the  designers  call  it,  but 
I  would  suggest  aureate !  I  think  aureate  would  be  an 
exquisite  name  for  fly  away  goods.  The  edges,  I'm  sure, 
were  tipped  with  sun,  for  as  Marcelline  moved  her 
hand,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  .gold.  This  bit  of 
aureate  and  gold  nestled  one  moment  in  Marcelline's 
hand,   and   next — it   fluttered   tragically   to  the   street! 

Now,  a  mouchoir  is  a  fair  thing  in  a  lady's  hand, 
but  on  a  cruel,  unsympathetic  cement  square — a  lost 
dream.  Poor  little  mouchoir  !^ — and  Marcelline  treading 
swiftly  on.  Is  this  your  fate?  To  be  trodden  on  by 
a  plodding,  sensibly  clad  foot,  size  7,  last  b?  No!  We 
have  forgotten  Hyacinth.  Like  his  namesake,  he  bends 
gracefully,  hovers  a  moment,  and  slowly  sways  back  to 
his  upright  nosition,  in  one  hand  the  golden  aureate! 
Now  you  know  him — Hyacinth,  our  Hero!  It  takes  but 
twenty  breaths  for  the  enchanting  god  in  the  plate 
glass  window  to  catch  up  to  the  nymph,  and  avert  the 
tragedy  of  the  almost  lost  mouchoir.  There  seems  to 
be  an  interchange  of  words;  so  the  plate  glass  window 
would  indicate.  A  breeze  comes  up  from  somewhere, 
doubtless  laden  with  yellow  daffodils,  and  wafts  Mar- 
celline on,  by  the  side  of  Hyacinth.  Snuggle  closely 
in  my  lady's  hand,  little  mouchoir,  else  who  would 
there  be  to  pick  you  up  now? 
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"Here,"  says  Hyacinth,  "is  a  chocolate  shop."  Words 
common  enough  in  themselves,  but  formed  of  Hyacinth's 
breath,  released  by  Hyacinth's  mouth,  punctuated  by 
Hyacinth's  eyes — Oh! 

The  little  mouchoir  is  loyally  silent.  No  one  will 
ever  know  just  what  happened  in  the  chocolate  shop. 
There  was  a  moment  when  golden  aureate  was  held 
most  tightly,  then  again  it  almost,  not  quite,  fluttered 
to  the  floor;  then  it  was  pleated,  then  wrapped  around 
one  little  finger,  then  brushed  across  two  smiling  lips. 
That  is  all. 

But  if  mouehoirs  are  silent,  there  are  others  who  are 
not.  An  ogress,  a  frightful  creature,  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  a  most  disheveled  state  from  the  very  bowels 
of  the  chocolate  shop.  Her  hair  streamed,  her  eyes 
glared,  she  breathed  forth  smoke,  and  on  her  arm  she 
carried  what  I  suspect  was  a  damp  dish  cloth.  I  will 
never  know  for  certain.  She  opened  her  mouth,  and 
horrible  sounds  rumbled  forth: 

"Well,  Hi  Anthonopolis!  You  certainly  have  your 
crusty  nerve!  You  always  was  one  to  run  after  the 
skirts,  but  to  bring  one  here — right  to  my  nose — !" 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

Marcelline  haughtily  steped  out  onto  Broadway,  not 
forgetting,  of  course,  to  pay  the  check."  Bitterness, 
gall  and  wormwood!  "Hyacinth,  Hyacinth!  Lovliest  of 
the  Greek  gods!"  Marcelline  winced  at  that  "Greek"! 
No,  better  this  way,  "Hyacinth — lost,  broken — "  in  a 
contrapuntal  minor,  perhaps. 

Of  her  enchanting  adventure  naught  remains  but  the 
golden  aureate  mouchoir.  He  picked  it  up;  He  touched 
it.  What  does  one  do,  now  that  all  is  ashes?  Ashes! 
That's  it!  The  tragic,  frail  token  of  high  romance 
(Hyacinth  romance)    should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes. 


"No,"  says  Marcelline  as  she  strides  along  beside 
the  trim  figure  in  the  plate  glass  window.  "I'll  take 
it  home  and  wash  it.  The  spring  cold  season  is  upon 
us.    I  shall  doubtless  need  it." 

Thereupon — in  stepped  Marcelline,  and  the  pale  blue 
covers  of  a  thin  volume  slowly  closed. 
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Reference  Books  Added  to  Library 

Among  the  new  books  which  have  been  added  to  the 
library  are  the  following: 
Who's  Who,  1927. 
American  Year   Book,   1926. 

U.  S.  Catalogue   Supplement — books  published  July, 
1925— December,   1926. 

Book  Review  Digest,  1926. 
Grainger 

Index  to   Poetry  and  Recitations. 
Stevenson 

Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
Hoyt 

New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 
Appleton 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  6  volumes. 
Champlain 

Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings. 
Mackay 

Pronunciation  of  10,000  Proper  Names. 
Phyfe 

18,000  Words  often  Mispronounced. 
Webster 

New  International  Dictionary. 


Organ  Recital 


p.  C.  W.  statistics 

Various  graphs  and  charts  which  were  made  by  the 
class  in  statistics  showing  certain  prevailing  college  ten- 
dencies have  been  mounted  and  placed  in  Miss  Steven- 
son's office  where  students  may  see  them.  A  large  map 
shows  the  dispersion  of  students  over  the  whole  United 
States;  several  small  area  maps  show  the  dispersion  of 
students  over  districts  thirty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  and 
five  hundred  miles  from  Pittsburgh ;  a  thermometer 
chart  shows  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  P.  C.  W.  from 
1920  to  1927;  still  another  shows  the  percentage  of 
absences  from   classes  during  a  certain  period. 

As  these  display  charts  give  a  vivid  and  accurate 
picture  of  college  tendencies,  they  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  P.  C.  W.  students. 


Entertainment  for  High  School  Juniors 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  the  junior  girls  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  adjacent  suburban  high  schools  will  be  entertained 
at  P.  C.  W.  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  30.  The  main 
part  of  the  program  will  consist  in  the  singing  of  col- 
lege songs  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  presentation  of 
one    act    plays    by    the    Spoken    English    department. 


This  evening,  Friday,  April  29,  Miss  Goodell  will 
present  Marybelle  Carroll,  assisted  by  Sara  Friedman, 
in  the  second  of  the  graduation  recitals  to  be  given  by 
the  Music  Department.  We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar 
with  Miss  Carroll's  musical  ability  to  appreciate  the 
treat  in  store  for  us  when  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  her 
at  her  best,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with  great  anti- 
cipation. The  special  feature  of  the  recital  will  be  an 
organ  and  piano  concerto  by  Miss  Carroll  and  Miss 
Friedman. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

1.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor Bach 

2.  Sous  les  Bois Durand 

The  Courts  of  Jamslynd Stoughton 

Largo,  New  World  Symphony Dvorak 

Finale  Sonata  in  D  Minor — op.  61 Guilmant 

3.  Concerto    Gregoriano You 

Organ  and  Piano 

I.  Introduzioin  ed  allegro 

II.  Adazio 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 

We  know  that  all  of  Miss  Carroll's  P.  C.  W.  friends 
will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  her 
recital,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  truly  unselfish 
and    invite   their    friends   to    come   and    enjoy    it    also. 


Election  Returns  to  Date 

Student  Government  President Mary  Crawford 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  President Virginia  Ray 

Editor  of  Pennsylvania Helen  Gordon 

Editor  of  The  Arrow Laura  Louise  Canfield 

Business  Manager  of  Pennsylvanian.  .  .  .Betty  Bateman 

Business  Manager  of  The  Arrow Peg  Wooldridge 

Managing  Editor  of  The  Arrow Betty  MacColl 

Athletic  Association  President Bessie  Rosen 

Junior    Representative Frances    Reeder 

Tilly  Graham  was  nominated  for  Student  Govern- 
ment President,  Mary  Lou  Succop  for  Business  Man- 
ager of  The  Arrow,  Betty  Rial  for  Junior  Representa- 
tive, and  Frances  Fulton  and  Betty  Corey  for  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Pennsylvanian. 
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Alumnae  News 

Many  of  the  alumnae  attended  the  Decade  VI  bridge 
held  last  Saturday  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room. 
Forty-five  tables  were  in  play. 

A  rummage  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  P.  C.  W. 
library  fund  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
and  is  being  held  today,  in  the  building  next  to  the 
Liberty  theater. 


The  New  Books 

Many  of  the  new  books  that  will  be  published  this 
spring  promise  to  be  of  value.  In  Harper's  for  April, 
Mr.  Hansen  discusses  some  of  the  important  foreign 
authors  whose  books  will  appear.  Bernard  Quesnay 
will  be  published  by  Andre  Maurois,  the  author  of 
Ariel.  The  Mad  Professor,  Henry  Sudermann's  first 
novel  since  the  Song  of  Songs  deals  with  a  dissolute, 
independent  character  at  the  University  of  Koenigs- 
burg.  Maxim  Gorky  will  release  a  long  novel,  Deca- 
dence; Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  has  The  IReturn  of  Don 
Quixote;  Michael  Arlen,  Young  Men  In  Love,  another 
Mayfair  story.  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  The 
Little  French  Girl,  has  written  The  Old  Countess. 
Maude  Diver  has  written  But  Yesterday,  which  deals 
with  the  influence  of  the  dead  on  the  living.  E.  M. 
Delafield's  new  novel  has  already  been  published — it 
is  Jill,  the  story  of  a  girl  and  her  influence  on  the  lives 
of  other  people.  May  Sinclair  has  written  The  Alling- 
hanes. 

Harper's  for  May  contains  an  equally  inviting  list  of 
new  books.  There  is  Revolt  in  the  Desert,  by  Colonel  T. 
E.  Lawrence  which  "combines  a  history  of  the  war 
with  a  book  of  travel  and  a  social  study  of  other  peo- 
ple," and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hensen,  "easily  the  most 
captivating  book  of  the  season."  William  Beebe's  book 
of  this  spring  is  called  Pheasant  Jungles,  and  deals 
chiefly  with  his  expeditions  into  Burma,  northern  India, 
and  Borneo  in  search  for  strange  pheasants.  William 
0.  Krohn  has  written  In  Borneo  Jungles.  G.  K.  Chester- 
tons  new  collection  of  papers,  The  Outline  of  Society 
will  be  published;  Heywood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech 
have  written  Anthony  Comstock;  Roundsman  of  the 
Lord.  The  "intellectual  vagabondage,"  of  George  Crane 
Cook — to  use  a  term  which  Floyd  Dell  has  made  the  title 
of  a  book — has  given  us  a  delightful  memorial  volume 
in  The  Road  to  the  Temple,  by  Susan  Glaspell.  George 
Crane  Cook  is  best  known  in  New  York  City  for 
founding  the  Provincetown  Players  and  presenting 
Eugene  O'Neill  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  for  his 
intellectual  leadership  of  a  small  but  highly  effective 
group  during  the  last  decade.  Julia  Peterkin  has  writ- 
ten Black  April.  The  Ring  and  the  Book  of  Robert 
Browning  has  been  republished  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  The  Modern  Library  has  published  The 
Philosophy  of  Spinoga,  a  digest  of  his  writings;  The 
Cream  of  the  Jest,  by  James  Branch  Cabell;  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  by  Hawthorne;  Modern  American  Poetry  select- 
ed by  Conrad  Aiken.  And  there  is  Elmer  Gantry  by 
Sinclair  Lewis. 
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The  Arrow's  Point 

Class  Preferences 
Note — Students  are  always  voluble  on  the  subject 
of  their  preferences  in  college  activities,  but  there  is 
less  tendency  to  display  enthusiasm  for  college  classes, 
where  there  is  an  equally  rich  field  for  enjoyment  and 
discussion.  In  The  Arrow's  Point  of  this  issue  a  few 
opinions  are  expressed,  but  the  range  is  necessarily 
limited,  for  The  Arrow  staff  represents  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  college  students.  For  the  next  issue, 
Arrow's  Point  solicits  contributions  and  opinions. 


My  Preference — All  of  My  Classes 

If  someone  had  but  asked  me  last  week  what  class  I 
preferred.  But  only  the  day  before  yesterday  I  threw 
away  all  my  pet  prejudices  and  became  broad-minded : 
I  like  all  of  my  classes. 

I  like  education,  for  what  pray,  is  more  fitting  with 
which  to  begin  Monday  morning  than  a  disciplinary 
subject  like  education? 

And  I  like  Economics,  because,  were  it  not  for  this 
enlightening  subject,  when  I  become  a  woman  of  the 
world  I  should  be  entire' y  ignorant  of  how  to  evade  my 
income,  inheritance,  and  customs  taxe«. 

I  like  Drama  and  Bible  because  in  one  I  sit  in  the 
front  row  and  get  a  forward  view  point  and  in  the 
other  I  sit  in  the  back  row  and  get  the  backward  per- 
spective. 

And  I  like  English  Comp,  for  it  convinces  me,  more 
than  ever,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  great  man. 

'28. 


My  Favorite — Histoiy 

History  is  the  guide-post  to  success.  And  who  of  us 
is  not  interested  in  success?  History  reflects  the  glory 
and  the  shame,  the  pride  and  the  downfall,  the  progress 
and  decay  of  great  nations.  Here  we  see  human  nature 
rise  to  its  highest  peak,  or  fall  to  its  lowest  depth. 
History  is  the  great  moral  sample  of  the  world.  We  see 
pride,  avarice,  and  agression  followed  by  destruction 
and  decay  as  inevitably  as  success  has  followed  honor 
and  justice.  For,  in  the  records  of  history  we  are  not 
blinded  by  apparent  triumphs — we  see  whole  move- 
ments from  start  to  finish,  with  the  eventual  victory  of 
the  just  cause.  And  over  all  is  thrown  the  softening- 
glamour  and  romance  of  past  ages.  So — it  is  small 
wonder  we  love  this  record  of  our  forefathers,  which 
links  us  with  the  past,  and  guides  us  into  the  future  by 
their  example. 

'29. 
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The  Class  I  Like  Best  and  Why 

I  like  English  composition  best  of  all  by  classes 
because  I  like  English,  the  teacher,  and  the  class;  also 
because  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  do,  too.  A 
teacher  may  be  vitally  interesting  but  if  the  attitude 
of  the  class  is  hostile  or  just  indifferent  the  subject  may 
be  a  terrible  bore.  In  this  class,  this  situation  is  not 
true.  Each  individual  is  deeply  interested  in  her  own 
and  her  classmates  work.  To  be  sure  the  criticism  is 
not  always  constructive  and  after  a  much  beloved  mas- 
terpiece has  been  torn  to  shreds,  the  feeling  is  similar 
to  the  effect  of  being  ironed  out  by  a  steam  roller.  How- 
ever, spontaneous  humor  and  good  nature  prevail  and 
I  would  not  cut  composition  class  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish  re-exam  on 
earth.  The  rest  of  fhe  class  feel  the  same  way  about 
it.     Ask  any  of  them. 
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Mathematics 

Oh,  yes,  I  can  hear  you  exclaim  now  how  queer  it  is 
that  anyone  should  choose  math  as  her  favorite  study! 
But  I  boldly  answer  that  math  is  one  of  my  favorite 
studies  and  I  offer  no  apology  for  my  seemingly  extra- 
ordinary taste.  The  trouble  is  that  very  few  girls 
study  math  enough  to  become  initiated  into  the  real  fun 
of  it.  For  really,  math  is  the  most  satisfactory  subject 
imaginable.  When  you  have  worked  out  a  problem 
once,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  There  are  no  troublesome 
dates  to  remember;  there  are  no  semester  papers  that 
often  make  a  burden  of  otherwise  interesting  courses; 
there  are  no  complicated  formulas  to  master  and  explo- 
sive compounds  to  tamper  with.  Everything  is  so  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  logical  that,  if  you  forget  a  formula, 
you  can  work  it  out  for  yourself  without  much  trouble. 
And  the  crowning  glory  of  it  all — there  is  no  cramming 
to  be  done  just  before  examinations.  Yes,  of  course, 
the  work  must  be  done  regularly  each  day;  but  when  it 
is  once  done,  there  is  no  worrying  and  fretting  as  to 
whether  one  will  remember  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
not.  And  I  defy  anyone  to  take  Calculus  or  Analj'tics 
and  not  be  interested  in  and  delighted  with  the  good — 
looking  notebooks,  gay  with  their  colored  figures  of 
cycloids,  catenaros,  parabolas,  and  Bag-pipes,  which 
one  must  keep. 
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Too  Good  to  Keep 

Reserve  Book 

(Smith  College  Weekly) 

With  apologies  to  A.  A.  Milne 

In  a  corner  of  the  book  shelf  is  a  big  blue  volume, 
Someone  left  it  there,  but  I  don't  know  who; 

I  think  it  is  a  "Thorndike,"  but  I'm  not  quite  certain. 
(Mary  isn't  certain,  too.) 

I  went  to  take  it  up,  but  it  disappeared  strangely, 
A  book  never  waits  to  say,  "Here  I  am  for  you." 

It's  snatched  up  quickly,  for  everybody  wants  it. 
(Mary  says  she  wants  it,  too.) 

— Exchange. 
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Why  Professors  Get  Gray 

The  following  clipping  recently  appeared  upon  the 
bulletin  board  of  one  of  the  P.  C.  W.  faculty  members. 
In  order  to  give  it  more  publicity,  and  perhaps  to 
influence  the  students  to  have  more  compassion  for 
poor  professor,  Arrow  reprints  it: 

"Why  Professors  Get  Gray" 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  bluffer.  The  boy  with  the  loud  voice  and  empty 
head.  The  fellow  who  took  the  course  before.  .  .The 
sweet  little  co-ed  who  doesn't  know  what  it's  all  about, 
but  who  needs  at  least  a  B  in  the  course.  The  silent 
bird  who  might  have  something  worth  while  to  say  but 
who  keeps  it  hidden.  The  collegian  who  hasn't  read 
that  far  in  the  text  and  attempts  to  stage  a  filibuster 
and  throw  the  class  off  the  track.  The  deadly  serious 
young  radical  who  knows  only  that  he's  radical.  The 
equally  serious  young  conservative  who  believes 
only  what  his  grandfather  believed.  And  the  boy  who 
is  taking  the  course  just  for  the  credit.  The  sleepers 
don't  count  unless  they  snore. 

Four  years  of  class  discussions  have  given  us  sym- 
pathy for  the  professor.  No  wonder  he  gets  gray. — 
Ohio  State  Lantern. 


Senior  Plans  for  Next  Year 

The  following  seniors  have  made  definite  plans  for 
next  year : 

Ruth  McKeever  will  be  a  cadet  teacher  in  the  Wil- 
kinsburg  schools. 

Edith  Jay  will  teach  English  composition  in  the 
Arnold  High  School  at  Arnold. 

Frances  Ray  will  teach  in  the  Stowe  Township  High 
School. 

Alma  Adams  will  teach  in  the  Parnassus  High  School 
at  Parnassus. 

Jane  Montgomery  has  secured  a  position  to  do  pro- 
ject teaching  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in 
Woodlawn. 

Marian  Hutchinson  has  accepted  a  settlement  posi- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  will  work  in  the  morning, 
and  will  attend  Western  Reserve  University  in  the 
afternoon  where  she  will  study  for  her  master's  degree 
is  social  service. 

Mary  Bradshaw  will  attend  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin where  she  will  study  for  an  M.  A.  in  history. 

Eleanor  Mowry  will  teach  at  Derry. 

Marybelle  Carroll  will  be  the  supervisor  of  music 
of  a  school  near  Uniontown. 

Martha  Worthington  will  teach  in  the  grades  in 
Washington. 

Ella  English  is  planning  to  take  library  course  at 
the  Carnegie  Library  School. 

Anne  Negley  is  planning  to  take  a  secretarial  course 
at  the   Katherine  Gibbs  secretarial   school   in   Boston. 


Rumor  Has  It 

Usually  when  we  read  or  hear  the  phrase  "Rumor 
has  it  .  .  . ,"  we  immediately  think  of  something  un- 
pleasant, some  deep,  dark  secret  that  nobody  should 
know,  but  everybody  does. 

But  in  this  case  the  rumor  is  a  pleasant  one,  and 
everyone  should  know  it  and  tell  it  to  her  friends.  It 
is  that  the  May  Day  costumes  this  year  are  going  to  be 
much  prettier  than  the  ones  for  the  pageant  two  years 
ago.  After  thinking  back  over  the  violets  and  roses 
and  daffodils,  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  stars  and 
sun  and  moon,  of  the  last  pageant,  we  wonder  how 
the  "Deep  Sea  Caverns"  costumes  could  possibly  be 
prettier  than  those  used  in  the  Fairy  May  Day  spectacle. 
Perhaps  the  rumor  has  no  basis  in  fact;  perhaps  it  is 
caused  merely  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  for 
the  new  pageant,  but  judging  form  the  costumes  that 
have  been  seen,  the  results  will  be  all  that  can  be  hoped 
for.  From  the  sea  nynmphs,  with  their  flowing  gar- 
ments of  rose  and  blue  over  silver,  to  the  idealized 
pirates  with  their  bright  prints  and  stripes,  the  cos- 
tumes are  planned  with  careful  attention  to  arrange- 
ment so  that  the  effect  produced  may  be  thoroughly 
artistic. 

So  when  you  tell  your  friends  to  come  to  the  May 
Day  pageant  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  don't  forget  to 
add,  as  a  final  inducement,  that  "the  costumes  are  pret- 
tier than  any  that  were  ever  used." 
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Campus  Happenings 


Vespers 


Miss  Coolidge  spoke  at  the  vesper  service  of  April 
10  on  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  in  our  daily  life. 
A  great  part  of  our  lifetime  is  spent  in  fears — useless 
fears.  We  are  afraid  of  ourselves,  of  what  others 
think  of  us,  and  of  what  the  future  holds  for  us.  Most 
of  the  difficulties  about  which  we  worry  never  happen. 
And  could  we  have  the  power  to  see  into  the  future 
we  could  not  understand  or  solve  the  problems  which 
lie  before  us.  So  why  spend  our  time  in  useless  specu- 
lation and  anxiety?  Let  us  make  the  best  of  our  life 
today,  and  the  future  will  right  itself  when  we  come 
to  it. 

Martha  Eversman  sang  a  delightful  solo. 

A  brief  vesper  service  was  held  in  the  Berry  Hall 
drawing  room  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  17,  for  those 
who  spent  Easter  at  the  College,  at  which  time  Miss 
Coolidge  gave  an  appropriate   reading. 

A  duet  by  Henrietta  Spelsburg  and  Esther  Leopold 
formed  an  enjoyable  part  of  the  service. 


Tennis 

The  tennis  courts  are  ready  and  waiting  to  be  played 
on,  so  go  out  and  get  in  trim  for  the  tournament.  If 
you  want  to  enter  the  tournament  and  have  not  signed 
up,  do  so  at  once.  Let's  make  this  the  best  tournament 
ever! 

■.•*••• ■ 

Schedules  for  next  year  must  be  made  out  during  the 
first  week  in  May. 


On  Friday,  April  22,  Miss  Betty  Bell,  who  writes 
the  fashion  advertisements  for  Home's,  gave  the  first 
vocational  talk  of  the  year.  She  spoke  on  advertising 
as  a  profession  for  women. 


•••*••• 

A  Novel  Experiment 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  descend  to  the  making  of  puns 
but  the  experiment  that  is  being  tried  in  the  advanced 
composition  class  in  which  each  member  of  the  class 
writes  a  novel,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  interesting  and 
exciting  an  experiment  as  the  original  dramatizations 
experiment  of  last  semester  was. 

Each  student  has  chosen  the  theme  for  her  novel,  and 
will  write  from  ten  to  fifteen  chapters  for  it.  Some  of 
the  more  ambitious  students  have  chosen  to  delineate  a 
character  through  several  phases  of  his  or  her  life; 
others  are  writing  a  series  of  episodes  dealing  with  the 
same  characters  which,  however,  do  not  form  a  plot 
story;  others  are  writing  a  novel  of  childhood  patterned 
after  Chancellor  Bowman's  The  World  That  Was;  one, 
at  least,  is  writing  a  series  of  narratives,  similar  to 
the  "Behind  the  Social  Note,"  stories  of  Alice  Duer 
Miller  which  have  been  appearing  in  The  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

The  class  as  a  whole  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
experiment,  and  each  of  the  students  feels  a  secret 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  she  will,  at  least 
once  in  her  life,  produce  a  novel,  although  it  may  serve 
only  for  the  "archives  of  the  college,"  or  for  the 
unfrequented   archives   of   the   storage   room   at   home. 
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Club  News 

Phi  Pi 
Phi  Pi  held  a  delightful  banquet  in  real  Roman  style 
on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  of  April.  Never  have  the 
members  of  Phi  Pi  had  a  more  enjoyable  time  than 
they  and  their  slaves  had  at  this  Roman  feast.  The 
program  consisted  of  The  Aulidaria  given  by  the  stars, 
Imogene  Flanagan.  Margaret  Post,  and  Winifred  Hart- 
man.  Marcella  Murray  and  Mary  King  entertained  by 
dances,  piano  solos,  and  readings.  Sylvia  Schlesinger 
and  Marie  Bulger  were  quite  the  acrobats.  Much 
praise  is  due  Edith  Hayes  and  her  Roman  menu. 

Lambda  Pi  Mil 

Lambda  Pi  Mu  had  a  regular  meeting  Wednesday, 
April  20,  in  Woodland  Hall  drawing  room.  This  was 
the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  and  at  it  were  discussed 
plans  for  the  bridge  held  Wednesday  evening,  April  27, 
in  Woodland  Hall.  The  proceeds  from  this  bridge  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  student  loan  fund,  sponsored  by  the 
club,  from  which  girls  may  borrow  money  to  help  pay 
their  expenses  at  colleges.  Clara  Osgood  was  general 
chairman  for  the  bridge. 

A  short  meeting  will  be  called  soon  to  elect  officers 
for  next  year. 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  gave  a  radio  concert  over  WCAE  on 
Tuesday,  April  26,  at  eight  o'clock. 

On  Monday,  May  2,  the  Glee  Club  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  for  a  concert  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Star  organi- 
zation. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

Virginia  Ray  had  charge  of  the  Junior  meeting  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  on  Tuesday,  April  19,  at  which  Miss 
Coolidge  spoke  on  the  grovrth  of  religion  in  the  church 
and  in  the  individual.  The  stages  are  the  same;  mys- 
ticism, scepticism,  inquiry,  and  mysticism  again.  At 
present  the  church  is  on  the  eve  of  the  second  period 
of  mysticism.  We  of  the  younger  generation  will  prob- 
ably live  to  see  the  union  of  the  churches  or  at  least 
a  great  step  toward  the  attainment  of  this  ideal. 

The  April  26  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  short  busi- 
ness meeting.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
next  year: 

Vice  president Peg  Wooldridge 

Secretary Betty  Rial 

Treasurer Dorothy   Daub 

Faculty  advisor Miss  Croff 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  proposed  con- 
cerning the  profit  from  the  Co-op  Shop,  which,  as 
previously  stated,  divides  the  proceeds  among  the  four 
classes  for  the  endowment  fund.  The  amendment 
allows  the  profit  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Association 
sees  fit  each  year.  This  year  it  will  be  given  to  the 
Library  Fund. 

Dr.  Doxsee  gave  a  short  address,  and  Virginia  Seaver 
played  a  xylophone  solo. 

Next  week  Adelaide  Hyndman  will  have  charge  of 
the  Freshman  meeting. 
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Censorship  for  Plays 

Censorship  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest. 
There  are  always  the  two  opposing  sides — the  extrem- 
ists who  advocate  absolute  freedom  with  no  restriction, 
and  the  conservatives  who  are  suspicious  of  all  that  is 
new  or  savors  of  the  blatant  and  questionable.  The 
question  of  censorship  of  plays  recently  arose  in  New 
York  after  the  production  of  plays  of  a  somewhat 
obscene  and  vaguely  suggestive  nature.  We  must  all 
admit  that  there  should  be  some  law  or  force  to  counter- 
act and  stamp  out  the  evil. 

This  question  has,  therefore,  been  chosen  by  the 
Debating  Club  as  the  subject  for  the  debate  which  was 
given  this  morning  at  10:30:  Resolved,  that  there  should 
be  a  uniform  national  censorship  for  the  production  of 
plays.  The  affirmative  was  upheld  by  Frances  Ray  and 
Mary  Bradshaw,  the  negative  by  Isabel  Epley  and 
Miriam  Kirkel. 

Somehow  we  doubt  the  power  of  censorship  to  anni- 
hilate the  evil  entirely.  Censorship  in  itself  seems  to 
be  a  superficial  remedy.  The  true  remedy  lies  rather 
in  the  education  of  public  opinion,  in  the  inculcation  of 
higher  ideals.  Whether  the  situation  is  indicative  of  a 
decadent  civilization  or  of  a  lethargy  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciples, we  hesitate  to  say.  But  it  is  a  question  of  more 
than  momentary  interest,  a  question  that  challenges 
citizenship. 

• ■•■*- 


United  Press  Wants  Writers  for 
Student  Syndicate 

New  York,  (By  New  Student  Service) — "Collegiate 
stuff"  continues  to  be  wanted  by  the  newspapers.  Foot- 
ball, college  morals,  the  "revolt,"  and,  during  the  past 
few  months,  the  "suicide  wave"  still  made  good  copy 
for   the   daily  papers. 

The  latest  efforts  along  this  line  is  a  proposal  for  an 
international  newspaper  service  of  student  writers  by 
the  United  Feature  Syndicate  of  New  York,  an  organi- 
zation oviTied  and  operated  by  the  United  Press. 

As  a  starting  point  for  this  service  the  Syndicate 
has  sent  out  a  call  for  student  articles,  not  to  exceed 
500  words,  "giving  a  direct,  vitalized  and  intelligent 
cross-section  of  youthful  thought  and  outlook."  Five 
or  six  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  articles  so 
secured  will  be  organized  into  a  weekly  service  for  Sat- 
urday or  Sunday  publications.  Thirty-three  and  one- 
third  percent  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  articles  will  go  to  the  writers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  twelve  suggested  topics: 

1.  What  Three  Americans  do  you  Consider  are 
Having  the  Most  Influence  upon  the  Thought  of  Ameri- 
can Youth. 

2.  Is  Judge  Ben  Lindsay's  Companionate  Marriage 
Proposal  a  Remedy? 

3.  Is   Christianity  Destined  to   Endure? 

4.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  revolt  in  China  has 
rung  the  death-knell  of  "White  man's  vaunted  supre- 
macy."   What  is  your  opinion? 

5.  Is  the  United  States  becoming  imperialistic? 
Are  we  on  the  way  to  Rome? 


STOEBENER^S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.     6222  Frankstown  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


Evening   Gowns 

Essential  to  the  Social  Season 

Dancing,  dining,  parties  and 
theater  make  it  imperative 
for  every  Miss  to  be  cor- 
rectly attired.  She  may 
shop  here  with  that  assur- 
ance where  selections  in- 
clude scores  of  chic  Parisian 
Models  in  ravishing  colors, 
gorgeous  material  and  un- 
usual trimmings. 

MILES  SHOPPE 

"Mild  Ahead  in  Sc-yUt" 

Penn  Avenue  at  Frankstown 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


CAJiDIES 
Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6oi8  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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Hai-vard  Drops  Classes  Before  Exams 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  Netvs  contains  the  following 
article  concerning  an  interesting  system  of  discontinu- 
ing classes  for  a  period  immediately  preceding  exam- 
inations: 

The  Harvard  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers 
have  passed  a  regulation  allowing  for  the  cessation  of 
lectures  and  tutoring  before  the  two  examination 
periods  each  year. 

"With  the  passage  of  this  innovation,  the  various 
departments  in  the  University  may  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion discontinue  lectures  and  other  classroom  exer- 
cises during  the  two  and  a  half  weeks  b3tween  the  end 
of  the  Christmas  recess  and  the  midyear  examinations, 
and  the  three  and  a  half  weeks  preceding  the  final 
examinations.  In  the  case  of  elementary  courses  in- 
cluding all  courses  open  to  Freshmen  this  recess  will 
not  apply.  In  its  report,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  points  out  that  the  period  of  teaching  and 
examination  at  Harvard  is  now  from  two  to  three 
months  longer  than  in  British  and  European  universi- 
ties, and  that  the  long  period  of  continuous  teaching 
lessens  the  opportunity  for  maximum  accomplishments 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  for  writing  and 
research  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  an  endeavor  to  remedy  this,  and  to  secure  two 
desired  ends,  the  partial  freeing  of  students  from  a 
minute  and  continuous  supervision  of  their  studies,  and 
the  relief  of  teachers  from  part  of  their  excessive  bur- 
den of  instruction,  lectures  and  tutoring  will  be  sus- 
pended during  the  two  periods  mentioned. 

These  two  periods  will,  however,  remain  integral 
parts  of  the  term  time,  and  neither  students  nor  in- 
structors are  to  be  away  from  the  University  without 
securing  leave  of  absence." 

The  Crimson  comments  editorially: 

"A  fundamental  philosophy  underlying  the  new  plan 
for  periods  of  reading  without  instructors  is  set  forth 
in  the  statement.  'The  Faculty  feels  that  the  college 
student  needs  liberty  as  well  as  direction  and  super- 
vision. He  must  have  time  for  consecutive  reading  and 
for  other  large  tasks,  free  from  a  schedule  that  breaks 
up  his  work  into  small  unrelated  units.'  Here  is 
expressed  the  new  principle  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation, the  principle  which  actuates  Meiklejohn  at  Wis- 
consin, and  Aydelotte  at  Swarthmore,  as  well  as  Lowell 
at  Harvard.  It  demands  at  once  a  greater  freedom 
from  artificial  restraints  for  the  undergraduate.  The 
new  reading  period  plan  is  a  logical-  development  in  the 
application  of  this  principle  at  Harvard." 


The  Cherry  Tree 

Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 
Is  hung  with  bloom  along  the  bough. 
And  stands  about  the  woodland  wide 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide. 

Now,  of  my  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Twenty  will  not  come  again. 
And   take  from   seventy   springs  a   score. 
It  only  leaves  me  fifty  more. 

And  since  to  look  at  things  in  bloom 
Fifty  springs_are  little  room, 
About  the  wo"bdlands  I  will  go 
To  see  the  cherry  hung  with  snow. 

— A.  E.  Hoiisman. 


AUTHENTIC  AND  SMART  STYLE 


For  the  woman  who 
selects  her  clofhes  with 
an  eye  to  the  newest 
fashion  and  a  know- 
ledge of  exceptional 
values. 

It  you  appreciate  indi- 
vidual smartness,  if  you 
seek  a  generous  variety 
in  style,  material  and 
trimmings,  then  come 
in  and  see  our  collec- 
tion of  new  summer 
dresses. 

Our  new  large  summ- 
ery Pirrure  Hats  come 
as  a  welcome  relief  after 
the  long  vogue  of  small 
tight  shapes;  they  will 
be  in  great  demand  for 
wear  with  filmy  sum- 
mer frocks,  and  for  a 
selection  that  cannot 
be  beat,  visit  us  at — 


GRACE'S       231  Oliver  Avenue 

SEE  OUR  LINE  OF  INEXPENSIVE  ANTIQUE  JEWELERY  FOR 
ACCEPTABLE  GRADUATION  GIFTS 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


Newest  Fashions 

for  the 

College  Miss 


in  our 


Specialized  Section 

for 

Youthful  Attire 

FASHION  SALONS 

SECOND  FLOOR 
FRANK  &  SEDER— Fifth,  Diamond  and  Smithfield  Sts. 
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DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

54  DIAMOND  MARKET 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE   COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Goodway  Millinery 

Specializing  in  New  Spring  Hats 
in  all  the  new  materials  and  colors 
at   $5.00     -     $10.00  and  $15.00 

408  Sixth  Avenue  [with  Daniels} 

Opposite  New  Woolworth  Building 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 

Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 
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Qet  it  at  Graff's  .  .  . 

Where  You  Get  the  Best  Hard- 
ware, Sheet  Metal  Work,  House 
Furnishings,  Radios  and  Supphes 

GRAFF  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Hiland  3050  5912  Penn  Avenue 
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Hiland  8350 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Perm  Ave.,  East  Liberty 
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Officers  of  Organization  ''Slierwood's"  Musical  Appeal 


Omega- 
President — Catherine  Hartman. 
Vice-President — Theodosia  Parke. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Margaret  Constans. 

Dramatic  Club 

President — Margaret  McCown. 
Vice-President-^Clara  Osgood. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Katherine  McClaren. 
Senior  Member — Pearl  Bigg. 
Junior   Member — Josephine  Duvall. 

Phi  Pi 

President — Edith  Hays. 
Vice-President — Lillian  Green. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Margaret  Post. 

Glee  Club 

President — Margaret  Port. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mary  DeMotte. 
Business  Manager — Myrtle  Sexauer. 

/.  R.  C. 

President — Eugenie  Negley. 
Vice-President — Katherine   Owens. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mary  Jane  Dom. 

..^.. 


House  Dances 

At  the  Woodland  Hall  house  dance  which  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  May  21,  the  senior  class  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  resident  juniors.  Josephine  Pyle  is 
chairman  for  the  dance. 

The  Berry  Hall  house  dance,  which  will  be  held  the 
same  night,  has  for  its  chairman  Kathryn  Watkins. 

The  residents  of  Stony  Corners  will  attend  the  Wood- 
land Hall  dance,  while  those  of  Broadview  will  attend 
the  Berry  Hall  dance. 


-.^.- 


Senior  Positions  for  Next  Year 

The  list  of  seniors  who  have  secured  positions  for 
next  year  increases  daily.     Among  the  latest  are: 

Elizabeth  Whitten  will  teach  history  in  the  Trafford 
High   School. 

Lila  Osborne  will  teach  in  Alaska. 

Kathryn   McPeake  will  teach  in   Cecil   Township. 

Mary  Harner  will  teach  in  the  Duquesne  Junior 
High  School. 

Frances   House   will   teach   in    Coudersport. 


Very  beautiful  is  the  music  for  "Sherwood."  It 
runs  up  and  down  the  scale  of  emotions;  most  often, 
however,  expressing  sadness  at  the  darkening  shadow 
of  overhanging  disaster,  yet  it  is  mingled  with  bright- 
ness and  hope.  The  waltz  of  the  fairies'  dance,  the  ef- 
fectual unision  singing  of  the  fairies'  chorus,  the  ap- 
pealing minor-keyed  ballad,  with  a  harp-like  accom- 
paniment sung  by  Blondel,  and  Alan-a-Dale's  song  are 
balanced  by  the  stately  music  of  the  gavotte,  the  sad, 
wierd  strains  of  the  Miserere  Deus,  the  soft  chanting 
of  the  nuns,  and  the  last  song  of  Shadow-of-a-Leaf, 
which  swells  in  triumph  as  it  is  caught  up  by  the 
chorus  of  the  fairy  host. 

All  numbers  were  composed,  and  the  orchestral 
scores  arranged,  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Mueller,  whose 
published  works  are  well  known. 


Senior  Dinner 


The  members  of  the  senior  class  will  be  the  guests 
of  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks,  Miss  Stuart,  and  Miss 
Jewel,  at  dinner  on  Wednesday,  May  18,  at  half  past 
six,  in  Woodland  Hall. 


May  Day  Again! 

Last  Saturday's  heat  rather  burned  into  patiently 
waiting  figures  the  conviction  that  the  idyll  of  a  bright, 
cool,  spring  May  Day  is  a  bit  nebulous.  And  while 
those  very  alluring  notices  advising  the  world  of  the 
amazing-  lack  of  charge  for  admission  may  mean  little 
or  nothing  to  the  casual  passer-by.  to  those  of  us  who 
toil  the  endless  steps  up  Woodland  Road  via  Fifth 
Avenue,  those  notices  mean  an  infinity  of  things:  re- 
hearsals when  you  want  to  movie  or  occasionally  wi-ite 
a  term  paper,  costumes  to  be  made  when  your  absence 
allottment  demands  a  decent  percentage  of  appearance 
in  class,  and  the  little  things  that  take  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  which,  is  there  one  of  us 
who  isn't  only  too  willing  to  rehearse  and  dance  and 
costume  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  help  those  who 
are  working  so  very  much  harder  than  we  to  make 
this  May  Day  the  very  best  ever ! 
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Alumnae  Notes 

A  NIGHT-IN-JUNE   SALE 

Since  the  last  Rummage  Sale  a  number  of  people 
have  either  donated  or  promised  a  considerable  amount 
of  worth-while  rummage.  Since  we  have  no  place  to 
use  for  storage  and  do  not  wish  to  refuse  these  dona- 
tions, Mrs.  Coyle  has  decided  to  have  a  one-night  sale 
about  the  middle  of  June.  This  will  not  be  "another 
sale,"  but  rather  a  continuation  of  the  one  held  in 
April,  to  turn  into  money  this  material  which  came  too 
late.  If  you  have  any  clothes,  books,  or  brii-a-brac 
which  you  v;ish  to  contribute,  advis?  the  Alumnas 
Otiice.  "  Remember — this  is  the  last  Rumr/.^s^  Sa!o 
until  next  spring! 

The  following  classes  are  planning  reunions  at  the 
Commencement  season  this  June:  1926,  1922,  1917, 
1912,  1907,  1902,  1897,  1892,  and  1877._  Let  every 
alumna  plan  to  come  back  for  these  reunions. 

Th3  Alumnae  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Rittenh3U3c 
on  Friday,  June  3.  The,  meeting  preceding  the  dinner 
w.'ll  begin  at  four  o'clock.  IMakc  reservations  for  th^ 
dinner  immediate'y  by  sending  your  check  and  stampid 
addressed  envelope  to  Miss  Virginia  Jordan,  332  S. 
Linden  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Edith  Hook  '26,  and  Mr.  Walter  Floyd  Irvin  of  Pitt3- 
burgh. 

The  Dihvorth  Hall  group  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  luncheon  at  the  Garden  Tea  Room,  on 
Monday,  May  16,  at  which  Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss 
Brownlce  v/ill  be  guests. 

Decade  V  met  at  the  college  on  May  7. 


To  a  Faithless  Lover 

Lately,  -my  Love  has  grown  weary  of  me 

Lately,  my  Love  has  gone  from  me. 

His  going  was  like  the  passing  of  the  sun 

From  a  hill  top 

His  going  was  like  the  treading  of  a  maiden 

Down  a  hill  side 

A  maiden  who  passed  slowly 

Trailing  a  mist  of  sombre  light. 

I  shall  withdraw  into  a  dark  cavern 

Presently 

To  weep  for  my  lost  Love. 

I  shall  kneel  upon  a  mat  of  thorns 

Presently 

And  lay  ashes  on  my  head. 

Just  now,  there  are  too  many  things  to  do 

Last    night,    the    cherry    blossoms    dropped    their 

.  petals 
These  I  must  restore 
My  neighbor's  lad  has  made  a  kite 
I  must  fashion  a  wonderful  tail 
The  hands  of  Spring  reach  out  to  me 
These  I  must  stop  to  kiss. 

I  shall  withdraw  to  the  arid  rocks 

Presently 

And  clothe  myself  in  sorrow. 

I  shall  make  a  chant  of  woe 

Presently 

A  dirge  for  my  faithless  Love. 

Not  now.     There  are  too  many  things  to  do 

— H.  G. 


We've  Fitted  Feet  for  Fifty  Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 

■H^    W       WFW  HTTED  FEET  FOB  FIFTY  YEARS       ^ 

P.  LUDEBUEHL  &bON 

PENN  ANOFBANRSTOWN    [  TWO  STORES    !    WOOD    NEAR  PENN 
l-AiT   LIUCBTV         '  ■■  — ■'  WtLrtlN63UR<J 


"Evcrythdng  Qcod  to  Eat" 


6  Di.imond 
Square 


Private 

Exchnnge 

Court 

4940 


PITTSBUnCH,  PA. 

We    cater    to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  tKe  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 
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Activities  of  Miss  Coolidge 

The  Association  of  the  College  Presidents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania held  a  meeting  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  col- 
lege today,  at  which  P.  C.  W.  was  represented  by  Miss 
Coolidge  and  Mr.  Kinder. 

The  college  presidents  were  invited  to  attend  the 
May  Festival  at  P.  C.  W.  tomorrow. 

On  May  11,  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  at  the  Heinz  House, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  at  a  luncheon  attended  by 
a  group  of  one  hundred  students. 


••■♦J*.*. 

Faculty  News 

The  women  members  of  the  faculty  were  entertained 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  the  Women's  Association  of 
the    University    of    Pittsburgh    at    the    Faculty    Club. 

Miss  Marks  will  address  the  Go-To-Col)ege  Club  of 
the  Crafton  High  School  this  afternoon. 

Miss  Green  attended  the  Glasgow  Association  meet- 
ing at  Setpn  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  last  Saturday. 

Miss  Hartman  was  at  the  college  for  the  May  Day 
rehearsal  last  Saturday. 

.••♦j».«. 

The  New  England  Colony 

The  members  of  the  New  England  Colony  were  en- 
tertained at  P.  C.  W.  on  Wednesday,  May  4.  A  short 
program  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  dances  by  the  nymph, 
cameo,  and  pirate  groups  in  the  May  Day  pageant, 
entertained  the  guests  in  the  chapel.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program  refreshments  were  served. 

On  Monday,  May  9,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
New  England  Colony  held  their  annual  meeting.  They 
voted  to  set  aside  $100  from  the  amount  raised  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  National  society,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  scholarship  at  P.  C.  W.  In  the  early  fall 
plans  will  be  made  for  raising  the  fund. 


Commencement  Recital 

The  third  of  the  commencement  recitals,  given  by 
the  music  department,  was  held  in  the  Chapel  on  Fri- 
day evening.  May  6,  and  was  pronounced  a  great  suc- 
cess. A  great  many  of  the  students  of  the  department 
took  part,  and  the  program  consisted  of  piano,  violin, 
organ,  piano  and  organ,  and  vocal  selections.  An  un- 
usually large  audience  was  present,  and  none  failed 
to  express  their  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the 
program. 


Contest  for  College  Students 

Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  Inc.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
for  the  best  essay  by  a  college  student  on  "Spring- 
hoard"  by  Robert  Wolf. 

The  New  York  Times  in  reviewing  this  novel  called 
it  "the  best  college  novel  yet  written  by  an  American." 
The  prize  essay  can  be  either  an  affirmation  or  a  denial 
of  this  statement  by  the  Times.  It  should  be  no  longer 
than  three  thousand  words,  and  must  be  submitted  to 
the  publishers  marked  Springboard  Prize  Committee, 
Alber  tand  Charles  Boni,  Inc.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,— before  July  1,  1927. 

Heywood  Broun  will  act  as  judge  and  his  decision 
will  be  final. 

The  prize  winner  will  be  announced  September  15, 
1927,  and  awarded  the  prize  of  $150.00.  Contestants 
grant  Albert  and  Charles  Boni  the  right  to  use  their 
essay  for  publicity  and  advertising.  No  essays  will  be 
returned. 


To  keep  the  mem- 
ory of  that  day  for 
all  time  —  your 
photograph. 

Specia/ appointments /o^ 
wedding  portraits,  at 
your  home  or  in  the 
studio. 


],  D.  Strickler 
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Summer  Nights 

If  I  were  God 

These   summer  nights 
When  moon-gold  makes 

Strange  darks  and  lights, 

I'd  touch  the  hills 

With  finger  tips, 
And  kiss  the  winds 

That  roll  the  ships. 

I'd  whisper  to 

A  sleeping  tree. 
And  it  would  wake 

And  smile  at  me. 

And   souls  of  birds 

That  haunt  the  heights 

Would  sing  for  me, 
These  summer  nights. 

— H.  G. 
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On   Monday,   May   16,   Margaret  Johnston   will  give 
her  graduate  music  recital. 


Thursday,  May  19,  is  the  date  for  the  graduate  music 
recital  by  Christine  Griggs. 


On   Friday  evening.  May  20,  a   full  senior  play  re- 
hearsal will  be  held. 


The  tennis  trophy  for  the  winner  of  the  singles  in 
the  tournament  is  now  on  exhibition. 


The  Comprehensive  Examination  System 

Is  the  comprehensive  examination  system  a  good  sys- 
tem to  adopt? 

Many  colleges  today  have  adopted  the  comprehensive 
examination  system  whereby  the  student,  at  the  end 
of  his  four  years  of  college  work,  is  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  his  major  subject  which  will  cover 
the  whole  field  of  the  work  that  has  been  completed  in 
four  years  of  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  system 
were  installed  in  more  of  the  colleges,  a  higher  grade 
of  student,  and  a  better  trained  student  would  result, 
for  the  old  idea  of  "taking  a  semester  examination,  and 
then  forgetting  all  about  the  subject"  would  be  done 
away  with,  as  the  student  would  be  responsible  for  all 
of  his  work  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  thus 
would  work  harder  in  order  to  retain  it.  Many  stu- 
dents claim  to  be  penetrated  with  the  "spirit  of  a 
course"  even  though  they  do  not  remember  the  details 
of  it,  but  such  a  position  is  obviously  ridiculous.  As 
one  of  the  faculty  said  recently,  apropos  of  this  ques- 
tion,' "Does  the  doctor  remember  only  the  spirit  of  the 
medicine  he  has  studied?  Does  the  lawyer  remember 
ony  the  spirit  of  the  law?"  Scholarship  should  be 
a  profession  worthly  of  being  classed  with  the  prac- 
tical professions,  but  it  cannot  be  placed  on  this  plane 
until  there  are  more  real  students  who  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  a  course  is  a  minor  consideration,  and  will 
come  only  when  the  subject  matter  is  mastered. 

The  comprehensive  examination  system  would  be  a 
radical  departure  from  the  existing  system  of  giving 
semester  examinations,  but  it  would  be  a  step  towards 
greater  attainment  in  scholarship. 
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Examinations  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  May  25. 


The  Old  Order  Changeth 

The  next  issue  of  The  Arrow,  which  will  contain  the 
Englicode  supplement  will  be  published  by  the  new 
staffs  which   include: 

ARROW 

Editorial  Staff 

Editor Laura  Louise  Canfield  '28 

Managing  Editor Betty  MacColl  '29 

Reporters 

Dorthy   Appleby   '29  Mary  Louise  Jones  '29 

Rachel  Carson  '29  Theodosia  Parke  '29 

Margaret  Constans  '29  Bessie   Rosen   '28 

Truth  Crawford  '28  Lillian   Smith  '29 

Mary  DeMotte  '29  Marjorie  Stevenson  '29 

Dorothy  Floyd  '28  Mary  Louise  Succop  '29 

Business  Staff 

Business  Manager Margaret  Woo'dridge  '29 

Advertising  Manager Katherine  Watkins  '29 

Circulation  Manager Gladys  Thorpe  '30 

ENGLICODE 

Editor Catherine  Crawford,   '29 

Assistant  Editor Sarah  Johnson  '30 
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Between  three  and  four  hundred  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents from  near-by  high  schools  attended  the  reception 
for  high  school  juniors  which  was  held  at  P.  C.  W.  on 
Saturday,  April  30.  They  were  entertained  by  a  pro- 
gram which  consisted  of  music  by  the  Glee  Club,  and 
dancing  by  two  of  the  May  Day  pageant  groups.  Re- 
freshments were  served  after  the  program  was  com- 
pleted. 


Notice  to  Freshmen 

Freshmen  will  have  an  opportunity  to  try  out  for 
reportorial  positions  on  The  Arrow  staff  for  next  year 
by  submitting  news  items  on  subjects  which  will  be 
announced  next  week  on  the  bulletin  board.  Six  places 
on  the  staff  are  open  to  freshmen. 
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Campus  Happenings 


May  Day  Tradition  Observed 

No  moie  delightful  tradition  exists  in  the  college  . 
than  that  of  hanging  a  basket  of  flowers  on  the  door  of 
the  faculty's,  and  the  senior  girls'  rooms  early  May  Day 
morning.  In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  seniors  as 
to  whether  they  should  look  for  their  baskets  on  Sun- 
day or  Monday  morning,  the  flowers  were  joyfully 
received,  and  were  enjoyed  by  the  college  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  by  the  recipients  of  them  when  they  were 
carried  into  chapel  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Blue  and  Grey  of  Hood  Co'lege  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  May  basket  tradition  in  that 
college  where  both  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  pre- 
sent flowers,  each  girl  hanging  hers  on  the  door  of  a 
Big  Sister's  room.  This  year  the  sophomores  wove 
baskets  of  red  and  white  and  filled  them  with  sweet 
peris,  forget-me-nots,  and  mignonette;  the  freshmen 
dev.ated  from  the  custom  and  gave  lovely  old-fashioned 
boutonniers  to  the  juniors. 

The  May  Day  tradition  is  indeed  a  beautiful  custom. 


Pitt's  Play  Day 

Last  Wednesday  P.  C.  W.  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  represented  at  the  institution  of  what  promises  to 
to  be  an  annual  custom — an  Intercollegiate  Play  Day 
and  banquet.  Girls  from  six  or  seven  colleges  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
sports  which  lasted  all  afternoon,  and  be  present  at 
the  banquet  that  evening. 

The  girls  were  divided  into  several  teams  and  com- 
peted against  and  challenged  their  opponents  in  order 
to  secure  for  their  side  the  greatest  number  of  points. 
Naught  but  glory  was  the  victor's  reward,  but  the 
hockey,  basketball,  swimming,  track,  races,  and  novel- 
ties of  all  sorts  took  an  added  glamor  in  the  contest 
for  points.  At  seven  the  Women's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion served  an  ultra-delicious  dinner  and  the  very 
pleasant  day  closed  with  a  number  of  interesting 
speeches  and  songs. 
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Vespers 

Miss  Goodell  presented  the  Beethoven  program  which 
was  given  by  the  music  department  during  Beethoven 
Week,  at  Vespers  on  April  24.  The  program  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  those  who  heard  it  and  we  hope 
that  similar  programs  will  be  planned  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Downes,  professor  of  a  Hindu  College,  spoke  in 
Vespers  on  Sunday  evening,  May  1,  on  "The  Problems 
of  India." 

India,  the  birthplace  of  religion,  has  many  serious 
social  problems.  The  population  consists  of  two  main 
classes  of  people,  the  Aborigines,  and  the  Aryans,  who 
invaded  India  about  the  year  3000,  thus  introducing 
the  white  race.  In  order  to  prevent  intermarriage 
with  the  natives,  Aryans  introduced  a  caste  system 
which  has  been  obeyed  so  strictly  and  within  which 
has  developed  so  many  subdivisions  that  India,  today, 
consists  of  hundreds  of  sects.  Individuals  are  bound 
within  the  class  in  which  they  are  born ;  poverty  and 
illiteracy  everywhere  predominate,  and  although  the 
Hindus,  as  a  race,  are  among  the  most  intelligent 
people  of  the  world,  they  require  assistance  to  break 
down  old  customs,  and  education  to  enable  them  to 
take  their  place  in  the  world  of  today. 

Henrietta  Spelsberg  sang  a  beautiful  solo. 

At  the  Vesper  service  of  May  7,  Miss  Goodell  pre- 
sented a  most  delightful  organ  program.  The  selec- 
tions chosen  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
sentiments  at  this  wonderful  season  of  the  year,  and 
we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  Miss 
Goodell's  musical  talent. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Danny  Boy 

Question 
Answer 

Dawn 
Night 


Instrumental  Club 

Our  last  adventure  for  this  year  took  place  at  the 
reception  for  junior  high  school  girls.  Our  brief  pro- 
gram was  enlivened  by  a  gymnastic  "Vo-Do-De-0-Do" 
presented  by  Pegg  Johnston,  and  an  impromptu  dance 
(worthy  of  May  Day!)  contributed  by  an  adorable 
little  tot. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

On  Tuesday,  May  3,  Adelaide  Hyndnian  had  charge 
of  the  Freshman  meeting  of  Y.  W.  A  short  business 
meeting-  preceded  the  service.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  passed  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  proceeds 
from  th?  Co-op  Shop  which  formerly  were  divided 
among  the  classes,  be  given  to  whatever  cause  the  As- 
sociation votes  worthy.  Peg  Wooldridge  was  elected 
as  delegate  to  Eaglesmere.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wiser,  the 
Execut've  Secretary  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Association 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  gave  a  very  interesting 
insight  into  her  work. 

On  Tuesday,  May  10,  the  new  Cabinet  was  installed. 
The  service  took  place  in  the  Chapel.  The  treasurer 
for  this  year  gave  a  report  stating  that  a  profit  of 
$727.61  had  been  gained  for  the  year  1926-27.  The 
new  cabinet  is  as  follows: 

President    Virginia   Ray 

Vice-President    Peg   Wooldridge 

Secretary    Dorothy   Daub 

Treasurer    Betty   Rial 

Program  Chairman   Evelyn  Newton 

World  Fellowship  Chairman   Pat  McCurdy 

Finance  Chairman    Mary  Jane  Dow 

Social   Service  Chairman Blary   Kolb 

Publicity    Cliairman Mary    Ludlow 

Entertainment  Chairman   Mary  Lou  Succop 

Next  week  an  Eaglesmere  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  chapel. 
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Scholarships  Awarded  for  Geneva  School  of 
International  Studies 

Scholarships  have  been  awarded  at  four  American 
Universities  to  students  to  attend  the  fourth  session 
of  the  Geneva  School  of  International  Studies  which 
will  open  on  July  11  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Barnard  College  has  given 
a  scholarship  to  Miss  Sue  Osmotherly  of  Evanston,  111., 
a  Junior.  At  Cornell  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  George  H.  Dession,  a  graduate  student;  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  Mr.  Royden  Dangerfield,  a 
graduate  student;  at  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
Mr.  Maynard  Krueger,  who  is  a  graduate  student  and 
instructor.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  will  an- 
nounce two  scholarships  for  study  at  the  Geneva 
School,  and  the  Students'  International  Union  plans 
to  award  on«. 

Several  distinguished  American  scholars  have  ac- 
cepted places  on  the  faculty  and  will  lecture  to  the 
students  and  lead  the  discussion  groups  which  form 
a  particular  feature  of  the  School.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  faculty  this  year  are:  Dr.  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  who  will  treat  the  international  aspects  of  lit- 
erature; Professor  Irving  of  Yale  whose  topic  will  be 
World  Economic  Problems  and  the  League;  Professor 
R.  A.  Millikan  of  California  on  the  international  as- 
pects of  science;  Dean  Julian  Park  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo  who  will  lecture  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  United  States;  Professor  William  F.  Ogburn  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  well  known 
in  the  United  States  are:  Professor  Louis  Eisenmann 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  will  speak  on  the  culture  and 
foreign  policy  of  France;  Dr.  Haas  and  Dr.  Jaeckh  of 
the  Hochschule  fur  Politik  in  Berlin,  the  former  speak- 
ing on  the  culture  and  institutions  of  Germany  and  the 
latter  on  Germany's  foreign  policy;  General  Sir  Fred- 
erick Maurice,  who  will  treat  the  technical  and  military 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  disarmament;  Professor  Gil- 
bert Murray;  Professor  Andre  Siegfriend  of  the  Ecole 
des  Sciences  Politiques  at  Paris;  Sir  Arthur  Salter, 
Professor  William  Rappard,  and  Dame  Rachel  Crown- 
dy. 

The  advanced  and  less  advanced  groups  of  students 
are  to  be  separated  to  some  extent  this  year,  particu- 
larly in  discussion  groups,  so  that  those  who  are  ready 
for  intensive  work  in  the  international  field  will  not 
be  hampered  by  students  whose  international  knowl- 
edge is  elementary.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  present 
clearly  to  the  students  the  factors  in  international  af- 
fairs which  produce  conflict  and  discord  as  well  as 
those  making  for  peace  and  cooperation. 

All  information  concerning  enrollment  at  the  Geneva 
School  of  International  Studies  may  be  had  at  the 
American  headquarters,  366  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Madame  Schumann-Heink  Receives  Honorary 
Degree 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  recently  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music  from  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  first  honorary  degree  of 
doctorate  of  music  to  be  awarded  by  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, and  it  has  done  itself  a  great  honor,  in  its  choice 
of  Madame  Schumann-Heink. 
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Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 
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Evening    Gowns 

Essential  to  the  Social  Season 

Dancing,  dining,  parties  and 
theater  make  it  imperative 
for  every  Miss  to  be  cor- 
rectly attired.  She  may 
shop  here  with  that  assur- 
ance where  selections  in- 
clude scores  of  chic  Parisian 
Models  in  ravishing  colors, 
georgeous  material  and  un- 
usual trimmings. 
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Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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"What  The  People  Say" 

When  Miss  Quaintance,  who  writes  the  "What  the 
People  Say"  column  in  the  Gazette  Times,  spoke  in 
chapel  on  Friday,  April  7,  on  the  delights  of  journal- 
ism as  a  vocation,  she  gained  many  converts  to  her 
profession.  Some  of  them  were  so  much  interested 
in  her  talk  that  they  immediately  wanted  to  work  out 
a  "What  the  People  Say"  column  of  their  own.  The 
subject  was  hard  to  decide  upon  for,  of  course,  they 
did  not  wish  to  discuss  weighty  opinions  on  weighty 
questions.  So  the  following  subject  was  decided  upon : 
What  do  you  think  of  the  motion  made  in  Student  Gov- 
ernment meeting  to  ask  the  faculty  to  pass  upon  the 
plan  for  omitting  the  last  day  of  classes  before  the  final 
examinations,  as  many  colleges  do?  They  asked  other 
students'  opinions  first,  but  the  verdict  was  unanimous, 
as  the  motion  had  been  carried  unanimously.  Since 
there  is  no  spice  in  an  argument  in  which  there  is 
no  opposition,  they  decided  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
different  faculty  members.  The  first  one  to  be  ques- 
tioned was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  plan.  To  quote 
the  opinion  of  this  member :  "It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  something  farcical  in  having  final  examinations  the 
very  day  after  the  cessation  of  classes,  particularly  so 
where  some  students  have  laboratory  study  until  four 
o'clock  on  the  last  afternoon.  Preparation  for  the  ex- 
amination can  be  nothing  but  a  maze  of  cramming, 
vifhich  will  immediately  be  forgotten." 

The  re:ond  faculty  member  consulted  echoed  the 
opin'on  of  the  first,  and  the  students  were  just  a  little 
bit  disappointed  at  the  way  their  column  was  going  to 
turn  out.  But  the  third  professor  to  be  consulted  ad- 
vanced tho  expected,  and  justifiable  argument  that 
when  work  had  been  carefuly  planned  to  cover  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  and  a  certain  amount  of  material, 
the  course  could  not  properly  be  concluded  if  less  time 
were  given  to  it. 

The  argument  had  assumed  an  affirmative  and  a  neg- 
ative side.  The  students  were  satisfied.  They  had  dis- 
covered  "What  the   People  Say." 


Schedule  Cards,  and  Other  Things 

A  group  of  students  peered  over  each  other's  shoul- 
ders at  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the  chapel;  an- 
other group  crowded  around  the  board  in  the  reading 
room;  still  another  congested  the  upstairs  hall  across 
from  Room  O.  All  of  them  had  pencils  and  schedule 
cards,  and  were  busily  copying  the  names  and  hours 
of  different  courses. 

A  freshman  wailed  to  her  roommate,  "If  I  had  taken 
Spoken  English  this  year  I  wouldn't  have  any  after- 
noon classes  next  year.     Isn't  that  terrible?" 

Two  sophomores  broke  away  from  the  group  to  go  to 
the  dean's  office.  They  laughed  at  themselves,  for 
they  had  forgotten  that  they  would  be  juniors  next 
year,  and  had  taken  sophomore  schedule  cards. 

Some  juniors,  who  had  been  given  first  place  at  the 
bulletin  boards,  as  all  upper  classmen  should  be,  had 
finished  filling  out  their  cards,  and  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  talk  about  the  suspected  horrors  of  practise 
teaching. 

The  senior  who  walked  complacently  past  the  bul- 
'etin  boards  was  pleasantly  excited  over  the  thought 
that  now  she  was  truly  apart  from  the  under  classmen, 
for  she  alone  was  not  bothered  with  refractory  sched- 
ules. But  soon  she  wished  that  she  too  were  occupied 
with  deciding  upon  courses  for  the  year  to  come,  for 
at  last  a  sense  of  the  finality  of  the  senior  year  at  col- 
lege came  to  her.    ' 

She  thought  of  her  classmates  who  were  exulting 
over  getting  positions  for  next  year — there  were   six- 
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AWAY.' 

Travel  is  always 
educational — its 
pleasures  are  add- 
ed to  infinitely  for 
fair  femininity 
when  garbed  in 
smart  clothes.such 
as  can  be  had  in 
varied  selections  at 
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teen  of  them;  she  thought  also  of  those  who  were 
despairing  of  positions,  and  were  deciding  to  teach  in 
government  schools  in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  and 
in  other  end-of-the-earth  places.  She  would  proliably 
never  see  them  again. 

She  thought  of  Moving-Up  Day,  and  of  going  out 
into  the  "wide,  wide  world"  while  under  classmen  en- 
joyed another  certain-to-be-happy  year.  She  even  wept 
a  little,  but  she  became  cheerful  over  her  own  absurdity 
when  she  caught  herself  wondering  if  Teddy,  the 
P.  C.  W.  dog  during  her  whole  four  years  in  college, 
would  still  be  there  when  she  should  return  sometime 
in  the  future. 

And  the  senior,  with  a  gesture  of  her  desire  to  cling 
to  P.  C.  W.,  and  her  memories  of  her  Alma  Mater, 
bought  a  purple-and-white  pennant,  and  nianv,  manv 
P.  C.  W.  stickers. 

Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  finality  of  the  last 
year  in  college  remained. 
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MILADY  MAKES  EER  CHOICE 
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and  Fashions  are  reflected  in  the  new  Spring 
Modes  featured  in  our  Exclusive  Shoppe 
this  Season. 
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American  Schools  Help  Rebuild  Shakespeare 
Memorial 

American  youth  now  in  schools  and  colleges  show  as 
great  an  interest  in  Shakespeare  as  did  their  fathers 
in  the  days  when  Maude  Adams,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Robert 
Mantell,  Ada  Rehan,  Richard  Mansfield,  John  Drew, 
and  Viola  Allen  were  splendidly  portraying  the  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare's  plays,  declared  Prof.  George 
Pierce  Baker,  director  of  the  Yale  University  Theatre 
and  Executive  Chairman  of  the  American  Shakespeare 
Foundation  today. 

The  former  head  of  the  famous  "47  Workshop,"  of 
Harvard  University  made  this  statement  in  announc- 
ing the  results  to  date  of  the  participation  of  Amer- 
ican schools  and  colleges  in  the  restoration  of  the 
world-renowned  ■  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

"Although  the  younger  generation  has  frequently 
been  characterized  as  spiritually  incapable  of  appre 
elating  Shakespeare,"  said  Prof.  Baker,  "the  generous 
responses  of  scholastic  youth  everywhere  tend  to  re- 
fute this. 

"Despite  the  charges  that  the  undergraduate  of  to- 
day is  jazz-mad  and  materialistic,  41  colleges,  repre- 
senting more  than  50,000  students,  are  officially  par- 
ticipating in  the  international  movement  to  rebuild  the 
burned  Memorial  Theatre.  Among  these  are:  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Brown,  Cornell,  Hamilton,  Hobart,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Mt.  Holyok",  Oberlin, 
Smith,  Vassar,  Williams,  Clark,  and  the  Universities 
of  Michigan,  Delaware,  Chicago,  Virgnia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mississippi,  Maine  and  Indiana." 

Seventy-two  secondary  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  also  co-operating,  it  is  announced.  Among 
these  are  Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.; 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Ct.;  Finch  School,  New 
York  City;  Freehold  M.litary  School;  Freeho  d,  N.  J.; 
Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Kent  School,  Kent,  Ct.; 
Knox  School,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.;  Mackenzie  School, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  Middlesex  School,  Concord,  Mass.; 
Phillips  Exeter,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Princeton  Junior 
School,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Ct.; 
Wcstover  School,  Middlebury,  Ct.;  Thayer  Academy, 
So.  Braintrce,  Mass.;  Chicago  Latin  School,  Chicago; 
Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  McGehee 
School,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Ashley  Hall,  Charlestown, 
S.  C;  and  Westridge  School,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributors  to  the  fund,  it 
is  stated,  was  the  Hotchkiss  School  of  Lakeville,  Ct., 
whose  330  students,  the  entire  school  body,  partici- 
pated in  the  fund,  donating  $750. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  June  1st,  8:15  P.  M. — Senior  Play, 
"Sherwood,"  Alfred  Noyes.    (Admission). 

Thursday,  June  2nd,  8:15  P.  M. — Senior  Play, 
"Sherwood,"  Alfred   Noyes    (Admission). 

Friday,  June  3rd,  4:00  P.  M. — Alumnae  Meeting, 
The  Rittenhouse,  6:00  P.  M. — Alumnae  Dinner,  The 
Rittenhouse. 

Saturday,  June  4th,  8:30  P.  M. — President's  Recep- 
tion and  Illumination  of  Campus. 

Sunday,  June  5th,  11:00  A.  M. — Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon, Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  William  L.  Mc- 
Ewan;  5:30  P.  M.  Vespers,  Assembly  Hall,  President 
Cora  Helen  Coolidge. 

Monday,  June  6th,  11:00  A.  M.,  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises. Address,  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Haverford  Col- 
lege. 

■•■>I<  <■ 


Commencement  Day  Program 

Processional   (March,  op.  25  No.  1 Guilmant) 

Invocation — Rev.   Percy   G.   Kammerer,   Ph.D.,   Trinity 

Episcopal  Church. 
Song — "Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple,"  Knapp  Dressier 

Glee  Club 
Commencement  Address,  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Haver- 
ford College. 
Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Presentation    of    Certificates,    President    Cora     Helen 
Coolidge. 

Song,    (a)    "The  Walnut   Tree" Schumann-Saar 

(b)  "A  Love  Dream" Liszt-Bornschein 

Glee  Club 
Recessional,  A.   G.   March Margaret  Johnston 


-►^.►- 


Hail  the  Sun 

Once  he  deserted  us;  Saturday  he  returned  pano- 
plied in  all  his  glory:  he  scorched  the  waves  and 
freckled  the  pirate'  noses. 

The  crowd  appeared  in  plentiful  numbers  and  was 
duly  overwhelmed  by  our  spectacular  presentation. 

The   sea-hatpins  ran   into   one,  but  conducted  them 
selves  in  the  most  exemplary  fashion;  no  mirrors  were 
broken    by    the    mermaids;    the    anemones    upon    their 
rocks  clung  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  younger  brother. 

In  short,  May  Day  fulfilled  our  fondest  hopes — but 
what  would  we  have  done  without  the  sun? 
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In  addition,  the  public  school  system  of _,J.2  states, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,'  Massachusetts,'  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Oregon, 
California,  Missouri  and  Utah,  have  announced  par- 
ticipation. 

"If  the  -campaign  for  rebui'ding  the  Shjlkespeare 
Memorial  Theatre  retains  its  present  momentum  among 
our  American  youth  in  school  and  college."  said  Prof. 
Baker  in  commenting  upon  these  results,  "the  work  of 
restoring  the  only  living  memorial  to  Shakespeare  in 
all  the  world  may  well  be  described  as  'the  gift  of 
American  youth  to  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon.'  " 


-t-i^-»- 


Moving-Up  Day 

The  moving  up  process  of  Moving-Up  Day  made 
most  noticeably  evident  the  fact  that  though  a  great 
many  of  us  may  have  been  pulling  hard  for  the  shore, 
very  few  of  us  were  sitting  on  the  lea,  which  is,  of 
course,  very  much  as  Miss  Coolidge  admonished,  but 
which,  coupled' with  the  drizzle  without,  tinged  the 
entire  proce;dings  with  something  of  lacrimosity. 
Otherwise,  the  Freshmen  who  emerged  Sophomores, 
and  the  Sophomores  who  emerged  Juniors,  and  the 
Jun'ors  who  emerged  Seniors,  or  three  fourths  of  the 
student  body  in  other  words,  was  rather  jubi  antiy 
tJian  in  any  other  way,  affected  by  the  metamorpho- 
sizing.  It  was  only  the  Seniors,  landing  in  the  wide, 
wide  world,  who  seemed  dissatisfied  with  th-ir  des- 
tination. The  three  fourths,  however,  sang  comicrt- 
ingly,  reassuring-y,  hopefully,  "Bye  and  Bye,  We'll' 
Go  Out  to  Meet  You;"  it  must  have  hslaad. 

Many  things  besides  moving  up  transpired.  Vague, 
but  ambitious  promises  to  the  -liisrary  fund  were  an- 
nojnced.  Av/ard'ng  of  bars,  of  letters,  of  numerals, 
of  basketballs,  of  hockey  sticks  were  made.  The  silver. 
rup  to  the  best — all-around  athlete  Went  to  He'en 
Bepler,  .which  award,  ARROW  may  be  quoted  as  say- 
ing,-was  a- source  oi  great  joy  to  the  stnrien;  body. 
There-  was  the  awarding  of  the  Omegi  prize  for  its 
sh!-.rt  story  contest  in  which,  one  wondered  whether 
or  not  only  Sophomores  had  competed.  To  Rachel 
Carson, was  presented  the  pin  and  automatic  member- 
ship in  Omega,  for  "Broken  Lanterns"  most  honorable 
mention  was  awarded  Mary  Lou.se  Jones  and  Kathryn 
■VVatkins. 

In  a  tender  choking  mannsr,  farewell  songs  preceded 
Miss  Coolidge's  talk  to  the  Seniors  in  more  par- 
ticular than  to  the-  rest  of  us,  though  we  everyone  ap- 
preciated— not  only  the  tale  of  her  own  amazing  loss 
of  intelligence,  but  the  more  serious  points  as  weP. — and 
it  was  with  the  Seniors  good-bye  ringing  in  our  ears 
more  than  anything  e'se  that  we  emerged  from  chapel, 
lacking,  strangely  enough,  not  a  Senior  class,  but  a 
Freshman ! 

••«•.. 


Miss  Crofr — (English  Lit.  Class) — "What  is  the  age 
of  romanticism?" 

K.  Crawford — "Sixteen." 


Mis=:  Ely— "What  is  the  French  for  egg?" 

Tubby— "Woof." 

Miss  Ely— "The  plural?" 

Tubby— "Woof-woof." 


A  Certain  May  Day 

^ary  L^ise  Siiceap  '29 

In  a  hamlet  lying  serenely  contented  at  the  foot  of 
the  Matterhorn,  a  custom  is  annually  observed  among 
the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  goodly  Swiss  folk.  It  runs 
to  the  effort  that  on  a  certain  May  day,  the  lasses 
start  forth  at  high  noon  in  search  of  the  lad  of  their 
choice.  He  is  sure  to  be  somewhere  on  the  flowered, 
sunny  slopes  of  the  giant  hills  surrounding  the  little 
town,  lazily  watching  the  grazing  sheep  and  goats, 
while  he  waits  with  a  degree  of  temerity  the  coming 
of  the  lass.  If  as  sometimes  happens,  the  wrong  lass 
reaches  the  already  promised  lad,  he  feels  no  hesi- 
ta«ey  in  revealing  her  mistake  and  the  rejected  lass 
quickly  seeks  a  retreat.  In  the  case  of  a  far-too  comely 
lad,  again-— but,  let  us  imagine  a  scene^  perhaps,  like^ 
thisl 

It  was  a  certain  May  Day.  Swiss  skies  were,  pil- 
lowed in  fat,  while  clo-jds  and  a  Swiss  sun  more 
friendly  and  mischievous  than  had  before  that  spring 
appeared,  was  watching  all  the  frantic  preparations 
of  the  little  hamlet.  In  nearly  every  neat,  clean  house, 
a  brisk  sweet  wind  blew  billow  after  billow  into 
starched  white  pettiskirts  and  gay,  fresh  frocks.  For 
wasn't  this  the  day  on  whieh  evfery  lass  wished  fer- 
vently for  a  beauty  that  was  hardly  hers  by  nature, 
and  a  disposition  that  was  famed  for  fortitude  and 
affection?  It  was,  by  those  two' graces  that  a  la''d  is 
went  to  judge  a  las?,  and  woe  befalls  the -ill-favored 
or  the  sharp-tempered. 

And  at  hi'?h  noon,  there  was  heard  the  delicate 
sounding  of  the  chapel's  chimes  which  means  that  now 
is  come  the  time. 

On-  one  distant  mountain  slope  lay  a  lad  who  was 
comlier  and  better  favored  than  any  other  in  the  ham- 
let— and  right  well  he  knew  it,  too.  He  plucked  at  a 
predictive  daisy  in  an  idle,  for  indeed  he  had  cause 
for  disquieting  thought.  Not  that  he  feared  lest  he 
have  no  lise.  wend  her  way  to  c'-ai:-ii  hi'.n — not  hsi 
Not  that  he  hesitated  lest  he  wound  some  tender  feel- 
ings— not  he!'  Not  for  him  to  worry  the  ordinary 
worries  of  the  dozen  odd  young  cliglbles  lying'  or. 
neighboring  slopes  with  varying  degrees  of  temerity. 
For  who  was  comlier  or  better  favored  than  he  who 
right  Well  knew  it?  And  in  as  much  as  there  never 
failed  to  be  almost  twice  the  n-amber  of  lassies  to  the 
number  of  'ads,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  discrim- 
inate se'eetion  on  the  part  of  th?  more  fortunate  lads. 
Nevertheless  the  kd  had  a  two-fold  worry;  it  em- 
braced the  daughter  of  the  ham'et'e  mayor  and  the 
daughter  of  the  tavern-keeper,  and  if  you  had  been 
in  h's  boots,  right  worried  would  such  a  problem  have 
made  you.  I  vow. 

The  lad  shifted  his  position  and  h:ir'ed  a  loose ' 
pebble  at  th:^  nearest  gcat. '  With  the  shi-ftlng  of  th-r 
wind  came  a  certain  sheepy  odor  in  the  air  and  pres- 
ently the  >.d  s'owly  unfo'ded  some  rix  feet  or  himself, 
and  movSd  further  up  the  s'ope.  From  that  position 
hs  had  a  clear  view  of  the  two  paths  up  the  inouptain 
sfde,  and  alack!  on  each  path  he  perceived  the  figure 
of  a  hurrying  lass.  He  gave  himse'f  over  to  thought. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  mayor's  daughter,  but  then  • 
he  was  very  fond  of  the  inn-keeper's  daughter  and 
then  again  he  was  very  fond  of  his  goats!  The 
r^ayor's  daughter  had  beautif-il  sh'n'ng  ha'r.  but 
then  the  inn-keeper's  daughter  had  beautiful  shining 
h^ir.  and  then  again,  the  wool  on  his  sheep  was  sh'n- 
ing,  too,  and  b'aut'ful!  Th?  mayor's  daughter  was 
af  even  disposition,  but  then  the  "nn-ke?per's  daughter 
wa"3'of  even  disposition  and  even  again,  his  sheep  and 
g'oat?  were  of  exceeding  even  dis^o'::'tion.  So  went  h's 
thoughts  and  unknown  each  to  each,  on  came  the  two 
hapless  lasses. 


] 
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A  sudden  quick  flurry,  which  immediately  subsided, 
among  his  herd,  caught  the  lad's  attention,  and  as  sud- 
denly came  to  mind  his  course  of  action.  Now  goats 
and  sheep  on  the  slopes  of  Swiss  hills  when  whistled 
at  in  a  manner  which  msans,  "Into  the  fold,  you 
beastly  things,"  immediately  flock  to  do  so  in  a  most 
ob'iging  n-.anner,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  miniature 
stampede  to  ensue.  Momentary  consideration  con- 
vinced the  lad  of  the  advisability  of  the  scheme,  for 
said  he  to  himself,  "It  can  no  more  than  knock  the 
lasses  down  upon  the  path  and  rent  their  frocks  and 
disarrange  their  hair,  which  will  hot  harm  them  and 
will  surely  discourage  their  climbing  further."  So  he 
whistled  quite  sharply,  that  every  goat  and  his  family 
might  hear  very  plainly,  and  as  the  herd  divided  at 
the  two  paths  leading  to  the  fold  so  far  below,  the  lad 
sa:d  to  himself,  "Perhaps  by  next  year  today,  I  shall 
know  my  own   mind  better." 

And  from  the  two  paths  below,  above  the  scraping 
and  the  scrambling  of  hoof  and  horn  and  from  the 
cloud  of  dust  arising  in  the  wake  of  the  rushing 
beasts,  came  alternate  screams  from  maidenly  throats 
begging  for  help.  But  the  lad  lay  him  down  com- 
placently and  plucked  the  petals  of  another  predictive 
daisy,  for  he  was  a  come'y  lad,  and  well-favored  and 
right  well  he  understood  the  better   part  of  valor. 


— •■♦J»-o.- 


Old  Stuff 

Perhaps  it's  discouraging;  I  grant  you  that — 
King   Abad    Shalmancezer 
Wore  the  first  hi^jh  hat. 

Solomon  the  monarch  of  gold  without  lack 
Standing  in  his  glory 

Made  the  first  wise  crack. 

Strongly  besieged  by  dire  urge  of  the  mob 
Debonair  Delilah 

Cut  the  first  boyish-bob. 

Dealing  in  plagues  and  a  wheatly  career  ■■,. 

Sanctified  Joseph 

Was  the   first   Profiteer. 

Social  workers  won't  admit  anything  so  stark 
The  pristfne  settlement 
Was  made  in  the  ark. 

Ancients  were  not  very  du'l  so  it  would  seem 
Jonah  actually  produced 

The  first  submarine 


A  Tale  of  Delphi 

The  Delphic  Oracle  sighed.  Some  job,  this — being 
oracle.  Try  it  yourself  for  a  while  and  see  how  you 
like  sitting  in  a  damp  cave  all  day  waiting  for  people 
to  shout  questions  down  the  fissure  directly  above  your 
head.  You  had  to  crane  your  neck  'til  it  fe't  disjointed 
to  ancwer  half  decently.  Of  course  you  understand 
this  oracle  business  was  all  fake.  A  cave  with  a  con- 
venient crack  in  its  roof  served  well,  a  pair  of  bellows 
furnished  the  necessary  wind  and  with  a  few  realistic 
groans  the  psychological  eff'ect  was  complete.  The 
victim  left  enormous  gifts  of  gold,  silver,  and  all 
manner  of  riches  to  the  "god."  The  Oracle  and  the 
assisting  priest  spent  this  at  their  leisure. 

Yet,  there  was  an  art  about  answering  questions 
that  the  -Oracle  enjoyed.  The  man  who  played  "god" 
must  be  extremely  clever.  The  Oracle  at  Delphi  was. 
But  what  did  cleverness  matter  now  days.  Of  late 
the  Greeks  were  becoming  actually  silly.  Asking  such 
questions  as:  "Who  will  be  faithful  to  me,  Apollodora 
or  Theta?"  and  "Will  my  sick  dog  live?"  Disgusting, 
this  degeneration  of  the  Creeks.  Even  the  fact  that 
the  assisting  priest  had  just  rushed  down  in  a  slack 
moment  to  bring  him  a  hot  dog  and  to  tell  him  that  a 
great  delegation  had  just  landed  from  Egypt,  did  not 
cheer  him  up  one  bit.  The  startling  intelligence  that 
the  Pharaoh  himself  had  come,  received  no  more 
acknowledgment  than  a  grunt. 

The  poor  Oracle  sighed  again.  The  bellows  had 
gotten  damp  and  weren't  working  well.  Besides,  he 
had  a  cough  and  his  blood  pressure  was  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be.  He'd  be  getting  T.  B.  if  he  didn't  leave 
this  damp  cave.  That's  what  he'd  do,  leave.  He  de- 
served at  least  a  vacation.  He'd  go  to  Athens  and 
study  philosophy,  under  Socrates,  maybe. 

He  could  hear  the  preparations  going  on  overhead. 
The  question  must  be  especially  important.  Probably 
about  what  chance  his  pharaohship  had  with  Cleo- 
patria.  In  a  few  minutes  the  plaintive  voice  of 
Ptolemy  filtered  down  to  the  cave.  No,  not  Cleo  this 
time,  but  almost  as  important.  Old  Father  Nile  had 
gotten  frisky,  overflowed  his  banks,  almost  submerged 
Alexandria,  and  had  drowned  half  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  No  sacrifice  would  suffice.  What  should  be 
done  to  restrain  the  unlashed  fury  of  the  river. 

The  Oracle  woi-ked  the  bellows  a  few  times,  moaned 
once  or  twice,  then  he  sat  down  to  think.  He  sat  down 
abruptly,  and  landed  by  chance  on  a  sharp  edge  of 
stone.  He  exploded  forth  a  vehement  (the  original 
manuscript  has  here  been  expurgated  by  the  National 
Board  of  Delphic  Censors).  Then  the  Egyptians  turned 
toward  home  to  dam  the  Ni'e. 


In  Biblical  tim^s  were  missions  and  heathen 
And  the  serpent  played  the  cat 
In  the  garden  of  Eden. 


They  Happen  in  the  Best  Regulated  Colleges 

Miss  Bennet    (in  Math,  class)— ".3.1416?  ' 
Spahman    (asleep?) — "Montrose   or   Highland?" 


She — "I  know  a  girl   who  would  rather   study  than 
eat." 

He — "Huh,  where  does  she  eat?" 


"I  feel  like  Minerva  today. 
'"Minerva  who?" 
"Minervous  wi-eck." 


—Mink. 


"Anyway,  one  must  admire  the  determination  of  the 
flapper  to  carry  on." — Green  Goat. 


Professor — "Give  two  historically  important  dates." 
Student — "Anthony    and    Cleopatra;     Napoleon    and 
Josephine." — Privceton  Tiger. 


"Walking  to  reduce,  girlie?" 
"No!  Reduced  to  walking." 

— Stanford  Chaparral. 
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Texas  University  Has  a  Texas  Day 

From  all  parts  of  spacious  Texas  they  came,  to 
Austin  bv  automobile,  by  trolley  and  by  train.  Some 
were  sophisticated  and  "collegiate"  imitations  of  the 
State  University  dandies,  others  were  different  and 
poorly  clothed  rustics  from  unknown  hamlets.  Thv 
had  ccme,  ,2,450  of  th?m.  to  the  State  University  reo- 
resenting  their  schools  in  the  sev3nteenth  University 
Interscho'astic  League.  Over  800  faculty  represmfa 
tives  accompanied  this  youthful  army  which  the  Uni- 
versity sponsors  unanimously  declared  "largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States." 

Hu.^ky  athletes  besp'ctaclrd  o-ata-f,  co:-inpt:d  in 
this  meet  which  included  tests  of  brain  ?nd  brav/n 
Tb"-"  were  dp'-''>'-\?tions,  debate,  art  and  athletic  com 
petitions  of  all  kinds. 

All  this  happened  on  Sautrday,  May  8.  And  to  mak'^ 
it  a  completely  Texas  Day,  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Texas  Arts  Association  met  that  morn-ng.  The 
big  feature  of  the  meeting  was  -i  address  by  Gutzor. 
Borg!um  the  renowmed  sculptor,  who  was  recently  pu" 
in  charge  of  ths  University  of  Texas  schoo'  of  Sculp- 
ture to  be  opened  next  year.  The  session  was  directed 
toward  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Texas  art,  empha- 
sizing the  unique  possibilities  for  its  deveiopmsnt  in 
the  state. 


Summer  Arrives 

Only  yesterday  morning  that  tell-tale  individual,  the 
little  bird,  who  has  so  recently  left  the  employ  of  my 
mother  and  come  over  to  my  side  of  the  fence,  came 
hopping  in  through  the  window  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. 

"Summer  has  arriven,"  he  exclaimed,  flapping  his 
wings,  "I  say,  summer  has  arriven!" 

"Arrived,"  I  corrected.  (Being  a  bird,  he  always  has 
trouble  with  his  verbal  endings). 

"Yes,  of  course,  'arrove',"  he  continued,  paying 
not  the  slightest-  attention.  "I  know  it  has.  I  can 
prove  it.    It  was  like  this: 

"I  started  out  this  morning  at  ray  usual  hour. 
Worms  were  scarce,  which  was  annoying.  After  con- 
sidering the  matter  I  turned  toward  Murray  iHill  which 
seemed  a  likely  region.  However,  you  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  sights  v/hich  I  encountered  thereon  took 
from  my  mind  all  thought  of  m.ere  food.  In  fact,  I 
may  say,  I  lost  my  appetite. 

iNot  half-way  down  the  hill  I  encountered  none 
other  than  Mrs.  Breisky.  She  held  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  broom  in  the  other  and  there  was  a  red  banana 
tied  around  her  head." 

"Bandana,  you  mean,"  I  said.  (Being  a  bird  he  has 
a  hard  time  with  his  nouns.) 

"She  had  a  broom  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other  and  she  was  walking  up  and  dov*rn  the  porch 
exclaiming  'Yes,  yes,  summer  cleaning  and  I  must  be 
at  it  again!'  And  she  gave  the  broom  an  avrful  bang 
on  the  railing. 

"  'Mrs.  Breisky,  is  it  really  summer?'  I  asked.  'Can't 
yju  see  it's  summer?'  she  retorted,  raising  her  eye- 
brows and  gigl'ng  at  my  stupidity. 

"S-ummer  indeed!  But  the  next  thing  I  saw  con- 
vinced me  of  it. 

"I  crossed  over  into  the  backyard  extension  and 
p:rch-;d  upon  a  tree.  Beneath  my  very  beak  stood  Dr. 
Doxsee,  leaning  against  the  tree-trunk,  smoothing  his 
hair  and  peering  intently  into  the  barrel  of  a  rifl;. 

"  'Dr.  Doxsee,  Dr.  Doxsee,  Dr.  Doxsee,'  I  shrieked, 
'Do  be  careful!' 

'Stop  that  racket'  he  answered,  without  removing 
his  eye.    'I'm  going  duck  shooting.' 

"  'It  must  be  summer,'  fays  I  to  myself,  snying  Pro- 
fessor Kinder  casting  with  a  trout  rod  further  on. 

"  'Prof.  Kinder,  what  are  you  doing?' 

'When  v/e  were  boys,  my  brother  and  I,'  said  Pro- 
fessor Kinder,  smiling  upon  me,  'we  always  went  trout 
fi-hing.  I'ijT  not  certain  that  t'V  do  so  this  summer, 
but  one  might  as  well  keep  in  practice,'  h;  added,  hook- 
inr  a  rose-bush. 

"Hereupon  I  flew  over  the  housetop  just  in  time  to 
see  Miss  Croff  and  Miss  Bjnnet  descending  their  steps 
across  the  street. 

"'What  ho!'  says  Miss  C~cfi,  'I  shall  t'k:-  an  aero- 
plane! Miss  Bennet,  why  don't  you  try  a  b'cycle?' " 

But  here  I  decided  the  bird  was  becoming  a  litt!° 
too  gossii^y.  "I  never  listen  to  gossip,"  says  I,  being 
somewhat  of  a  crank.  "Is  it  or  is  it  not  summer?"  "It 
is,"  said  the  little  bird. 
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The  New  Student 

Freshman — "I  want  some  shoes." 
Clerk — "What   number?" 

Fresh. — Two,-o:  course.    Do  you  thnk   I'm  a  centi- 
pede?" 


Alumnae  News 

Don't  forg'-t  the  Alumnae  Dinner  at  th-;  RH.ten- 
hcnse  6-1.')  Friday.  June  3rd.  Send  check  for  $2.7-5 
to  Miss  Virginia  Jordan.  (Details  were  given  in  the 
last  Arrow.) 

Marisn  Frank  '25.  has  l^ft  for  Tac'>'na,  W?sh.. 
where  she  will  be  bride  s  m.aid  at  th-?  wedd'ng  of  her 
b-other,  H'^nry  S.  Frank,  to  Miss  Martha  Griggs,  of 
that  citv.  The'  date  of  the  ceremony  is  ^et  tor  -Tune 
15th.    Miss  Frank  will  return  the  latter  part  of  June. 
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Campus  Happenings 


The  House  Dances 

Dance — dance — dance ! 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  P.  C.  W.  does  not  specialize 
in  putting  over  good  dances.  But  then,  practice  makes 
perfect,  so  we  are  told.  The  tripping  on  th?  green  'a  la 
May  Day  was  indeed  conducive  to  bigger  and  better 
'House  dances  Saturday  night.  "Twps  on  a  night  like 
this,"  that — well — even  half  a  moon  is  better  than 
no  moon,  and  Japanese  lanterns  and  ferns  and  music, 
all  help  to  make  any  atmosphere  more  romantic.  Put 
the  ingredients  mentioned  together  and  picture  for 
yourself  the  results  bound  to  be  attained.  Then,  if  you 
are  not  satisfied,  ask  any  one  who  attended  and  they 
will  look  wise,  and  maybe  sigh  a  bit  to  think  that 
another  year  must  pass  before  another  May  time  and 
another  House  Dance. 

The  dance  in  Woodland  Hall  was  given  by  the 
Junior  house  girls  to  the  seniors.  The  canary  bird  in 
the  dining  room  never  before  saw  such  a  joyous  col- 
lection of  pretty  girls  and  handsome  gentlemen.  Palms 
and  ferns  and — well,  you  can  imagine — 

The  chapel  was  also  decked  in  greenery — Japanese 
lanterns  and  parasols  shaded  the  lights,  and  producsd 
an  effect  of  unusual  charm. 

The  committee  in  Berry  Hall  consisted  of  Kathryn 
Watkins,  chairman;  Mary  Jane  Dom,  Dorothy  Warner, 
Charlotte  Lindz.  In  Woodland  Hall — Josephine  Pyle, 
chairman;  Betty  Corey,  Edith  Greskin,  Miriam  Stags. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

The  last  meeting  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  supposed  to 
be  a  meeting  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  Eagles  Mere. 
However,  as  the  chapel  was  unavailable,  and  as  en- 
thusiasm for  Eagles  Mere  had  already  procurred  over 
a  dozen  delegates,  the  meet'ng  was  turned  over  to 
Miss  Croff,  who  gave   a  delightful  talk. 

The  following  girls  are  going  to  Eagles  Mere:  Mary 
Crawford,  Evelyn  Newton,  Dotty  Floyd,  Betty  Mac- 
Coll,  Anna  Mary  Textor,  Dorothy  Daub,  Ethel  Leh- 
mann,  Virginia  Ray,  Bessie  Rosen,  Mary  Kolb,  Frances 
Reeder,  Peg  Wooldridge,  Pauline  Gibson,  Ruth  Lupoid, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Woodworth. 


Vespers 

Vespers,  on  May  1.5th,  was  conducted  informally  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  the  two  houses.  Not  only  the 
students,  but  the  visitors  as  well,  enjoyed  the  article 
which  Miss  Coolidge  read  to  the  Berry  Hall  girls.  Miss 
Mark's  reading  was  equally  enjoyed  by  those  in  Wood- 
land Hall. 

The  most  delightful  of  all  our  vesper  services  are 
those  which  are  he'd  upon  Woodland  Hall  veranda. 
Miss  Marks,  at  the  service  following  the  day  of  our 
pageant,  read  selections  of  springtime  poetry  from 
Sara  Teasdale,  Robert  Frost,  and  Marguerite  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Marks  Jed  with  a  prayer  embodying  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  spiTit  of  the  season.  The  atmosphere 
of  spring  was  further  exemplified  in  a  solo  by  Mildred 
Parrill. 


-  Chapel  News 

Not  only  those  definitely  interested  in  social  service, 
but  the  other  students  as  well,  greatly  enjoyed  Miss 
Flynn's  talk  on  "Social  Work  as  a  Vocation."  Every 
educated  person  should  know  something  of  this  com- 
paratively new  profession.  Miss  Flynn  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  social  work  is  to  extend  bene- 
fits in  response  to  a  definite  need.  The  three  main 
fields  of  endeavor  are  group  work,  case  work,  and 
community  organization.  Besides  her  college  and 
specialized  training,  the  social  worker  should  have 
such  personal  qualities  as  physical  and  mental  health, 
poise,  tact  and  sympathy.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  sense 
of  humor  accorded  a  cash  value  at  last! 


-..^.. 


Athletic  Awards 

One  of  the  most  exciting  features  of  Moving-Up 
Day  was  the  athletic  awards.  First,  came  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  silver  cup,  the  highest  honor  awarded. 
This  was  presented  to  Helen  Bepler  '27,  chosen  by 
the  Athletic  Committee  as  the  best  all-round  athlete. 
The  following  points  were  considered  in  making  a 
decision:  Good  health,  posture,  carriage,  neatness, 
interest  in,  and  sportsmanlike  attitude  towards 
athletics  and  gymnasium  work.  Bars  were  given  by 
Miss  Jewell  for  four  consecutive  years  on  a  team  to 
Sallie  Everson,  Ruth  Powell,  Elma  Corpening,  Clara 
Colteryahn,  Francis  Ray,  Coeina  Ruch,  Ella  English, 
Rachel  Stevenson,  Helen  Bepler,  Martha  Worthington, 
Mary   Lou    Bell,   Louise   Hazen. 

The  letters  P.  C.  W.  were  awarded  those  girls  who 
played  on  a  team  for  three  consecutive  years:  Kathar- 
ine Owens,  Helen  Gordon,  Peg  Port,  Betty  Gidney, 
Francis  Fulton,  Dorothy  Floyd. 

Class  numerals  were  given  the  following  girls  for 
two  consecutive  years  on  a  team :  Mary  DeMotte, 
Mary  Lou  Succop,  Catherine  Stentz,  Peg  Wooldridge, 
Ruth  Spahman,  Leone  Stitzenger,  Evelyn  Thompson, 
Helen  Furman,  Louise  Sulton,  Rachel  Carson,  Ethel 
Getty,  Betty  MacColl,  Kay  Watkins. 

Basketballs  were  given  for  two  years  on  a  basket- 
ball team;  Louise  Hazan,  Grace  Wilson,  Mary  De- 
Motte, Mary  Lou  Succop,  Catherine  Stentz,  Peg  Wool- 
dridge. 

Hockey  pins  were  given  to  the  honorary  hockey 
team:  Louise  Hazen,  Helen  Bepler,  Elma  Corpening, 
Dorothy  Floyd,  Katherine  Owen,  Evelyn  Newton, 
Mary  Kolb,  Mary  DeMotte,  Mary  Lou  Succop,  Eliza- 
bath  Palen,  Mary  Ludlow. 

There   is   a   magnificent   silver   cup    in    store   for   the 
winner  of  the  tennis  tournament.    The  matches  will  be 
played  off  as  soon  as  the  weather  allows  the  courts  to- 
dry,  so  all  who  are  scheduled  to  play  are  urged  to  do 
so  on  the  very  first  nice  day.    Don't  forget! 


— •hJ»-».- 


"Our  plumber  is  so  aristocratic,  he  calls  his  wrench 
a  pipe  organ." — Kcnifias  Sour  Owl. 


"If  the  ham  hangs  around  the  smoke  house,  where 
does  the  veal  loaf?" — Iowa   Frivol. 
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Broken  Lamps 

(Awarded  the  Omega  Prize  Story) 
Rachel  Carson  '29 

"Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference?   but  thou  dost  possess 
ihe  things  I  seek,  not  love   them  less." 

— Shelley. 


Neil  Sutherland  leaned  against  the  white  pillar  of 
the  porch  and  looked  meditatively  across  the  stretch 
of  smooth-clipped  lawns  and  trim  hedge  rows.  A  pale 
glow  of  sunlight  hung  with  lingering  warmth  over 
Coverdale  Gardens.  The  clattering  whir  of  a  iawn- 
mower  cut  sharply  into  the  stillness.  Somewhere  down 
the  street,  a  group  of  children  were  skipping  lope, 
their  fejt  scuffing  sharply  on  the  pavement. 

Sutherland  fe!t  vaguely  unhappy.  For  weeks  now 
he  hr-d  experienced  these  faint  stirrings  of  unrest  He 
felt  as  though  he  wsre  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
some  great  event  of  his  life,  although  he  had  no  idea 
what  it  was  to  be.  He  wondered  passively  whether 
the  curtain  was  to  rise  upon  trag:dy  or  comedy,  but 
he  felt  only  the  impersonal  interest  of  the  Vrtic, 
rather  than  of  the  protagonist  of  the  drama. 

Through  the  French  windows  into  tha  living-room, 
he  could  hear  Joan's  soft  chords  on  the  piano  SDme 
hauntmgly  sweet  thng  .^he  was  p'aying.  Joan  oved 
to  slip  off  to  dream  among  enchanting  melodi-'^  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Sometimes  Neil  longed  to  be  with 
her,  to  stand  behind  her  and  run  his  fingers  through 
her  dark  hair  as  he  used  to  do  when  thsy  were  first 
married.  Of  late,  some  intangible  barrier  "had  always 
nsn  before  h;m.  The  other  evening  he  had  sto'-n  to 
the  door.  Dusk  had  crept  in  over  the  threshold  A 
single  splash  of  cand  elight  fell  over  the  piano 
Against  the  shadows,  Joan's  profi'e  was  outl'nod 
camco-cear.  She  had  not  heard  Neil  comino-  Why 
had  he  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  desecrption  to 
enter  the  room?  Why  could  he  only  stand  the-e  and 
drink  in  her  beauty?  She  seemed  to  h-n  th-"  cxo-e-, 
sion  of  everything  he  had  always  long  d  for  yet  could 
never  attain.  Perfect  happiness— freedom— Jo^n  had 
found  the  way.  Blindly  groping,  Neil  could  on'y  won- 
der and  adore. 

Neil  Sutherland  tried  vainly  to  hunt  down  the  caus - 
of  hs  strange  discontent.  Vrguely,  he  conne-fd  it 
with  Joan.  She  seemed  to  him  increasin^'v  e'usV" 
He  long:d  for  perfect  companionship  with"  h-r  b'l^t 
some  un.seen  barrier  always  stood  in  the  way  of 'thdr 
complete  understanding.  The  crux  of  ths-mat^e'  t 
.er-n-.cd  to  Sutherland,  altho-.-gh  he  n  ver  pnV'h'S 
thought  into  words,  lay  in  their  utterly  difl-erent  out 
look.s  upon  life.  He  could  never  put  hil  fi-^e,  "  -,- 
exact  difi-erences,  but  that  d'd  not  rnderth^m  less 
real.  Joan  experienced  nothing  of  th^s  moodv' unrest 
which  periodically  attacked  him.  He  wonder-d  some 
times,  if  she  had  no  horizon  toward  which  -h    'looked' 


Had  she  reached  her  ideal  some  time  in  the  past?  She 
seeind  to  know  a  kind  of  unstriv'ng  content;  to  have 
a  sense  of  beauty,  wh?re,  for  others,  none  existed.  If 
she  had  attained  her  horizon,  it  was  through  a  medium 
of  ordinary  living,  which,  for  Neil,  showed  no  element 
of  the  b  ue.  For  life,  when  he  came  to  too  close  grips 
with  it,  choked  him.  His  ideals  demanded  a  sat  sfac- 
tion  which  the  commonplace  could  not  give.  If  there 
Tv-f^re  any  irony  in  his  hav'ng  chosen  th?  most  material- 
istic of  professions,  Neil  was  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
He  had  serenely  carried  his  idealism  into  the  world  of 
engineering.  A  bridge,  in  his  opinion,  should  not  be 
a  m~rf>  convenience  for  transport'ng  traffic  from  one 
side  of  a  river  to  the  other.  It  should  be  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Something  in  its  long,  curving  arch  should 
suggest  the  soul  of  the  engineer — if  he  had  one.  For 
years,  Sutherland  had  labored  to  bu  Id  a  bridg:~  with 
p  «-ou'.  Always,  to  his  super-critical  mind,  he  had 
failed.  His  bridges  were  perfect  mechanically,  his 
engneering-  skill  saw  to  that.  But  their  very  perfec- 
tion irritated  him.  They  were  so  complacently  flaw- 
less; so  utterly  without  soul.  Miracles  of  stone  and 
steel  as  h  s  mind  visualized  thnn,  even  as  his  skilled 
fingers  sketched  their  trim  oiit'ines.  Once  materia'iz:d, 
they  became  oniy  prosaic  city  streets,  suspended  in 
mid-air  ovr  a  sluggish  river.  Sometimes  he  won- 
dered if  life  must  always  be  a  series  of  vain  attempt? 
to  express  something  so  intang  ble  that  not  even  Joan 
guessed  at  its  existence  in  h's  soul.  He  felt  that  she 
had  no  conception  of  what  h's  bridges  meant  tc  him. 
Some  day  he  would  capture  that  e'usive  something. 
Then,  perhaps,  she  would  understand. 

Success  tonight,  seemed  hovering  ju?t  in  the  offing. 
He  was  draughting  the  plans  for  the  new  Ohio  River 
bridge.  He  had  launched  upon  a  during  undertaking 
— a  singr'e  arch  to  span  the  wide  gu  f  from  bluff  to 
b'-ifif.  If  he  should  succeed,  h's  reputation  as  an  engi- 
neer would  be  made  forevr.  But,  far  more  than  thTt, 
h'-  wi«  s^ure  that  he  wouM  have  captured  that  beauty 
his  spirit  served. 

The  French  windows  opened  and  Joan  stepn-d  onto 
tl;e  porch.  She  came  and  stood  beside  him  where  he 
sat  on  the  red  and  whits  tile  of  the  st?ps. 

"Tired,  dear?" 

"^'e=,  just  a  rttle.  ' 

Whv  R-ust  he  be  so  inartif-ulat"  wh-:n  he  most 
wanted  to  take  her  into  his  confidenc? 

Joan  was  stendng  on  tip-toe,  trying  to  pull  the  top 
-P'-'-v  of  the  'i'ae  bush  down  to  h^r  ch-'ek.  Neil  mar- 
velled  at  the   pearly  wh'tcness  of  he-  throat  abov3  a 
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foam  of  creamy  lace.  How  perfect  she  was  in  her 
cool  loveliness,  he  thought.  Sutherland  felt  a  sudd3n 
desire  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  press  his  lips  to  her 
hair.    He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Joan — " 

His  voice  was  vibrant  v/ith  an  emotion  he  could  not 
suppress.  She  turned  quickly.  Her  eyes  wez'e  dancing 
w.th  a  light  that  sang  mutely  of  eerie  sylvan  things. 

"Neil,  dear,  won't  you  reach  that  very  top  spray 
for  me?  The  one  with  the  three  big  blooms  out  and 
another  one  just  beginning  to  open." 

He  quickly  snapped  otf  the  bioo'm.  He  slipped  his 
arm  around  her  shoulders,  and  drew  her  close.  The 
feeling  of  reserve  he  had  felt  toward  her  dropped  from 
him.  Suddenly  he  wanted  to  open  his  heart  to  her,  to 
tell  her  the  great  dream  of  his  :ife  which  he  had 
always  kept  locked  within  himself.  The  creation  of 
perfect  beauty  was  ths  only  gift  worthy  ol  her,  and 
he  would  g.ve  his  life  to  lay  it  at  her  feet.  If  only  he 
could  make  her  understand. 

"Joan,  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  about  my  new 
bridge." 

Inside,  the  telephone  jangled. 

"Never  mind,  Neil,  I'll  answer." 

In  a  flash  of  creamy  lace,  she  was  gone.  When  she 
came  back,  a  few  minutss  later,  Sutherland  had  gone 
upstairs  to  his  study. 

The  g:ass-topped  desk  was  strewn  with  number'ess 
plans  and  half-finished  sketches.  Neil  Sutherland  sat 
down  wearily  and  began  to  work.  Tonight  he  could 
complete  the  tentative  plans  and  begin  the  careful 
stress  analysis  which  would  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  woik.  As  he  drew  and  plotted,  his  mind 
ran  back  to  that  late  winter  afternoon  when  he  had 
driven  out  to  look  over  the  site  for  the  new  bridge. 
A  wind-swept  bluff,  high  above  the  river,  glowing  buff 
and  orange  in  the  'evel  rays  of  the  sun.  A  vast  space, 
filled  with  glittering  motes  of  snow-dust,  dropping 
sheer  from  his  feet  to  the  river.  His  mind  bridging 
the  chasm  with  one  long,  slender  arch.  He  could  see 
its  dim  cut'ines,  like  a  cobweb  shadowed  there  against 
the  sun.  For  months  he  worked  on  it.  Under  his  fin- 
gers, the  plans  grew  from  mere  suggestions  to  tangible 
outlinec.  Sutherland's  heart  was  set  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  spanning  that  wide  gulf  w.'th  the  on3-arch 
bridge  of  his  dreams.  No  other  type  could  symbolize, 
for  him,  his  ideal  of  beauty — the  graceful  curve,  the 
long,  straight  sweep  of  bridge  above,  th'-  abs;nce  of 
cluttering  piers.  The  preiminary  tests,  although  the 
tn'corpr-se  was  daring,  promised  success.  Sutherland 
beg_n  to  visualiz3  h's  bridg?  in  actual  concrete  and 
steel,  instead  of  the  cobweb  structure  of  his  day- 
dream. His  S3ul  thrilled  to  an  -me-Table  sense  of 
beauty, — beauty  more  tangi'ole  this  tim3  than  m^re 
i'lusion. 

At  lust  he  began  h'.s  pain'^taking  analysis.  With 
meticulous  care,  he  computed  the  maximum  stress 
wh'ch  might  be  placed  en  any  part  of  his  bridge.  His 
pencil  worked  busily.  His  eye  foFowed  its  swift  pro- 
gress down  the  sheet  of  pap:r.  At  last  he  obtained  the 
fipnl  figures. 

Grimly,  Neil  Sutherland  faced  the  result.  He  la'd 
down  his  draughtsman  s  pencil  and  smikd  his  con- 
tempt at  the  scattered  plans.  He  had  met  defeat  be- 
fore, and  he  knew  the  futility  of  strugg'o.  With  a  de- 
liberate hand,  he  tore  the  paper  into  innumerable  bits. 
P'-aHzati-^-n  was  bitter.  The  greatest  possible  stress 
his  bridge  wou'd  permit  was  far  too  little  for  the 
strain  rf  hf-avy  traffic  it  would  have  to  bear.  The 
grac-ful  arch  would  tremble  and  give  way  under  the 
grinding,  thundering  whce's  of  trucks,  reek'ng  from 
the  slaughter-pens  of  the  Lake  cit'es.  dr'ven  by  rrd- 
faccd  fhouting  men,  crashing-  on  to  Mammon  in  blind, 
unheeding  desecration  of  beauty.    God!    Could  one  not 


serve  his  soul  and  earn  his  bread?  Was  he  forever 
ensnared  in  the  meshes  of  materialism?  The  dreamer 
in  him  must  surrender  to  inexorable  reality.  His 
other  self,  the  highly  efficient  young  engineer  known 
to  the  world  of  contractors  and  toiling,  blue-shirted 
construction  men,  would  sweep  on  to  so-called  success 
over  his  own  bridges,  without  fault,  but  without  soul ! 

Sutherland  rose  wearily  from  his  dssk.  He  could 
work  no  more  tonight.  Tomorrow,  perhaps,  he  would 
begin  to  revise  his  plans.  But  he  would  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  try  again  to  capture  that  fleeting  "some- 
thmg." 

But  yesterday,  it  seemed,  a  little  boy  had  stood  in 
a  garden,  blowing  bubbles.  One  huge,  irridescent 
globe  had  hung  suspended  in  the  air  for  a  full  minute. 
In  childish  delight,  he  had  reached  out  a  chubby  finger 
to  touch  it.  Only  an  empty  space  was  left  where  the 
marvel  of  rainbow  lights  had  flickered. 

Neil  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  dizzy  ache  be- 
tween his  eyes.  His  mind  felt  dull  and  heavy,  like  a 
weary  prisoner  submitting  at  last  to  the  iron  chains 
against  which  he  has  struggled  in  vain.  He  could  not 
even  think  coherently  about  his  defeat  of  the  night 
before.  He  felt  only  that  groping  uncertainty  of  the 
dreamer  whose  lamp  has  been  ruthlessly  shattered, 
leaving  him  to  stumble  blindly  on  in  the  cold  blackness 
of  disillusionment. 

He  hated  to  face  Joan  at  the  breakfast  table.  He 
felt  it  might  be  easier  for  him  if  he  told  her  about  his 
failure,  but  he  could  only  feel  that  she  would  not 
understand.  He  had  tried  to  talk  to  her  last  night, 
and  she  had  coolly  evaded  him.  If  she  was  not  inter- 
ested in  his  bridges,  he  would  never  trouble  her  about 
them.  He  would  put  away  his  secret  behind  un-opening 
doors. 

Over  steaming  brown  muffins  and  coffee,  with  Joan 
gaily  talkative  across  the  table,  Neil  felt  some  of  his 
resolution  leaving  him.  Joan  was  so  clear-headed,  and 
yet,  he  knew,  in  every  way  as  idealistic  as  he  himself. 
If  only  they  could  ever  get  their  minds  on  the  same 
plane  of  thought.  Why  couldn't  he  make  her  see  that 
they  served  the  same  spirit  of  beauty?  He  felt  that 
she  had  labeled  him  "Blind  IVIaterianst"  and  mentally 
put  him  away  on  a  shelf.  It  was  hardly  a  fair  figh'" 
he  reflected.  He  must  struggle  against  something 
which  lived  only  in  Joan's  mind,  yet  which  was  all  the 
morj  real  for  its  non-existence. 

"Mrs.  Sheridan  called  last  night."  Joan's  voice 
roused  him  out  of  his  musing.  "She  wants  to  know 
whn  we  are  coming  out  to  the  lake.  They  are  leaving 
in  July." 

Neil  dropped  another  lump  of  sugar  into  his  cup  of 
Em'oer  coffee  and  stirred  it  meditative' y. 

"I  don't  know,  dear,  when  1 11  be  able  to  get  away. 
Yon  could  go  'most  any  time,  though." 

"You  know  I  wouldn't  leave  you  here." 

"Oh,  I'd  be  all  right.  You  see — "  Neil  hesitated.  "I'm 
pretty  well  tied  up  at  the  office.  There  are  several  con- 
tracts waiting,  and  I  " 

"By  the  way,  Neil,"  Joan  interrupted  him  casually. 
"you  v/cre  brginring  to  tell  me  something  about  your 
business  last  night  when  I  had  to  go  into  the  phone. 
Are  things  going  badly?" 

"Yes." 

The  word  was  scarcely  audible. 

"I'm  sorry.  Neil."  Joan's  voice  was  quickly  full  of 
sympathy.    "What's  the  matt — "" 

Neil  hesitated.    Should  he  tell  her  after  all? 

"I  thought  that  big  contract  with  Robbins  &  McCul- 
lum  was  just  what  you  needed  to  put  you  on  your 
feet." 

"It  was,  in  a  material  way,"  Neil  compromised. 

If  Joan  noticed  his  slight  emphasis  on  "material," 
she  gave  no  sign. 
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"Didn't  they  like  your  plans?" 

"Yes,  they  liked  them." 

Neil  spoke  dully.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  struggling 
against  fate.  He  couldn't  tell  her,  and  if  he  could, 
she  wouldn't  understand. 

"It  was  such  a  good  bridge,  Neil.  It's  so  strong  and, 
— well,  rugged-looking.  It  makes  me  feel  proud  of  you 
every  time  I  see  it.  ' 

Neil's  face  flushed,  but  he  was  silent. 

"How  about  the  new  bridge  you  began  to  work  on 
in  the  winter?  Have  you  mads  the  plans  yet?" 

"They  are  not  complete." 

"I  know  you'ie  doing  tneni  well.  I  want  to  see  them, 
when  they're  done." 

This  time  it  was  Neil  who  did  not  catch  the  note  of 
wisttulness  in  Joan's  voice.    She  went  on. 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  yet  what  is  going  bady 
with  your  business." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  nothing  tangible.  Nothing  I  could 
explain — to  you." 

With  his  crisp  sentence,  Neil  cemented  the  last  block 
in  the  invisible  barrier  between  them.  He  set  down 
his  coffee-cup  and  ros^  abruptly  from  the  table.  Joan 
followed  him  into  the  hall. 

"Don't  work  too  hard  to-day,  Neil.  You  look  tired 
out.  I  saw  your  light  burning  after  2:00  o'clock  last 
night.  You're  wearing  down  your  hea  th,  and  thosa 
Old  bridges  aren't  worth  it." 

Neil  brushed  her  forehead  with  cold  lips.  H?  flung 
liimself  out  of  the  house  without  a  wDrd,  and  into  h-3 
car,  waiting  at  the  steps.  It  leaped  forward  with  roar- 
ing motor. 

"They  aren't  worth  it.  They  area  t  worth  it,"  a 
mock  ng  voice  whispered  above  the  steady  rumbio  of 
the  engine. 

Summer  dragged  by  on  slow,  reluctant  feet.  Cover- 
dale  Gardens  wi.ted  under  shimmering  bands  of  heat 
which  scorched  the  grass  into  tiTht,  hiow^  'lu-i?.  D jit 
lay  heavy  on  the  crisping  stalks  of  delphinium  and 
asters  in  Joan's  garden,  drawing  over  everyth.r!g  a 
thin  grey  veil  which  Neil's  listless  efforts  W-th  the 
garden  hose  cou'd  not  dispel.  Ev;nings,  after  long 
days  spent  at  the  office,  brought  slow  relief  from  the 
t-.UiO.s  11  ;l  •  ;.  I. IP  li.iy  jLia  ■  WJ.'iiiy  ■■•  /■  ii  :  ;;  f 
up  to  introspection.  Joan  seemed  now  entirely  apart 
from  him.  Ever  since  his  bitter  accept.mce  of  faiiure, 
he  had  felt  him^^elf  siowly  drifting  into  a  state  of  dull 
despair  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Ha  had  never 
confessed  to  Joan  his  bitter  disappointment  in  the 
bridge.  Her  serene  confidence  in  him  only  serv  d  to 
increase  his  self-reproach.  She  often  expressed  pride 
in  his  work,  but  with  his  artist's  sense  of  the  heght 
of  his  goal,  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  was  conscious 
of  how  far  he  had  fallen.  He  was  bitterly  aware,  too, 
that  Joan  had  no  idea  of  what  his  real  feelings  were. 
He  shrank  under  the  belief  that  she  looked  on  him 
merely  as  a  builder  of  excellent  bridges,  but  a  man 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beautiful. 

July  melted  into  August.  The  Suth^rlands  closed 
their  house  and  went  out  of  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  Neil  felt,  if  possible,  less  interest  in  their 
vacation  than  in  staying  at  home.  Once  at  the  quiet 
lake  resort,  he  sank  deeper  than  ever  into  his  moody 
unhappiness.  As  long  as  he  had  dogged  y  slaved  away 
at  his  office,  even  though  he  had  given  up  th^  plans  for 
his  bridge,  at  least  he  felt  that  he  was  not  deserting 
his  purpose.  With  a  tenacity  he  could  not  break,  his 
old  dreams  lingered  always  on  the  border-line  of  con- 
sciousness. He  had  resolved  to  abandon  them,  but 
somehow  they  had  proved  s.tronger  than  he.  At  last 
he  came  to  realize  that  in  the  unfinished  bridge  was 
hound  up  all   the  idealism   in   his   make-up.    When  ha 


definitely  gave  up  his  search  for  a  bridge  with  a  soul, 
he  believed  he  wou'd  have  killed  the  last  spark  of  that 
which  preserved  him  from  the  gross  materialism  he 
loathed. 

At  other  times,  he  longed  fiercely  to  throw  off  his 
moodiness.  He  wanted  only  to  be  happy.  He  watched 
other  men  at  the  hotel.  Fat,  lazy  capitalists,  most  of 
them,  with  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  spend  their 
b.oated  fortunes, — to  build  up  around  themselves  such 
a  barrier  of  luxuries  that  they  need  never  face  tho 
tiresome  necessity  of  living.  Neil  wondered.  Perhaps 
they  were  happier,  after  all.  The  horizons  he  glimpseu 
served  on'y  to  torture  him.  It  was  impossible  to  trans- 
form them  into  anything  more  lasting  than  the  hazy 
mirage  which  twinkles  over  a  desert. 

Rising  very  early  one  morning,  Sutherland  went  out 
alone  to  walk  along  the  white  shore  of  the  lake.  A 
plan  had  been  slowly  forming  in  his  mind  for  weeks, 
and  now  he  fe't  he  must  make  his  final  decision.  He 
must  make  a  definite  break  from  a  life  which  brought 
h-  •1  a  never-ending  series  of  disappointments.  He  must 
force  himself  to  turn  his  back  upon  that  intang.ole 
something  always  glimmering  in  the  offing.  He  must 
forget  his  idea  that  beauty  could  ever  be  made  tangi- 
b"e,  and  be  content  to  give  engineering  the  purely  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  his  leilow  engineers. 

The  idea  which  he  had  harbored  in  his  mind  ever 
since  early  summer  now  presented  itself  repeatedly 
ana  w  th  gathering  insistence.  An  Alaskan  engineer- 
ing company  had  offered  him  the  superintendence  of 
the  construction  of  a  chain  of  bridges.  Sutherland  had 
at  first  giv.n  the  idea  no  serious  consideration.  Bat 
the  very  prospect  of  it,  linked  with  the  honor  of  being 
£e.e.ted  for  the  position,  gave  the  unde: taking  an 
aluring  glamour.  He  had  wr  tten  ihe  conin-my.  a=k- 
ing  for  a  few  wreks  in  which  to  decide  the  matter, 
although  he  reproached  himse  f  for  deferring  his  re- 
fusal. 

Now,  in  the"e  quiet  days  of  his  vacation,  the  pro- 
posal had  acquired  a  grow  ng  f-^stjuation.  If  he  must 
deliberately  put  out  th:  ight  which  had  served  as  h  s 
guide,  he  felt  that  he  m-st  have  some  new  inte' est  to 
occupy  h's  mind,  some  all-absorbing  work  which  would 
claim  his  whole  time  and  energy,  untii  his  mind  should 
1-1V  adj-sted  itself  to  his  new  way  of  life.'  The 
Alaskan   trip    seemed   to  offer   the  best  way   out.    Of 
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practical  sort  of  bridge-bui'd'ng.  He  would  leave  be- 
hind him  al'  traces  of  his  idealism.  P  rhaps,  in  the 
months  of  living  an  entirely  new  life,  Neil  Sutherland, 
the  materialist,  might  come  to  find  a  happiness  from 
wh  ch  Neil  Sutherland,  the  dreamer,  was  for.ver 
b?'-pd. 

He  hated  to  tell  Joan.  But  he  hnd  on'y  a  few  more 
days  in  which  to  mak:;  his  final  decis'on.  Nei'  pon- 
dered. As  things  stood  now,  h:  lelt  that  he  end  Jean 
coUid  n'vcr  tina  the  point  of  tpntact  he  lied  been  seek- 
inp;.  Thy  we"e  ess'ntia'ly  the  sem°.  but  on  vital 
points,  how  different!  She — the  ideaist  whose  soul 
I  iii'cl  h-f  to  the  very  h'art  of  h  r  o'.ae  hor  zon;  h;  — 
the  blundering  d' earner  who  had  but  to  stretch  out 
one  finger  toward  beauty  to  make  it  van  jh. 

P  rhaps  if  he  went  away  and  poured  out  his  soul 
into  the  burning  crucible  of  materialism,  the  refined 
product  might  be  more  comprehensible  to  Joan.  At 
lest,  he  wou  d  be  what  sh--  thovght  him,  pnd  he  ecu  d 
cease  the  wearying  struggle  to  convince  her  of  what 
he  realiy  was. 

As  he  turned  back  to  the  hotel,  his  mind  was  made 
up.  He  v/niid  te'l  Joan  of  his  dee.sicn,-  and  then  he 
would  te'eg.aph  his  acceptance  to  th  ^  Aliskan  com- 
peny.  H-'  wa-  sure  she  wou  d  be  giad  for  h  s  oppo  — 
tun'ty,   even   though   it   meant   separation,   for   months 
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or  even  a  year.  He  was  in  a  happiar  frame  of  mind 
than  usual  when  he  stepped  into  the  elevator  to  go  up 
for  Joan.  He  walked  quickly  along  the  corridor  and 
opened  tho  door. 

"Come  on,  Joan,"  he  called  buoyantly.  "It's  a  wonder- 
ful morning  for  an  early  breakfast  and  a  canoe  trip 
across — " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  The  room  was  still  darkened 
as  when  he  had  left  it,  the  white-lined  shades  pulled 
even  with  the  window-sill.  He  had  expected  to  find 
Joan  up  and  dressad.  The  utter  silence  gripped  his 
heart  with  an  unreasoning  fear.  At  first,  his  eyes,  un- 
accustomed to  the  dim  light,  he  could  scarcely  see.  Then 
he  made  out  Joan's  dark  hair  against  the  pillow.  Even 
as  he  looked  her  hard  moved  slightly.  A  barely  audi- 
ble n.oan  came  to  his  ears.  He  strode  to  the  bed  and 
took   her   hand 

"Joan!      Ara   you   sirk?      Is   anything  the  matter?" 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  white  forehead  It  was  burn- 
ing hot.     A  spot  of  dull  red  gleamed  on  either  ch;ek. 

"Joan!  Joan!  Speak  to  me!" 

She  did  not  anwse:'. 

The  rest  of  the  day  had  for  Neil  all  the  bewildering 
unreality  of  a  distressing  dream  Events  crowded  one 
after  another  in  tumultuous  haste.  The  doctor  had 
5-haken  his  head  gravely  over  the  still  form  on  the  bed. 
Neil  had  a  confused  recollection  of  helping  to  wrap 
Joan  in  b'ankats,  and  walkii.g  through  the  corridor  and 
into  the  elevator  beside  the  stretcher;  a  sudden  rush  of 
empty  sensation,  down,  down;  getting  into  the  r.mbu- 
lar.ce,  and  riding  over  mi'es  of  white  road;  holding 
Joan's  hand  in  his,  and  now  r.nd  then  giving  it  up  to  the 
grave  physician  who  periodically  took  her  pulse. 

The",  the  hospital,  with  its  arrid  odor  of  either  and 
disinfectants.  Joan  was  put  in  a  high,  white  bed, 
where  she  look  so  small  and  weak.  \.  ould  she  never 
open  her  eyes?  Nurses  in  crackMr.g  white  dre^-ses 
came  and  went.  More  do':tors.  Neil  cculd  feel  himself 
moving  about,  doing  what  they  told  him,  speaking  to 
them  in  a  low,  unemotional  voice,  csking  questions, 
c.nswerir.g  others.  He  wonderrd  if  th's  cool,  self-pos- 
sessed man  could  be  reilly  he.  Inside,  be  could  feel  the 
hot.  shiveri'-g  pain  of  fear,  ard  h'rr  a  tiny,  awful  voice 
that  said,  "What  if  she  should  die?" 

He  paced  slowly,  many  times,  the  length  of  the 
corr'dor,  while  Joan  wis  in  the  operating-room.  His 
m.ird  was  a  whirling,  sick^n'ng  vertex  wher:'  no  thought 
remained  lorg  enorgh  to  rcg.s'^er  in  his  co'Tciousre  s. 
H^s  footsteps  rang  hollow  echoes  from  t'^e  r  a"'^le 
floor.  The  clock  in  the  hal'  cliekcd  cflf  the  minutes  w't'i 
fatal  precision.  At  la^t  Joan  was  bark  in  her  room, 
but  he  must  not  go  in  yet.  The  surgeon  would  s'e  him 
in  a  half  hour.    No,  the  irterre  could  tell  him  nothing. 

Ha'f  ."n  hour.  Neil  wallred  to  a -door  et  the  end  f^f 
the  corridor.  It  opened  o"to  a  small  hnkony.  He 
st-pped  out.  The  sonrds  of  the  s*-reet  below  fe'l  with  a 
cvriors,  mo"otonous  ihythm  on  his  ears.  On  the  hori- 
zon, he  co'iVl  see  a  lonely  bird  wh'ch  flew  and  flew,  till 
it  lost  itself  in  the  surset.  ard  wes  gone. 

Hi^  we~t  hrcl:  into  the  hall:  The  intrne  touched  him 
lip-M^lv  0-.1  his  prm. 

"'T'he  do'tor  will  '■ee  you  now  " 

Neil  walked  dazedly  to  the  offi-'e  of  the  surgron.  He 
felt  almost  lilr'^  a  condemend  mm.  wtiitirtr  a'^  t'le  b^r 
of  irstire  for  his  sentence.  Would  the  judge  wear  the 
ble'-k  cap? 

The  surtTCon  looked  up  from  his  papers  as  Neil 
entered.     He  hesiteted. 

"You  have  come  for  a  report  on  your  wife's  cordition, 
M'-.  S'ltherlr.nd?" 

NpH  aFse"tef'. 

"Well,  I  think," — .t^e  deter  parsed  on  t'^'e  word  with 
deliberate  "m^^^esis,  "yrs.  I  think  we  may  say  that  Mrs. 
Suther'and  will  recover." 


Neil  was  not  conscious  of  days  or  weeks  in  the  inter- 
val which  followed.  Times  swirled  over  him  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  alternating  light  and  darkness,  plung- 
ing him  sometimes  into  the  very  abyss  of  despair,  and 
at  others  raising  him  to  heights  of  consuming  joy.  A 
dark  curtain  had  been  drawn  between  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  His  whole  vision  was  focused  on  the 
white,  drawn  face  in  the  hospital  room.  He  ate  and 
slept  mechanically,  and  only  because  he  knew  he  must 
if  he  were  to  keep  up  for  Joan.  At  first  he  could  sit 
with  her  only  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  As  he  was 
gradually  allowed  longer  periods,  and  as  he  saw  faint 
signs  of  color  creeping  back  into  her  cheeks,  he  felt 
as  though  a  crushing  load  of  iron  were  being  removed, 
ounce  by  ounce,  from  his  chest. 

In  the  black  days  when  Joan  had  seemed  to  hover  on 
the  narrow  border-line  between  life  and  death,  Neil 
had  sufl'ered  an  agony  beyond  comparison.  He  con- 
demned himself  bitterly  and  with  unrelenting  fierceness. 
That  he  should  ever  have  dreamed  of  leaving  her 
seemed  incredible.  With  what  smug  complacency  he 
had  planned  to  go  away — to  seek  happiness  for  himself. 
Happiness!  In  his  contemptible  pettiness,  what  had  he 
thought  it  to  be?  Self-satisfaction, — the  act  of  putting 
out  of  his  life  everything  which  annoyed  him.  Now  he 
knew.  He  thanked  God  that  he  had  seen  before  it  was 
too  late.  He  had  been  brought  suddenly  to  the  awful 
brink  of  realization.  How  blindly  selfish  he  had  been! 
The  beauty  and  happiness  he  was  giving  his  life  to  seek 
had  been  at  his  fingers'  ends,  but  his  sight  had  been  too 
din-med  with  selfishness  to  recognize  them.  He  had 
demanded  that  Joan  should  come  to  his  level, — that  she 
see  things  as  he  saw  them.  He  could  see  now  how  his 
arrogant  reticence  had  warded  off  the  understanding 
she  had  tried  to  give  him.  H'^  had  not  played  fair,  for 
he  had  never  taken  her  into  his  confidence. 

Now.  he  had  almost  lost  her  before  he  had  come  to 
realization.  The  light  that  was  waiting  to  guide  him 
had  burned  low,  and  might  have  flickered  out  unheeded. 
But,  thank   God,   it   was   not   to   be.     Joan   would  live. 

Late  one  afternoon,  Neil  slipped  into  the  hosital  for 
a  final  word  before  he  left  for  the  night.  He  was  to 
take  .Joan  home  in  a  few  days.  He  opened  her  door 
softly.  She  was  asleep,  the  pale  sunlight  streaming 
over  her  shoulder,  marvelously  white.  Neil  stood 
motionle^^s,  his  heart  filled  with  a  joy  which  awed  him 
by  its  pure  intensity. 

Jor.n  opened  her  dark  eyes.  Her  lips  parted  in  a  hap- 
py smile.  She  raised  her  arms  and  drew  his  face  down 
until  it  touched  hers. 

"Neil,"  she  whiepered.  "I'm  so  glad  vou've  come 
back." 


Goodway  Millinery 

Specializing  in  New  Spring  Hats 
in  all  the  new  materials  and  colors 
at   $5.00,   -     $10.00  and  $15.00 

408  Sixth  Avenue  [with  Daniels] 

Opposite  New  Woolworth  Building 
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Katia 

Helen   Gordon   '28 


Katia  sighd  as  she  saw  Laura  coming  up  the  front 
walk.  That  meant  she  would  have  to  call  tha  child: en 
in  from  their  play,  for  Laura  insisted  that  her  niece  and 
nephew  greet  her  every  ai  rival  wdth  a  kis3.  The  chil- 
dren hatjd  this.  They  liked  their  Aunt  Laura  well 
enough,  but  thoy  were  alway  embarrassed  in  her  pres- 
ence. Neither  did  they  understand  the  ritual  of  kissing 
by  duty.  Christopher  had  already  ccme  to  the  place 
where  kissing,  except  at  night  when  the  light  was  out, 
and  his  mother  was  tucking  in  his  toddy  beside  him, 
was  a  shameful  ordeal.  As  for  Phyllis,  her  caiess:s 
were  for  the  yellow  chicks  in  the  cor:;;er  of  the  yard, 
or  for  her  little  patch  of  white  violets. 

"Mother,  we  just  can't  ccnic  in  to  cee  Aunt  Laura, 
now."  Christopher's  eyes  weie  mournfully  hurt,  but 
glinted  with  determination. 

"Not  even  for  a  minute  or  two,  Christopher?" 

"No,  mother,  because  you  see  Phyllis  is  Peter  walk- 
ing on  the  waves,  and  I  am  the  Lord  calling  to  the 
storm.  Don't  you  see,  mother,  if  I  go  away  now,  Peter 
will  sink?  Besides,  the  Lord  did:i  t  have  any  Aunt 
Laura,  and  he  didn't  kisc  ladies,  did  he,  Phyllis?" 

"No,  mother,  really  he  didn't.  I  asked  Miss  McKenna 
last  Sunday,  and  she  said,  'V'hat  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head,  child,  of  course  not.'  " 

Katia  regarded  the  children  thoughtfully.  It  would 
look  silly  to  carry  a  flushed  and  sullen  Caiis'opher 
into  his "  aunts  presence  with  a  whimpering  Phyllis 
tagging  behind,  and  demand  that  they  kisG  Laura. 
Ridiculous — yet  Laura  must  not  be  irritated;  she  cculd 
find  fault  so  easily,  and  Katia  hated  to  hear  Chris- 
topher and  PhylLs  criticized.  The  children  too,  must 
be  considered.  "Why  should  they  be  dragged  out  of  thei"' 
game  to  satisfy  Laura's  ser.ss  of  how  the  we"l-trnin,ed 
child  .should  act?     Katia  walked  slowly  into  the  yard. 

"Come  right  in,  Peter.  Step  over  ths  edge,  but  don't 
rock.  You  take  an  oar  and  row  us  in  while  I  sit  in  the 
stern." 

"Christopher,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  yon  get 
to  the  shore?" 

"You  mean  Galilee,  mother?  Why  we're  gsing  to 
find  poor  sinners." 

"Suppose  you  pretend  your  Aunt  Laura  is  a  poor 
sin"er,    Chirstopher,    and    come    in    r.nd   talk    to   her." 

Christopher's    eyes    gleamed    with    missionrr;'    zeai. 

"Hurry  up,  Peter,  row  fast!  He: e,  give  r.ie  an  oar, 
I'll  row,  too!" 

"But  Christopher  Lord,  you'll  have  to  kiss  her."  Ah 
Phyllis!  How  easily  you  ruin  a  plan  so  miraculouely 
inspired! 

"That's  right.  I  never  thought  of  that."  Chrs- 
topher's  look  was  a  battle  between  expectation  rod 
hopelessness.  He  tingled  to  the  conouest  of  the  sinner, 
but  could  not  see  over  the  difficulty  of  the  kis  •. 

"Couldn't  you  give  your  Aunt  Laura  a  kiss  of  abso- 
lution, Christopher?" 

"What's  that?" 

"It's  like  .viaj  ard  water  en  a  dirty  spot.  It's  sup- 
posed  to  make   everything  clea-^" 

Fine!  That's  v/h-t  I'll  do.  Pe'er  can,  too  Can  I 
make  it  a  r-'al  w.3t  kiss,  mother?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  it  just  an  ordinary 
one." 

"Huny  up,  Peter.  Row  fast,  fast,  fart!  T  wish  we  had 
a  motor  boat;  we'd  get  there  lots  soonr." 

Katia  hoped  the  children  would't  ma':^  too  much  of 
the  ceremony.  Laura  wnuld  be  puzzled,  and  would 
surely  ask  too  many  c|uestions. 

"Well,  duckies,  have  you  come  in  to  see  your  Aunt 
Laura?     You  look  so  healthy  with  that  sunburn.     I'm 


so  glad  they  don't  freckle,  aren't  you,  Katia?  I  hate  to 
see  them  spotted  like  little  ginger  snaps.  Well,  Chris- 
topher! What's  the  matter,  Phyllis?  Why  don't  you 
come  and  kiss  Aunt  Laura?" 

Christopher  advanced  slowly  and  with  stately  meas- 
ure, carefully  placing  each  foot  before  the  other.  His* 
disciple  followed  a  tew  paces  behind.  He  drew  close  to 
his  aunt  and  raised  his  arms.  As  she  leaned  toward 
him,  he  placed  a  loud  kiss  in  the  center  oi  her  fore- 
head. 

"Woman,  thou  are  absolute." 

Phyllis  followed  with  a  less  noisy  pardon,  and  re- 
peated the  solemn  words  and  tone.  'I'urnir.g  aboyt  face, 
the  two  small  priests  returned  to  Galilee,  leaving  a 
dazed,  aibeit  absolved,  sinner. 

"Katia,  what  on  earth  were  they  doing?" 

Katia  laughed  shortly.  She  told  Laura  as  gently  as 
she  could,  but  not  gently  enough  to  prevent  a  horrified, 

"Katia!  Ihey  are  heathen!  Absolute  heathen!  I 
never  heard'  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  And  you  don't 
even  try  to  stop  them." 

"They  don't  mean  any  haim,  Laura." 

"Harm!  How  can  they  know  when  they  aren't  oven 
reproved?  I  never  could  understand  you,  Katia.  Even 
when  you  were  little  you  were  always  mooning  around 
in  the  most  senseless  way.  I  really  think  you  approve 
of  the  way  these  children  are^  growing  up  in  positive 
ignorance.  What  would  Jerentg-^y  if  he  had  seen  this 
performance  toda^y?"  t_    ..^ 

"Quite  probably,  'The  little  '4^1s!  That's  practical 
application  of  the  B.ble  with  a  vengence!'"  Why  say 
ti.ese  things  to  irritate  Laura?  She  meant  we'd,  but 
she  was  so  smug.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  peace. 
Just  get  her  started  on  washing-scap,  and  sue  would 
talk  on  without  any  interruption.  There  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  figure  out  a  way  to  lengthen  Phyllis' 
green  dress  without  having  the  faded  part  show.  But 
these  terrible  discuseions,  aiv.  ays  such  a  strain  en  theni 
both!  Not  lil;e  real  discussions  e.t'noi,  tlie  ci'OoS.ng 
and  recrossing  of  rapierr,  but  just  constart'  pi'ichings. 
Laura  was  either  rightecusly  storming,  or  vv'ai^ig  ever 
Katia's  irresponsibility.  How  petty  of  Laura.  But  this 
is  terrible.  To  feel  superior  to  one's  own  sister — 
ashamed  of  her — snobbisli. 

"Do  they  have  any  conception  of  God  at  all,  aside 
from  what  I've  reen  just  nov/?" 

"They  go  to  Sunday  Gehool,  Laura." 

"Eunday  School!  What  do  they  get  out  of  that 
except  candy  at  Christmas?"  Katia  regarded  her  sister 
with  interest.  Strange  vvfoids  f^r  her,  though  Katia 
herself  and  often — 

"What  they  ne'd  i.-.  i:  st-:u.etion  at  t'-eir  mother's 
knee" — Yesterday  Phy-lis  arkirg  "I  Tocher,  what  m.-^hes 
r.~y  eyes  go  round  and  round  when  I  loo'e  .at  the  3un," 
and  Christ^opher,  "Mother,  where  doee  my  wind  go  wh-n 
I  run  uf   and  down?   WTiy  can't  I  have  some  more?" 

"Katia!  You're  not  listening!  Do  they  knew  who 
God  is?     Do  you  know?" 

"■Vaguely,  I  believe     'God  is  a  Sph'it — I' ' 

"Ycu  n^ight  be  serious  for  a  rncm'nt  V/hrt  do  yu 
think  will  become  of  their  souls?  Wliat  if  they  should 
die?" 

Die?  Phyllis  die?  Silly  Laur-!  She  had  never 
held  Phyllis'  warm  naked  body  :: -xt  to  her  face!  She 
had  never  felt  Chr'^topher's  strang'c  held  or  heard 
his,  "I  love  you  so.  Mama  I  couVl  scpe'eze,  and  squeeze, 
and  squ-eeze!"  Laura's  God  wouldn't  have  any  U'^e  for 
her  Pheety  and  Bo.  Their  toys  would  clutter  up  heaven, 
and  provoke  the  angels.  God  liked  well  be'iavod  peaked 
kiddies,  who  have  strav,'  ringlrts,  and  learn  Psalms.  He 
would   surely   frown   when   He   should   see   the   jam   on 
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Phyllis'  nose.  Besides,  the  angels  wouldn't  know  to 
put  a  lump  and  a  half  of  sugar  in  her  lunch  milk,  and 
little  toe  nails — Katia  pulled  herself  up  with  a  jerk. 
Bad  for  the  mind  to  let  it  run  on  so,  and  Laura  was  still 
talking — 

"Just  what  are  you  going  to  do   about  it?" 

Katia  considered.  Better  to  start  and  say  the  words 
that  came — slowly,  "Let  them  wait  till  they  need  God, 
and  they'll  find  him  for  themselves." 

"Katia,  you  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  really  loved  God. 
I  think  you  never  have." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  rig'ht."  Yes,  that  was  the  best 
plan — so  much  easier  than  trying  to  think  things  out 
with  Laura.  "You  see,  there  are  so  many  things  right 
here  to  love,  it's  really  too  hard  to  try  to  love  some- 
thing' you're  not  sure  of  "  It  had  been  no  diffiiulty  to 
love  Jeremy  when  she  had  seen  him,  standing  by  the 
water,  with  the  wind  lifting  his  hair,  and  moulding 
his  shirt  to  his  body. 

"But,  Katia,  for  the  children's  sake,  you  ought  to 
make  an  effort — " 

"How   good   do   you   suppose  love  by  an  effort   is?" 

"Katia,  you  always  could  confuse  me  with  words,  but 
I  fsel  you're  wrong,  anyway!" 


Cherry  Time 

Dorothy  Thompson  '30 
The  whole  orchard  was  alive  with  th?  joyousness  of 
June.  With  one  arm  and  one  foot  hooked  around  the 
slender  top  of  a  cherry  tree  Freddy  was  wh'stling  as 
he  swayed  precariously  to  and  fro.  From  the  top  of 
another  ch'rry  trea  a  ccdar-waxwing  watched  him 
warily  rs  it  bit  into  the  h'scious  fruit.  In  ths  bottom 
of  a  half  bushel  basket  a  few  ch?rries  ro!lcd  back  and 
forth,  but  th^  bov  s  face  was  streaked  with  juice  and 
dozens  of  white  cherry  pits  littered  th''  ground  beneath 
the  tree.  He  watched  a  litt'e  ca-f  shake  his  square 
head  and  frisk  about  on  his  stilt-1'ke  legs  near  the  o'd 
brown  cow.  The  old  cow  followed  him  w'th  her  awk- 
wa'-d  loning  motion  and  lowed  reproachfully  if  he 
frolicked  beyond  the  reach  of  her  chain.  A  plump  o'd 
robin  was  giving  flying  lessons  to  her  speckled  babies 
from  a  low-branched  app'e  tree.  Fred  d  termined'y 
averted  his  eyes  from  all  distractions  and  began  to 
pick  cherr'es.  As  the  day  advanced  he  looked  more 
and  more  longingly  in  the  dir?ction  of  the  woods. 
Then  above  all  the  calls  and  cries  of  the  birds  his 
quick  ear  caught  an  unusual  cheep.  Ho  peered  down 
through  the  leaves.  He  co'^ld  se^  nothing  but  the  wav- 
ing motion  of  the  grass.  He  turned  to  his  work  again, 
but  the  insistent  che?ps  proved  too  much  for  his 
curiosity.  A?  h^  swung  down  fn-n  tin  t"ee  h'^  caught 
s'ght  of  a  tiny  yeMcw  h-ad  in  the  grass.  W'th  quick 
darting  movements  it  slipped  through  the  grass,  and 
while  he  could  fol'ow  its  elusive  movements  with  ease 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  catch  up  to  it.  At  length  with 
a  quick  lurch  firwnrd  he  s  iz-^d  the  frightened  bit  of 
fluff — a  little  bit  of  brown,  and  golden  down  stuck  on 
long  slender  legs.  Fred  stood  a  moment  look'ng'  first 
at  the  woods,  then  back  at  the  orchard,  but  at  length 
without  a  backward  glance  he  bounded  joyously  off 
toward  the  woods. 

Lady  in  the  Garden 

I  saw  you  walk  the  garden  through 

In  quaint  array; 
The  i^-tVoVI"?  r-id  poppies  made 

A  bold  display. 

The  daisies  and  the  gentians  kissed 

Your  foamy  crown; 
A  spent  rose  yielded  at  your  touch 

And  fluttered  down. 

L.  L.  C.  '28. 


The    London   Adventure — An    Essay   in 
Wandering 

By  Arthur  Machen 
Sallie  Eversov,  '27 

The  London  Adventure  is  probably  the  most  skil- 
fully disguised  essay  that  has  been  published  in  our 
day.  One  is  never  quite  sure  whether  it  is  really  going 
to  end  by  being  an  essay  or  not.  It  is  not  only  an 
essay  in  wandering — it  is  an  essay  that  wanders,  but 
wanders  always  around  a  definite  idea. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  London  Adventure,  we  find 
Mr.  Machen — for  we  do  find  Mr.  Machen  in  every 
word  of  the  essay — in  "a  pleasant  and  retired  spot, 
not  long  ago,  enjoying  gin  and  that  great  luxury  ana 
blessing  of  idleness  concerning  which  ="  -viuch  cant 
and  false  doctrine  have  been  preached."  It  seems 
that  he  has  promised  a  publishing  house  to  write  a 
book  about  London.  In  that  he  has  promised  to  do  it 
only  when  the  leaves  are  out.  The  leaves  are  out,  now, 
and  the  London  Adveiitni-e  is  the  book — the  book  about 
London  says  Mr.  Machen,  which  never  got  itself 
written.  He  admits  boastfully  and  apologetically  that 
wandering  seems  to  be  a  habit  of  his,  and  wander  he 
does.  The  London  Adventure  is  a  charming  series 
of  digressions  —  a  quaint  patchwork  quilt  of  little 
stories  and  philosophies.  It  is  a  literary  copy  of  the 
psychological  pattern  called  by  Mr.  Woodworth  and 
Mr.  Thorndike  and  the  rest  "the  association  of  ideas." 
The  beauty  of  tha  thing  is  that  Mr.  Machen  has  such 
a  store  of  ideas  to  be  turned  loose  to  associate  with 
each  other.  Every  now  and  then — but  never  quite  seri- 
ously— he  brings  himself  up  suddenly  and  says,  "But 
to  our  story !  I  had  forgotten  it."    So  had  we. 

But  this  gypsy  way  of  writing  an  essay  is  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  what  this  certain  essay  means 
to  say.  "Let  us  remember  that  the  most  amazing 
things  are  latent  in  the  commonest,  most  every  day, 
ordinary  circumstances;  and  furthermore,  that  these 
amazing  things  are  the  on'y  realities  in  the  matter, 
and  the  only  realities  that  do  matter.  Strangeness 
which  is  the  essence  of  beauty  is  the  essence  of  truth, 
and  the  essence  of  the  world.  I  have  often  felt  that, 
when  the  ascent  of  a  long  hill  brought  me  to  the  sum- 
mit of  an  undisjovered  he'ght  in  London,  and  I  looked 
down  on  a  new  land."  In  the  London  Advent)ire,  we 
are  constantly  beinsj  lured  along-  the  road  in  the  hope 
that  just  around  the  next  bend  we  too  will  find  an 
undiscovered  height  and  look  down  on  a  new  land. 
That,  according  to  Mr.  Machen,  is  the  charm  of  life, 
for  his  essay.  The  feeling  of  disappoint™.-.:--^  n  finding 
and  he  has  most  ski'ful'y  borrowed  the  scheme  of  life 
that  the  London  Advcnturf  is  onlv  a  sort  of  bait,  is 
only  momentary,  for  lo,  wh'n  on  the  last  page  we  rest 
from  wandering  with  Arthur  Machen,  "we  have  seen 
the  London  adventures!  The  whole  thing  is  a  group 
of  little  adventures.  Life  is  an  adventure.  Arthur 
Machen  has  adventures  and  we  have  adventures.  They 
are  everywhere  and  in  everji:hing.  That  in  the  mes- 
sa.ge  of  th"^  London' Adventure. 

Mr.  Machen  never  descends,  however,  to  ruining  his 
phi'osophy  by  preaching  it.  It  is  his  manner  of  set- 
ting it  forth  that  keeps  the  adventuresome,  whimsical 
quality.  For  instance,  as  demonstrating-  his  philosophy 
that  great  wonders  and  truths  are  latent  in  the  com- 
monplaces of  existence  he  deals  w'th  one  of  these 
commonplaces — the  fact  that  although  it  may  be  that 
nothing  is  real,  we  clutch  desperately  at  -what  we  con- 
sider r-^al  with  a  dogged  sort  of  conservatism.  And  he 
says,  "But,  in  the  meantime,  I  think  that  most  of  us 
preffr  to  take  one  set  or  order  of  illusions  at  a  time, 
and  are  somewhat  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  in- 
trusion of  other  systems  of  mania.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  gentleman  at  the  Mental  Hos- 
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pital  who  is,  unfortunately,  made  of  T.  N.  T.  is  a  little 
disturbed  by  a  visit  from  the  other  gentleman  who  is 
the  Planet  Neptune,  or,  perhaps,  the  unrecognized 
emperor  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

He  tells  us  a  lot,  in  the  London  Adventure,  about 
his  fortunate  and  his  unfortunate  experiences  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  treats  them  all  as  adventures. 
And  then  he  rambles  through  a  notebook  for  us, 
snatching  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  quoting  the  whims- 
ical sketches  of  stories  that  he  may  write  some  day, 
and  musing  over  ideas  that  he  has  jotted  there  and 
has  already  used  in  books  that  he  has  published.    ^.  - 

Which  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  Arthur  Machen. 
His  manner  of  writing  is  quaint,  charming,  and  very 
conceited.  Some  have  said,  he  is  never  quite  serious. 
Every  now  and  then,  there  is  a  faint — and  often  not 
so  faint — suggestion  that  he,  too,  thinks  that  he  is 
being  very  clever,  that  he,  too,  regards  this  wandering 
from  one  interesting  idea  to  another  ai  ciuite  a  feat. 
He  practically  call.';  the  habit  of  rambling  "my  charm- 
ing weakness" — a  weakness  in  which  he  indulges  else- 
where, in  places  to  which  he  refers  fre(iuently. 

But  if  an  inclination  to  "smartness"  is  one  of  his 
weaknesses,  there  is  that  other  weakness  which  coun- 
terbalances it — that  one  which  we  shall  call,  with  him, 
his  "charming  weakness."  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
wander    in    London,    or    in    any    place,    with    Arthur 

Machen. 

.•■•■» 

Homing 

Helen  Gordon,  '28 
Day.s  there  were  when  high  winds  called 

And  I  could  scarce  restrain  ' 

IVIy  witless  feet  from  dancing  to 

The  witchery  of  the  rain. 
Days  there  were  when  mountain  tops 

With  heads  uplifted — proud 
Drew  me  on   until  my   soul 

Sped  like  a  fleeting  cloud. 
But  now  I'm  quite  content  to  sit 

Where  light  and  shadow  meet 
To  smile  a  bit — to  sigh  and  dream — 

To  worship  at  your  feet. 

An  Old  Mill 

Betty  McCoU  '29 

Mosses  and  lichens  cling  with  cool  fingers  to  the 
ruins  of  a  mill,  by  a  deserted  wagon  road  in  the  deep 
woods.  Bits  of  stone-crop  bloom  in  the  crevices  of  its 
walls,  and  a  young  oak  reaches  up  through  the  fallen 
wheel.  The  streamlet,  that  once  stopped  in  its  merry 
course  and  labored  to  gTind  man's  grain,  now  laughs 
unhindered  by  the  si'ent  stones,  and  chants  c'ear  music 
to  the  shining  rocks  in  its  path.  Suddenly  it  drops  in 
glistening  cascades  and  spirals  over  a  ledge,  and  into 
a  deep  pool,  where  minnows  gleam  to  and  fro.  A 
phoebe,  with  a  business-like  air,  darts  out  from  under 
the  waterfall,  hovers  a  moment  in  mid-air,  then  snaps 
up  an  insect  with  a  sharp  "click,"  wheels,  and  returns 
swiftly  to  her  nest,  skillfully  concealed  under  the 
ledge.  A  cardinal  flashes  down  to  a  sappling,  fallen 
across  the  pool,  and  rocking  back  and  forth,  surveys; 
his  brilliant  reflection.  Apparently  satisfied,  he  mounts 
again  to  his  perch,  and  pierces  the  stillness  with  his 
wh'stling  melody. 

The  tree-tops  are  so  closely  interlaced  that  they 
allow  only  fragments  of  sunshine  to  slip  throu-^-h  A 
breeze  fluttering  through  a  birch  which  rises  "slimly 
from  the  green  bank  of  the  brook,  sends  the  sunbeams 
skipping  through  the  tumbled  curls  of  a  child,  who 
'les  sleeping  on  _th-  grass,  a  bunch  of  faded  violets 
fichtly  clutched  m  her  hand. 
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Dry  Sand 

Lillian  Smith  '29 


The  new  sand  box  blinked  in  tlie  hot  July  sun,  its 
green  sides  holding  carelessly  the  ruffled  pile  of  dry 
sand.  A  gresn  and  white  parasol  tipped  a  rakish  head 
vainly  trying  to  keep  the  scorching  sun  from  the  curly 
head  below  it.  Jackie  was  oblivious  of  everything,  but 
the  shiny  red  pail  and  shovel,  and  the  feel  of  dry  sand 
slipping  through  his  short  fingers.  Birthdays  were 
nice  things  to  have — they  meant  red  paJs,  and  sand 
boxes  and  large,  white  birthday  cakes.  They  made 
people  recall  tnat  you  were  growing  up.  Only  this 
morning  mother  had  said,  "Our  Jackie  is  getting  to 
be  a  man,"  and  daddy  had  looked  funny  and  said,  "It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  that  kid  is  ever  a  man." 

Daddy  never  understood — he  even  wanted  mother  to 
have  Jackie's  golden  curls  cut  off,  so  people  couldn't 
say,  "What  a  lovely  boy — did  you  ever  see  such  cui'ls." 
Daddy  called  him  John. 

The  sand  castle  tattered  weakly,  and  lay  in  ruins. 
Jackie's  lower  lip  shot  out  suddenly. 

"Darned  old  cast:e.  '  That  was  really  a  very  good 
word — a  nice  grown  up  word — a'l  ths  big  boys  said 
dam.'  Now  he  was  six,  he  could  say  'darn,'  too.  Sud- 
denly he  was  bored,  the  sand  box  was  hot;  the  red 
shovel  was  beginning  to  lose  its  shine. 

"Jackie."  Mother's  voice  soared  and  wavered  in  the 
still  thick  air.  Jackie  did  not  answer.  She  always 
cams  anyv/ay,  calling  all  the  way. 

"Darling."  Jack'e  squinted  up  at  hsr.  She  was 
dressed  up — a  white  dress  with  a  red  tie  splashing 
down  the  front.  "Why  do  you  have  your  hat  on  for?" 
"W^ere  going  to  drive  down  to  Aunt  Jean's,  darling, 
come  in  and  let  mother  curl  your  hair,  so  you  will  look 
pretty." 

Jackie  jumped  up  qu:ckly.  A  ride — that  was  nice — 
better  than  playing  in  a  hot  sand  box,  people  would 
say,  "What  beautiful  curls!" 

On  the  porch  mother  wound  the  damp  hair  around 
her  fing.rs,  smoothing  it  with  a  wet  brush.  A  drop 
of  water  splashed  on  his  neck,  trickitd  down.  He 
squirn:ed.  "Darling,  mother  can't  curl  your  hair  if 
you  wigglo  like  that." 

The  screen  door  slammed — It  was  daddy.  He  al- 
ways came  in  with  a  bang.  Mother  and  Jackie  wou'd 
frown — daddy  d'dn't  ssem  to  notice.  '  "Now  that  kid 
is  six  years  eld,  are  you  going  to  keep  on  with  those 
damned  cu'ls ?"  Jr.rk'e  wondered  how  old  you  had  to 
be  before  'damn'  was  permitted. 

"You  know.  Jim,  everybody  raves  about  Jackie's 
hair.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  cut  it  off,  wouldn't  it, 
mother's  pr?cicus?"  She  hugged  him  -t  ghtW.  It  was 
distressingly  hot.  Aunt  Jean  would  hu^  him — other 
people.     'The  prospect   of   the   ride   lost   its   attraction. 

"I'm  not  going.  ' 

Daddy  snorted.  "Of  course  you're  going.  W^e  have 
to  and  you  are  coming  along.  Let's  not  have  any  fool- 
ishneso." 

Jack'e  stiffened.   "I  wont  go!!    I  won't  go." 

"Why,  darling,  such  a  nic!  ride,"  mother  soothed. 
"Why  don't  you  want  to  go,  precious?" 

He  wouldn't  have  to  go.  Daddy  would  storm,  but 
mother  would  give  in.    She  a'ways  did. 

"It's  too  hot.    I  don't  want  to  go." 

"It's  his  birthday.  Jim,  let  him  do  as  he  pleases. 
We  won't  be  long,  dear,  and  when  we  come  back  you 
shall  have  a  big  surprise."  She  pushed  daddy  out  the 
door  quickly.  He  was  swearing  softly  under  his 
breath. 

Jackie  sat  very  still,  countng  the  stripes  on  the 
lower :d    awning.     A    bee   hummed    in    the    honeysuckle 


vine  outsdie  the  screen.  Somewhere  down  the  street 
some  one  was  stumbling  through  scales — 1,  2,  3,  1,  2,  3. 

All  the  horses  were  drowsing  in  the  heat,  their  eyes 
closed.  The  ice  wagon  trickled  a  slow  path  over  the 
scorching  pavement.   Jackie  stirred. 

He  was  lonely.  His  birthday,  and  everybody  had 
left  him. 

"Darn  people."  Comforting — that  word.  He  was 
growing  up. 

He  could  hear  daddy  starting  the  car  in  the  garage, 
backing  out,  turning  to  go  down  the  drive.  He  wanted 
suddenly  to  go  with  them. 

"Mother,  mother,"  he  panted  down  the  step.  "I  want 
to  go  with  you.    Mother,  wait  for  me!" 

The  grey  car  swung  out  the  road,  the  dust  waved  an 
impudent  goodby. 

Jackie  sat  down  on  the  walk  and  howled. 

The  sand  box  glared  drearily  in  the  hot  sun. 

II. 

"Darling,  stay  and  make  a  fourth  at  bridge."  Mrs. 
Daires  called  across  the  hotel  porch.  Jack  paused  on 
the  steps.  It  had  been  a  terrible  day — golf  with  mother 
and  some  obnoxious  pillar  of  Philadelphia  society  who 
had  drowled  her  way  through  a  long  and  very  bad 
game.  This  afternoon  swim  with  mother  urging  him 
to  "protect  his  delicate  skin  from  the  sun,"  the  usual 
drag  of  dinner  with  its  rows  of  glittering  silver,  the 
boring  "table  talk." 

He  looked  around  him.  A  group  of  white  heads  in 
one  corner  bent  over  fluffy  orchid,  yellow  and  primros» 
yarns.  Never  yarns.  A  dark:y  tanned  little  boy, 
screamed  violently  as  his  embai-rassed  nurse  tried  to 
drag  him  to  bed;  great  grey  cans  chairs.  A  snapping 
Pekinese,  white  dresses,  men  smoking  cigars.  "I  have 
a  headache — think  I'll  go  for  a  walk." 

"Darling,  you  mustn't."  Mother  trailed  a  long  white 
scarf  across  the  floor.  "You've  been-  wearing  yourself 
out.    Go  to  bed  and  I  shall  bring  something  up  for  it." 

Jack  was  suddenly  irritated.  "Air  will  do  me  good." 
She  called  after  him  all  the  way  down  the  walk. 

The  waves  slid  on  the  beach  in  long  purple  drifts. 
Jack  dropped  to  his  knees  suddenly. 

The  chatter  from  the  porch  had  faded  in  the  dusk — 
on'y  the  hushed  voice  of  the  water,  whispered  on  the 
sand,  struck  a  lower  note  in  a  rift  of  rocks  to  the 
left.  Far  out  in  the  mauve  horizon,  a  beacon  light 
fl'ckered  with  the  swinging  lamps  of  stars.  Jack 
caught  his  breath.  He  had  never  felt  this  way  before 
as  if  something  infinite  had  bowed  his  head,  made  him 
one  with  the  infinitesimal  grains  of  sand.  Nevsr 
such  beauty — dad  had  told  him  of  the  mountain 
dawns — the  deep  smell  of  wet  pines.  He  had  missed 
them  all.  Mother  had  insisted  upon  fashionable  hotels 
society.  Summers  of  being  apart,  winters  of  trouble. 
"I  wonder  if  dad  still  loves  her.  '  Jack's  voice  in  the 
stillness  start'ed  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  sympathv  with  dad,  who  had  worshipped  beauty 
and  peace,  and  had  been  given  tinsil,  already  tar- 
nished, and  the  eternal  clash  of  dollars. 

"It's  beaut-ful."  A  voice — like  the  whisper  of  the 
waves.  Jack  turned.  All  he  could  see  in  the  still  star- 
light was  slimness  and  a  cap  of  curling  dark  hair. 

"It's  too  beautiful." 

The  girl  dropped  down  beside  him  and  sifted  sand 
idly  through  her  fingers.  "If  you  think  this  is  too 
beautiful,  the  moon  rising  will  kill  you — a  great  topaz 
moon   floating  over  the   sea — it's  worth   half  your  life 
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to  see  it."  She  laughed.  "I  went  by  the  hotel  on  my 
way  down  here — people  sitting  there — hating  each 
other  at  bridge — blind  to  all  this — her  hand  circled  and 
fell.  Some  woman  of  the  orchid  vaiety  saw  me.  Isn't 
it  peculiar  the  simply  odd  people  one  ss-s  even  in  a 
place  like  this?  r  I  have  a  very  large  hole  in  my  stock- 
ing— I'd  forgotten  all  about  it.  ' 

She  wasn't  a  servant — she  wasn't  from  the  hotel — 
she  wasn't  any  one  Jack  had  ever  seen  before. 

"What  do  you  do?"  He  wanted  sudden. y  to  tang-le 
stars  in  her  har. 

"Keep  house  for  an  indifferent  brother  and  wait  for 
editors  to  send  my  poetry  back.  Son-' -':1a  ■  .'"i  going  to 
do  something  great — real — like  all  this."  She  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  knees  and  vvas  stiU.  When  .-he 
spoke  again,  her  voice  was  loud  and  startling — a  note 
of   hate. 

"Someday — I'm  going-  to  sv;eep  this  ^oast  '•l^ar  of 
hypocrites,  so  I  can  hear  the  sea's  song  without  the 
clash  of  dollars  hitting  together."  She  turned  swiftly, 
"You're  one  of  thom — but  you've  got  Gor.;tuip.g  behir.d 
it — dreani"^  or  something,  I  do::  t  know.  I've  seen 
you  lots  this  summer — pitied  you — you  aren't  natur- 
ally like  them."  She  drawled  the  last  words  contempt- 
uously. 

Jack  was  silent.  He  realized  sharply  that  his  life  had 
been  a  futile  dab  in  water  colors,  and  the  pictures  were 
already  fading.  His  childhood  crowded — choked  him 
stiff  collars — long  curls — unbearable  conceit.  Mother 
always  saying,  "He  isn't  strong."  How  people  mr.st 
have  hated  him. 

The  water  slapped  on  the  beach  softly,  crooning  in 
the  rocks.    Unexplainable  tears  fell  to  th3  cool  sand. 

When  he  raised  himself,  the  girl  was  gone,  and  the 
topaz  moon  was  lifting  a  smooth  rim  over  the  horizon, 
sending  a  path  over  the  water,  like  a  highway  at  n^on 
day.  It  hurt — physically — like  a  knife  stab.  Jack 
turned  toward  the  hotel.  He  would  find  that  girl.  He 
would  tell  her  what  she  and  beauty  had  done  for  him. 

His    mother    hurried    across    the    porch. 

"Jackie,  darling,  where  have  you  bf  en  ?  I  h?.ve  the 
most  wonderful  girl  for  you  to  meet,"  in  an  undertone, 
"money  and  position.  You  know,  dear'  — =:he  sqv.e  Z3d 
his  arm  significantly,  dragging  him  with  her. 

"Ethel,  dear,  may  I  present  my  son.  Jack.  You  two 
will  get  a'ong  so  well — you  have  so  much  in  common." 

A  dead  white  face  crpcked  in  a  red  line.  Bb.ck  B.^nnted 
eyes  started  blankly.  Conventional  drawl — another  cig- 
arette holder — then.  Mother  pushed  him  gently — fad- 
ed to  the  other  end  of  the  porch. 

Jack  shivered.     Somehow  he  knew. 

III. 

Four  o'clock  chimed  softly  in  the  hall  below.  Mrs. 
Daires  called  from  her  room — "Darling,  you  should 
start  getting  dres.^ed.  I'm  going  over  to  "the  church 
now  and  see  that  everything  is  all  right.  She  opened 
the  door  of  his  room  and  fluttered  in. 

"How   do   I   look,   dear?" 

Jack  purveyed  her  calmly.  Blue  gorirette  ard  pe«>rls 
— a  wide  blue  hat — a  touch  of  gold.  She  was  retting 
lines  were  her  rouge  tilted  toward  her  eyes.  Funny 
we  had  never  noticed  before  that  she  was  getting  fat. 
The  dre.'js  was  taut  in  pace:>. 

"You  look  lovely,  mother." 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  fingered  her  p-arls 
with  short,  brilliantly  tipped  fingers. 

"This  is  simply  the  triumph  if  '-y  life.  da'Iing.  I've 
always  had  my  heart  set  on  a  .-ui^able  mprriage  for  you, 
?r,d  this  is  absolutely  perfect  Money,  frmily,  the  onlv 
girl  who  could  even  be  almost  worthy  of  yoni.  I  i-nrte 
.'■rch  an  unsuitable  marripo- — "  Tack  saw  suddenly  D.nd's 
hurt  grey  eye.=:— his  set  chin.  "I'm  so  happy  about  this. 
Hurry,  darling,  and  dress,  were  all  to  meet  at  the 
church  a  little  before  five.     It's  really  to  be  the  most 


elaborate  wedding  of  the  season."  She  paused  at  the 
door.  "It's  comforting  to  know  it's  all  settled — I  was 
so  worried  about  that  terrible  girl  who  pursued  you 
at  the  shore  last  summer.  Darling,  do  dress."  Down 
the  hall  she  called  something  back.  He  did  not  hear 
her. 

"That  terrible  girl.  Jack  looked  out  the  window  blind- 
ly. Slimness,  a  cap  of  curling  dark  hair — a  topaz  moon 
and  the  whisper  of  the  sea.  The  last  night  they  had 
been  together — "You'll  be  happy.  Jack,  with  that  dead- 
ly complacency  you  have  called  happiness  all  your  life. 
Orchid  women  crystalize.  You  11  be  spared  the  years  of 
a  normal  woman's  growing  old.  Some  day  I'd  chain 
these  nights  we  have  stolen  from  your  mother  into  a 
little  book  of  poetry,  ard  you  wid  r;ad  the  i.  and  they 
will  not  hurt  you,  for  your,"  her  voice  had  faltered. 
"Your  wife,  your  home,  will  have  dniled  th-^t  something 
that  you  found — and — lost — here."  And  he  had  said, 
"Deane,  why  do  you  talk  so?"  She  had  answered  h.m, 
"Because,  my  dear,  you're  wl^a';  your  mother  made 
you,  and  you'll  never  be  anything  else." 

"I  have  to  dress"  flas'^-ed  suddenly.  He  threw  his 
coat  on  the  bed,  untied  his  tie. 

He  could  se3  the  church — ''tifling  flowers — a  sea  of 
pastel  hats  and  sleek  heads.  Ethel,  a  blue  of  white — 
the  red  line  of  her  mouth — her  drawl"  I,  Ethe'.  take 
thee,  John — he  shivered.  Automobile  horns  jing  ed 
beneath  the  window.  The  leather  clock  an  the  desi; 
clicked  sharply.    Jack  fumbled  in  the  drawer  for  his  tie. 

He  remei-beied  dully  how  he  had  come  up  in  the 
hated  porched  aft:r  an  hour  with  Deane — mother  hold- 
ing his  arm — "Ju"t  conkln";  wi"-  to  te'l  everybody, 
darling,  it  just  slipped  out."  And  to  his  blank  look, 
"Y'"our  engagement  to   Ethel,  silly  boy." 

For  b'tter — for  worse — "  no  better,  cr'v  worse  and 
worse.    The  tie  slipped  in  his  numb  fingers. 

Years   of   a   line   of   red   mouth — that   aw.ul   drawl. 

A  picturo  of  h's  mother  beamed  at  him  from  the 
bureau,  mother  who  had  made  him  as  she  would  have 
him,  until  a  topaz  moon  and  Deane  h?d  wakened  h'm 
to  h's  fut'lity.  Mother  who  had  forced  him  back  again. 
H''  hated  her,  suddenly. 

"In  marrying  well,''  he  told  the  grey  face  in  the 
mirror.    "I  m  r'arrvinp-  wel'." 

The  c'ock  chimed  4:30.  "In  a  half  an  hour,  I'll  be 
dead,"  he  thought.  In  a  white  coffin,  and  people  say- 
ing.    'He  married  we'l.'  " 

"I  won't  go  on  with  this — 'til  death  do  us  part — I 
can't  do  it."    His  head  touched  his  hat — mechanicaPy 

twitched  at  his  tie.    "I  won't — I'm  a .'     He  tu'n°d 

h'S  hand  on  the  door  knob.  His  eyes  stared  from  the 
mirrow  across  the  room,  and  they  were  afra"d.  "I'm 
a ."   He  cou'd    not  say  it. 

Tho  door  shut  softly  behind  him. 


A  ssociiticn 

You  stood  within  th°se  wa"s 
*  Hfro  by  the  on'ned  door; 
There  "s  a  dust-print  wh°r9 

One  foot  has  touched  the  floor. 
Th's  was  vou'-  sett'e;  th's 

The  table  for  your  tea; 
This  your  silver  service — 

Th"  ro^e  cun  was  for  me. 
Within  each  folded  sheathe 

The':e  ordered  books  all  bear 
Marks  v/here  you  turned  the  leaf — 

You  h'v  been  everywhere! 
And  one  thing  now  I  know — 

Though  memory  grow  wings: 
Once  too  long  ago 

You  touched  too  many  things. 

L.  L.  C.  '28. 
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Evening  Prayer 

Jane  Haller  '29 

The  crest  of  the  quarter  moon  floats  shimmering 
cloud  banners  across  the  eastern  skies.  Dusk  falls 
softly,  on  the  round  or  square  roofs  of  the  Holy  City. 
Patches  of  pale  moonlight  show  barred  windows,  low 
huts,  cluttered  doorways.  The  crooked  little  streets 
lay  bare  in  the  scattered  splotches  of  moon  rays,  bare 
of  human  life,  yet  throbbing-  with  the  footfalls  of 
countless  feet.  Rough  stones,  rounded  by  the  tramping 
of  the  generations,  rest  from  the  hot  sun  and  per- 
petual Wearing  of  the  day.  Silence,  ■  the  presaging 
calm,  rolls  over  the  still  city  like  a  great  unbreaking 
wave.   Jerusalem,  hushed.  ■ 

Suddenly,  with  a  low  murmur  of  distant  thunder, 
a  vibrant  call  penetrates  the  stillness.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  past  suns?t  time — the  faithful  muezzin  may 
never  forget — the  call  to  prayer.  From  the  interior 
of  the  synagogue,  he  gropes  his  silent  way  to  the 
mosque,  up  familiar  stairways  to  the  minaret  tower. 
Roughly  plastered  walls,  stairs  worn  to  grooves  by  the 
steps  of  other  muezzins,  the  rush  of  the  evening  an- 
on his  face,  the  ba'cony  reached.  Pa'e,  gaunt,  sight- 
lessr  this  favored  servant  of  Allah  stretches  forth  his 
ariiis  in  an  appealing  gesture.  Again  the  summons 
comes.    Clear,  now,  for  all  the  listening  world  to  hear; 

"Allahu  Akbar!    Allahu  Akbar!" 

The  hands  fall--l-tsll-essly  to  the  foltJs  of  his  robe. 
The  b'ind  muezzin  vanishes.  But  what  a  change  has 
been  wrought!  Jerusalem  no  longer  rests.  From  clut- 
tered doorways,  pitch  b^ack  alleys,  hovels  in  the  walls, 
shapes  glide  into  the  street.  A  shriveled  Jew  crawls 
ne?.r  the  house  wall  in  the  deepest  shadows;  a  tall 
veiled  figut|e  minces  hurriedly  along  where  the  moon- 
light falls  brightest;  a  swarthy  camel  driver  strides 
down  the  crooked  street.  Faces  toward  the  East.  All 
.Jerusalem  goes  through  the  ritual  of  numerous  g:nu- 
flexions. 

Inside  thf  walls  of  a ,  cpuftyard,  ,a  slight  jform  lies 
prostrate  hh  a  prayer  rug. .  iSlowly,  as  if  drawn  by  a 
magnet,  the  girl  lifts  her  head  and  arms,  bows  agam 
to  the  glittering  star  of  the  East,  then  rises.  Two 
tears  fall  on  the  soft  gray  mat-rial  of  her  gown,  mak- 
ing- splotches  like  ink  blots.  At  the  doorway  opening 
into  the  courtyard,  the  g'ov/  worm  g'eam  of  the  lan- 
tern makes  fluttering  obeisance.  With  a  gesture  of 
im.patience,  Khadija  brushes  the  heavy  black  hair 
from  her  face,  and  turns  to  the  entrance.  She  swal- 
lows hard,  he'"  th';oat  clicks  with  dryness.  She  had 
be'in  too  believing — too  trusting.  No  reward  for  faith- 
fulness— none — oht  Allah!  how  the  tr-uth  sears! 

A  siifht  rust'"'  of  leaves  on  the  wall,  a  v/ill  o'  the 
wisp  flame.  Khadija's  heart  trembles^she  turns. 
The  light  is  gene,  the  'eaves  are  still.  The  girl  sighs, 
but  the  folds  of  her  dress  over  her  heart  flutters.  A 
soft  voice  mutters  "Khadija  1"  Low,  vibrant,  in  electr'c 
waves  the  tone  pentrates  the  gray  crepe  gown,  the 
living  fl'sh,  the  heart,  to  the  inmost  soul  'of  the  girl. 
AH!  Only  he  could  call  like  that!  A  thud,  a  light 
footfall,  then — "Khadija!"  "Ahi!"  The  gray  material 
b'enc!ed  into  the  dusty  desert  robe;  the  tired  young- 
old  face  of  the  Hebrew  meets  the  soft  one  of  the  girl; 
fpver-'ilistered  lips  burn  deeply  into  the  cool  lips  of 
Khadija. 

Tenre-^electric — fhe  very  air  rarefied.  A  low  rumble 
from  the  sky.  The  moon  had  folded  away  her  cloud 
banners.  A  throaty  dragging  roll — not  the  muezzin, 
no,  the  approach  of  a  coming  storm. 


The   last   word   in   automobiles: 
Ski-U-Mah. 


"I'll   walk."— y¥/H?i.i 


STOEBENER'S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  66  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.6222  Frankstown  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


EveninR    Gowns 


Essential  to  the  Social  Season 

Dancing,  dining,  parties  and 
theater  make  it  imperative 
for  every  Miss  to  be  cor- 
rectly attired.  She  may 
shop  here  with  that  assur- 
ance where  selections  in- 
clude scores  of  chic  Parisian 
Models  in  ravishing  colors, 
georgfous  "material  and  un- 
usual trimmifigs. 

MILES  SHOPPE 

"Miles  Ahead  in  StyUi" 

Penn  Avenue  at  Frankstown 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 
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At  graduation  time 
school  friends  expect 
your    photograph — 
and  you  want  theirs. 


Special  school  styles  at  reasonable  prices 

],  D,  Strickler 

MONTROSE  3436 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

54  DIAMOND  MARKET 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 

Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 


NOW 

SHOWING 

An  entrancing 
display   of  New 
Summer  Frocks 
in  which  all  the 
style  features  of 

the   seaso  n's 
mode    are    most 
charmingly  ex- 
pressed. 

GRACE'S 

231  Oliver  Avenue 

'      p.  S.    MAKE  A  POINT  0=  SEEING  OUR  EXCLUSIVE           | 
PEACH  BLOSSOM  DRESSES  FOR  SPORTWEAR.                 | 

CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE  COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


CAXDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


C^^^  -;,.Jk^^       Vv^        ^0.^      -1^ 
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Library  Comes  to  Top 

If  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  tip-top  nevertheless 
the  library  has  taknn  a  flying  leap  in  that  direction, 
'j'rgi  additions  have  been  made  to  its  content  and 
changes  have  been  arranged  both  in  the  management 
and  ;n  the  lending  system. 

The  increase  in  books  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  gifts  of  the  students  and  alumnae  to  the 
iijraiy  fi:nd  and  also  through  ths  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Char  es  L.  Taylor  in  presenting  us  with  an  unusual 
collection  of  a  thousand  and  forty  volumes.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor's col'ection  consists  chiefly  of  limited  editions  of 
standard  authors  and  these  are  especially  beautiful  in 
respect  to  type,  paper  and  bindings. 

Outstanding  is  a  complete  set  of  Voltaire,  elab- 
orately bound  in  leather,  each  volume  a  copy  of  the 
work  of  some  famous  binder  of  the  French  or  Italian 
Renaissance.  There  are  also  sets  containing  the  com- 
plete works  of  Walt  Whitvian,  Oscar  Wilde,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Henrik  Ibsen  and  other  cardinal  authors. 
A  CO. lection  of  miscellaneous  books  contains  over  two 
hundred  valuable  editions  and  the  Cambridge  Poets 
appear  in  diversely  colored  bindings. 

(Mrs.  Taylor  also  presented  to  the  college  notable 
gifts  of  linen  lunch  cloths,  table  cloths,  household 
linen,  lace  curtains  and  other  articles  which  make  us 
fe?l  v;ry  elegant.) 

Monetary  contributions  were   as  follows: 
Alumnae 

Outright     $500 

Class  of  '02    $160 

Decade  VI $206 

Decade  IV $102 

Students 

Class  of  '28    $25 

Class  of  '29 $50 

Class  of  '30    $50 

Glee   Club    $50 

Junior   Prom  Committee    $46 

With  the  money  given  by  the  Prom  Committee 
Hammond's  Loose  Leaf  Atlas  was  purchased;  with 
that  01  the  c'ass  of  '02  we  obtained  the  Chronicles  of 
America  series  and  the  contribution  of  Decade  VI.  took 
the  form  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
The  rest  of  the  fund  will  be  spent  for  reference  books 
early  this  fall. 

As  regards  library  regulation  a  new  plan  of  lending 
has  been  inaugurated  which  necessitated  the  re-cata- 
loging of  all  library  books.  This  has  been  completed 
and  each  book  now  contains  a  book  card  pocket  and  a 
date  due  slip.  The  method  of  charging  books  is  sim- 
i'ar  to  the  Carnegie  system  with  a  time  leniency  of 
four  rather  than  of  two  weeks.  There  are  also  special 
regulations  in  regards  to  reserved  books  which  will 
allow  a  student  to  remove  such  a  book,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  over  night.  That  is,  from  four  in 
the  afternoon  until  eight-thirty  the  following  morning. 

IContinued  on  Page  2] 


Eagles  Mere 


The  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M..  Conferences  at  Eagles  Mere 
this  year  more  than  lived  up  to  our  expectations — 
and  that  is  saying  a  lot,  for  we  had  all  heard  aout  it 
from  the  time  we  were  Freshmen.  Fourteen  of  us  were 
there:  Virginia  Ray,  Mary  Crawford,  Evelyn  Newton, 
Dorothy  Floyd,  Betty  MacCoIl,  Mary  Kolb^  Frances 
Reeder,  Anne  Textor,  Peg  Wooldridge,  Dorothy  Daub, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Woodworth,  Ethel  Lehmann,  Pauline 
Gibson,  and  Ruth  Lupoid.  Later  Miss  Marks,  Esther 
Watson,  Clara  Colteryahn,  and  Ray  Stevenson  proved 
very  welcome  additions. 

After  a  dusty  train  ride,  a  long  wait  for  the  bus. 
Eagles  Mere  seemed  too  beautiful  to  be  true.  We 
loved  the  place  at  once — even  if  we  were  assigned  to  the 
Raymond  instead  of  to  a  cottage  as  we  had  hoped. 
Saturday,  the  conference  started  in  earnest.  First  was 
morning  worship,  discussion  groups,  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Gilkey,  and  an  informal  hour.  No  meetings  were 
scheduled  in  the  afternoons.  This  time  was  free  for 
boating,  canoeing,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  or 
for  doing  anything  one  pleased.  Sunday  was  foggy 
and  a  dismal  rain  tried  in  vain  to  dampen  the  spirits 
of  four  hundred  lively  boys  and  girls.  We  donned 
slickers  and  rubbers  and  cheerfully  walked  the  half 
mile  to  the  assembly  hall.  Monday,  Dr.  Fleming  spoke 
to  us.  In  the  evening  an  introduction  party  was  con- 
ducted down  by  the  lake.  Each  college  gave  a  school 
song  or  yell.  P.  C.  W.'s  name  was  called  and  a  very 
audible  gasp  was  heard  when  fourteen  delegates 
stepped  out.  Many  students  had  never  heard  of  us  be- 
fore. We  had  one  of  the  largest  delegations  there.  The 
larg-st  delegation  and  the  one  that  enjoyed  itself  most 
was  the  Mosquito  Tribe.  They  and  their  cousins,  the 
litt'e  No-see-'ems,  made  the  rest  of  us  very  uncomfort- 
able. Tuesday,  Mr.  Chaffee  of  the  Labor  Temple, 
New  York,  addressed  the  conference.  In  the  after- 
noon Wilson  and  Hood  gave  a  tea  dance  on  the  dance 
floor  of  the  Casino.  Everyone  had  a  glorious  time. 
Ask  somebody. 

About  this  time  the  P.  C.  W.  banner  mysteriously 
disappeared.  It  had  hung  outside  our  windows  harm- 
lessly enough.  Perhaps  the  Skibos  that  roomed  below 
us  had  something  to  do  with  it.  We  found  it,  finally. 
Again  we  tacked  it  outside  our  windows.  Regularly  it 
disappeared  until  one  day  we  came  back  to  the  Ray- 
mond to  find  P.  C.  W.  disgracefully  hung  upside  down 
over  the  railing  of  the  upstairs  porch.  We  left  it 
there,  turning  it  right  side  up,  of  course. 

Wednesday  morning,  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  of  China,  gave 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  present  situation  in  his  coun- 
try. The  mosquitos  and  associates  caused  so  much 
swatting  and  squirming  that  the  evening  song  service 
was  held  in  Forest  Inn  lobby.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Dr.  Day,  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  the  relationship  of 
Science  and  Religion  and  on  Prayer.  In  his  first  lec- 
ture he  showed  that  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness  are 

(Continued  on  Page  2] 
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inseparable;  that  Science  is  the  search  for  Truth,  and 
that  Religion  the  search  for  the  three.  Therefore,  Re- 
Igion  and  Science  are  the  same. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Tech  and  Cornell  staged  an  ex- 
citing crew  race. 

"Who  won,  oh,  do  you  know?" 

"You  bet!     Cornell." 

Saturday  afternoon  we  were  all  set  for  the  track 
meet.  P.  C.  W.  won  first  place — or  rather  Betty  Mac- 
Coll  d'A.  She  ran  away  with  the  three-legged  race^ 
the  fifty-yard  dash,  the  spoon  race,  and  the  potato 
race.  Dotty  Floyd  helped  wonderfully  with  her  base- 
ball throw.  In  the  last  named  event.  Peg  Wooldridgc 
won  fourth  place — but  then  there  were  only  four  con- 
testants. Mary  Kolb  completed  the  day  by  winning 
the  tennis  championship.  Practically  all  the  events 
were  won  by  the  students  at  the  Raymond.  To  cele- 
brate, each  person  dressed  as  the  character  they  wished 
to  be.  Our  delegation  dressed  as  a  large  family. 
About  half  of  the  boys  pretended  they  were  girls. 
Were  they  funny — and  awkward !  We  certainly  had 
a  glorious  time.  We  felt  sorry  that  Forest  Inn  couldn't 
envy  our  costumes  so  we  piled  into  all  the  available 
Fords,  Buicks,  and  wheelbarrows  to  ride  to  their  door 
in  state.  We  unpiled,  marched  into  the  dining  room 
singing,  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here."  Then  wc 
filed  onto  the  front  lawn  where  we  enjoyed  a  game 
of  "Ring  Around  the  Rosie"  and  "The  Farmer  in  the 
Dell."  After  such  strenuous  exercise  we  were  hungry' 
again.  We  usually  were.  Evidence  of  the  fact  i:; 
shown  by  ths  rapidity  with  which  a  huge  box  of  candy 
from  Miss  Coolidge  disappeared.  This  time  chocolate 
bars  proved  to  be  life  savers.  The  Raymond  war; 
ob'iged  to  send  an  S.O.S.  for  more. 

Sunday,  Communion  was  held  quite  early.  A  pour- 
ing rain  made  the  service  more  sacred  as  only  those 
came  that  really  wanted  to.  For  a  long  minute  after 
the  Benediction  no  one  moved.  Youth  stood  with  bowed 
head  worshiping  in  silence.  Arthur  Rugh  was  the 
speaker  for  the  day,  and  no  better  man  could  have  been 
found  to  end  the  conference.  The  last  meeting  of  all 
was  a  candle-light  service  at  which  the  new  officers 
were  installed.  Monday  morning  we  were  very  sorry 
to  go.  We  all  want  to  go  back-  next  year.  Eagles 
Mere  is  one  place  that  can  not  help  but  live  up  to  your 
expectation,  and  when  one  knows  what  to  expect — a 
blue  sparkling  lake,  ruffled  into  waves,  ferns,  bluettes 
in  the  grass,  the  clean  odor  of  pine  and  wind-swept 
meadows,  the  soft  croon  of  a  Negro  spiritual  on  the 
shore,  a  canoe  following  the  gleaming  path  to  the 
moon  — do  you  wonder  that  we  want  to  go  back?  Yes, 
we  love  Eagles  Mere  for  its  natural  beauty,  for  its 
comradeship,  its  sports,  and  yet,  after  all,  we  love  it 
best  for  its  real  spirit  of  youth,  ideals,  and  religious 
inspiration. 

■*••.*■ 

Big-  Sisters 

Our  npw  and  somewhat  radical  change  from  the  in- 
dividual to  the  collective  system  of  big  and  little  sis- 
ters has  been  much  discussed,  and  not  a  little  criti- 
cised but  we  thought  it  fair  to  try  it  once  at  least,  if 
on'y  to  abandon  it  next  year.  We  do  want  to  save  as 
iiianv  disapDointments,  and  prevent  as  much  neglect 
as  we  possibly  can,  and  are  trying  this  out  as  a  possi- 
ble method. 

The  Juniors  selected  to  be  big  sisters  are  Martha 
Ackleson,  Dorothy  Appleby,  Erma  Bachman,  Lucretia 
Bond,  C'ara  Boyd,  Ellen  Conner,  Katherine  Crawford, 
Mary  Jane  Dom,  Gene  Feightner.  Lillian  Green,  Ruth 
Hunter,  Mary  Kolb,  Ruth  Lenon,  Betty  MacColl, 
Rachel  Moore,  Elizabeth  Ridall,  Betty  Rial,  Myrtle 
Sexauer.  Virginia  Seaver,  Mary  Louise  Succop,  Anne 
Textor,  Evelyn  Thompson,  Lois  Whitesell. 
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The  regular  time  for  borrowing  books  is  from  eight- 
thirty  until  five  P.  M.  and  a  fine  will  be  imposed  upon 
any  oook  which  is  over  due. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  us  to  know  that 
Marian  Frank  '25,  having  completed  a  librarian 
course,  has  returned  to  us  as  assistant  to  Miss  Mc- 
Carty. 


Alumnae  News 

Those  attending  P.  C.  W.'s  Social  Service  Course 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  went  to  summer  school. 
Among  the  jolly  alumnae  at  Columbia  we  find  Louise 
Graham  '25,  Lois  Brown  '25,  Francis  Rolfe  '25,  Kath- 
erine  Blanc  '24,  Louise  Bumgarner  '25,  Louise  Hamil- 
ton '24,  Barbara  Coit  '24,  Eleanor  Fulton  '26,  Anne 
Jay  '22,  and  Edith  Wilds  '24. 

Of  interest  also  are  a  number  of  summer  weddings 
and  engagements:  The  marriage  of  Helen  Simons  to 
Oscar  M.  Polhemus  took  place  June  first;  Viola  Eich- 
leay  married  Robert  Snitger  September  first,  and  Vir- 
ginia Jordon  became  the  wife  of  Safety  Inspector 
Clark  sometime  during  the  early  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Helen  Dudley  to  William  Cuthbert 
last  December  has  been  announced.  Amelia  White  was 
married  in  April,  and  Martha  and  Virginia  Glandon 
were  married  at  a  double  wedding  June  27th. 

Frances  Ray  is  engaged  to  Risher  Dunlevy. 

Another  special  event  is  the  arrival  of  Carolyn  Tim- 
othy Mountford,  the  second.  Her  mother  will  be  re- 
membered as  Carrie  Timothy  '26. 

Alberta  Price  sailed  for  Europe  in  August. 


A  large  number  of  the  graduating  class  of  '27  have 
taken  teaching  positions.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  high  schools  although  Elma  Corpening, 
Mary  Harner,  Dulcina  Marshall,  Nancy  Jane  Mont- 
gomery, Dorothy  Sexauer  and  Martha  Worthington 
are  teaching  in  the  grades. 

Sara  Davies  and  Grace  Wilson  have  located  respec- 
tively in  the  Duquesne  and  Zelienople  Junior  High 
Schools  while  Mary  Johnson  has  acquired  the  rank  of 
supervisor  of  music  in  Homer  City,  Pa. 

The  high  schools  which  the  girls  have  entered  are 
as  follows: 

Alma  Adams    Parnassus 

Mary  Louise  Bell   Chapville 

Marybelle  Carrol   Union  Township 

Isabel  Epley    McKeesport 

Elizabeth  Hewitt   Vandergrift 

Frances  House  Condersport 

Mabel   Hugus    Ambridge 

B  rnice    Keef er    Irwin 

Kathryn  HcPeake   '.Cecil   (near  Canonsburg) 

Eleanor  Mowry   Derry 

Lila  Osborne   Sitka,  Alaska 

Frances  Ray Stowe  To-wTiship 

Esther  Watson   McKeesport 

Elizabeth  Witten    Trafford  City 

Grades 

Elma  Corpening Black  Mountain 

Mary  Harner    Duquesne 

Nancy  Jane  Montgomery   Woodlawn 

Dulcina  Marshall    Rosslyn  Farms,  Carnegie 

Dorothy  Sexauer    Carrick 

Martha    Worthington    Washington 

Mary  Bradshaw  is  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Marion  Hutchinson  at  the  Western  Reserve  Univers- 
ity, and  Irene  Stout  in  Columbia. 

Katherine  Gibbs,  New  York,  seems  to  be  especially 
popular.  It  has  been  selected  for  secretarial  training 
by  Marian  Connelley,  Ruth  Green,  Anna  Negley  and 
Katherine  Sayers  '26. 
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Ella  English  and  Mary  K.  Reed  are  taking  the  Car- 
negie Librarian  Course  and   Rachel  Stevenson  is  tak- 
ing a  secretarial  course  at  Tech. 
lines  throughout  the  vacation  months  also. 

Esther  Murdock  is  pursuing  art  in  a  New  York  Art 
School  and  Geraldine  Webster  is  seeking  new  scholas- 
tic fields  to  conquer  at  Pitt. 

Eleanor  Ewing  has  found  a  sphere  in  Kaufmann's 
Book  Store  where  the  titles  of  all  the  newest  novels 
may  be  duly  perused. 

Elizabeth  Crawford  has  become  interdenominational 
and  reined  in  as  assistant  librarian  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  Martha  Sheers  '26 
will  teach  in  Drew  Seminary. 

Helen  Irwin  is  in  New  York. 

This  concludes  our  present  knowledge  of  P.  C.  W. 
alumnites  entering  the  scholastic  and  business  worlds. 

There  are  two  other  changes:  Sallie  Everson  has 
moved  to  Middletown  and  Louise  Hazen  to  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


It  is  with  greatest  regret  that  we  record 
the  deaths  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Epley,  father  of  Isa- 
bel Epley,  and  of  Mrs.  A.  Hagan,  aunt  of 
Jean  HufF. 


Glimpses  of  New  York 

In  New  York  City  are  more  Italians  than  in  the 
City  of  Rome,  more  Jews  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside  Russia,  more  Negroes  in  one  square  mile 
than  within  any  other  equal  area  on  earth. 

New  York  City  is  full  of  Radicals — Anarchists,  I. 
W.  W.'s,  Socialists,  Communists. 

New  York  City  harbors  the  world's  living  religions. 
It  fosters  Moslems,  Hindus,  Parsees,  Confucians,  Tao- 
ists,  Shintoists,  Jews,  Christians,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  new  religions — Bahai  Religionists,  Theosophists, 
New  Thought  People,  Spiritualists. 


Radicals  As  They  See  Themselves 

We  are  inclined  to  group  radicals  in  one  big  mass, 
and  to  charge  them  all  indiscriminately  with  having 
revolutionary  tendencies  towards  the  established  gov- 
ernment. Living  within  a  block  or  two  of  the  head- 
quarters of  each  of  the  most  important  of  the  radical 
parties  and  having  access  to  some  of  their  meetings 
has  changed  and  clarified  my  viewpoint  almost  en- 
tirely. 

These  are  some  of  their  distinctions : 

Coinmunism  denies  individual  ownership  of  all  prop- 
erty. Socialisin  would  not  do  away  with  the  individual 
ownership  of  property,  but  simply  demands  the  collec- 
tive ownership  of  the  social  means  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Communists  so  thoroughly  believe  in  democracy  as 
to  put  all  things  under  co'lective  ownership  and  de- 
mocratic control — extreme  collectivism. 

Anarchists  so  distrust  government  as  to  allow  all 
government  to  become  extinct  and  every  man  to  be  a 
law  unto  himself — extreme  individualism.  Many  an- 
archists are  Pacifists. 

The  best  of  all  the  groups  are  intensely  idealistic, 
and  are  to  be  admired  for  having  the  courage  of  their 
convictions. 

Virginia  Ray  '28 
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Children  Complete  Endowment  Pledge 

The  five  children  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Wilson  McKnight 
have  sent  to  the  college  a  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  After  completing  Mrs.  McKnight's  endow- 
ment pledge  six  hundred  dollars  will  be  added  to  some 
scholarship  fund.  Accompanying  the  gift  was  a  very 
beautiful  note,  signed  by  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
stating  their  belief  that  their  mother  would  wish  this 
gift  made  to  her  college. 


New  Faculty 

We  are  always  sorry  to  lose  our  old  faculty  mem- 
bers, nevertheless  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  welcome 
the  new. 

Eva  Cohen  Jackson,  M.A.,  will  instruct  in  Latin 
and  Greek;  Pearl  Griffith,  M.A.,  will  replace  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van in  the  Spoken  English  Department.  In  place  of 
Miss  Ervine,  Eleanor  K.  Taylor  will  assist  in  English 
Composition. 

After  two  years'  training  in  the  Walter  Reed  Gov- 
ernment Hospital,  Washington,  Miss  Hartman  has 
returned  for  part  time  work  in  physical  education. 
She  will  introduce  rorrective  methods  which  will  be  a 
new  feature  of  our  .department. 

Anna  E.  Weigand  will  be  assistant  to  Miss  Stewart 
in  place  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Dean  Marks  is  to  have  as 
private  secretary  Miss  Mattie  E.  Martin.  Miss  Bor- 
land will  devote  her  services  exclusively  to  President 
Coolidge. 

The  vacancy  made  by  Miss  Quaintance  who  has  left 
us  to  do  graduate  work  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Our  publicity  for  the  year  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Gordon. 


The  results  of  the  Arrow  Contest  will  be  an- 
nounced in  our  next  issue. 


We've  Fitted  Feet  jor  Fifty  Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 

■^    ■       WEVt  FTTTED  FEET  POe  FirrVVEABS       ^       - 

P.  LUDEBUEHL  f^SON 
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A  New  Building  Looms  Before  Us 

Hast  seen  it  with  thine  own  eyes?  It  is  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  portable  chicken  coop  but  the 
clapboards  are  so  disguised  as  to  look  like  shingles; 
hence,  we  flatter  ourselves,  it  resembles  a  summer 
house. 

Our  president  has  named  this  addition  Alpha  since 
it  is  the  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  something  new;  that 
is,  if  it  is  not  the  termination  of  our  present  state. 
We  cherish  a  fond  hope  that  in  future  years  it  may 
appear  in  the  inner  regions  of  a  new  P.  C.  W.  as  say,  a 
ladies'  dressing  room  for  physical  examinations,  or  a 
lounging  room  in  connection  with  the  co-op  shop. 

At  present  it  is  excellent  for  club  rooms  or  class 
rooms.  All  depending  upon  the  time  of  day.  It  is 
divided  into  two  spacious  chambers  by  a  hall  which 
runs  through  the  middle.  It  has  four  doors  and 
eighteen  windows  all  on  one  side.  It  also  has  steam 
heat  and  a  southern  exposure.  We  are  all  for  having 
a  caterpillar  awning  to  connect  it  with  Berry  Hall. 

This  is  our  first  new  building  and  a  type  much  in 
vo^e  among  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  day. 
Did  someone  say  something  about  a  dedicatory  service? 


If  You  Are  a  Freshman 

Upon  entering  college  you  will  probably  encounter 
difficulties.  We,  as  upper  classmen,  feel  a  desire  with- 
in cur  mature  bosoms  to  confide  to  you  just  how  all 
obstacles  may  be  overcome.  Space  forbids.  Where- 
upon we  select  but  one  feature — steps. 

This  is  not  an  insurmountable  diflaculty.  The  secret 
of  steps  lies  in  the  method  of  approach. 

Ensconced  upon  its  gTeen  height  this  locus  of  learn- 
ing is  surrounded,  not  only  by  white-lettered  parking 
spaces,  but  also,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  observe,  by  steps. 
This  is  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  result  of  each  out- 
going class  having  presented  the  college  with  a  step. 

But  whatever  their  origin  we  recall  our  own  low 
feeling  upon  being  confronted  with  these  graduated 
ascents  and  are  assured  that  you  also  will  feel  the 
qualm. 

We  present  to  you  our  solution  concerning  steps  as 
regards : 

One:   Time. 

This  is  an  important  factor  in  college  life.  You  may 
see  from  the  catalogue  that  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  time  consumed  in  such  pursuits  as  step-climbing. 
This  necessitates  covering  as  many  steps  as  possible 
in  the  least  possible  moments. 

To  do  this  take  two  at  a  time. 

You  have  now  cut  down  the  total  hours  per  year 
consumed  in  climbing  steps  by  one  half.  From  an 
economic  viewpoint  this  will  suffice. 

But  there  is  another  factor  to  be  considered: 

Two:    Wind. 

Physiologists  assure  us  that  this  originates  in  the 
lungs,  but  having  mastered  psychology  we  infer  that 
the  primal  source  is  the  brain.  If  you  determine  to 
have  a  vigorous  supply  of  wind — lo  and  behold!  You 
have  it. 

The  prolific  conversationalist  never  worries  about 
running  out  of  breath.  She  subconsciously  intends  to 
have  enough.  The  brain  transmutes  this  message  to 
the  lungs  and  what  have  we?  An  individual  who  can 
out-talk  us  all,  merely  because  she  never  runs  out  of 
wind.  Running  out  of  thought  is  purely  inconse- 
quential and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Adopt  this  attitude  toward  the  steps.  Do  not,  like 
Christian  upon  his  way  to  the  Celestial  City,  pause 
at  each  half-way  house — grasp  your  book  and  con- 
tinue firmly.     When  starting  up: 

Take  one  breath  and  hold  it  until  you  reach  the  top. 

There,  you  have  it.  Everything  solved.  And  as  to 
results  in  addition  to  saving  time  and  breath — 

Three :   Outcome. 

After  the  first  week  you  will  obtain  a  sprightly,  wide- 
awake, alert  attitude.  There  will  come  a  springiness 
about  your  step,  a  dash  about  youi  carriage.  You  will  ■ 
be  master  of  an  attentive  agility  which,  with  care,  may 
be  made  to  endure  even  throughout  the  class  hour 
following: 

You  loill  obtain  poise! 

Note — These  regulations  may  also  be  used  within  by 
the  house  girls.  Care  to  avoid  them  should  be 
taken,  however,  if  the  girl  has  a  predilection  for 
voyaging  in  kimonas,  mules,  or  other  unstable 
articles  of  apparel.  Falls  may  be  regarded  as  set- 
backs. 
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!  !  Get- Acquainted  Party  !  ! 

Remember  the  Get-Acquainted  Party  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  at  8:00  P.  M.  Big  Sisters,  Little  Sisters, 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors,  Faculty,  all  invited. 
Don't  miss  the  first  party  of  the  year. 


Faculty  Tea 

The  first  tea  of  the  season  will  be  held  at  the  Presi- 
dent's home  on  Tuesday,  September  27th.  According 
to  tradition  this  includes  all  the  former  members  of  the 
faculty  who  can  be  reached. 


Changes — External  and  Otherwise 

Besides  the  building  of  Alpha  minor  changes  have 
been  evolved  within  and  without  P.  C.  W. 

Berry  Hall  has  been  variously  redecorated  and  re- 
finishod  as  to  walls  and  floors.  We  will  not  go  into 
detail,  but  will  leave  to  him  who  enters^  therein  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  these  improvements  with  his 
own  eyes. 

A  connecting  bridge  has  been  built  between  Broad- 
view and  Stony  Corners  which  unites  the  two 
houses,  especially  in  respect  to  breakfast  which  will 
be  served  in  Stony  Corners  only.  This  leaves  the 
large  drawing  and  dining  rooms  of  Broadview  unim- 
peded and  an  excellent  place  for  social  gatherings  and 
club  meetings.  Miss  Borland  will  live  in  Stony  Corners 
but  Miss  Bair  will  have  charge  of  both  houses. 

A  new  method  of  electric  lighting  has  been  installed 
in  the  dormitories  which  furnishes  proper  lighting  for 
the  room  and  a  good  study  lamp  for  each  student.  It 
also  prohibits  the  fostering  of  additional  fancy  lamps 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  previous  experience  having 
shown  that  three  or  four  pet  lamps  are  apt  to  prove 
disastrous,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  eye- 
sight, but  also  on  behalf  of  the  circuit. 

The  City  has  done  us  a  great  favor  by  extending  the 
water  main  and  putting  in  two  fire  hydrants  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  These  are  located  along  the  front 
boardwalk  of  Berry  Hall. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  so  desire,  be  it  mentioned 
that  the  college  has  obtained  a  combination  of  gas 
meters  which  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  gas  rates  on 
the  head  of  large  consumption    (through  one  meter). 


.^. 


Butterfly  Sails 

Helen  Gordon  '28 

Butterfly  sails  are  white  and  gold 
Butterfly  sails  are  blue 
Butterfly  sails  rise  from  the  heath 
And  drift  in  their  course  to  you. 

Butterfly  sails  are  black  and  green 
Butterfly  sails  dart  free 
Butterly  sails  wing  to  your  hands 
Over  a  thistle  sea. 


The  student  body  extends  its  deepest  sympathy 
to  Miss  Shamburger  in  the  death  of  her  little 
sister,  Jane  Shamburger. 


Where    Oh  Where  Have  Our  Faculty  Gone 

Almost  everywhere  so  it  would  seem. 

Miss  Meloy  staked  out  headquarters  in  London  from 
whence  she  sallied  forth  to  Wales  and  outlying  dis- 
tricts near  and  less  near,  studying  social  conditions  in 
addition  to  scenic  values.  We  expect  her  to  arrive 
home  with  a  London  wardrobe  to  match  her  Paris  one 
of  last  year. 

Dr.  Scott  sought  northern  coolness — at  least,  we 
hope  it  was  nothing  else,  and  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  Canada.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  family. 

Miss  Stuart  spent  three  enjoyable  weeks  motoring 
through  northern  Michigan;  Miss  Bennet  and  her  sis- 
ter took  another  direction,  visited  Kansas  and  arrived 
in  California.  They  have  probably  been  buying  up 
orange  groves  or  speculating  in  coconut  oil. 

Miss  Fitz-Randolph  visited  in  Connecticut  and  the 
Adirondacks  and  Miss  Ely  and  her  sister  sojourned 
at  Colorado  Springs. 

Miss  Houston  like  the  lady  in  the  song  whiled  away 
the  balmy  weeks  in  a  cottage  in  Vermont. 

Miss  McCarty  spent  the  summer  in  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia;  Miss  Green  in  Granville,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Croff 
at  her  home  in  North  Grafton,  Mass.  (But  she  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  at  home  all  the  time.)  Miss  McKen- 
zie  spent  July  at  her  home  in  South  Dakota.  Miss 
Goodell,  Miss  Shamburger  and  several  other  members 
of  the  faculty  also  spent  the  summer  at  their  homes 
or  in  the  city. 

Miss  Kerst's  mother  visited  her  at  her  apartment 
until  August  1st. 

Miss  Marks  was  at  Saltsburg  busily  engaged  in 
helping  to  build  a  house  for  her  father  and  mother, 
and  in  adorning  her  own  room  in  the  same.  If  you 
ask  her,  perhaps  she'll  tell  you  about  it. 

Many  of  our  faculty  members  pursued  their  chosen 
lines  throughout  the  vacation  months  also. 

Miss  Evans  joined  our  alumnae  at  Columbia;  Dr. 
Wallace  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute; Miss  Jewel  was  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Mr.  Skinner  taught  summer  school  at  Colorado 
College, .  stopping  at  the  Springs  and  also  driving 
through  Yellow  Stone.  The  lectures  of  local  speakers 
and  the  trips  of  P.  C.  W.'s  summer  school  were  in 
charge  of  Miss  Flynn,  and  Miss  Griswold  has  been  at 
Wood's  Hole,  a  biological  station  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Doxsees  summered  at  Erie  where  Dr.  Doxsee 
taught  for  a  time. 

Miss  Coolidge  greatly  enjoyed  attending  her  college 
reunion  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mr.  Kinder  has  been  studying  at  Pitt. 
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New  Students  1927-28 


Freshman 


Albaugh.  Dorothy.  Karns  City 
Applegate,  Lois,  Dravosburg 
Babcock,  Elizabeth,  Wilkinsburg 
Bachman,  Bernice,  Saxonturg 
Ball,  Ruth,  Clarion 
Bardoner,  Lliilian,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh 
Barr,  Margaretta,  New  Wilmington 
Bartberger,  Eleanor,  X.  S.,  Pittsburgh 
Bateman,  Ann,  Pittsburgh 
Beale,  Edith,  Oakmont 
Blomberg.  Bobbye,  Bogota,  N.  J. 
Bortz,  Dorothy,   Bedford 
Boslett.Cecelia,  Turtle  Creek 
Bowden,  Dorothy,  Central  City 
Bowser.  Naomi.  Blairsville 
Bozic.  Anna.  Pittsburgh 
Bradshaw.  Martha.  Wilkinsburg 
Brinley.  Geraldine.  Verona 
Brown.  Claiborne.  Edgewood 
Cecil.  Sara,   Irwin 
Connell,  Julia.  Pittsburgh 
Cotter,  Margaret,  Pittsburgh 
Crawford,  Ramona,  Bellevue 
Daszy,  Anna  K.,  McKees  Rocks 
Davis,  Anna  F.,  Creighton 
Davis,  Olive,  Munhall 
Dent,  La  Verda,  Baden 
Downey.  Ruth  R..  Pittsburgh 
Edwards.  Jane,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 
Ehrl.  Mary  Louise.  Manor 
Evans.  Jane  B..  Uniontown 
Ferrero.  Gertrude,  Pittsburgh 
Fischler,  Lida,  New  Castle 
Fiske,  Ruth  F..  Wilkinsburg 
Garrison,  Willa.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh 
Gasser.   Ermadell,  Wilkinsburg 
Genkinger.  Barbara,  New  Castle 
Gofte,  Martha  E..  Wilkinsburg 


Greer,  Rachel  A.,  Swissvale 
Hamilton,  Susan  E.,  Sewickley 
Harner,  Mildred  E.,  Avalon 
Hays,  Evelyn  Jean,  Hickory 
Herbertson,  Eleanor.  South  Brownsville 
Hockensmith,  Mary  Louise,  Irwin 
Hoge.  Evelyn  L..  Canonsburg    ' 
Horrocks.    Margr.ret,   Wilmerding 
Jefferson,  ilargai'et,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Jenkins,  Elizabeth,   Pittsburgh 
Johnston,  Elizabeth  A.,  Wilkinsburg 
Klingler,  Charlotte,  Butler 
Koehler,  Estella  C,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh 
Larson,  Florence,  McKeesport 
Lasner,  Adelaide.  Pittsburgh 
Laughlin,    Lucile,   Wilkinsburg 
Lewis,  Beatrice,  Pittsburgh 
Lindley,  Hilda,  Dunn's  Station 
Long,  Betty,  Connellsville 
McBride,  Hazel,  Houston 
McKain,  Agnes,  Pittsburgh 
AlcKibben,  Lois,  Wilkinsburg 
McKillips,  Patsy  Anne,  Pittsburgh 
Maloney,  Theo  Dora,  Pittsburgh 
Manon,  Virginia,  Charleroi 
Marcus,  Victoria,  Pittsburgh 
^larsh.  Jessie  Ellen.  Dormont 
Marsh.  Margaret.  Van  Wert.  Ohio 
Marshall.  Elizab?th. 

Cleveland  Htights.  Ohio 
Martin.  Elinor  L  ,  Wilkinsburg 
Miller.   Helen  Jeaji,   Ben  Avon 
Miller.  Mary  D.  C,  Washington 
McKibben,  Lois,  Wilkinsburg 
Norcross,  Anna.,  Clairton 
Getting.  Gertrude  L.,  Wilkinsburg 
Orr,  Elinor  Anne,  Crafton 
Pareunakian.   Vartanouch. 

Constantinople.  Turkey 


Patterson.  Isabella.  Pitcairn 
Patterson.  Margaret.  Pittsburgh 
Peterson,  Norma,  Lunenburg,  Mass 
Pfarr,  Adeline,  Pittsburgh 
Ray,  Margaret,  Wilkinsburg 
Ritenour,  Anne,  State  College 
Robinson.   Alma  M..   Parkers   Landing 
Rockwell.  Katherine  T..  Edgewood 
Rode,   Roberta,  Pittsburgh 
Ross,  Elizabeth.  Carmichaels 
Schmidt.  Gladys.  Pittsburgh 
Schuitz.  Elizabeth,  Pittsburgh 
Scott.  Henrietta,  Butler     . 
Scribner,  Lucilla,  Pittsburgh 
Simpson.  Ivy  S.,  McKeesport 
Smith,  Viola  J.,  Wilkinsburg 
Snyder,  Hazel,  Dormont 
Sproull,  Lois  M.,   Edgewood 
Stuart,  JIary  E.,  Coraopolis 
Stuertz,  Blva  A..   N.  S..  Pittsburgh 
Swenson  Viola,  Munhall 
Thomas,  Doris,  West  Pittston 
Thompson,  Natalie,  Oakmont 
Trimble,  Elizabeth,  Ben  Avon 
Turner.  Louise,  Pittsburgh 
W^arrender,  Aline,  Butler 
Weichel,  Nora  L.,  Pittsburgh 
Wilkinson,  Honor,  N.  S..  Pittsburgh 
Williams.  Phyllis,  Crafton 
Wise.  Florence  M..  Gibsonia 
"VVissinger,  Ada  D.,  Manor 
Wonders,  Helen  G.,  Pitcairn 
Wycoff.  Olive  E.,  Pittsburgh 
yorty,  Maxine,  Pittsburgh 


Advanced  Standing  Students 


Anderson.   Geraldine.   Pittsburgh Oberlin  College 

Bashline,  Isabel,  Grove  City Grove  City  College 

Eeatty,  Annamae,    Pittsburgh Wooster  College 

Daugherty,   Elizabeth,   Pittsburgh Wellesley  College 

Fiease,   Isabel   W.,   Wilkinsburg Wilson  College 

Good.   Anna  Marie,  Pittsburgh Wooster  College 

Henderson,  Martha    E.,   Smithfield Margaret  Morrison 

Keck.    Mary   V..   Aspinwall Ohio   Wesleyan 


Keuper.   Arline   M..    Carnegie Carnegie  Tech 

MacClcskey.    Katherine.    Pittsburgh Wellesley 

McClure,  Elizabeth  N..   Pittsburgh Lake  Erie  College 

Mang.  Josephine.   McKeesport Simmons  College 

Page.   Elizabeth   L..   Pittsburgh Seton  Hill  College 

Rendleman.  Ethel.  Dormont Lake  Erie  College 

Sherman,   Sara   Elizabeth,   Washington.   Iowa  ....  Uni.  of  Iowa 

Stem,  Martha  S..   Pittsburgh Virginia  College 

Sutter.  Annabelle,  Indiana.  . Grove  City  College 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

Stand  54     *     Diamond  Market 
Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 
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Summer  School  Ends 

The  Social  Service  training  course  given  here  during 
Ju!y  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  C.  Fricli  Educa- 
tional Commission  ended  on  the  23rd  of  that  month. 
It  was,  to  quote  from  the  local  papers,  in  charge  of 
Cora  Helen  Coolidge  and  Martha  C.  Hoyt,  secretary 
of  the  Commission,  and  among  the  speakers  were:  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Nudd  of  New  York,  Dr.  Edward  N.  Clop- 
per,  W.  C.  Batchelor,  Hilma  Scatterlee,  Alonzo  C. 
Thayer,  J.  Prentice  Murphy  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Mayer  and  Dr.  Marian  Kenworthy. 

Eleanor  Flynn  and  Helen  Ahlers  directed  the  recrea- 
tion which  included  entertainments  given  by  the 
houses,  picnic  suppers,  etc.,  and  a  program  for  the 
Social  Worker's  club  of  Pittsburgh.  There  was  a  lawn 
party  at  the  President  s  house  followed  by  a  lantern 
parade  making  good  use  of  the  lanterns  that  could  not 
be  used  Illumination  night. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  social  features  were  a 
tea  given  the  first  day  in  Berry  Hall  and  an  evening 
reception  at  which  a  musical  program  was  presented 
by  Christine  Griggs  and  Miriam  Kirkel. 

Under  the  tutelage  ol'  Helen  Ahlers  and  Bee  Steven- 
son the  summer  scholars  approved  and  learned  our 
songs  with  such  gusto  and  rapidity  that  some  one  has 
rashly  promised  that  we  will  learn  some  of  theirs.  On 
the  whole  we  feel  that  we  have  won  a  hundred  more 
new  friends  for  P.  C.  W. 

A  similiar  course  was  held  in  the  summer  of  '26. 
Thirty-three  teachers  attending  that  year  have  been 
sent  for  six  months  by  the  Frick  Commission  to  a 
school  of  Social  Service  in  New  York. 


Notice 

To  those  girls  parking  cars  about  the  school : 
We  wish  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  our  parking  situation.  Permanent  places 
designated  by  the  usual  numeral  will  be  assigned  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  however,  until  then  we  ask 
your  consideration  and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Do  not  park  before  entrances,  on  the  drive  between 
Berry  Hall  and  the  gymnasium,  or  in  any  space  where 
it  will  be  difficult  for  others  to  pass. 


This  Is  Pennsylvania!!  Year 

And  Pennsylvanian  greets  you.  New  students,  old 
students,  the  Staff  is  counting,  on  your  co-operation. 
Already  you  have  otained  some  ads  (very  essential). 
We  now  are  waiting  for  other  contributions — snap  shots, 
anecdotes,  and  literary  gems  (also  very  essential). 
Whether  you  are  adjusting  yourselves  to  new  environ- 
ment— or  picking  up  incomplete  tasks — whether  you 
are  occupied  with  constant  routine,  or  interested  in 
outstanding  activities  as  they  evolve  from  college  life, 
remember 

THIS  IS  PENNSYLVANIAN  YEAR 


Do  You  Know 

That  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Black,  D.  H.  '08,  has  a  shop  at 
her  home  1214  Wightman  Street.  She  specializes  in 
women's  and  children's  dresses,  the  latter  including 
the  Esther  Davis  frocks  of  which  she  is  the  sole  Pitts- 
burgh representative. 

Mrs.  Black  offers  exclusive  models  for  all  sizes — 
children,  misses  and  .  ladies — at  the  most  attractive 
prices.  She  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  new  fall 
models.    Drop  in  or  phone  Schenley  0760. 


Exclusive  But  Not  Expensive 

DANIELS 

WRAPS     -^'-     GOWNS 
408  Sixth  Avenue 

Specializing  in  Dresses  and  Coats 

We  buy  mostly  samples  at  a  great 
reduction  and  sell  them  likewise 


ADOPT  ARROW  ADVERTISERS 


CADDIES 

Fountain  Service 

Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6oi8  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


ADOPT  AR-^OW  ADVERTISERS 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE   COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 
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''Everything  Qood  to  Eat'' 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


f^^ 


ilBRAHMSs! 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

We    cater    to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Teie/>fione  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 


Unless  you  make  special  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  a  desirable  position  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  position  will  never  be 
offered  to  you.  Register  now. 


The  East  Liberty  Business  School 

Regent  Building         Penn  and  Highland 

Telephone  Montrose  5973 


GIRLS!    GIRLS! 


GIRLS! 


We  have  something 
very  ne\v  in  our  fall 
dresses.  Our  chec';s, 
stripes  and  monotone 
effects,  also  our  print 
velvets  and  two  piece 
sport  dresses  should 
make  your  visit  worth 
while. 

GRACE'S 

231  Oliver  Ave. 


Misses  and  Small 
women  desire  frocks 
rh;  c  are  chick  and 
charminp,  redolent  of 
life  and  sparkle;  these 
we  have;  individuality 
is  our  theme, 


Hiland  6900 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN'S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 


-T-  I  ^L         \  Atlantic  0554 
Telephones  J  „  „,^, 

/  Grant  9493 

Colle's 
beauty 

Shop 


ARONSON'  BUILDING 

339  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

MISS  NOSS  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances  for  the  Home 
106  SHADY  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 
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DitwoRTH  eottBeB 


The  old  order  changeth,  and  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  giveth  place  to  something  less  aggressively 
female  for  something  more  fittingly  feminine.  Some- 
thing more  feminine,  in  this  case,  being  something 
short  (please  the  gods,  it  be  short!),  something  aca- 
demic, and  something  subtly  suggesting  true  excellence 
and  achievement. 

There  is  that-about  the  name  of  our  fair  Alma  Mater, 
as  it  stands,  that  makes  the  slightly  squeamish  squirm. 
Somehow,  a  faint  bond  of  kinship  draws  itself  between 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,   Pennsylvania   State 


School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Delinquent  Youth.  A  casual  glance  will 
prompt  one  to  say  that  there  should  exist  a  bond  of 
sympathy,  for  they  are  all  excellent  institutions,,  but 
further  thought  upon  the  matter  brings  to  light  little 
fundamental  differences  in  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  three  several  institutions  that  undoubtedly  warrent 
a  wider  divergence  in  name. 

The  length  of  the  name,  we  have  already  hinted,  is 
a  decided  drawback.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
is  exhausting  and  bewildering.     It  takes  up  too  much 

t  Continued  on  page  21 
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room.  The  sweet  delight  of  receiving  mail  at  school 
is  denied  us  because  our  friends  refuse  to  shop  around 
for  out  size  envelopes.  This  is  unfair.  We  are  miss- 
ing one  of  the  finest  things  that  College  has  to  offer. 
Furthermore,  we  are  tired  of  declaring  that  we  do  not 
go  to  Pitt,  have  not  gone  to  Pitt,  and  have  never  been 
numbered  among  Pitt  Co-eds.  We  are  equally  tired 
of  explaining  that  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
and  Margaret  Morrison  are  not  synonymous.  Pitt 
Co-eds  and  Maggy  Murphs  are  without  a  doubt  fine, 
noble,  and  upstanding  specimans  of  womanhood,  but 
we  have  not  cast  our  lot  with  them;  therefore  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  numbered  with  them.  A  short  name 
presents  itself  to  us.  It  is  a  name  devoid  of  neither 
academic  nor  musical  qualities.  It  is  a  name  with  some 
significance,  and  one  which,  once  adopted,  would  tend 
to  draw  into  a  closer  body  the  alumnae  of  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  and  old  Dilworth  Hall.  The  name 
Dilworth  College  is  a  name  any  student  of  alumna 
might  be  proud  of.  It  is  pleasant  and  individual.  We 
could,  of  course,  ape  the  recognized  women's  colleges 
with  names  like  Ferny  Nook  for  one  extreme,  and  Jones 
College  for  the  other,  but  this  would  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  individuality. 

Then,  as  a  final  glorious  hoo-ray,  think  what  a 
beautifully  beneficial  overhauling  our  college  songs 
would  receive !  There  is  something  about  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  that  makes  the  mast  saccharine 
song  writer  blanch  with  horror.  Lightly  tripping 
notes  fall  under  the  weight  of  it;  languid  melancholy 
droops  abysmally.  Substituting  the  letter  P.  C.  W.  does 
not  help  materially.  Too  much  in  the  way  of  parody 
crops  up.  Who  can  journey  far  without  running  up 
against  some  of  these  classics: 


"Persimmens,  Persimmens! 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Wimmens!" 

"Peculiar  Glass  of  Women" 

"Poor  Collection  of  Women" 

"Pittsburgh  Cork  Works" 

"Pittsburgh's  Catty  Women" 

"Pittsburgh  Cigarette  Works" 
The  latest  horrible  example  comes  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  ribald  and  heedless  members  of  our  little 
group.     It's  mission   is  to   expose  the   song  evil.     We 
quote  in  toto: 

■••*•.• 


Oh  P.  C.  X. 

(Tune  Oh  P.  C.  W.) 

Oh  P.  C.  X.! 
Oh  P.  C.  X.! 

The  pride  of  loyal  dotters  true 

We  clean  our  specs. 

We  clean  our  specs. 

To  get  a  better  view  of  you — 

It's  true  we  owe 

A  lot  of  dough 

But  when  we'll  pay  we  do  not  know 

For  peanut  clusters  and  By-Hecks — 

0  dear  old  P.  C.  X.! 


Where  Do  You  Go,  My  Pretty  Maid? 

A  One  Act  Bray 
Dramatis   Personnae 
Tech  Students 
Pitt  Students 
P.  C.  W.  Students 
Tartan  Band 

Tiync:  October  5,  1927,  8:30  P.  M. 

Place:  A  students'  reception  in  the  social  room  of  the 
church. 

Scene:  A  room  full  of  students,  each  wearing  pinned 
on  hmi,  the  colors  of  his  respective  college — plaid,  blue 
and  gold,  and  purple  and  white — in  the  foreground 
stand  a  purple  and  white  girl,  and  a  plaid  boy. 


Boy:  "Where  did  you  say  you  are  from?" 
Girl:  "P.  C.  W." 

Boy  (politely  trying  to  conceal  his  lack  of  compre- 
hension) :  "Oh—" 

Girl  (looking  apologetic)  :  "Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women." 

Boy:  "Oh — I  see!  A  teacher's  college!" 

Girl  (exasperated):  "No!  Simply  a  girls'  college — 
like  Wilson  or  Hood — how  long  have  you  been  in  Tech 
anyway?"  ' 

Boy  (drawing  back  and  putting  his  hands  up  in 
defense)  :  "Don't  bite — honestly  I've  been  here  for 
exactly  one  week,  and  I  haven't  had  time  to  explore 
the  city."  gMT  ^ 

(Another  boy,  wearing  blui?  and- 
B.  and  G.  boy  (to  girl)  :  "Say!  You 
aren't  you?    What  do  those 


of    Chewing    and    Whiskey,'    or 
Wall-flowers'? "     ' 


d   steps  up) 
from  P.  C.  W. 
,  an?    'Promoters 
rnncipally    Curious 


Girl  (laughing):  "No,  sir!  You're  all  wrong!  We're 
'Particularly  Cautious  Women'!  "  (Tjirtan  band  strikes 
up  "Dear  Old  Tech" — P.  C.  W.  girls  join  in  song  with 
enthusiasm— this  is  followed  by  "Hail  to  Pitt.") 

Voice  frem  corner:  "Now  we've  heard  from  Pitt  and 
Tech — let's  have  a  song  from  Pittsburgh  College  for 
Women !" 

(P.  C.  W.  girls  grind  their  teeth — sounds  of  mur- 
muring.) 

"What  shall  we  sing?" 

"There's  nobody  to  lead  us!" 

"Come  on — we  have  to  sing  something."  (Girls 
gather  around  piano  and  make  a  valiant  attempt  to 
sing  "Hail  Alma  Mater,"  written  to  the  music  of  a 
State  song,  then  "Oh  P.  C.  W."  to  the  tune  of  "Oh 
West  Virginia."  As  the  last  note  wavers  on  the  air,  a 
voice  in  the  corner  shouts — 

"Hurrah  for   Pittsburgh's  Chorus  Wallers!" 
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Which  Proves  Conclusively — 

(Patience,  Bard!  This  is  my  first  first  offence.) 

Student — Juliet:  " 'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my 
enemy. 

Thou  art  our  college,  not  an  institute 

For  female  souls.    'Tis  truth  that  hand  nor  foot 

Nor  arm  nor  face  nor  any  other  part 

Of  those  within  thy  walls  belong  to  man, 

(Save  perhaps  a  few  attributed  to  Janitor,  professor, 
and  the  like!) 

But  shades  of  Queen  Victoria!   Be   some  other  name! 

What's  in  a  name?     That  which  we  call  a  rose 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet; 

So  P.  C.  W.  would,  were  she  not  P.  C.  W.  called 

Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  she  owns 

Without  that  title.     Prithee,  doff  thy  name, 

And  for  thy  name,  which  is  not  part  of  thee 

Without  which  we  cannot  exist,  I  beg 

Take  unto  thee  another  appellation!" 

And  Romeo  cues  the  trustees : 

"We  take  thee  at  thy  word; 

Call  her  but  naught,  and  she'll  be  new  baptised." 

'29. 
••••••• 

The  Question  Put  Before  the  Student  Body 

At  the  Student  Government  meeting-  held  on  the 
twenty-ninth  the  question  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
college  was  put  for  the  first  time  before  the  student 
body.  Without  warning  slips  were  passed  out  asking- 
each  student  to  give  a  reason  for  changing-  the  name. 
Half  were  somewhat  stunned,  undecided,  and  remained 
mute.  The  expected  percentage  of  conservatives  raised 
their  banns,  but  eight-eight  immediately  and  unhesi- 
tatingly gave  these  reasons : 

No.  of  answers 

Lacks  individuality 5 

Needs  too  much  explanation 5 

Inconvenient 4 

Too  long    48 

Too  confusing    7 

Songs  and  yells  difficult . '. 1 

Antiquated    11 

Not  attractive    1 

Ridiculed   4 

Gives  wrong  impression  of  the  college 1 

Too  much  like  an  institution 1 

Names  suggested 

Pennsylvania  College 24 

Mount  Pennsylvania  College 1 

Woodland   (Hill)    1 

Penn  Wood   7 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Girls 1 

Woodlawn    .  .  .  , 1 

Pennhill     7 1 

Dillworth   College    2 

Berry  College 1 

Pennberry   College    1 


Why  Not  Pittsburgh  Female  Institute? 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women!  Why  not  call  it 
Pittsburgh  Female  Institute  and  be  done  with  it?  The 
name  fits  as  well  as  any.  In  this  age  of  specification 
Pittsburgh  is  far  more  specific  than  Pennsylvania. 
Furthermore,  the  school  is  an  Institute  for  Females. 
What !  You  wouldn't  like  your  Alma  Mater  to  be  thus 
named?  Why  not?  The  initials  P.  I.  F.  are  rather  nice, 
don't  you  think  so?  You  really  wouldn't  like  it  at  all? 
What  are  your  objections  to  the  Pittsburgh  Female 
Institute?  It's  terribly  out  of  date.  Well,  isn't  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women?  Is  it  too  long  to  say? 
Is  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  any  shorter?  Would 
people  invent  all  manner  of  names  to  fit  those  initials? 
Isn't  P/ C.  W.  so  construed?  Would  P.  F.  I.  be  mixed 
with  jK  M.  I.?  Isn't  P.  C.  W.  confused  with  P.  C.  C. 
W.?/After  all  isn't  one  as  desirable  as  the  other?  Is 
it  ipasonable  to  object  to  one  and  not  both? 

destructive  criticism?  Yes.  What  would  we  call 
i1>?  Suggestions  so  far  have  been  rather  unsatisfactory 
Could  we  call  it  Berry,  or  Woodland,  or  Penn  Wood? 
Is  Dilworth  too  much  like  a  prep  school?  Dilworth 
College? 

To  be  sure  we  would  have  to  change  our  songs.  This 
fact  in  itself  ought  to'  be  an  incentive  for  changing  the 
name  of  the  college,  if  a  new  name  would  inspire  origi- 
nal songs  that  we  might  sing  without  West  Virginia 
drownding  out  Oh  P.  C.  W.,  or  Penn  State  chiming  in 
with  their  words  to  the  tune  of  Hail  Alma  Mater.  But 
that  is  another  subject. 

Another  objection  to  changing  the  beloved  name  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  that  the  college 
is  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  (may  we  add  in 
spite  of  the  name).  Changing  our  name  would  cause 
enough  publicity  to  reach  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  college  in  any  way,  to  prevent  any  confusion,  and 
it  would  come  to  the  notice  of  thousands  who  never 
knew  of  our  existence  heretofore,  who  had  always 
stopped  with  the  "to  Women."  An  Alumna  would  say, 
"I'm  from  P.  C.  W."  "Oh,  yes,  that's  the  college  in 
Pittsburgh  that  changed  its  name.  I  remember."  At 
least  the  person  wouldn't  look  blank  and  mumble  some- 
thing about  a  correspondence  school. 

The  name  is  really  a  detriment  to  the  college.  I  know 
I  thought  the  girls  that  went  there  were  very  old- 
fashioned — as  if  a  group  of  girls  could  be.  But  then  I 
was  only  a  high  school  graduate  and  didn't  know  tha": 
the  school  was  quite  different  from  its  name.  I'm  glad 
I  found  out  differently  or  I  wouldn't  have  come  here. 
After  all  what's  the  use  of  dragging  around  such  a  lonr 
name  when  a  short,  snappy  one  would  be  so  much 
better. 


P.  C.  W.  Revolution 

All  hail!  Join  the  ranks  in  the  bloodless  revolution. 
Progress  is  the  continuous  forward  advance  of  ideas. 
Why  then  adhere  to  antiquated  ideas  when  our  college 
is  progressive?  Throttle  sentiment!  Silence  dissent! 
Stamp  out  those  who  are  blind  to  the  glory  of  the  new. 
to  the  marvel  of  change!  Abolish  our  obsolete  title,  rend 
asunder  our  traditional  name ! 

Pennsylvania   College   for  Women? 

Women — IT7!C»  Today  It  Is  Youth! 
And  why  must  we  be  fettered  to  tradition?  Wc 
demand  modernity.  We  require  that  everj-thing  bo 
recent  in  origin,  lately  produced  to  match  our  youth. 
Our  college  is  up-to-date,  progressive,  revolving  ever 
toward  the  latest  ideas  of  education.  Our  appellation 
must,  therefore,  coincide  with  our  great  change.  Wr^ 
insist  that  the  name  of  our  college  must  suggest  Y'outh 
— the  vital  alertness  of  Y'outh ! 

SEND  YOUR  COMMENTS  TO  The  Arrow. 
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Logical  Description 

They  are  not  scholars;  they  are  only  college  boys. 
They  are  not  unconscious;  they  are  only  soperific.  They 
are  not  colorfully  kaleidoscopic;  they  are  only  color- 
fully collegiate.  They  are  not  happy;  they  are  only 
superficial.  They  are  not  conversing;  they  are  only 
monotonous.  They  are  not  well-groomed;  they  are  only 
stay-combed.  They  are  not  individuals;  they  are  only 
models.    Nor  are  they  even  bored;  they  are  beyond  that. 

'29. 


The   ladder  of  success 

100%  I  did 
90%  I  will 
80%  I  can 
70%  I  think  I  can 
60%  I  might  try 
50%   I  suppose  I  should 
40%  What  is  it? 
30%  I  wish  I  could 
20%  I  don't  know 
10%  I  can't 
0%  I  won't 


"I  can  read  your  mind  like  a  book,"  the  prof,  droned 

on.     "I  can   tell  just  what  each  of  you   is  thinking." 

Cynic  in  rear  seat:  "Well,  why  don't  you  go  there?" 

— Missoxiri  Outlaw. 


Why  This  Tenacity  0   P   C   W 

We  no  longer  dress  in  the  habit  of  the  gay  nineties  or 
sport  the  putfy  shirtwaists  and  slim  silhouettes  that  our 
mothers  affected  twenty-five  ago.  In  fact,  we  have 
discarded  the  vogues  of  ten — not  to  say  of  a  year  past. 

What  pray,  are  we  doing  with  a  name  which  obvious- 
ly belongs  as  distinctly  to  an  epoch  as  the  hoop  skirt 
and  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  gone  the  way  that 
good  but  anachronistic  names  go.  Fancy  the  William 
Penn  being  called  Ye  Boai-'s  Head  Inn.  Just  as  de- 
cidedly does  the  phrase  college  for  women  belong  to 
an  age.  It  belongs  to  the  period  of  transition  in  woman's 
education.  It  once  blazed  forth  the  glory  of  a  new 
attainment  of  the  weaker  sex — the  beginning  of  her 
voyage  into  the  seas  of  higher  education.  So  also  the 
adage  votes  for  ivomen.  But  when  the  battle  is  over 
the  slogan  is  dropped,  otherwise  it  soon  bores  even  those 
who  formerly  proclaimed  it.  No  one  clamors  now 
about  votes  for  women — they  have  been  attained;  no 
one  clamors  now  of  colleges  for  women;  they,  too,  have 
become  a  part  of  our  social  system.  Most  women's  col- 
leges dropped  the  slogan.  But  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  has  gone  on  blazing  forth  long  after  all 
lights  should  have  been  extinguished. 

The  fact  is,  the  time  has  come  when  the  name  of 
our  college  is  no  longer  a  serious  caption  to  be  revered 
and  looked  up  to;  it  has  reached  the  point  where,  in  an 
up  to  date  society,  it  verges  far  too  closely  upon  being 
pureV  comical.  It  is  the  past  brought  into  the  present; 
an  old-fashioned  bicycle  trying  to  retain  its  own  beside 
a  sport  model. 

But  Smith  and  Vassar  and  Wellesley — they,  you 
may  say,  have  kept  their  old  names.  Yes,  but  they 
never  had  any  titles.  It  is  the  title  which  goes  out  of 
date.  Long  descriptive  phrases  today  are  suitable  only 
for  institutions  of  a  non-academic  order:  Home  for 
the  Poor,  Retreat  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  etc.  And  as 
for  the  phrase  for  ivomen — about  its  only  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  now  is  in  gold  letters  above  the  door 
of  a  ladies'  wash  room. 

Outsiders  point  out  these  facts  to  us,  smile  at  the 
term  P.  C.  W.  The  little  urchin  on  the  street  dubs  us 
Peculiar  Collection  of  Women.  We  whisper  "Tradition 
— touch  not  our  alma  mater's  name!"  But  tradition- 
alists, had  all  our  alumnae  of  other  years  been  such, 
we  would  in  all  probability  still  be  laljoring  under  the 
denotation  of  Pennsylvania  Female  College.  This  title 
had  its  day;  P.  C.  W.  had  almost  crossed  its  horizon. 
It  is  admitted  that  eventually  the  name  will  be  dis- 
carded. Must  one  revert  to  flour  adds  to  convince  the 
student  body — and  the  trustees — that  the  day  is  at 
•hand? 

Why  do  we  cling  to  a  name  which  has,  one  cannot 
deny,  lost  that  dignity  which  should  belong  to  the 
name  of  a  college  when  instead  we  inight  be  leaving  to 
future  collegians  the  heritage  of  a  new  and  braver 
appellation  which  should  not  be  as  graceless  in  twenty- 
five  years  as  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  today. 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

MISS  NOSS  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances  for  the  Home 

106  SHADY  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 
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Arrow  Contest 

Subject:  Should  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
change  its  name  to   Pennsylvania  College? 

We  announce  the  following  successful  sophomore  con- 
testants who  are  now  members  of  the  regular  staff: 
Elizabeth  Statlander,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Louise  Dick- 
enson, Danica  Ivanovitch,  Lucille  Jackson. 

The  essays  which  we  present  here  offer  respectively 
the  neutral,  affirmative,  and  negative  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion as  presented  by  some  one  of  the  contestants. 


A  Dream 

Last  night  I  had  a  dream.  I  saw  the  heavens  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  ominous  blots — frowning, 
moving,  uniting.  A  gap,  and  then  a  lurid  flash  burst 
through  the  dense  darkness,  illuminating  for  a  second 
three  fiery  letters  ablaze  on  a  hilltop.  Minutes,  hours 
passed.  The  clouds  parted,  and  then  I  saw  by  the  light 
of  the  stars  P.  C.  W.  How  I  loved  all  three  letters ! 
They  meant  so  much  to  me ! 

PENNSYLVANIA — A     mystic-shrine     of     majestic 
hills,  enveloping  smoke,  dusky  dawns. 

COLLEGE  ! — Glorious  student  years  of  added  knowl- 
edge,     broadening    sympathies,    and    friendships. 

WOMEN!— God's  dedication  to  human  better- 
ment. Ever  inspiring,  loving,  beautifying  this 
earthly  temple.  In  rapid  succession  the  thoughts 
came.  I  might  have  continued  my  revery,  but  in- 
stinctively I  raised  my  eyes  again  to  inhale  the  beauty 
of  the  letters  P.  C.  W.  My  eyes  widened  and  then 
blinked  as  though  a  part  of  me,  too,  was  being  extin- 
guished. Dimmer  and  dimmer  the  W  flickered;  and 
suddenly,  in  the  waning  light,  I  felt  that  the  loved 
old  P.  C.  W.  songs  disappeared  into  the  night  as  the 
echo  of  their  plaintive  notes  reached  my  ears.  I 
listened  until  I  could  no  longer  hear;  then  looking  once 
more  toward  the  hilltop,  "the  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky"  brought  realization  afresh.  With  a  sob  I 
answered  the   dying  echoes   and — awoke. 


What's  a  Name 

She  met  him  during  the  summer.  She  liked  him — 
a  gay,  laughing  fellow  and  good-looking.  They  talked 
of  frivolities,  passing  promiscuous  comments"  on  the 
intellectual.  But  all  was  over,-  it  was  the  parting  of 
the  way — he  for  Brown,  she  for  P.  C.  W.  Somehow  he 
had  never  thought  to  ask  her  before  where  she  went. 
At  the  station  she  told  him  Pennsylvania  something — 
but  he  didn  t  get  the  rest. 

Now  it  was  prom  time;  and  as  he  went  over  his 
list  of  probables,  his  eye  stopped  at  her  name.  That 
was  it:  just  the  right  girl.  Let's  see,  where  did  she 
say  she  went?  Pennsylvania  something — guess  it  was 
just  Pennsylvania.  What's  up?  The  telegram  came 
back — no  such  person  registered.  Well,  try  Penn  State. 
No  luck.  Then  he  got  out  the  catalogue.  "Pennsylvania 
Militai-y — no.  Pennsylv,  nia  Law — hardly.  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Worn  ;n — again  his  eye  stopped — 
pure  intuition.  So  shf  was  one  of  P"ennsyivania's 
coldest  Women — maybe,  le  didn't  know.  He'd  try  again. 
Another  return  telegrari?  Not  this  time.  A  yes  and 
thanks.  '  Now  why  on  earth  didn't  he  think  "of  that 
first  or  why  hadn't  she  just  said  P.  C.  W.  instead  of 
the  whole  long^  name.  Afraid  of  being  razzed — no 
doubt.  Well,  that's  what  fancy  letters  mean — all  kinds 
of  trick  names.  But  ;;he's  coming.  Hurrah!  Three 
cheers  for  P.  C.  W.     \ /hat's  a  name?   Rah!   Rah! 


Should  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Change  Its  Name  to  Pennsylvania  College? 

Into  the  life  of  everything  there  comes  a  time  when 
there  is  a  stir  for  change;  a  time  when  the  old  is  out- 
grown and  a  clamor  is  roused  for  the  new.  So  it  is 
that  the  question  whether  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Womtn  should  drop  part  of  its  name  and  be  known  as 
plain  Pennsylvania  College  has  come  up.  The  proposed 
change  is  not  so  radical  that  there  should  be  much  pro- 
test against  its  being  put  into  effect.  In  this  very 
modern  age  the  name  under  which  the  college  is  known 
at  present  is  rather  old-fashioned.  It  harks  bac"k  to 
the  female  college  days,  when  women's  colleges  were 
unusual  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  explain  them- 
selves in  their  names.  Other  women's  colleges  seem  to 
get  along  without  explaining  that  they  are  particularly 
"for  women."  The  name  is  cumbersome  when  it  includes 
this  unnecessary  phrase,  and  is  troublesome  to  either 
write  or  say.  'The  fact  that  the  initials  P.  C.  W.  are 
used  so  often  proves  this  point,  but  everyone  does  not 
understand  this  abbreviation  and  we  must  laboriously 
write  out  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  The  college 
seems  to  stand  for  progress  in  other  lines.  Why  should 
it  not  move  forward  tn  this  and  make  its  name  just  as 
modern  as  it  is  in  every  other  sense? 


Qollege  IJlJoman 

Wanted  as  Qompanion 

The  services  as  a  companion  of  a  college 
women  of  social  position  are  sought  by  a 
woman  of  means  and  culture.  Please  com- 
municate complete  information  as  to  per- 
sonal history  and  qualifications,  addressing 
K4  care  this  publication. 


If  you  wanted  to  be  an  attorney  you  would 
get  your  education  in  the  best  law  school 
you  could  find.  It  will  pay  you  to  use  the 
same  care  in  the  selection  of  a  business 
school. 


The  East  Liberty  Business  School 

Regent  Building         Penn  and  Highland 

Telephone  Montrose  5973 


Montrose  9676 


^he  jBooJcbi'ers'  S^op 

223  South  Highland  Avenue 

"This  bookshop  is  a  rendezvous 

For  all  mod  lit'rature  and  you.' 
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Minute  Review 

Get-Acquainted  Party  G.  0.  P. 

Matriculatio7i  Day  A  study  in  black  and  white 

Kingsley  House  Call  for  volunteers — Miss  Fletcher 

Pay  Day  S'no  fun 

Y.  W.  Oct.  4  "Illusion." 

An  elusive  subject  well  handled — Miss  CrofF 

Facility  Tea  Miss  Coolidge  entertains 

Official  Tea  Official  of   Student  Government, 

Class,  Publications,  etc.,  meet  at  Stony  Corners 

Homer  St.  Gaiidens  Another  art  exhibition 

Tennis  Toui-nament  In  progress 

Hockey  Opening  number  this  week 

Fresh»uin  Assemblies      Wednesday  Afternoon  Matinee 

The  Penyisylvanian    Have  you  had  your  picture  taken? 

Practice  Teachers    Do  you  look  like  a  high-school  girl? 

Color  Day  Original  tunes  requested 

Mountain  Day  No  soap 

Junim-Senior  Dance  November  4th 

Alummie  News  See  next  issue 

Faculty  News  Ditto 


We've  Fitted  Feet  for  Fifty  Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 


R«       WEVE  FITTEO  FEET  FOR  FIE  TV  YEAR*      ^      ^ 
LUDEBUEHL  firSoN 

PCNN  ANDFRANUrCWn    j    TWO  STORES    )     WOOD    NEAR   PENN 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

Stand  54     •     Diamond  Market 
Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


HELLO    GIRLS! 


Next  week  when  you 
are  calling  your  girl 
friends  and  they  do  not 
answer,  they  will  be  at 
the  GRACE  SHOPPE 
buying  their  new  Fall 
Dresses. 


GRACE'S 

231  Oliver  Ave. 


p.  s. 


Don't  be  too  late  in 
making  your  selec- 
tion. 


JOHN  J,  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 

Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 
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The  story  goes  that  several  colleg'e  presidents  were 
discussing-  what  they  would  be  after  they  retired. 

"Well,"  said  one  of  them,  "I'd  like  to  be  superintend- 
ent of  an  orphan  asylum  so  I'll  never  get  any  letters 
from  parents." 

"I've  a  much  better  ambition,"  exclaimed  another. 
"I  want  to  be  warden  of  a  penitentiary.  The  Alumni 
never  come  back  to  visit." — Harper's. 


"Did   you  know   I   was   a    life-saver   last   summer?" 

"Really,  what  flavor?" 

1 — Columbia.  Jester. 


CAliDlES 
Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


''Everything  Qood  to  Eat*' 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


^J 


|^» 


BRAHMSsJ 


iMll 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

We   cater    to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Man    (in    speeding   car,   to   driver) — Say,   this   a    is 
pretty  town,  wasn't  it? — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Right   after   their   marriage   the   gold   fish   took   his 
bride  for  a  trip  around  the  globe. — Whiz  Bang. 

Parents,   Attention ! — You   have  to   make  allowances 
for  girls  in  college. — Puppet. 


The  audience  had  a  long  wait  Friday  night  at  the 
high  school  play.  The  youngsters  played  two  acts 
before  they  discovered  they  had  forgotten  to  raise  the 
curtain. — Barrie  Payne. 


Lady — I  want  to  see  some  kid  gloves  for  my  eight 
year  old  daughter,  please. 


Polite   Clerk — Yes,  madanie.     White  kid? 
Lady— Sir ! 


— Judge. 


Hiland  6900 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MANSMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE   COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 
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^his  advertisment  is  inserted  hy 

RIECK^McJUNKIN  DAIRY  CO. 
as  an  expression  of  goodwill 

The  products  of  Rieck'McJunkin  Dairy— 

Electropure  Milk  and  Cream 
Certified  Milk 
Rieck's  Ice  Cream 
Butter,  Eggs,  etc. 

are  famous  for  their  quality  everywhere  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
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The  "Tsiina"  is  just  one  example  of 
the  many  smart  Kiew  Fall  Creations 
we  are  showing. 

The  woman  who  demands  something 
just  a  little  different,  a  hit  smarter 
and  newer  can  fill  her  most  exacting 
needs  at  this  exclusive  shop. 


cAnother  proof 

of  VSj^on  5t}'[e 

Supremency 


An  exceptionally  smart  street 
model,  the  "Nina"  comes  in 
the  following  combinations: 
Brown,  Suede  and  Lizzard  Calf 
Patent  and  Suede,  Midnite 
.  Blue  Kid  and  Spider  Web  Pat- 
ent, Bronze  Kid  and  Bronze 
Spider  Web  Patent,  Brown 
Suede  and  Unborn  Calf  as 
illustrated 
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"What  I  Believe" 

The  first  lecture  in  the  University  Extension  Course- 
was  given  in  the  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall  Monday  even- 
ing, October — by  the  disting-uished  English  philoso- 
pher, Bertrand  Russell.  Because  of  Mr.  Russell's 
authoritative  position  in  the  world  of  thought,  a  large 
and  attentive  audience  gathered  to  hear  him  speak  on 
the  subject, — possibly  suggested  by  the  committee  in 
charge, — "What  I  Believe." 

Bertrand  Russell  is  a  leader  of  the  so-called  New 
Realists,  one  of  whose  fundamental  positions  it  is  to 
equate  science  and  philosophy, — or  at  least  to  claim 
for  philosophy  the  same  objectivity  and  freedom  from 
temperamental  bias  that  characterize  science.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  the  lecture  by  distinguishing  tcien 
tifi::  from  emotional  or  sentimental  thinlving.  Tlie  for- 
mer, he  arg'ued,  is  a  purely  unbiased  .icceptance  of 
logically  attested  fact,  the  latter  a  construction  of 
nature  in  terms  of  an  egotism  and  self-importance 
which  man  indeed  shares  with  the  animals.  Science, 
he  holds,  has  steadily  diminished  man's  place  in  the 
universe,  whereas  it  has  been  the  effort  of  che  his- 
torical religions  to  exaggerate  man's  importance  and 
to  regard  the  universe  as  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  him.  Man,  he  asserted,  would  rather  believe  the 
universe  actively  hostile  to  him  than  admit  that  it  is 
indifferent  and  devoid  of  purpose.  Mr.  Russell  then 
proceeded  in  a  series  of  brief  interpretations  cf  the 
resu'ts  of  recent  science  to  show  how  in  his  (ipinion 
man's  newer  knowledge  has  superseded  the  emotionally- 
inspired  theologies  of  the  historical  religions.  In  par- 
ticular, he  urged  that  evolution  as  a  principle  of  ex- 
planation has  discredited  the  theory  of  divine  creation; 
and  that  mechanistic  biology  and  psychology  have  cast 
doubt  on  immortality. 

These  more  or  less  negative  views  were  rather  more 
fully  presented  than  the  positive  social  gospel  which 
it  was  obviously  the  speaker's  plan  to  include  and 
which  fortunately  he  has  elsewhei-e  developed.  For 
Bertrand  Russell  gives  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  society 
the  worship  that  others  give  to  God.  He  seeks  to  com- 
bine what  we  may  call  the  ethics  of  science  with  the 
ethics  of  Christianity.  He  is  himself  the  heroic  em- 
bodiment of  his  own  creed  of  enlightened  love. 


Calendar 


Oct.  25 — The  faculty  held  a  tea  at  Stony  Corner.^  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  six. 
Oct..  26 — Mr.    Clayton    Hamilton   favored   Omega   with 

hi'i  presence. 
Oct.  28 — During  a  lecture  hour  at  eleven  o'clock  Miss 

Kerst  read  "The  King's  Henchman,  '  by  Edna   St. 

Vincent   Millay. 
Oct.  28 — Hallowe'en  Party. 

Oct.  30 — Dr.   Kinley  MciVIillan   will  speak  at  our  Ves- 
per services. 
Nov.  3 — Color   Day   brings   with   it  our   original   songs 

in  contest. 
Nov.  4 — The  Juniors  and  Seniors  join   in  an  informal 

dance. 
Nov.  5. — The   Alumni   will   hold  their   fall   meeting   in 

Berry    Hall.      Later   tea    will   be   served   in    Stony 

Corners. 

The  Sophomore;,  will  while  away  the  evennig  with 

their  annual  dance. 
Nov.  8 — Edwin     E.     Slausson    will    lecture    at    eleven 

A.   M.  on  the  subject  of  "The   Changing  Mind  of 

Man." 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Holds  Installation  Service 

Each  year  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  opens  its  doors  to  a 
score  of  new  members,  largely  freshmen.  In  order  to 
make  these  new  members  feel  a  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion, a  beautiful  installation  service  is  held  out  on 
the  campus.  This  year,  however,  on  October  18.  the 
day  scheduled  for  the  service,  a  darkened  sky  and 
drizzling  rain  put  outdoor  activities  out  of  the  o.ues- 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  girls  directed  their  oteps  toward 
the  chapel. 

The  darkness  without  and  lack  of  lighis  within 
filled  the  chapel  with  the  dusky  light  of  a  winter  twi- 
light. A  silence  prevailed  as  groups  of  girls  filed  down 
the  isles  to  their  places.  At  length  a  bell  rang  and 
all  joined  in  singing  the  hymn  of  the  morning.  For 
the  devotional  exercise  Virginia  Ray,  president  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  read  a  selection  entitled  "Christian 
Faith."  After  a  few  moments  of  prayer  the  president 
explained  that  in  Y.  W.  worship  a  lighted  candle  has 
always  symbolized  the  guiding  spirit  of  Christ.  To 
bring  part  of  this  spiritual  value  to  P.  C.  W..  she 
passed  on  the  light  of  her  Eaglesmere  candle  to  Sara 
.Johnson,  representative  of  the  old  members.  Gertrude 
Getting  next  received  the  light  in  behalf  of  the  new 
members.  Both  old  and  new  representatives  then 
passed  the  light  on  to  their  respective  followers  until 
the  entire  chapel  was  dimly  aglow  with  the  gleams 
of  more  than  a  bundled  and  fifty  candles. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  Holds  Installation  Service 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

In  closing  the  service  all  joined  in  singing  "Follow 
the  Gleam."  Slowly  the  line  of  girls  filed  out  of  the 
chapel,  leaving  behind  in  the  darkness  all  unbelief,  and 
following  in  the  gleam  of  the  lighted  candles  a  beckon- 
ing to  a  better  understanding  of  faith  and  comrade- 
ship. 


Phi  Pi 

Phi  Pi  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  in  Wood- 
land Hall  Wednesday,  October  the  19th,  at  4  o'clock. 
An  interesting  program  on  the  "Golden  Ass,"  by 
Apuleius  was  presented  by  the  program  committee, 
and  Margaret  Ripley  was  welcomed  as  a  new  member. 
The  hostesses  were  Marjorie  Stevenson,  Viola  Chad- 
wick,  and  Marcella  Murray. 


Faculty  News 

Miss  Marks  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Marks,  enter- 
tained the  Coloquium  Club  at  their  home  in  Saltsburg, 
Pa.,  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  17.  The  guests  in- 
cluded a  number  of  our  faculty  members:  Miss  Cool- 
idge,  Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Bennett,  Miss  Brownlee  and 
Miss  Greur. 

Dr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Skinner  represented  P.  C.  W. 
on  October  21,  22,  at  the  Conference  held  at  Witten- 
burg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  the  dedication  of 
a  new  Psychology-Chemistry  building. 

Miss  Evans  is  taking  a  temporary  leave  of  absence, 
in  order  to  complete  some  important  research  work, 
in  New  York.  Her  place  is  being  filled  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Combs  Deuble,  who  will  remain  with  us  until  Miss 
Evans'  return. 


Alumnae  News 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
will  be  held  in  Berry  Hall  on  Saturday,  November  5, 
at  2  P.  M.  Afterwards  there  will  be  a  display  of  the 
hooks  and  linens  presented  to  the  college  by  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Taylor.  Tea  will  be  served  in  Stoney  Cor- 
ners. 

The  Edgewood-Swissvale  unit  sponsored  as  a  bene- 
fit the  first  performance  of  "My  Maryland"  at  the 
Alvin  Theatre,  Monday,  October  24th. 

Helen  Leggett  '24,  is  spending  a  month  with  friends 
in  St.  Louis. 

Betty  Wilson  '22  and  Ella  English  '27  are  taking 
the  Carnegie  Library  course. 


Were  death  a  matter  of  fortune  we  might  be  prone 
to  consider  ourselves  most  unfortunate  just  now  in 
the  number  of  our  bereavements. 

We   extend   our   deepest   and   sincerest   sympathy   to 

■  Christine   Griggs,   Marian   Jobson,   Margaret   Parcella, 

Katherine  McClaren  and  Miss  Jewel  in  the  deaths  of 

their   mothers,   and   to   Margaretta   Barr   in   the    death 

of  her  sister,  Rowena,  '29. 


Omega 

Omega  entertained  the  Faculty,  L  R.  C,  and  Dra- 
matic Club  at  tea  Wednesday,  October  26,  in  Berry 
Hall  drawing-room.  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk,  on  "Some  Tendencies  in  Modern  Amer- 
ican Drama." 


Cercle  Francais 

The  Cercle  Francais  held  its  first  regular  meeting 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  the  19th,  in  Berry 
Hall  drawing  room.  The  meeting  was  entirely  a  social 
one,  the  entertainment  being  a  french  bridge  game. 
This  was  a  very  successful  meeting  and  a  very  bene- 
ficial one  for  all. who  attended. 


Instrumental  Club 

This  year  of  musical  fun  commenced  with  a  full 
attendance  at  the  club's  Wednesday  meeting.  Since 
the  meetings  are  only  fortnightly,  the  members  feel 
such  a  fine  attendance  can  be  maintained  throughout 
the  year — besides,  none  want  to  miss  them!  In  addi- 
tion to  the  club's  regular  work,  a  class  is  to  be  con- 
ducted to  teach  those  caring  to  learn.  The  Jazz-Jokers 
expect  to  celebrate  Hallowe'en  with  a  'TDang!"  A  spe- 
cial meeting  will  be  held  in  Berry  Hall  Drawing-room 
on  Nov.  3  at  1:30  P.  M.    Bring  instruments. 


Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  and  Dramatic  club  had  a  pink  tea 
Wednesday  October  15.  It  was  suggested  that  "Pina- 
fore" be  given  by  the  two  clubs  but  due  to  the  limited 
amount  of  time  the  production  has  been  postponed  in- 
definitely. However  the  Glee  Club  will  have  numerous 
concerts  as  in  previous  years. 


The  Junior-Freshman  Party 

On  Friday,  October  14,  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
of  suppressed  excitement  among  the  members  of  our 
Freshman  Class.  Why?  Ask  the  Freshman.  The  jolly 
Juniors  entertained  for  their  sister  class,  the  verdant 
Freshmen.  No  indeed,  it  wasn't  a  tea,  a  danc-.-  or  a 
circus.  Well  then,  what?  A  BACKWARD  PAR'TY! 
Every  one  had  her  dress  on  backward,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks,  Miss  Croflf, 
and  Miss  Stone.  A  receiving  line  of  Juniors  bade  the 
guests  a  fond  farewell  as  they  entered  the  chapel  by 
the  back  door.  Refreshments  were  served  immediately 
after  the  guests  assembled.  Then  came  the  real  treat 
of  the  party.  A  missionary  society  of  benevolent  old 
women,  the  "Willing  Workers  for  the  Uplifting  of  Jne 
Moral  and  Social  Life  of  the  African  Bushmen,"  held 
a  most  interesting  meeting.  Of  the  many  entertaining 
numbers  on  the  program  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned 
here.  One  of  the  charming  sisters  sang-  a  very  de- 
lightful song.  Another  member  of  the  society  recited 
with  the  most  eloquent  gestures,  that  well  known 
poem,  "The  Little  Road  Says  Go."  Two  more  of  the 
sisters  sang  "Me  and  My  Shadow."  A  most  scandalous 
little  play  entitled,  "To  the  Vicar  the  Spoils,"  was 
given.  This  presentation  was  not  quite  so  dramatically 
acted  as  it  might  have  been,  but  nevertheless  the  good 
natured  audience  pronounced  it  a  howling  success.  The 
last  number  on  the  progi-am  was  a  heart  breaking 
little  piece  called,  "Oh  Love."  At  the  close  of  this 
speech  there  was  scarcely  a  person  in  the  audience 
who  was  not  searching  for  her  handkerchief  to  dry  a 
few  salt  tears.  The  society  closed  its  meeting  with  a 
hymn.  Then  the  Juniors  gathered  together  and  sang 
an  original  song  to  the  Freshmen.  As  the  guests  left 
a  receiving  line  cordially  greeted  them.  Don't  you  wish 
you  were  Freshmen  again.  Seniors  and  Sophomores? 
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Athletic  Tidbits 

The  Athletic  Association  wishes  to  extend  a  cordial 
greeting  to  the  new  freshman  member,  Eleanor  Bart- 
berger. 

Hockey  practice  which  has  been  stopped  by  the  in- 
considerateness  of  the  weather  will  begin  next  week. 
The  number  of  freshmen  congregated  in  front  of  the 
chapel  door  on  Thursday  testifies  to  that  classe's  in- 
terest in  the  game.  Upper  classmen  and  sophomores 
show  your  class  spirit  and  come  out  to  make  this 
hockey  season  the  peppiest  ever ! 

The  new  hockey  equipment  which  has  just  arrived 
should  be  an  additional  inducement  for  every  one  to 
como  out  for  practice.  New  volley  balls  and  net  have 
recently  been  purchased.  Other  equipment  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

Look  for  the  final  result  of  the  Tennis  Tournament 
between  Doris  Bushnell  and  Virginia  Seaver  in  thp 
next  issue  of  the  Arrow. 

Our  Physical  Education  Department  is  keeping 
right  up  to  the  minute  in  making  it  possible  for  all 
girls  to  take  some  sort  of  physical  training.  The  cor- 
rective gym  work  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Hart- 
man,  will  enable  the  girls  who  cannot  take  regular 
gymnasium  work  to  he'p  themselves  in  correcting 
slight  physical  defects  and  to  take  that  form  of  ex- 
ercise most  beneficial  to  them — even  if  it  is  only  sleep. 


Vespers 

Sunday,  October  17  Miss  Croff'  spoke  at  Vespers. 
She  reviewed  "To  the  Lighthouse,"  by  Virginia  Wolfe. 
The  central  figure  in  the  book  is  a  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  college  professor.  The  story  is  the  story  of  her 
relations  with  her  four  children,  with  two  young 
lovers,  with  a  student  doing  graduate  work  and  with 
various  types  of  people  who  make  up  her  college  circle. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  book  is  some  unusually  good 
stream-of-consciousness  writing  and  also  some  of  the 
finest  English  prose  written  in  years.  Such  fineness 
in  a  book  makes  it  stand  out  from  among  the  modern 
books  of  the  trivial  sort.  Miss  Croff''s  review  seems 
especially  timely  after  Miss  Coolidge's  talk  on  poor 
books  at  Verpers  October  10. 

Mrs.  Rockwell  sang  a  beautiful  solo. 

Sunday,  October  23  Miss  Charlotte  Wilcox  spoke 
entertainingly  at  the  Vesper  service.  Miss  Wilcox  is 
secretary  of  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Wanted — A  Better  Name 

Several  comments  sent  to  The  Arrow  seem  to  fur- 
nish proof  that  our  last  issue  was  not  entirely  in  vain: 
it  provoked  some  discussion.     One  reader  exclaims: 

Why  Dilworth  College?  Must  we  hark  back  to  days 
of  yore  and  pattern  our  college  name  after  old  Dil- 
worth Hall,  a  strictly  preparatory  school?  If  we  must 
be  confused  with  a  "prep"  school,  why  not  make  it 
harder  and  call  P.  C.  W.  "Miss  Timmons'  School  for 
Girls."  or  something  equally  adolescent? 

Another  objection.  Dilworth  is  the  name  of  a 
prominent  Pittsburgh  coffee  company.  More  confu- 
sion and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  parodies  as  bad 
as  those  we  now  suffer.  Therefore,  we  object  to  chang- 
ing P.  C.  W.  to  Dilworth  College — on  coffee  grounds. 


Practice  Teachers 

The   following  table   shows  the  number   of   Practice 
Teachers  at  various  schools,  and  compares  this  number 

with  that  of  last  year '26         '27 

Peabody  High  School   11  16 

Westinghouse  High  School    8  12 

Wilkinsburg  Senior  High  School   8  5 

Wilkinsburg  Junior  High  School   5  4 

Bellevue  High  School   0  1 

South  High  School   1  0 

,  Homewood   School    0  2 

Linden    School    0  2 

33         42 
The  number  of  Practice  Teachers  teaching  each  sub- 
ject,   and    the    comparison   vvith   the    number   teaching 
that  subject  last  year,  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

'26  '27 

English     14  18 

History     9  13 

French   3  5 

Latin 1  1 

Mathematics   4  1 

Music    2  0 

Elementary   Subjects    0  4 
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Bridges  at  Woodland  Hall 

Bridges  can  be  quite  conducive  to  good  fellowship, 
congeniality,  and  a  psychological  turn  of  mind.  If  one 
can't  ta'k,  one  should  play.  If  one  can't  play,  one  does 
talk.  Two  recent  bridges  have  served  to  promote  this 
aspect. 

The  Practice  Teachers'  Bridge,  Friday  evening, 
October  14.  indicated  a  deep  interest  in  teaching — or 
was  it  bridge?  Of  course,  the  interest  was  two-sided. 
,\n  original  bit  of  advice  entitled  "Our  Critic  Teacher's 
Handbook,"  which  contained  the  "suppressed  desires 
of  forty-four  would-be  criterions  of  knowledge,"  was 
read  by  Pearl  Bigg  (.see  page  6).  As  for  prizes,  three  of 
them  were  given:  Henrietta  Spelsberg,  Pearl  Bigg, 
and  Mr.  Kinder  being  the  lucky  recipients.  Did  every 
one  have  a  jolly  time?    Yes. 

Friday  evening,  October  21,  Woodland  Hall  enter- 
tained the  girls  from  Berry  Hall,  Broad  View,  and 
Stony  Corners  with  a  bridge.  This  entertainment  of 
one  hall  by  another  has  proved  an  enjoyable  means  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  And 
every  one  did  enjoy  herself. 


Ain't  Human  Beings 
Funny  Lookin'  ??? 
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Miss  Coolidge  Gives  Address 

On  Wednesday,  October  26,  the  Sarah  Sloan  Scholar- 
ship Group  of  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  held  its 
first  dinner  of  the  new  season.  This  group  is  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  scholarships  for  deserving  Pittsburgh 
students.  As  a  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  upon  the  Need 
and  Value  of  Scholarships. 


Unfulfillment 

Helen  Gordon  '28 

Behind  the  hedge  I  sit  and  wait 
And  stare  and  stare  at  one  white  gate 
In  outstretched  hands  a  brimming  cup- 
I  wait  for  one  to  take  it  up. 

Without  the  hedge,  the  carts  roll  by 
All  heedless  that  within  am  I 
In  readiness  to  rise  and  go — 
How  dull  the  world  is  not  to  know ! 


October 

April  was  invented  for  the  men  who  sell  umbrellas, 
and  July  was  ordained  so  that  all  the  people  could  be 
nic(^  and  warm  and  leave  their  doors  open  and  hear 
each  other's  pianos,  but  October  was  made  exclusively 
for  white-wings. 

Every  first  week  in  October  Spinelli  had  to  pass  up 
the  Rotary  Club  at  noon  and  get  up  half  an  hour  early 
in  the  morning  and  work  distressingly  hard  tc  cover 
his  route  before  sun-down.  There  were  times  even 
when  it  wasn't  covered  although  he  availed  himself  of 
all  the  resources  of  his  bottomless  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, in  April  he  put  all  the  old  shoes  in  his  can  and 
went  oft'  humming  but  in  October  he  carried  them  care- 
fully and  dropped  them  downi  the  drains.  Still,  he  liked 
October.  He  liked  the  smell  of  the  leaves  and  the  feel 
of  the  leaves,  even  if  he  didn't  like  the  bulk  of  the 
leaves.  He  objected  a  little  bit  too,  to  having  to  stoop 
so  much  with  his  tin  shovel,  because  he'd  had  his  daily 
dozen  by  the  radio  in  the  morning  and  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  over-exercising. 

But  he  liked  the  colors  and  the  crispness  and  the 
hints  of  hoar  frost  for  he  had  an  asthetic  nature  and 
knew  something  about  art.  It  was  a  pity  he  didn't 
know  a  little  more  about  street-cleaning.  Then  he 
could  have  planted  a  flower  in  his  dust-can  like  the 
Fiddler-in-Barly  and  never  had  to  wheel  unlovely 
papers  and  pickets.  But  he  had  never  read  the  Fid- 
dler, not  caring  much  for  literature.  He  liked  free 
lectures,  however,  and  attended  them  regularly,  be- 
cause there  one  could  get  repose  and  culture  at  the 
same  time. 

So  because  he  liked  lectures  and  the  feel  of  leaves, 
he  left  his  cart  outside  one  evening  and  went  to  hear 
a  poet  speak  about  October,  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall 
(Free  to  the  Public).  Spinelli  disliked  that  phrase;  it 
made  him  feel  guilty.  Even  in  the  army  he  had  never 
been  anything  more  than  a  private.  But  he  left  his 
cart  outside  and  sat  in  the  fifteenth  row  on  the  left- 
hand  side  and  dozed  in  a  most  respectfully-sophisti- 
cated-senioric  manner,  agreeing  with  everything  the 
poet  said  although  he  fell  asleep  and  snored,  just  a 
little — so  as  not  to  disturb  any  one — right  after 
"roseate  glamor." 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  most  terrible  thing 
happened.    'The  poet  clapped  his  hands  and  declaimed: 

"I  don't  know  when,  or  why,  or  how — • 

October  was  made  for  the  poets  I  vow!" 

Spinelli  sat  up  quickly.  He  wished  he  were  one  of 
his  own  shoes  to  climb  down  the  drain,  or  that  he  had 
something  sustaining  in  his  vest-coat  pocket  but  he 
hadn't  a  thing  except  some  chewing  gum. 

Spinelli  stopped  shoveling  leaves.  He  waited  a  week 
and  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  howled.  Then  he 
went  back  to  his  wheelcart  and  sang  a  little  song  be- 
cause all  his  streets  were  two  feet  deep  in  foliage  and, 
really,  the  poets  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

April  was  invented  for  the  men  who  sell  umbrellas, ' 
and  July  was  ordained  so  that  all  the  people  could  be 
nice  and  warm  and  leave  their  doors  open  and  hear 
each  other's  pianos,  but  October  was  made  exclusively 
for  white-wings.  Poets,  you  know,  are  apt  to  make 
mistakes.    Which  may  or  may  not  be  poetical  license. 


Freshman:  "Dr.  Wallace,  the  barometer  has  fallen'' 

D.  R. :   "Very  much?" 

Freshman:   "A-bout  five  feet — it's  broken." 


Don't  Forget  the  Hallowe'en  Party 
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Dramatic  Club  Trj-Outs 

Dramatis  Personae 
The   Judges — Miss   Kerst,    Miss    Brown,   Miss   Griffith, 

Meg    McCown,    Kay    McClaren,    Petty    Bigg,    Clara 

Osgood,  Josephine  IDuval. 

Time:  Two  weeks  ago. 

Place:  Room  A.  The  judges  ars  seated  in  a  con- 
demning row,  with  stern  mouths  and  unrelenting  eyes. 

As  the  curtain  rises — • 
Victims 

First  victim!  2:45.  Everybody  ready?  Admit  the 
candidate!  Your  name  please',  your  class,  occupation, 
and  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Black  ir  white? 
Age,  and  your  Great  Aunt  Emma's  middle  name.  How 
long  have  you  been  on  the  stage?  What  reason  do  you 
have  for  expecting  to  be  admitted  to  our  sacred  order? 
Stand  up  and  state  your  case  before  the  judges. 

After  the  first  performance  is  over  the  student 
stands  for  several  minutes — her  eyes  mutely  question- 
ing whether  she  made  the  grade,  expecting  the  judges 
to  decide  on  the  spot  without  discussion. 

As  the  studeat  slowly  fades  out  of  the  room,  the 
judges  lose  their  mask  of  sternness  and  dignity  and 
behave  like  human  beings. 

Gosh,  wasn't  she  scared? 

Did  you  see  her  knees  shake? 

And  did  you  notice  how  pale  and  wan  Mary  King 
looked? 

Gee,  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  Sara  Johnson's  hair? 

Oh,  we  must  g-et  down  to  business  and  decide  on 
these. 

Is  everybody  in  favor  of  the  second  girl? 

Put  her  down. 

Yes,  she  has  possibilities. 

Bv  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  the  new  Penn 
Theatre? 

You  look  awfully  nice  in  blue,  Meg. 

Hurry  up,  let's  get  these  decisions  made. 

All    right.   Miss    Kerst,   maybe    we   had   better   wait 
until  all  of  the  girls  have  tried  out. 
Hours  later — 

Ye  gods!  If  any  one  else  reads  "Mia  Carlotta,"  we 
simply  can't  survive. 

Didn't  Mary  Lou  Succop  and  Mary  Kolb  have  a  rip- 
ping time  giving  their  play? 

Actually,  I  thought  I'd  die  laughing.  They  were  so 
funny. 

Do  you  know  that  Imogene  Flannigan  scared  some  of 
the  Freshmen  in  Berry  Hall  into  hysterics  when  she 
suddenly  appeared  in  their  rooms  dressed  in  her  mas- 
culine attire? 

Didn  t  Mildred  Parril  make  a  handsome  boy? 

Imagine !  Some  of  the  actresses  thought:  they 
wouldn't  get  in  because  they  laughed  once.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  discourage  their  sense  of  humor.  Poor 
things,  they  never  knew  whether  we  were  pleased,  or 
merely  laughing  at  their  artistic  efforts. 

Isn't  it  .a  shame  we  couldn't  take  them  all  in?  Thank 
heavens,  the  try-outs  are  all  over  for  this  year.  Hurry 
and  send  the  cards  out,  Kay.  It's  a  shame  to  keep 
them  suffering  in  suspense  so  long.  Remember  how 
scared  we  were  several  years  ago?  Oh  well,  we  may 
turn  out  some  Sara  Bernhardts  and  Eleanor  Duse's 
yet. 


HALL»^  INFAMY 


Scene — Broken  scales  on  a  corner. 
Personnae — Fat  Man. 
First  little  urchin 
Second  little  urchin. 
Fat  man.  gets  on  scales. 

Dial    spins    around   two   or    three   times    in    a    futile 
manner  and  stops  at  70  pounds. 

First  little  urchin  to  second  little  urchin — "Mv  God, 
Mike,  he's  hollow!" 


»/na.nttoonce<i  loriTTcHS 


"TKe    ^»1   wK-a    httS    T«i   Take 


AfTer  <i  uiinTor   in  T/if 


Hubby:  "What's  good  for  my  wife's  fallen  arches?" 

Doc. ;   "Rubber  heels." 

Hubby:   "What'll  I  rub  'em  with?" 

— Origin  Uncertain. 
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Bigg's  Handbook  for  Critic  Teachers 

[I  have  here  a  Critic  Teachers  Handbook  with  apolo- 
gies to  Mr.  Kinder.  I  had  no  carbon  paper,  having 
used  reams  making  lesson  plans,  so  we'll  have  to  be 
content  with  one  copy.] 

Preface 
This  handbook  contains  the  suppressed  desires  of  44 
would  be  criterions  of  knowledge.  If  this  little  book 
serves  to  do  any  of  the  following  things,  the  effort 
put  forth  in  its  compilation — one  hour  Wednesday — 
totaling-  one  hour  for  the  week — will  have  been  well 
spent. 

Scale  for  Rating  Critic  Teacher: 

1.  Susceptibility  to   excuses. 

2.  Facial  expression  while  watching  us  teach. 

3.  Forgiveness  for  our  weakness. 

4.  Ability  to  cheer  up  despondent  females. 

5.  Inability  to  write  grades  lower  than  B. 

Points  for  the  Critic  Teacher: 

1.  Don't   have   us    make   lesson    plans — Paper 
cents  a  package. 

2.  Don't  come  to  visit  and  scare  us  half  to  death; 
let  us  know  in  advance !  We'll  have  the  regular  teacher 
on  the  job. 

3.  Don't  visit  us  too  often.  One  of  us  is  bound  to 
get  tired  of  the  other. 

4.  Don't  insist  on  having  us  teach  as  often  as  possi- 
ble— worms  turn,  you  know. 

5.  Don't  bring  the  principal  when  you  come.  One 
observer  is  bad  enough. 

6.  Don't  give  us  anymore  tests  in  conference  period. 
We  don't  want  you  to  learn  how  little  we  know. 
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HELLO    GIRLS! 

Are  You  Watching  Us  for  Your  October  Buying? 

We  are  receiving 
new  coats  daily, 
lavishly  furred, 
and  their  depar- 
ture in  style  from 
the  rut  of  the 

^^^Cff? 

ordinary  is  signif- 
icantly    outand- 

WSL 

ina,  your  ideal  is 
sure  to  be  here. 
Won't   you    pay 
us  a  visit? 

GRACE'S 

231  Oliver  Ave. 

We've  Fitted  Feet  for  Fifty  Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 

PW       WEVt  FTTTtD  FtCT  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS       ^       _ 
LUDEBUEHL  £rSON 


JOHN  J,  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 

204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2370 


Exclusive  Bwt  Not  Expensive 


WRAPS     -"S-     GOWNS 
408  Sixth  Avenue 

Specializing  in  Dresses  and  Coats 

We  buy  mostly  samples  at  a  great 
reduction  and  sell  them  likewise 


Tele/jfione  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 
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DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

Stand  54     •     Diamond  Market 
Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


CAT^DIES 
Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalled 


^Everything  Qood  to  Eat*' 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


iBRAHMSsi 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

We    cater    to  the  best  Hotels,  Cluhs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Oversight 

In  the  September  Issue  of  The  Arrow  ("Library 
Comes- to  Top"),  the  donation  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
omitted. 

They  contributed  the  ample  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 


T-  I  .-L           Atlantic  0554 

lelephones  i  ^            

\  Grant  9493 

I^k^^^^^f^ 

1   Qolle's 

fi^m 

beauty 

Shop 

ARONSON  BUILDING 

y 

339  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Montrose  9676 


^he  ^ooklovers'  Shop 

223  South  Highland  Avenue 

"This  bookshop  is  a  rendezvous 

For  all  good  lit'rature  and  you." 


Hiland  6900 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

MAN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE   COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 
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Red  Feather 

KATHRYN   WATKINS   '29 
Received  Honorable  Mention  in  Omega  Contest  of  1927 


A  sweeping-  red  ostrich  plume  curled  gracefully 
against  the  black  moire  turban.  Joyce  surveyed  the 
tiny  cloche  she  had  just  finished.  She  drew  her  hand 
over  the  fine  feather,  fingering  it  as  one  caresses  a 
baby's  head.  The  soft  fluffiness  brushing  against  her 
neck,  thrilled  her.  The  gay  plume  was  like  a  streak 
of  fire,  the  delicate  fringe  against  her  ivory  skin,  tiny 
sparks. 

The  mirrored  reflection  was  so  lovely  that  Joyce 
caught  her  breath.  She  pictured  herself  wearing  such 
a  be-plumed  hat  as  she  rode  along  in  a  stately  car- 
riage beside  a  Cavalier.  If  only — no,  she  must  not 
wish  such  foolish  things,  dream  these  impossible 
dreams.  Perhaps,  from  the  scraps,  she  could  fashion 
a  twin  turban.  The  very  thought  of  the  feather  against 
her  check  incited  Joyce  to  try.  By  piecing  the  strips 
together,  she  was  sure  there  would  be  enough  ma- 
terial. She  could  use  lunch  hours,  since  her  lunch 
money  was  contributed  to  the  Luxury  Fund  used  to 
buy  delicacies  for  Edith — Edith,  who  cooped  up  in  the 
three  room  tenement  apartment,  did  not  have  even 
the  transient  pleasure  of  beauty  Joyce  experienced  as 
she  worked  in  the  "Band  Box,"  an  exclusive  New  York 
millinery  store. 

Joyce'  smoothed  the  flowing  red  loveliness  again — 
pressed  it  to  her.  Where  could  she  get  a  duplicate 
feather?  "Madame"  had  purchased  this  one  from  a 
dealer  in  Paris.  Only  one  had  come  in  a  large  ship- 
ment, and  "Madams"  had  given  special  directions  that 
this  one  was  to  be  used  as  an  ornament  for  a  hat  in 
the  Easter  display.  The  brilliant  hue,  and  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  the  feather  would  attract  debutante 
and  matron  alike. 

Joyce,  "Madame's"  c'everest  designer,  had  been 
alloted  the  honor  of  creating  a  shape  fit  to  reside  the 
scarlet  plume.  Joyce,  whose  name  alone  suggested 
life  and.  happiness.  She  was  a  plain  girl.  In  her 
naive  simplicity  lay  her  attractiveness.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  grey,  shadowed  by  long,  dark  lashes.  Her 
hair,  too,  was  dark,  glossy  black,  lying  flat  against 
her  well-shaped  head,  and  outlining  a  piquant  face. 
The  straight  white  part  in  her  hair  emphasized  the 
dainty  features,  especially  hsr  sweet  mouth,  serene, 
yet  suggesting  a  hidden  smile. 

The  patrons  of  the  "Band  Box"  paid  fabulous  sums 
to  have  Joyce  fashion  thpir  chapeaus.  She  had  a  knack 
for  twisting  materials  into  charming  hats.  Always 
they  were  different — bewitching.  This  last,  however, 
the  Mack  watered  silk,  trimmed  simply  with  the 
willowy  feather  surpassed  any  her  mind  had  yet  de- 
signed. 

From  the  first  moment  Joyce  had  seen  the  plume 
.=he  had  begun  to  create  shapes  which  would  best  ex- 
hibit the  gay  waving  quill.  She  visualized  it,  wound 
looselv  on  a  filmy  grey;  pompously  cocked  on  a  nest 
of  red  chiffon;  twined  on  a  French  straw.  None  of 
these    combinatiens,    however,    merited    the    flame    like 


plume.  Finally,  Joyce  thought  of  moire!  Slick,  soft, 
with  its  variable  clouded  finish.  The  crown  would  be 
small  circles  appliqued  together,  and  bound  with  silk 
braid — the  brim  flimsy,  dipping  in  ripples.  Then  the 
feather  I 

Joyce  spent  hours  arranging  the  circled  design, 
binding  each  tiny  sphere  with  the  glossy  braid,  adjust- 
ing the  ripply  edge,  and  at  last  posing  the  red  plume 
on  the  creation,  already  perfect.  Her  whole  personality 
had  entered  into  the  designing.  Each  stitch  was  like 
a  part  of  herself,  being  woven  into  the  silken  material. 
The  finished  hat  far  surpassed  any  mental  picture  she 
had  had.    If  only  she  could  duplicate  it! 

The  soft  feather  tickled  Joyce's  neck.  Then  she  re- 
membered she  must  have  a  feather.  She  could  not 
copy  her  own  model  unless  she  could  grace  the  watered 
silk  with  a  fiowing  red  plume.  The  shape  was  easy — 
but  a  feather.  Joyce  could  not  pick  a  feather  from 
the  rubbish  box,  as  she  could  pick  scraps  with  which 
to  make  the  crown.  A  feather,  even  at  wholesale,  like 
the  one  on  ihe  original  would  be  equal  to  at  least  five 
weeks  Luxury  Fund,  provided  she  was  able  to  con- 
tribute three  dollars  a  week  for  that  period.  Usually 
her  budget  did  not  exceed  two  dollars.  That  was  suffi- 
cient to  provide  Edith  with  a  blooming  plant  now  and 
then,  a  fresh  vegetable  out  of  season,  a  dainty  lace 
bordered  handkerchief.  In  effect,  any  so-called  delicacy 
which  wou'd  delight  Edith,  her  invalid  sister. 

Joyce  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  sacrificing  the  Luxury 
Fund  for  anything  so  vain  as  a  red  feather  to  adorn 
a  hat.  How  could  she  be  so  selfish  as  to  encourage 
the  thought?  Then,  too,  Easter  was  but  two  weeks 
away.  There  would  not  be  time  even  if  she  concen- 
trated every  effort  on  saving  enough  money.  Besides, 
Edith  must  have  a  new  negligee  for  Easter.  Joyce 
had  promised  it  to  her,  since  Edith  had  described  a 
dressing  gown  she  had  seen  advertized  in  a  fashion 
sheet,  a  filmy  thing  of  blue  and  white  stuff  like  sailing, 
summer  clouds.  Edith  had. not  fretted,  nor  even  said 
she  would  like  one,  but  Joyce  had  seen  the  look  in  her 
eyes,  the  look  which  mirrors  a  dream  hidden  deep  in 
one's  heart. 

She  had  resolved  then,  that  Edith  should  have  a 
negligee  for  Easter,  but  had  not  encouraged  her  sister, 
until  she  was  quite  sure  she  would  have  a  sufficient 
sum  to  buy  the  gown. 

Two  more  dollars  would  be  enough  for  materials, 
and  she  still  had  another  week,  as  the  making  would 
not  require  more-  than  three  days.  Joyce  saw  herself 
draping  the  gauzy  material  into  white  cloud  bundles, 
which  hung  loosely  to  the  flowing  blue.  Edith  would 
be  a  picture.  She  could  wear  fussy  things.  In  this 
new  dressing  sack  she  would  be  like  a  frail  anenome 
blooming  between  maiden  hair  fern. 

Joyce  whisked  her  fingers  over  the  feather  a  last 
time,  and  tried  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  having  one  for 
herself.    Her  dream  hat!  Joyce  took  down  a  gay  band 
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box,  and  lowered  the  hat  into  the  crinkly  tissue  paper, 
then  folded  it  tenderly  around  the  hat  she  loved  so 
well.  She  pulled  on  a  rough  tarn  and  hurried  from 
the  store.    She  had  worked  late  to  finish  the  turban. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  people  returning  home. 
The  subway  stuffy,  more  crowded  than  the  street. 
Joyce  rested  her  eyes  on  a  placard  advertisement.  It 
was  the  picture  of  a  smiling  girl.  Unconsciously,  she 
haloed  the  radiant  face  with  her  hat.  The  car  whirred 
from  stop  to  stop.  Her  dreaming  was  interrupted 
when  the  stout  Irish  conductor  bellowed,  "Seventy- 
third  street  stop."  Men  stumbled  forward  from  their 
seats,  fumbling  with  their  papers  in  an  attempt  to 
get  them  folded.  Women  adjusted  bundles.  People 
crowded  to  the  door.  "Watch  your  step,"  the  loud 
voice  rang  out,  "'Board!" 

At  home,  Joyce  ate  her  supper  alone.  It  was  cold, 
tasteless.  Edith  had  been  miserable  all  day,  and  Mrs. 
King,  the  housekeeper,  had  not  bothered  much.  Now 
she  was  gone  to  care  for  the  young  doctor's  baby, 
while  he  took  his  wife  to  the  theater.  Joyce  went 
through  the  motions  of  eating,  because  it  was  time  to 
eat.  The  food  may  have  been  the  most  savory  dish, 
and  she  would  not  have  known.  Her  mind  was  a 
jumbled  mass  of  negligees,  and  turbans,  and  crisp 
dollar  bills,  and  sweeping  red  plumes.  Joyce  finished 
hei  meal,  and  washed  the  few  dishes  slowly.  The  bor- 
der design  or  the  plates  reminded  her  of  the  crown  in 
her  hat — wheels  fitted  together,  circling  round,  in- 
tricately twined,  singly  and  in  pairs.  The  spheres 
on  the  plate  were  pink.  They  looked  like  bubbles 
blown  from  a  fairy  bubb'e  pipe.  "But  they'll  break." 
thought  Joyce,  or  else  the  one  who  could  appreciate 
their  beauty,  will  not  possess  them."  She  was  thinking 
of  the  hat  again.    She  must  not. 

"Do  come  and  see  this  design  for  an  indoor  window 
box,"  called  Edith  from  the  outer  room.  Joyce  finished 
arranging  the  dishes  in  the  dimity  curtained  cupboard, 
and  went  to  have  her  evening  tets-a-tete  with  Edith. 
Both  sisters  anticipated  the  evenings  together.  Their 
interests  were  so  similar.  Both  yearned  with  all  their 
souls  for  beauty,  and  both  were  deprived  of  what  they 
most  desired. 

"Are  you  tired,  dear?"  Edith  spoke. 
"I  worked  all  day  on  a  hat."  Joyce  uttered  the 
words  slowly.  Her  voice  sounded  miles  away.  "Black 
moire,  with  a  curling — "  The  words  sounded  so  ex- 
pressionless that  Edith  did  not  even  wait  for  the  sen- 
tence to  finish. 

"Joyce,   do   you   suppose   we   could   make  a   box   like 
this   to   put   in   the   window   for   Easter.     Maybe   there 
will   be   some   money    left    in    the    Luxury   Fund    after 
you've  bought  the  material  for  my  negligee?" 
"Maybe." 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  pretty?" 
"Yes,  but—" 

A  fire  siren  clanged,  and  broke  off  Joyce's  words. 
A  heavy  engine  tore  along  the  street,  spitting  red 
sparks  from  the  shining  smoke  stack.  Scores  of  little 
boys  followed  behind,  running  as  fast  as  their  legs 
wo'.'.ld  trot,  yelling  to  one  another,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves as  much  as  though  they  were  viewing  a  circus 
parade. 

When   the   street   was   quiet   again,   Joyce   turned   to 
Edith,  and  described  the  hat  she  had  made.    "I'm  plan- 
ning to  make  one  like  it  for  myself,"  she  finished. 
"But  the  feather?"  cjuestioned  Edith. 
"Oh,  I  know.    Maybe   I'll  be  able  to   get  one   some- 
where." 

"Joyce,"  beamed  Edith,"  Why  don't  you  buy  a  feath- 
er from  the  Luxury  Fund.  You  never  spend  any  of  it 
for  fineries  for  yourself.  Laughing  all  the  time,  say- 
ing you  can't  be  bothered." 

"I  don't  need  it  so  much,"  Joyce  said  courageously. 


"You  know,  Joyce,  you  haven't  had  a  really  new  hat 
for  ever  so  long,  and  you  should  have  one  for  Easter. 
We'll  have  fewer  clouds  on  the  negligee,  that  all.  Yes, 
and  the  silly  window  box,  we'll  forget  about  that.  You 
can  start  with  those  two  dollars,  and  you'll  soon  have 
enoug'h.  If  we  try  just  a  little,  you  can  look  as  though 
you  stepped  from  a  Band  Box,  instead  of  just  working 
in  a  "Band  Box." 

"If  there  were  more  time." 

"There's  plenty — almost  two  weeks.  You  can  do  it, 
Joyce.    I  know  you  can." 

She  hesitated.  The  thought  of  the  plume  tickling 
her  check  assured  her.  She  bent  and  kissed  Edith, 
"You  darling!  Ill  try." 

As  Easter  day  came  closer,  Joyce  was  happier  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  'The  negligee  was  fin- 
ished. One  more  day's  wages  in  the  Luxury  Fund, 
and  the  dear  hat  vjould  be  her  very  own.  She  was 
very  careful  to  keep  the  box  which  sheltered  her  be- 
'oved  hat  pushed  far  back  on  a  shelf  where  it  would 
be  least  conspicuous.  The  original  idea  of  buying  just 
the  feather,  had  been  discarded.  Now,  Joyce  planned 
to  possess  "Not  a  model,  but  the  original  creation." 
"Madame"  had  been  too  busy  to  keep  track  of  sup- 
plies, and  Joyce  had- made  more  hats  than  ever  in  her 
life,  hats  so  charming  that  they  were  snatched  up  five 
.minutes  after  she  laid  them  on  the  shelf. 

The  last  three  days  Joyce  had  spent  designing  hats 
for  Miss  Mary  Spencer's  trousseau,  seven  in  all.  What 
could  any  one  want  with  so  many  hats  at  once?  She 
would  be  happj'  to  have  one,  that  one  which  was  the 
most  gorgeous  hat  she  had  ever  seen.  The  finished 
colorful  array  rivaled  the  rainbow  for  variety  and 
beauty  of  shade.  Joyce  was  still  arranging  them  when 
Miss  Mary  Spencer  came  into  the  store.  She  raised 
her  shaped  eyebrows  cooly,  and  said,  "My  cheapeaus, 
'Madame." 

"Madame"  fluttered  about.  Miss  Mary  Spencer  must 
be  pleased.    She  was  an  influential  customer. 

"Zees  is  so  sweet.  Ah !  How  the  blue  reflects  in  your 
eyes!  Ah!  Madamoiselle,  c'est  charmant!"  "It  will  do, 
— the  next."  Miss  Mary  Spencer  hardly  looked  at  the 
blue  cloche  shape  to  which  "Madame"  had  applied  so 
many  adjectives. 

"What  a  lovely  creation  for  the  travel,  Madamoiselle, 
comme  vous  etes  belle!" 

"No,  no.  The  hat  is  homely,  clumsy.  No.  Take  it, 
please.  Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  discouraged,"  she  sighed.  "I 
had  depended  on  you  for  my  trousseau  hats." 

"Madame  '  hurried  about  blindly,  aimlessly,  like  an 
ant  when  an  imposing  pest  disrupts  his  well  ordered 
domestic  life.  She  opened  and  shut  drawers,  scanned 
shelves,  looked  hopeless.  As  possessed  by  the  demon 
of  haste  she  rummaged  in  boxes,  discarding  the  hats 
as  quickly  as  she  picked  them  up.  Madame  was  plainly 
disconcerted.  Miss  Mary  Spencer  could  not  leave  the 
"Band  Box"  dissatisfied.  Madame  continued  to  pull 
out  turbans,  picture  hats,  and  bonnets  of  all  discrip- 
tions  from  their  boxes.  Of  a  sudden,  as  if  some  mag- 
netic power  had  drawn  her  to  it,  Madame  came  upon 
the  soft  moire  hat  deep  down  in  the  tissue  paper  where 
Joyce  had  buried  it.  She  drew  it  forth  exultantly.  The 
perfect  beauty  carried  her  away  an  instant,  and  she 
stood  perfectly  still  holding  the  hat.  Then  she  shook 
the  red  plume  to  restore  its  fluffiness,  and  before  Miss 
Mary  Spencer  could  object,  "Madame"  placed  the  tur- 
ban in  position.  A  disobedient  strand  of  hair  fell 
loosely  across  the  pale  cheek.  Contrasted  with  the 
light  hair,  the  black  hat  emphasized  her  dainty  though 
insipid  features.    It  was  becoming. 

"That  is  better,"  said  Miss  Mary  Spencer,  with 
effort.  "The  plume  is  graceful.  Yes,  send  it  with  the 
others.  I  may  be  able  to  wear  it  once  while  we  are 
away." 
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Joyce  entered  the  room  to  hear  the  words,  "Wear 
it  once."  She  caught  her  breath,  as  she  saw  "Madame" 
lift  otf  the  hat,  and  place  it  back  in  the  box.  Her 
hat.  Her  own  hat.  It  could  not,  must  not  be.  Tomor- 
row she  would  have  worn  it.  Tomorrow.  A  phantom 
feather  brushed  her  check.  She  choked  back  a  sob, 
and  stared  blankly  about  her,  while  "Madame"  cooed 
blithely,  and  Miss  Mary  Spencer  worked  on  her  fine 
kid  glove.  

The  Night  Wind 

ANNA  MILLER  76 

The  night  wind  whistles  and  sings  on  its  solitary 
journey,  melancholy,  mystical,  always-  singing,  yet 
sad  is  its  song. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  the  night  wind  was  a  little 
boy — homeless,  half-starved,  but  happy.  On  dark  cold 
nights  he  would  crawl  into  a  corner  and  try  to  keep 
warm.  He  was  always  glad  when  the  dawn  came. 
Then  people  went  past  him — happy  people  with  smil- 
ing faces.  Only  at  night  was  he  lonely,  but  he  pre- 
tended to  be  happy  so  that  fear  would  not  overtake 
him.  While  he  huddled  in  his  corner  trying  to  get 
warm,  he  whistled — jaunty  little  tunes  that  were  haunt- 
ting,  sad.  They  tore  at  the  heart  strings  of  ordinary 
folk. 

One  night,  as  the  little  boy  slept  huddled  in  his 
corner,  he  dreamed  of  a  home  and  peace.  The  moon 
lighted  his  pale  thin  face  and  for  once  Diana's  heart 
was  filled  with  pity. 

"Little  boy,  wont  you  come  live  with  me?  I  am  not 
so  cold  as  you  are  taught  to  believe.  Your  face  is  so 
pale,  and  thin,  and  wan.  Come,  you  may  help  me  at 
night." 

The  little  boy  smiled  in  his  sleep.  He  agreed  to  go 
with  Diana,  the  cold  moon  goddess.  Anything  was 
better  than  his  lonely  existence  on  earth.  The  next 
morning  the  little  boy  had  disappeared  from  his  cor- 
ner. People  no  longer  saw  him,  stared,  said  how  sad 
it  was,  and  passed  on. 

Days  went  by — and  nights.  Long  lonely  nights,  long 
dark  nights  when  the  moon  did  not  shine.  Then  one 
night  the  earth  was  enveloped  in  a  brilliant  light  and 
a  sad  moaning  sound  ran  through  the  quiet  night. 
Clouds  passed  through  the  sky.  The  moaning  sound 
became  louder,  louder,  until  it  grew  to  a  piercing, 
shrill,  whistle  in  the  midnight  quiet.  And  as  the  moan 
became  louder,  the  moon  travelled  faster  and  faster 
as  though  it  were  trying  to  catch  the  mysterious  noise 
of  the  night. 

As  the  moon  shone  over  the  corner  where  the  little 
boy  had  slept  at  night,  the  whistling  sound  decreased 
until  it  was  a  single,  sad  wail.  It  moaned  past  the 
corner,  stopped,  came  back  to  the  corner  again. 

On  dark  cold  nights,  when  only  the  moon  is  shining, 
as  it  moves  through  the  sky,  the  wind  whistles  and 
sighs.  Louder  and  louder  the  sound  becomes,  and  the 
colder  the  night,  the  louder  the  moan. 

But  it  is  only  another  of  Diana's  tricks.  She  has 
ensnared  many,  but  the  little  boy  she  has  not  as  yet 
caught.  Night  after  night  she  goes  after  him — chasing 
him  through  streets  and  alleys,  over  rivers  and  oceans, 
but  in  many  years,  she  has  not  succeeded  in  catching 
him. 

He  is  elusive,  lonely,  he  haunts  the  night  air,  he 
whistles  and  moans — he  is  the  mysterious  night  wind. 


Superiority 

When  I  am  blown  to  crystals  or  to  waste 
Of  golden  sand  metriculously  placed, 
I  shall  forget  if  I  have  loved  in  vain 
Or  arrogantly  worked  in  works  that  wane. 
Nor  recollect  how  silver  turns  to  dross: 
Death  is  so  far  superior  to  loss. 

(Anon.) 


On  Seeing   President  Coolidge 

DORIS  BUSHNELL  '30 

President  Coolidge  has  red  hair.  We  defy  any  one 
to  deny  this  statement.  The  most  extreme  conservatist 
might  classify  the  shade  of  the  chief  executive's  hair 
as  "sandy,"  but  to  the  common  observer  it  is  undoubted- 
ly red.  Not  a  fiery  red,  a  carroty  red,  nor  a  golden 
red,  but  it  borders  on  the  auburn.  Why  are  we  so 
positive  as  to  its  color?  Because  we  saw  President 
Coolidge  at  10:00  o'clock  this  morning,  on  his  way  to 
visit  Pittsburgh's  old  Block  House. 

The  upper  end  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  lined  with  ex- 
cited people  waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  one  block  in  the  center  of  the 
fashionable  district,  about  three  hundred  young  college 
girls  lined  the  pavement.  Displaying  their  college 
banner  and  a  huge  American  flag,  they  were  prepared 
to  view  the  president — and  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 

Shortly  before  10:00  o'clock,  a  motorcycle  tore  dovm 
the  avenue,  its  siren  screaming  a  warning  that  the 
President  was  coming.  The  chill  of  the  morning  and 
the  threatening  sky  was  forgotten.  Every  neck  was 
craned,  each  muscle  taut,  all  eyes  were  straining  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  procession.  Motorcycle 
escorts  whizzed  by,  a  car  filled  with  swaying  camera- 
men sped  after  them.  Then  came  several  crowded 
cars  bearing-  Pittsburgh's  major  officials,  bowing  as 
though  to  say,  "The  pleasure  is  all  ours."  At  last 
the  official  car,  a  long  low  gray  touring  car.  President 
Coolidge,  waving  his  dignified  silk  hat  and  smiling, 
actually  smiling.  Mrs.  Coolidge,  wearing  a  red  suit, 
black  hat  and  furs,  waved  repeatedly  to  the  clusters 
of  girls.  Her  charming  smile  and  friendly  action 
called  forth  many  compliments  from  these  spectators. 
A  few  other  cars  passed  and  the  procession  was  over. 

Thie:-  hundred  students  returned  to  their  classes, 
talking  enthusiastically  about  Mrs.  Coolidge's  smile 
and  the  President's  red  hair.  For  not  one  of  them 
doubted  that  his  hair  was  red. 


Dreams 

Young  naive  dreams 
Dancing  on  the  cool  lawn 
Soft  silver  dreams 
Startled  by  the  new  dawn. 

Faint  wraiths  of  dreams 
Trailing  listless  fingers 
Pale  broken  dreams 
Where  dying  perfume  lingers. 

Old  haggard  dreams 
Crushed  by  Life's  hard  living 
Gray  cold  eyed  dreams 
Bittered  by  too  much  giving. 

Helen  Gordon   '28. 


My  French  Doll 

GLADYS  L.  SCHMIDT  '31 

She  sits  on  the  hearth  all  day  with  her  hands  crossed 
under  the  folds  of  her  yellow  silk  gown.  I  come  in  from 
school  or  shopping,  quite  tired  out.  She  smiles  at  me. 
I  come  into  my  room  laughing  and  she  still  smiles.  I 
am  melancholy  or  miserable  and  her  smile  makes  fun 
of  me  and  my  little  m'series.  I  am  angry  and  throw  my 
pencil  at  her  in  an  effort  to  disturb  the  calm  of  her 
twisted,  scarlet  mouth.  She  does  not  mind  at  all.  She 
still  smiles.  And  then  I  have  an  uncanny  feeling  that 
she  is  my  fate,  laughing  at  me. 
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Colonel  Thomas  Edward  Lawrence,  Adventurer 

MARGARET  WOOLRIDGE  '29 


There  are  very  few  adventurers — great  adventurers 
— in  the  history  of  the  world,  men  that  take  all  man- 
ner of  risks  for  the  love  of  the  thing-  itself,  through 
no  motive  of  renown,  religious  enthusiasm,  or  material 
gain.  In  this  sense  Napoleon  was  not  an  adventurer, 
nor  were  the  majority  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Lief 
the  Lucky  was,  Marco  Polo,  and  perhaps  Drake.  One 
of  the  latest  additions  to  this  select  group  is  Colonel 
Thomas  Edward  Lawrence,  the  uncrowned  white  kint; 
of  the  Arabs.  This  modest  chap  has  freed  a  country, 
he'ped  win  the  World  War,  made  two  of  his  friends 
kings  of  important  Oriental  countries,  and  placed  a 
third  on  the  Sultan's  throne.  All  this  occurred  before 
he  was  thirty.  He  is  not  dead,  but  is  still  serving  with 
the  British,  perhaps  in  India,  or  in  his  beloved  Arabia, 
or  as  his  profession  is  really  an  archeologist,  he  may 
be  searching  out  the  mysteries  of  Petra,  in  Edom,  "the 
rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  time." 

Nor  is  this  astounding  man  a  mere  highway  robber 
as  many  of  his  exploits  must  lead  us  to  believe.  He 
is  an  Oxford  graduate.  Most  men  take  four  years  to 
complete  the  regular  work  at  the  University,  manj 
require  more  than  that.  Lawrence  did  it  in  three. 
For  his  Masters  degree,  he  lost  himself  among  the 
native  Syrians  for  a  year,  learning  their  language, 
wearing  their  clothes,  following  their  customs.  His 
Master's  paper  was  so  good  that  he  was  immediately 
sent  to  a  remote  jungle  region  in  the  services  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Later,  he  was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  unearth  some 
ancient  cities.  Here  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Turks  who  were  busily  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  Bagdad  Railroad.  Lawrence  studied  the 
situation  and  saw  the  ultimate  danger  of  this  line  of 
communication  to  his  country.  He  tried  to  arouse  the 
British  to  his  rather  startling  point  af  view.  They 
paid  little  attention  to  this  youngster,  and  such  a  small 
insignificant  fellow  as  Lawrence — he  is  only  five  feet, 
three  inches,  and  hardly  weighs  a  hundred  pounds. 
Disgusted  with  the  British's  refusal  to  comprehend  the 
situation,  he  decided  of  his  own  accord  to  annoy  the 
German  engineers.  He  transported  long  sections  of 
pipe  to  the  hills  overlooking  the  railroad,  and  mounted 
them  on  rocks.  At  a  distance,  they  looked  exactly  like 
cannon.  The  Germans  fell  in  with  the  scheme  beau- 
tifully, suspended  operations,  and  reported  to  Berlin 
and  Constantinople  that  the  British  were  fortifying 
the  hills.    Lawrence  enjoyed  the  joke  very  much. 

Lawrence  understood  the  Arab.  These  wild  nomadif 
people  loved  and  admired  him  because  he  could  do 
everything  in  which  they  excelled  far  better  than 
they.  He  could  ride  better,  shoot  better,  his  endurance 
was  greater,  and  always  he  was  cool,  collected,  plan- 
ning far  ahead.  In  his.  archeological  work,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  his  untamed  workers  to  their  tasks.  This 
was  more  than  the  Germans  could  do.  Revolt  followed 
revolt  on  the  railroad,  and  more  than  once  only  the 
surprising  intervention  of  Lawrence  saved  the  whole 
German  force  from  annihilation.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  were  not  then  nominally  at  war. 

When  war  did  break  out,  Lawrence  dashed  to  Eng- 
land to  be  refused  by  the  recruiting  officer  because  of 
his  smallness.  Determined  to  be  of  some  use,  he  joined 
the  British  forces  on  the  executive  board  at  Cairo. 
Here  he  was  invaluable.  He  knew  the  country,  the 
people,  and  his  plans  were  often  accepted  as  the  only 
possibilities.  However,  his  conduct  was  unheard  of. 
He  rarely  saluted  his  superiors,  he  dressed  as  he 
;j!eased,  and  only  polished  his  boots  when  he  thought 


of  it,  which  wasn't  often.  When,  therefore,  he  asked  for 
a  two  weeks'  leave,  it  was  gladly  granted  to  him.  He 
has  been  on  that  two  weeks'  leave  ever  since. 

Lawrence  went  to  Arabia  and  there  organized  all 
the  desert  tribes  into  one  army.  This  feat  was  almost 
impossible,  be;ause  of  the  inter-tribal  wars,  the  bitter 
family  quarrels,  and  the  b'.ood  feuds.  To  unite  these 
people  Yi2  wise'y  chose  one  of  their  own  leaders  to  be 
the  nominal  head  of  his  army.  He  selected  Emir  Feisal 
to  'ead  his  people.  His  plan  was  to  work  wth  Allens- 
by  to  isolate  the  Turkish  army,  to  almost  surround  it, 
thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  retreat  into  their  own  terri- 
tory. This  he  accomplished  by  strategy  and  by  light- 
ning attacks  of  his  Arabian  horse. 

He  succeeded  in  annoying  the  Turks  like  the  pro- 
verbial gnat.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  blow  up 
a  train  load  of  Turkish  soldiers  and  supplies.  This 
little  pastime  of  his  he  called  "tulip  planting."  During 
the  entire  campaign  he  d\aiamited  some  seventy-nine 
bridges  as  well  as  m^any  trains.  So  famous  did  he  be- 
come as  a  train  wrecker,  that  Turkish  officers  in 
Damascus,  willingly  paid  double  price  for  seats  in  tha 
last  coach  because  they  had  heard  that  he  nearly  al- 
ways touched  off  his  "tulips"  under  the  engine.  He 
did  this  of  course  to  prevent  the  engine  from  uncoup- 
ling and  racing  on  to  the  next  station  for  reinforce- 
ments. 

Allensby  captured  Jerusalem.  The  world  rejoiced 
Then  he  captured  Damascus  which  was  far  more  im- 
portant stratigetically.  During  both  of  these  moves 
Lawrence  was  flinging  his  swift  attacks  along  a  spread 
Turkish  line,  keeping  reinforcements  from  the  ;iiain 
army.  Allensby,  himself,  pays  the  highest  tribute  to 
Lawrence. 

An  adventurer?  Yes.  and  an  adventurer  w'no  will 
not  let  his  country  make  a  hero  or  a  fool  of  him. 
When  the  government  wanted  to  reward  him  for  cap- 
turing a  Turkish  post,  demolishing  a  bridge,  capturing 
another  railroad  station  ten  miles  farther  dov.'n  the 
line,  blowing  up  another  bridge  and  six  hundred  pairs 
of  rails,  thereby  completely  distroying  the  railroad, 
stopping  food  and  soldiers,  all  in  one  day's  work. 
Colonel  Lawrence  simply  disappeared.  He  had  a  hard 
time  staying  disappeared,  though.  His  bold,  impudent 
moves,  always  successful,  pointed  him  out  better  than 
any  detective  could.  He  has  since  tried  to  hide  under 
many  assumed  names,  his  favorite  being  Private 
Shaw.  He  is  a  great  admirer  and  personal  friend  of 
Bernard  Shaw.  Once  he  was  mistaken  for  the  wTiter's 
son.  The  idea  pleased  him,  and  he  has  kept  his 
adopted  name.  Once  this  name  was  the  means  of  his 
identification,  for  a  comrade  who  strongly  suspected 
that  his  tent  mate  was  the  famous  Lawi'ence,  dis- 
covered this  revealing  phrase  in  one  of  Shaw's  books 
that  Lawrence  had,  "to  Private  Shaw  from  Public 
Shaw." 

Lawrence  insistently  and  persistently  refuses  to  be 
lionized.  He  attended  an  illustrated  lecture  on  him- 
self by  Lowell  Thomas  and  afterwards  wrote  to  the 
lecturer 

"I  saw  your  show  last  night,  and  thank  God,  the 
lights  were  out." 

He  was  that  much  afraid  of  being  recognized.  Dur- 
ing- the  publication  of  his  book,  THE  REVOLT  IN 
THE  DESERT?  he  was  driven  to  seclusion  hy  auto- 
graph fiends,  reporters,  editors,  publishers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  gentler  sex.  After  he  had  received 
twenty-six  proposals  from  unknown  ladies,  he  disap- 
peared.   No  one  knows  exactly  where  he  went.    No  one 
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knows  where  he  is  now.  He  has  vanished  as  suddenly 
and  as  mysteriously  as  he  and  his  ragged  Bedouin 
used  to  do   when  raiding  the   Turks  during  the  War. 

Glory,  fame,  personal  popularity,  lime  light  mean 
nothing  to  him.  Money  means  even  less.-  He  can  live 
for  nothing  at  all  among  his  Arabian  friends.  He 
journeyed  from  England,  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  back  to  England  with  one  thousand  dollars  and 
he  brought  over  half  of  it  back.  We  may  hear  little 
more  of  him  unless  seme  new  crises  brings  him  to  the 
front'. 

When  in  Oxford,  he  and  a  friend  of  his  made  a 
solemn  vow  that  if  either  ever  accomplished  anything 
of  note,  he  would  telegraph  his  friend  at  once  to  come 
and  they  would  celebrate.  In  1920,  after  he  had  made 
two  kings  and  one  sultan,  after  he  had  organized  an 
impossible  army  and  defeated  the  Turks,  after  playing 
an  important  part  in  freeing  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Mesopotamia,  he  telegraphed, 

"Come  at  once.    Have  done  something." 

This  was  the  first  word  that  had  passed  between  the 
two  since  they  left  Oxford.  When  his  chum  arrived 
Lawrence  proudly  showed  him  a  little  bungalow  that 
he  had  built  for  himself.  This  he  thought  worth  cele- 
brating. 

Although  Lawrence  so  hates  publicity,  historians  of 
the  future  will  surely  give  a  place  in  their  volumes  to 
Colonel  Thomas  Edward  Lawrence,  adventurer. 


Elephants 

LOIS  THOMPSON  '29 

Poliy  was  afraid  of  elephants.  Ever  since  she  was 
a  tiny  girl  of  six  she  had  been  possessed  by  the  fear. 
Fear  grew  into  terror.  Polly  had  asked,  pointing  with 
a  little  forefinger  to  the  trunk  on  the  elephant  in  the 
story  book. 

"What's  it  got  that  long  nose  for,  Riggy?" 

Rigden  was  Polly's  nurse.  She  was  out  of  sorts 
when  Polly  interrupted  her  in  the  midst  of  a  story. 

"That's  a  trunk.  It's  to  wrap  around  bad  little  girls 
and  carry  them  off  when  they  don  t  do  just  as  their 
nurses  tell  them." 

"Ooh— 

Polly  shut  the  book  tightly.  She  pushed  the  gaily 
covered  animal  book  under  all  the  rest,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  bookcase.  But  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  elephants.  The  next  morning  when  she 
I  poutingly  refused  to  eat  the  cereal  that  was  "so  good 
for  her."    Rigden  brought  forth  the  elephants. 

"They  carry  bad  girls  away  at  night.  Big  gray 
ones  just  like  those  in  story  books." 

Polly  meekly  ate  the  breakfast  food.  But  worse 
than  this  was  the  night.  She  was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep 
in  the  dark.  Rigden  wanted  desparately  to  keep  an 
appointment  on  the  back  porch.  She  knew  that  if 
Polly's  father  were  annoyed  by  the  howling  of  his  six- 
year-old  daughter,  there  would  be  no  more  tete-a-tetes 
for  hsr  on  the  back  steps. 

"Don't  you  dare  make  any  noise.  The  elephant's 
crouching  in  the  corner.  Mind  he'll  snatch  you  off  in 
his  trunk  if  you  even  make  the  slightest  sound." 

Rig-den  left  her  in  the  darkness.  Calling  back  a 
warning,  "Mind  you."  Polly  cowered  in  her  tiny  white 
bed.  Try  as  hard  as  she  could,  her  eyes  wouldn't  stay 
shut.  Elephants  backed  into  every  corner  of  the  rooni. 
Their  long  trunk  waved  anxiously.  From  their  pro- 
spective hiding  places  they  came  lumbering  over  to 
her  bed.  Little  creeping  sensations  went  up  and  down 
her  spine.  But  =he  didn't  move.  The  sheets  were  so 
cold.  How  much  colder  were  the  long  noses!  She 
could  feel  them  wi-apping  tighter  and  tighter  around 


her  stiff  little  body.  She  wanted  to  scream.  Rigden 
had  said  that  they  would  come  if  she  made  the  least 
sound.  Polly  lay  there  rigid  with  her  damp  hands 
pressed  close  to  her  sides. 

Rigden  was  delighted  with  the  results.  She  realized 
she  could  have  many  free  evenings  if  she  could  keep 
her  small  charge  under  the  elephant  spell.  As  for 
Po'.Iy,  always  after  that  night,  she  only  needed  to  lie 
down  in  her  bed  in  the  darkness  to  see  the  elephants. 
Sometimes  they  floated  in  through  the  open  vdndow. 
Other  times  they  descended  the  chandelier.  When  she 
did  fall  asleep  they  haunted  her  dreams.  They  tram- 
pled her  with  their  heavy  feet.  They  swung  her  back 
and  forth  in  the  air  twisting  her  body  in  two. 

If  Polly  had  had  a  mother  to  explain  the  elephants 
to  her,  she  might  have  overcome  her  fear.  But  her 
mother  had  died  when  Polly  was  a  wriggling  pink 
bundle.  True  enough  there  were  her  two  maiden  aunts. 
Polly  didn't  imagine  they  knew  much  about  elephants. 
She  never  ventured  to  ask  them.  As  for  her  father, 
she  didn't  feel  any  encouragement  to  confide  her  troub- 
les to  him.  He  was  always  so  busy.  Then  at  school 
she  was  afraid  her  friends  would  laugh  at  her.  None 
of  the  other  little  girls  talked  about  elephants.  Until 
she  was  ten,  she  had  known  no  one  intimately  but 
Rigden.  And  Rigden  had  implanted  in  her  the  elephant 
fear. 

So  through  her  childhood  she  shared  the  fear  with 
no  one.  When  a  circus  parade  came  to  town,  she  made 
various  excuses  for  not  running  like  the  other  chil- 
dren to  crowd  the  narrow  sidewalks  on  such  occasions. 
Polly  always  stayed  at  home.  Only  once  did  she  re- 
member seeing  a  li^e  elephant.  One  day  her  teacher 
had  taken  a  group  of  girls  to  the  city  to  visit  the  zoo. 
Guarded  by  a  high  iron  graling,  the  huge  gray  ele- 
phant bulk  stalked  back  and  forth  munching  hay.  The 
trunk  was  just  as  Polly  had  seen  it  in  her  dreams, 
wrinkled,  she  knew  it  would  be  cold  to  touch.  The 
elephant  swung  it  from  side  to  side,  and  again  Polly 
knew  that  he  was  restless  to  seize  one  of  them.  When 
Miss  Pond,  the  teacher,  asked  her  why  she  was  shaking 
and  what  made  her  face  so  pale,  Polly  answered  that 
she  felt  sick,  her  head.  Miss  Pond  took  her  her  away. 
But  Polly  saw  elephants  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  was 
twelve  then.  She  couldn't  tell  Miss  Pond  either.  Polly 
felt  no  one  would  ever  understand. 

Now  she  was  twenty-four.  The  elephants  weren't  so 
vivid.  They  came  occasionally,  but  they  were  vague. 
Other  pictures  crowded  them  out.  Don,  the  little 
bungalow  on  Elm  street,  and  all  the  dainty  clothes  for 
her  trousseau.  Don  had  been  graduated  from  medical 
school  a  year  ago.  Already  he  had  a  smart  practice  in 
town.  They  were  to  be  married  in  two  months.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  the  elephant.  In  fact  if  Polly 
thought  about  them,  she  would  havo  said  the  old  child- 
ish fear  had  practically  died  away.  Curious  enough 
they  didn't  even  infest  her  dreams  as  they  had  in  the 
past. 

She  sat  on  the  veranda  in  the  early  evening  hem- 
ming linen.  A  motor  car  rushed  up  the  gravel  drive 
way.  Stopped  with  a  throb  at  the  steps.  Don  of 
course,  but  Polly  couldn't  understand  why  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry. 

"Great  news,  Polly,  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  Took 
my  first  chance  to  get  over." 

"Well,  for  goodness  sake,  sit  down  and  tell  me!" 

"I've  an  offer  from  the  University  of  Delhi,  to  come 
right  over.  You  know — from  my  uncle  there.  He  says 
they're  opening  a  new  branch  hospital  in  the  Punjab. 
Malapoor's  the  name  of  the  place.    I  can  have  charge." 

"Delhi — isn't  that  in  India?" 

"Yes,  m'dear,  according  to  up-to-date  geographies. 
Great  eh?  Think  of  honeymooning  in  India!  No  reason 
why  we  couldn't  start  in  a  week." 
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India,  a  curious  significance  that  word  had  for  Polly. 
Where  the  elephants  were.  The  remembrance  of  all 
the  awful  nights  she  had  spent  in  the  little  white  bed 
in  the  nursery  suddenly  swept  through  her  mind. 
There  was  the  old  fear  back  again — elephants,  ele- 
phants. Goodness,  never  to  India ! 
"You  aren't  a  bit  excited." 

"Don,  I  couldn't  go  there."  Polly  fought  against  the 
shivering  sensation  that  was  creeping  upon  her  again. 
"Why   sure   you   could,   darling.     It   isn't   as   though 
we'd   be  the   only   white    people    among   those    natives. 
All  the  members  of  the  staff  will  bo  white." 
"That's  not  it.    You  go.  I'll  wait  here." 
"Wait — why    the    contracts    for    no    less    than     two 
years.  What's  the  sense  of  waiting?  I  ve  been  thinking 
how  fine   it   would   be,   us   traveling   in   'India's   sunny 
climes,'  on  elephants!" 

"You'll  have  to  go  alone."  Polly  was  sobbing  into 
the  cushions.  If  Don  could  only  understand.  Why 
she'd  see  them  day  and  night  both.  No,  she'd  never 
go. 

"Well  I'll  be — .  Polly  what  s  the  matter  with  you? 
It  isn't  as  though  we'd  never  come  back.  You  wouldn't 
be  so  lonesome.  Everything  new  to  see.  I  wouldn't  be 
far.  away  during  the  day.  I'd  even  get  you  a  little 
baby  elephant  for  company." 

Would  he  ever  stop  talking  about  them.    To  ride  on, 
for   company,'  to   really   touch.     Polly    was   cold,   being 
really  near  one  of  those  frightful  animals. 
"No,  Don,  you  can't  understand." 
Don  moved   away  from  her.    Paced  back  and   forth 
on  the  porch. 

"Polly,  I  thought  you  cared  enough.  I  didn't  think 
you  were  so  crazy  about  living  right  here.  You  must 
realize  how  much  the  offer  means  to  me.  The  experi- 
ence, the  work  to  be  done,  everything.  Why  can't 
you?" 

"Just,  because.    You  go!" 

Don  was  provoked.  Apparently  she  had  no  reason. 
Polly  knew  he  was  going  toward  the  steps.  She  knew 
he  was  hurt  and  she  wanted  to  stop  him.  But  when 
she  tried  to  call,  her  voice  made  no  sound.  She  heard 
him  go  down  the  steps,  call  back  that  he  had  to  go 
to  the  office.  The  engine  of  the  car  roared  for  a  time — 
then  died  away.  Polly  sobbed  into  the  cushions.  Then 
she  beat  them  angrily  with  her  fists.  If  only  this  were 
something  she  could  explain.  But  a  girl  of  twenty- 
four  being  afraid  of  elephants,  imagmary  ones  too, 
any  one  would  think  her  childish.  Or  if  Don  had  asked 
her  to  go  to  China,  Alaska,  any  place  where  there 
weren't  elephants. 

She  tried  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening;  but  ele- 
phants paraded  mockingly  across  the  pages  of  the 
book.  Don  didn't  call.  That  made  matters  worse.  She 
decided  to  go  to  bed. 

"I'm  just  not  going  to  see  those  hideous  animals." 
She  drew  the  covers  over  her  head.  There  they  were 
though.  Ever  so  much  plainer.  Their  forefeet  on  her 
bed.  Trunks  swaying  from  side  to  side,  curling  up  to 
snatch  her  out  of  the  bed.  She  could  never,  never, 
nev — .    She  dozed  off'. 

Oh,  how  hoi- — .  She  couldn't  get  her  breath.  Some- 
one kept  saying,  "Mind  you,  they'll  get  you  if — .  They 
were  coming.  Through  the  window,  crowding  each 
other.  The  clamy  noses  tightened  around  her  neck — 
"Yes,  yes.  I'll  eat  it.  I  won  t — .  Polly  sat  up  in  the 
bed.  Pushed  the  damp  curls  from  her  forehead.  A 
soft  breeze  blew  the  curtains  at  the  window.  Her 
clothes  hanging  in  distorted  shapes  over  the  chair.  Of 
course  there  weren't  any  elephants. 

"I  can't  sleep — I'll  go  down  to  the  living  room.  Any- 
thing's  beter  than  this."  With  her  little  crepe  kimono 
around  her,  she  slid  her  feet  into  the  tiny  slippers. 
Klick,  klick,  they  went  on  the  hardwood  stairs.  The 
grandfather    clock    chimed    once.     Only    twelve-thirty. 


Although  it  was  a  hot  August  night,  Polly  shivered. 
She  curled  herself  up  in  a  corner  of  the  davenport 
and  pulled  the  light  on  in  the  lamp.  She  felt  as  though 
she'd  lived  a  week,  in  those  few  hours  she'd  tried  to 
sleep.  Don  surely  was  provoked  when  he  hadn't  called. 
She  wished  she  hadn't  cried. 

"Goodness,  I  don't  believe  I  could  be  more  miser- 
able." 

On  the  table  beside  her  lay  a  green  magazine  with 
black  lettering,  "Women's   Missionary  Magazine." 

"Wheie  did  that  come  from?  Humph!  Aunt  Louise 
or  Aunt  Elizabeth  must  have  left  it.  I'm  quite  sure 
I  didn't  bring  it  in." 

She  reached  for  it  and  turned  the  pages  idly.  She 
came  to  the  words,  "Our  Work  in  India,"  just  below 
the  title  in  smaller  type  was,  "Our  Friend  the  Ele- 
phant." 

"Can't  I  ever  get  away  from  them?"  Polly  shut  the 
magazine.  In  a  few  moments  she  opened  it  again, 
from  curiosity.  She  didn't  intend  to  read  about  them. 
The  article  began  by  saying.  "Few  really  appreciate 
the  elephant.  It  is  thought  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  animal  to  be  a  mammoth  animal  of  no 
value;  except  for  the  ivory  derived  from  the  tusks.  A 
quite  erroneous  idea.-  No  truer  friend  of  man  exists. 
"The  elephant  never  forgets  his  friend  or  foe,  etc." 
Polly  was  interested  in  spite  of  herself.  The  article 
continued  to  state  the  economic  value  of  the  animal. 
The  intelligence  they  displayed  in  stacking  lumber. 
Their  unequalled  strength  in  pushing  canons  through 
bogs.  An  incident  of  an  elephant's  rescuing  a  little 
native  boy  from  drowning.  Finally  one  peculiarity  of 
the  elephant  was  its  unaccountable  dread  of  fences. 
They  liked  to  plunder  rice  and  grain  fields,  but  where 
there  was  a  fence  they  never  ventured.  Polly  sighed 
as  she  laid  the  magazine  down-.  Surely  this  was  a  very 
diff'erent  picture. 

She  decided  to  go  up  stairs  and  try  again  to  sleep. 
This  time  the  elephants  didn't  plunge  toward  her. 
They  waved  their  long  trunks  from  the  other  side  of 
a  fence.    Polly  was  quite  content. 

The  next  evening  she  sat  on  the  rustic  bench  in  the 
garden.  A  soft  breeze  stirred  the  rose  and  lilac  hushes 
filling  the  garden  with  a  delicate  fragrance.  It  was 
quiet,  but  for  the  dying  cheep,  cheep  of  the  birds  going 
to  sleep  and  the  far  off  cry  of  a  whip-poor-will.  The 
gate  creaked  noisily.  Polly  looked  up.  Don — he  hadn't 
called  her  all  day.  He  walked  over  and  slouched  down 
beside  her. 

"For  the  life  of  me  Polly,  I  can't  see  why  you  won't 
go.  I'll  promise  faithfully  to  come  back  the  minute 
the  contracts  up  if  you  don't  like  it.  I  can't  go  away 
over  there  for  two  years  and  leave  you  back  here." 
He  drew  his  arm  around  her.  Polly  leaned  back 
against  his  shoulder. 

"I'll  try  it,  Don.  I've  sort  of  changed  my  mind.  I 
guess  it  won't  be  so  bad.  Only  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
there's  a  fence  around  the  lot,  a  real  high  one." 


Soldiers 

I  saw  them  leave. 

The   soldiers  in   scarlet. 

I  saw  them  leave, 

Brilliant  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn. 

I   saw  them  return. 

And  their  coats 

Were  as  brown  and  ragged 

As  the  leaves  when  the  first  snow  flies. 

M.  W.   '29. 
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Let's  Raise  Chickens 

RACHEL  CARSON  '29 

Dramatis  Personae 
Mrs.  Fulton — a  middle  aged  widow  who  owns  a  small 
chicken  farm. 

Jim  Parker her  bachelor  neighbor 

Brady constable  from  neighboring  village 

Ryan     policeman 


Place 
Back  yard  of  Mrs.  Fulton's  Farm 

Time 
About  10:00  P.  M. 


The  curtain  rises  on  the  stage  as  shown.  The  light- 
ing i.=i  as  dim  as  possible,  except  for  a  bright  light 
which  shineo  thiough  the  window  of  the  house.  There 
is  dense  shrubbery  along  the  back  of  the  stage  and  one 
side. 

The  bushes  part  and  Parker,  roughly  dressed,  his  hat 
pulled  low  on  his  head,  and  carrying  a  sack  enters.  He 
looks  around  cautiously,  goes  to  the  door  of  the  chicken 
coop,  and  fumbles  with  the  knob,  trying  keys  in  the 
lock.  The  door  opens  with  a  loud  creaking.  He  enters 
stealthily.  Loud  cackling  of  chickens  and  muffled  ex- 
clamations are  heard.  The  door  of  the  house  opens, 
admitting  more  light  to  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (in  a  timid  voice)  Who's  there?  (no 
reply)  Who's  at  my  hens?  Come  out  of  there  or  I'll 
sick  the  dog  on  you ! 

(Parker's  head  appears  in  the  doorway.) 

Parker:  (reassuringly)  Don't  be  scared,  Mrs.  Ful- 
ton. There's  no  cause  for  gettin'  fussed.  It's  only  me, 
Jim.  Parker. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you're 
doing  in  my  hen  house,  Jim  Parker.  If  you  think  it's 
funny  to  come  stealing  a  poor  widow's  hens,  why  I'll 
have  you  know  it  ain't.    (She  comes  down  the  walk). 

Parker:  (in  an  injured  voice)  Me  steal  your  hens? 
Why,  Mrs.  Fulton,  how  can  you  think  such  "a  thing? 

Mrs.  Fitlto>i:  What  were  you  doing,  then? 

Parker:  I-I  was  chasing  the  thieves.  I  was  risking 
my  life. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  What  do  you  mean? 

Parker:  Why,  some  low-down  cuss  was  in  here  steal- 
ing your  chickens,  I  heard  the  racket  and  come  run- 
ning. He  heard  me  and  took  off  through  the  bushes. 
(He  edges  out  of  the  chicken  coop,  holding  the  sack 
behind  his  back.  Maneuvers  to  keep  Mrs.  Fuiton  from 
seeing  it). 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (horrified)  You  don't  tell  me,  Mr. 
Parker.    He  might  of  come  in  and  murdered  m.e. 

Parker:  'Deed  he  might.  He  had  a  desperate  look 
about  him. 

.Mrs.  Fulton:  That's  what  it  is  to  be  a  lone  widow 
j'oman. 

Parker:  You  don't  know,  Mrs.  Fulton,  but  I'm  al- 
ways a-watchin'  for  things  like  that,  I  says  to  myself 
—'now,  Mrs.  Fulton  bein'  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  a 
widow,  why  I  11  just  look  out  for  her.' 

(During  all  this  conversation,  he  has  been  backing 
anxiously  around  the  stage,  shifting  his  position  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Fulton's  movements.  At  this  point  he 
stumbles,  recovers  his  balance,  but  the  chickens  in  the 
sack  are  startled  and  cackle.) 

Mrs.  Fulton:    (suspiciously)    What's  that? 

Parker:    Your    hens    are    a    little    nairvous,    ma'am. 
They"!!    likely   be    stirrin'   around    all    night   after   the  . 
fright  that  fellow  give  them. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  If  'tisn't  asking  too  much,  I'd  like  you 
to  step  into  the  hen  house  and  see  how  many  he  took? 

Parker:  (mopping  his  face  with  a  handerchief)  i 
looked  pertikilar,  Mrs.  Fulton,  and  there  was  twenty- 
five  hens  left.     • 


Mrs.  Fulton:  Sakes  alive,  Mr.  Parker.  You  must  'a 
got  mixed  in  the  dark.  There  was  only  twenty  in  this 
coop  to  start  with. 

Parker:  Oh-I-I-mean,  there  was  f-f -fifteen.  I  knew 
th-there  was  a  f-five  in  it  somewheres. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (sternly)  Well  I'd  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Parker,  if  you'd  just  go  in  and  set  my  mind 
at  rest.  And  notice  special  whether  he  took  any  of 
my  white  leghorns. 

Parker:  (shuffling  awkwardly  toward  door,  and  try- 
ing to  keep  the  sack  behind  his  back)  I'm  sure  as  I'm 
living.  Mrs.  Fulton,  there's  fifteen  left.  (He  enters 
backward,  stumbles  and  falls.  Great  clatter  of  chick- 
ens.   Mrs.   Fulton  slams  door  and  locks  it). 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Now,  Jim  Parker,  you  can  just  explain 
why  you've  been  carrying  that  sack  around  so  careful- 
like.    How  many  of  my  hens  are  in  it? 

(No  response)  Speak  up,  now,  I  won't  have  no  trif- 
ling! (Still  no  answer.  She  looks  puzzled,  puts  her 
ear  to  keyhole,  then  goes  and  peers  in  window.  Loud 
groan  comes  from  within.) 

Mrs.  Fulton:    (alarmed)    Be  you  hurt,  Mr.  Parker? 

Parker:  Oh,  I'm  af eared  I'm  hurt  mortal,  Mrs.  Ful- 
ton.   Oh,  my  poor  back! 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (Trying  frantically  to  open  the  door) 
I  wouldn't  have  you  hurt  bad,  l\ir.  Parker,  not  for 
worlds,  even  if  you  was  into  what  you  shouldn't  'a 
b;en.    Oh,  what  have  I  done?  Shall  I  run  for  a  doctor? 

Parker:   'Taint  no  use,  I'm  hurt  too  bad. 

Mrs.  Fulton.:  (getting  door  open)  Poor  man,  you've 
fell  over  that  feed  box.    Maybe  you  ve  broke  your  back. 

Parker:   I  wouldn't  wonder  I  have,    (groans). 

Mrs.  Fulton:  What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Parker:   (faintly)   Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Caii  you  move  at  all? 

Parker:  Not  a  inch. 

(Mrs.  Fulton  sits  down  in  the  doorway.  She  wipes 
her  eyes  with  her  apron). 

Mrs.  Fulton :  To  think  I  should  a  brought  this  on  a 
neighbor — and  such  a  good  one  as  you've  always  been, 
too! 

Parker:  Don't  fret  now,  Mrs.  Fulton.  Don't  men- 
tion the  little  kindnesses  I've  done  you  now  and  then. 
I'm  glad  to  have  been  some  good  to  somebody. 

Mrs.  Fulton:   You've  led   a  lonely  life,  Mr.  Parker, 

Parker:  Yes'm;  living  all  alone  ain't  no  fun,  as  you 
know  yourself. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Maybe  it's  worse  for  a  man,  though. 

Parker:  (feelingly)  'Deed  it  is.  It's  like  havin'  no 
home  at  all  when  there's  no  one  to  see  that  there's  a 
bit  of  a  curtain  at  the  window,  and  maybe  a  red 
geranium.  And  somehow,  I  haven't  the  knack  of  raisin' 
things  like — like  chickens — to  have  a  little  home 
cookin'. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Was — was  that  why  you — 

Parker:  Yes,  that's  why  I  took  the  chicken.  I'm 
mighty  sorry  I  done  it,  but  I  was  intendin'  to  slip  over 
in  the  niornin'  with  a  basket  of  vegetables  to  repay 
you. 

Mrs.  Fulton :  You  poor  man,  why  didn't  you  ask? 
I'd  a  been  glad  to  give  you  one. 
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Parker:  I  know  you  would,  but  you'd  a  wanted  to 
give  me  your  best  one.  An'  I  only  took  the  littlest  and 
wizendest. 

Mrs.    Fulton:    What   a    poor    neighbor    I've    been.     I 
might  a  been  sending  you  little  things  all  these  years. 
Parker:  I  don't  hold  it  agin  you. 
Mrs.  Fulton:  Could  you  take  a  drop  of  whisky  now 
if  I  was  to  fetch  it? 

Parker:  I  don't  know  but  what  I  could. 
Mrs.  Fulton:  Will  you  be  all  right  while  I  go? 
Parker:  Oh,  yes'm.  Don't  you  hurry  on  my  account. 
(She  goes  down  path  to  house.    As  soon  as  she  has 
gone    in   and    shut   the    door,    Parker    jumps   up    with 
agility,  takes  sack   and   steps  out.    He   puts  down  the 
sack  while  he  looks  in  the  bushes  for  a  place  to  hide 
it.    Then  he  comes  back  and  picks  it  up — upside  down. 
Two  plump  chickens  fall  out  and  run  around  the  yard. 
He  darts  frantically  here  and  there,  catches  them,  puts 
them  in  sack  and  hides  them  under  a  bush.    Juft  then 
loud  voices  are  heard.    Parker  hurries  into  hen  house. 
Mrs.  Fulton  reappears  with  a  glass  of  whisky.) 
Parker:   Sh-h !   Someone's  comin'. 
Mrs.  Fulton:  Mercy  on  us,  what  if  it's  tramps! 
Parker:    Tain't    tramps,    it's    police.     Them    fellows 
have  a  grudge  agin'  me.    Don  t  let  'em   suspicion   I'm 
here. 

(Voices  are  heard  louder.  Bushes  part  near  house 
and  two  officers  appear) 

Constable  Brady:  That  you,  Mrs.  Fulton? 
M7-S.   Fulton:    (hastily   closing   door).    Yes,   it's   me, 
Mr.  Brady. 

Brady:  We're  looking  for  the  man  that  stole  an 
automobile  tire  down  by  the  gas  station  tonight. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (tartly).  Well,  you've  no  call  to  be 
looking  here.    I  don't  harbor  thieves. 

Brady:  It's  your  neighbor  we're  looking  for.  "When 
in  doubt,  hunt  Jim  Parker  first,"  that's  my  motto. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  If  a  few  people  would  tend  to  their 
own  business  it'd  be  a  good  thing. 

Brady:  If  Jim  was  tendin'  to  his  tonight,  why  it's 
all  right,  an'  we  won't  bother  him. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Well,  he  was.    He's  been  here  helping 
me  chass  chicken  thieves. 
Policeman  :  Chicken  thieves? 

Mrs.  Fulton:    If   you   really   want  to   do   some   good 
for    the    community    you    might    start    down    the    road 
after  the  fellow  that  was  in  my  hen  house. 
Policeman :   Did  he   get  away  with  any? 
Mrs.  Fulton  :  I  haven't  found  out. 
Brady:  I'll  just  look  in  and  see  whether  your  thief 
left  any  clues. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (Locking  door  and  putting  the  key  in 
her  pocket).  You  needn't  trouble,  Mr.  Brady.  There's 
nothing  there. 

Brady:  Oh,  all  right  then.  I  thought  maybe  you'd 
like  to  know  who  was  makin'  off  with  your  hens,  but 
it's  up  to  you.  (Starts  away.  Falls  over  bag  of 
chickens). 

Brady:  What  in  the  name  of  old  Harry  is  this? 
Chickens ! 

Mrs.  Fulton:  My  chickens! 

Brady:  Well,  your  thief  didn't  get  far  with  them. 
Policeman:  111  put  them  in  the  coop  for  you. 
Mrs.  Fulton:  Never  mind,  thank  you.    I'll  not  have 
those    chickens    stirred    up    again   tonight.     These    can 
stay  on  the  porch  till  morning. 

Brady:   Well   I'll  be — !     Just   like   a   woman.     Can't 

please  'em  in  spite  of  yourself.    Come  on  Ryan.   (Exit). 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (opening  door  cautiously).  Mr.  Parker. 

Parker:   (his  head  appearing  around  door).  Be  they 

gone? 

Mrs.  Fultoi:  (starting  back  in  great  surprise). 
Glory  be,  Mr.  Parker.    Are  you  able  to  walk? 

Parker:  (limping  painfully.)  Yes'm,  Mrs.  Fulton, 
I'm  almost  a  well  man  again.    You'd  never  believe  how 


much  good  it  done  me  just  to  lay  in  there  and  hear 
the  way  you  laid  out  them  police  fellows.  I  could  just 
feel  the  strength  creepin'  back  into  my  body. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  That  wasn't  anything.  You  needn't 
think  I'd  let  that  boasting,  scheming  Brady  lay  hands 
on  an  old  friend,  if  I  may  call  you  so. 

Parker:  There  ain't  many  women  could  a  handled 
'em  so  neat  as  you  did. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Poor  Caleb  always  said  I  had  a  way 
with  the  men. 

Parker:  And  that's  a  rare  thing. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Caleb's  been  dead  these  ten  years  now. 
Poor  man ! 

Parkers  (sighing).  But  think  what  a  lucky  fellow 
he  was.  He  knowed  more  happiness  than  will  ever 
come  my  way,  I  bet.  (Picks  up  bag  of  chickens).  I'll 
just  put  this  back  for  you,  Mrs.  Fulton.  I  couldn't 
take  it  after  you've  treated  me  no  noble.  It  would  just 
bring  all  my  evil  ways  before  me.  It'd  stick  in  my 
very  throat. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Now,  Mr.  Parker,  you  mustn't  feel 
so.    Why  don't  you  turn  in  and  do  better? 

Parker:  There  ain't  nobody  to  care  whether  I  do  or 
not. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  (explosively).  Pshaw! 
Parker:  I've  been  a  wicked  man,  Mrs.  Fulton. 
There  was  some  good  in  me  once,  but  no  one  ever  saw 
it.  So  I  says  to  myself,  'what's  the  use  tryin'  if  every- 
body thinks  you're  a  no-account  anyway,  and  won't 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  It's  a  lonely  life  I've 
lead. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  You  wouldn't  have  to  live  alone,  Mr. 
Parker. 

Parker:   Why  not? 

Mrs.  Fulton:  There's  many  a  woman  that  would  be 
proud  to  bo  your  help-mate. 

Parker:  No,  I'm  afeared  you're  wrong.  There's  no- 
body cares  whether  I  go  to  the  dogs  or  not. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  Maybe  you've  never  asked  any  one. 
Parker:    If    I    haven't    it's    been    because    I've    been 
afraid  she'd  say  no. 

Mrs.  Fulton:  A  faint  heart — as  the  sayin'  goes,  Mr. 
Parker. 

Parke)-:  Now  if  I  thought  there  was  anyone — any 
one,  mind  you,  as  would  care  enough  to  have  a  poor 
misunderstood  man  like  me,  I'd  work  till  my  dyin'  day 
to  make  her  happy,  and  I'd  never  steal  a  thing — so 
long  as  there  was  enough  to  eat — and  what's  more, 
I'd  be  the  proudest  man  in  this  earth. 

M)'s.  Fulton:  An'  if  she  wasn't  the  proudest  woman 
she'd  be  a  mean,  ungrateful  wretch. 
Parke)-:  Do  you  think  she'd  say  yes? 
Mrs.  Fnlton:  I  don't  think  it — I  know  it. 
Parker:    Say,    Mrs.    Fulton,    I — I    ain't   very   handy 
when  it  comes  to  makin'  fine  speeches,  but  I — but  I — 
that   is — well,    can't   we    get    together    an'    raise   these 
chickens  right?  Curtain 
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Lectures  of  Constructive  Chemistry 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Director  of  Science  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  gave  a  most  interesting  and  re- 
vealing address  here  last  Tuesday  on  the  subject  of 
"Constructive  Chemistry."  It  is  only  a  question  vi^heth- 
er  our  enjoyment  centered  more  in  the  chemical  fea- 
tures brought  before  us  or  in  Dr.  Slosson's  own  en- 
gaging personality. 

In  contrast  to  the  warlike  and  destructive  aspect  of 
chemical  invention  which  has,  of  late,  been  so  clearly 
before  us,  Dr.  Slosson  is  engaged  in  presenting  its 
constructive  side — the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
which  chemistry  brings  to  the  world  at  peace.  Passing 
from  Comte  s  positivism  which  avers  that  man  can 
never  know  the  composition  of  the  stars  because,  sim- 
ply, he  cannot  obtain  a  sample  thereof.  Dr.  Slosson 
points  out  the  vast  progress  in  modern  science  which 
would  change  the  old  nursery  rhyme  to  something  like 
this: 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  giant   star, 
I  need  not  wonder  what  you  are 
For  seen  by  spectroscopic  kin 
You're  helium  and  hydrogen." 

He  explains  to  us  the  intricacies  of  the  new  cellulose 
textiles,  hitherto  unnamed;  he  shows  the  superiority 
of  the  latest  textile  dyes;  calls  our  attention  to  the 
evolution  of  new  forms  of  substances  resembling  am- 
ber, ivory,  tortoiseshell  and  similiar  matters,  for  use 
in  practical  and  decorative  spheres  of  every-day  life; 
traces  the  causes  leading  to  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber,  of  a  glass  which  admits  violet  rays  and  will 
not  splinter — and,  what,  we  must  confess,  impressed 
us  most  of  all,  shows  how  science  is  on  the  road  to 
producing  stronger  and  more  sanitary  sausage  casings. 

Although  his  style  of  address  displays  a  decidedly 
appreciable  humor  Dr.  Slosson's  views  (as  expressed 
in  other  of  his  lectures)  are  of  a  pointed  seriousness. 
Surveying  the  post-bellum  tendencies  in  modern  litera- 
ture and  life  he  says: 

"The  last  few  years  have  made  it  manifest  that  in 
our  civilization  the  mechanical  forces  have  got  ahead 
of  the  moral  forces.  Science  rules  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  machine  shop — it  does  not  yet  hold  sway  over 
the  mind  of  the  people.  This  is  an  age  of  science  but 
not  a  scientific  age.  The  reversion  to  more  primitive 
modes  of  thought  that  is  characteristic  of  the  post- 
war period  shows  itself  in  the  double  trend  toward 
naturalism  and  toward  supernaturalism;  the  general 
atmosphere  is  becoming  so  foggy  with  superstition 
that  we  may  expect  a  revival  of  witchcraft  mania  and 
persecution  to  break  out  at  anv  time  even  in  our  own 
enlightened  land." 

A  view  which  seems  to  be  genuine  if  a  trifle  ex- 
treme. 

In  a  more  hopeful  manner  he  looks  forward  to  the 
regeneration  of-the  world  through  creative  chemistry: 

"Hitherto  the  chemist  has  confined  himself  to  the 
humble  ta.sk  of  providing  the  conveniences  of  life.  In 
the  future  he  may  gain  control  of  life  itself.    He  may 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Calendar 


November  ]  1 — Armistice  Day. 

November  12 — Freshman  Dance. 

November  13 — House  Vespers. 

November  14 — First  hockey  game  of  the  season. 

November  14 — Dinner  for  the  Seniors  given  by  Miss 
Coolidge  in  Woodland  Hall.  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth  of 
New  Jersey  will  he  honor  guest. 

November  1.5 — Faculty  Tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Skinner.     Hockey  game. 

November  16 — Dr.  Norman  Angell  will  speak  on 
The  Intei-iiational  Mind. 

November  17 — Hockey  game. 

November     18 — Pomander    Walk,    produced    bv    the 


Dramatic  Club. 

November  19- 

November  22- 
game. 

November  23- 


produced 
Dinner  for  Critic  Teachers. 

-Pomander  Walk. 

-Lecture  by  Mr.  Stitt  Wilson. 

-Thanksgiving  vacation  begins. 


Hockey 


Fall  Dances  Held 

Junior-Senior 

On  Friday  evening,  November  4,  the  Chapel  was 
decked  out  in  its  best  bib  and  tucker  for  the  Junior- 
Senior  Dance.  It  never  looked  prettier,  either.  Palms 
and  ferns  banked  the  stage,  and  the  corners  of  the 
room,  garlands  of  green  twined  about  the  posts,  and 
autumn  leaves  hung  from  the  lights.  'Imagine  a  swirl- 
ing crowd  of  gay  dancers,  every  one  of  them  having 
"the  best  time  ever,"  and  confess  that  you  would  love 
to  have  been  there  yourself.  Wasn't  is  fun  to  recog- 
nize Jimmy  and  Tom,  and  all  the  rest  from  their  pho- 
tographs? You  felt  as  though  you  knew  just  about 
everybody  there. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Helen  Parkins,  Chairman, 
Catherine  Craig,  Martha  McCurdy,  Florence  Habegger 
and  Leone  Stitzinger. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta 
Orchestra. 

Sophonwre 

The  very  next  night,  the  Chapel  was  again  the  scene 
of  merry-making,  but  this  time,  the  Sophomores  were 
responsible.  Howdy  Daum  s  "Alleghenians"  furnished 
the  music  for  a  no  less  successful  program. 

On  the  committee  were  Mary  Louise  Miller,  Chair- 
man, Dorothy  Collins,  Elizabeth  Stadtlander  and  Isa- 
bel Allen. 

The  Freshman  Dance  will  be  held  this  Saturday. 
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Lectures  of  Constructive  Chemistry 

(Contir.ucd  trcm  I'age  i) 

mould  stature  and  character  as  the  sculptor  his  clay. 
The  world  knows  too  well  the  evil  influences  on  the 
race  of  certain  chemicals,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  and 
eocain,  but  some  day  the  chemist  will  turn  his  atten- 
t.on  to  the  preparation  of  compounds  that  will  con- 
tribute to  human  welfare  instead  of  woe,  and  will 
stimulate  virtues  instead  of  vices.  Why  should  it  not 
be  possible  to  improve  the  stature,  looks,  longevity,  or 
capabilities  of  human  beings?" 

Dr.  Slosson  proceeds  in  a  logical  manner  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  such  miraculous  feats  by  reference 
to  scientific  wonders  already  accomplished.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  admit  the  plausibility  of  his  predictions; 
nevertheless,  as  mere  mortals,  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  shudder  at  the  idea  of  such  power  in  human  hands. 


A  Reviged  Version  of  an  Old  Tradition 

Listen  while  we  sing  to  you 

Our  weird  and  ghastly  tales. 
Of  headless  ladies  dressed  in  black 

And  tower  infant's  wails. 
Of  creaks  and  moans  in  the  Music  Hall, 

Where  the  shadows  creep  in  hosts. 
By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye. 

List  to  the  college  ghosts. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  drear, 

(The  college  was  not  then) 
The  family's  nurse  s  favorite  pig 

Escaped  his  little  pen. 
Afrighted  by  a  howling  storm 

He  fled,  he  knew  not  where. 
The  nurse  pursued  him  wild  with  fear: 

She  raeched  the  tower  stair. 

The  ancient  rafters  creaked  and  moaned, 

The  angry  wind  screamed  woo-oo 
The  pale  nurse  trembled  at  the  sound. 

But  up  the  stairs  she  flew. 
She  clutched  the  pig,  she  dropped  him 

At  a  sound  like  Gabriel's  Trump. 
The  little  pig  hit  every  step, 

Bumpity,  bump,  bump,  bump. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  News 

The  Y.  held  its  weekly  meeting  Friday,  November  4, 
in  Room  A.  The  various  phases  of  the  subject  "Major 
Loyalties"  were  discussed  by  Helen  Gordon,  Mary 
Louise  Succop  and  Myrtle  Sexaur. 


Watch  This— It's  Going  To  Be  Good 

A  dinner  at  the  East  Liberty  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Wednes- 
day, November  16.  We  had  chicken  the  last  time — and 
al'  for  thirty-five  cents.  Every  month  the  Student 
Industrial  Organization  holds  a  dinner,  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  some  topic  of  interest  to  every  girl  who 
holds  or  expects  to  hold  any  position.  Come  to  one 
meeting  for  a  sample,  and  we're  sure  you'll  be  back  for 
more. 


Dress  A  Doll 

Christmas  is  coming  and  so  is  Santa  Claus!  So  thou- 
sands of  little  children  attending  free  kindergartens 
hope.  Last  year  a  great  many  P.  C.  W.  girls  helped 
Santa  Claus  fill  his  bag  by  dressing  dolls.  The  dolls 
for  this  year  have  come.  Santa's  bag  lies  wide  open 
and  emi)ty.    Won't  you  help  fill  it  by  dressing  a  doll' 


Defense  of  the  "Women"  Colleges  • 

Helen  Gordon,  '28 

In  a  recent  article,  "The  Case  for  The  Co-educated 
Woman,"  Edna  Yost,  college  graduate,  sets  forth  the 
beauties  of  the  small  Co-ed  college  chiefly  by  means 
of  discrediting  the  women's  colleges.  According  to 
Miss  Yost,  the  colleges'  for  women  fail  in  what  she 
believes  is  the  main  function  of  the  college  as  far  as 
girls  are  concerned,  namely  that  of  providing  a  matri- 
monial bureau.  The  term,  "matrimonial  bureau"  ap- 
plied to  the  college  is  her  own,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
not  original.  Miss  Yost  is  possessed  of  the  quaint 
idea  that  the  chief  end  of  higher  education  is  to  pro- 
vide an  accredited  hunting  ground  where  women  may 
be  sure  that  the  quarry  will  be  the  intellectual  equals 
of  the  huntresses.  Since  I  am  not  a  Co-ed,  it  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  Miss  Yost's  emo- 
tionally warped  victims  of  a  falsely  poetic  atmosphere 
that  I  see  in  college  something  more  than  a  glorified 
body  of  head  hunters.  It  seems  that  the  chief  function 
of  the  normally  happy  woman  is  to  achieve  marriage. 
The  chief  function  of  the  college  is  to  fit  woman  for 
•her  place  in  life;  therefore,  the  great  mission  of  the 
college  is  to  make  not  only  marriageable  women,  but 
to  create  marriage  for  thsm.  Very  good,  except  that 
I  object  to  her  original  premisis.  I  believe  that  the 
chief  function  of  woman  as  well  as  of  man  is  to  ade- 
quately perform  that  for  which  she  or  he  is  best  suited. 
It  is  for  the  college  to  fashion  creatures  who  will  fully 
experience  and  appreciate  life.  Marriage  is  neither  an 
occupation  peculiar  to  woman,  nor  is  it  the  all  pervad- 
ing interest  of  her  life.  Marriage  is  an  incident  ex- 
perienced by  some,  excluded  by  others.  In  a  world  of 
manifold  and  increasing  interests,  it  is  impractical  to 
devote  one's  training  period  to  a  single  interest. 
■  According  to  Miss  Yost,  the  women's  college  is  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  negative  danger.  While  it  is  un- 
wise to  separate  young  women  from  young  men  during 
that  part  of  life  whan  the  intellectual  horizon  is  widen- 
ing, it  is  vicious  to  force  young  women  into  constant 
contact  with  their  own  sex.  It  is  a  "biologically  un- 
natural position"  this  homosexual  segregation.  Normal 
girls  must  find  an  "outlet  for  their  emotions  in  other 
girls.'  Thus  "unwholesome  friendships"  form  and 
completely  exclude  all  hope  of  future  happiness.  For 
the  woman  of  the  women's  colleges,  adjustment  to  life 
outside  the  college  is  impossible,  and  "they  find  hap- 
piness or  devastation,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  homosexual  interests  only."  This  is 
the  true  opinion  of  a  Co-educated  woman  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  women's  colleges.  This  is  the  college  life  of 
a  class  of  young  women  found  in  these  institutions,  of 
young  women  accepted  as  measuring  up  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standards  of  the  best  families  of 
America.  Sane  and  fastidious  girls,  placed  for  a  period 
of  four  years  in  constant  companionship  with  their  own 
kind  are  to  be  so  overwhelmed  by  their  developing 
emotions  that  they  must  seek  to  create  unnatural  out- 
lets. The  accusation  do3s  not  stand.  In  the  first  place, 
the  very  work  of  the  college  is  the  opening  and  broad- 
ening of  all  the  paths  of  life.  Along  with  this  enlarg- 
ing goes  selection  and  discrimination.  Part  of  the 
training  is  self-realization  and  self-discipline,  for  one 
without  the  other  is  utterly  useless.  It  would  be  as 
sensible  to  hold  that  a  large  family  of  girls  must  de- 
velop into  unnatural  creatures  simply  because  there 
happened  to  be  no  brothers  in  the  family.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  woman  who  seeks  abnormal  outlets  for 
emotion  in  the  woman's  college  would  seek  equally 
uncountenanced  outlets  in  the  Co-ed  school,  or  in  the 
world  at  large. 

There  is  an  illustration,  the  case  of  "Peggy"  which 
Miss  Yost  holds  up  as  the  horrible  example.  Peggy 
spent  some  four  years  in  a  women's  college,  and  then 
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was  faced  by  the  great  wide  world.  "She  is  going  to 
leave  home  and  teach  school.  She  says  she  is  going  to 
be  kesn  about  teaching  history,  that  she  gets  a  terrible 
kick  thinking  about  it—."  If  Peggy  gets  bored  she 
thinks  she'll  marry.  Miss  Yost  accordingly  scores  the 
type  of  education  which  would  send  a  young  woman 
into  marriage  as  a  relief  from  boredom.  She  surprises 
us,  however,  by  completely  ignoring  the  fact  that 
Peggy's  school  has  already  given  her  what  promises  to 
he  immunity  from  this  very  boredom.  Peggy  has  al- 
ready learned  to  be  "keen  about  teaching"  and  to  get 
a  "kick  out  of  thinking  of  it."  May  we  not  venture  that 
good  history  teachers  have  their  place  as  well  as  good 
wives  and  mothers.  Is  peggy  not  a  little  unique?  There 
is  a  growing  tide  of  women  who  get  a  kick  out  of  be- 
coming wives,  but  those  who  get  a  real  kick  out  of 
teaching  history  are  a  little  more  rare.  It  seems  a 
credit  to  the  women's  colleges  that  more  and  more 
Peggys  are  learning  to  get  kicks  from  those  phases  of 
life  which,  though  men  are  not  essential,  are  none  the 
less  real. 

For  the  woman  who  does  wish  to  marry,  though,  has 
the  women's  college  no  place?  Of  the  Co-educational 
college  Miss  Yost  says,  "Of  course  I  had  known  plenty 
of  co-eds  who  did  not  marry.  For  the  most  part, 
though,  they  were  the  girls  who  preferred  to  remain 
single  or  who  were  bound  to  be  left  over  anyway." 
As  she  wrote  this,  Miss  Yost  probably  did  not  realizs 
that  the  same  sentence  could  have  been  just  as  truth- 
fully applied  to  the  alumpae  of  the  women's  colleges. 
These  col'eges  are  not  nunneries.  Men  are  not  barred. 
An  hour  or  so  in  the  company  of  any  representative 
group  of  girls  from  a  girls'  school  serves  to  show  that 
man  is  a  natural  phenomenon  in  their  orbit,  too.  Girls 
who  wish  to  make  contacts  with  men  have  sufficient 
opportunity.  One  need  not  recite  irregular  verbs  or 
dissect  frogs  with  a  man  to  discover  that  he  has  a 
pleasing  personality  or  a  normal  amount  of  intelli- 
.  gence.  A  small  part  of  four  years  devoted  to  develop- 
ment of  self  in  the  company  of  like  individuals  moti- 
vated by  the  same  purpose  is  not  sufficient  to  warp  or 
uproot  the  fundamental  urge  which  has  drawn  men  and 
women  together  and  has  made  possible  the  continua- 
tion of  the  human  race  since  time  immemorial.  I  feel 
that  the  integrity  of  America's  young  womanhood  is 
not  endangered  by  the  women's  colleges,  and  that  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  and  the  nation's  morals  does  not 
rest  on  the  small  co-ed  college. 


The  Halloween  Party 

Sheeted  ghosts,  pumpkins,  weird  creatures  gliding  to 
and  fro  beneath  myriads  of  orange  balloons — what  a 
night  of  frolic !  The  guests  were  first  conducted 
through  a  terrifying  room,  filled  with  gloomy  shades, 
in  which  they  were  shown  all  manner  of  hair-raising 
sights — a  veritable  Hades  I  Then  to  the  chapel,  which 
pulsed  with  enchanting  melodies  produced  by  the  "High 
C's" — a  famous  sailor  orchestra.  During  the  grand 
march,  the  judges  reviewed  such  an  array  of  constumes 
as  has  never  been  seen  before.  The  task  of  awarding 
the  prizes  was  difficult,  as  usual.  Finally,  however, 
Dr.  Scott  anounced  the  decisions.  The  prize  for  the 
prettiest  costume  was  awarded  to  Ann  Ritenour,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  lovely  old  fashioned  gown  of  brown 
velvet.  Eleanor  Diskin  and  Meredith  Murray,  as  the 
Gold  Dust  Twins,  took  the  prize  for  the  best  group, 
and  Vartanouch  Parunakian  was  pronounced  the  fun- 
niest. What  shall  we  call  her  costume?  A  hybrid? 
No — That  won't  do — Anyway,  it  was  half  bride  and 
half  groom. 

A  spooky  ghost  story,  told  in  the  dark,  a  scattering 
of  fortunes,  dancing,  and  eventually — eating.  Large 
red  apples  (that  is,  red,  if  they  didn't  happen  to  be 
green),  cider,  lol!y-pops,  and  doughnuts.  "Delicious!" 
we  heard  the  people  say — "Betty  Porter  is  a  dandy 
chairman." 

Did  everyone  go  home  then?  Yes,  girls,  the  Hal- 
loween Party  of  1927  came  to  an  end.  Don  t  sniffle. 
There'll  be  another  one  in  1928. 


F'aculty  News 

Dean  Marks  motored  to  Finley,  Ohio,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  November  3,  where  she  attended  the  wedding 
of  her  cousin.  Miss  Mary  Marks,  to  Mr.  Dudley  Lea. 
The  bride  was  a  former  P.  C.  W.  girl  and  wou'd  have 
been  a  graduate  of  class  '24.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pretty 
and  Miss  Frances  Mason,  graduates  of  class  '24,  were 
the  bridesmaids. 


Now  I  Ask  You 

What's  the  very  biggest  and  best  thing  we  have  pre- 
sented in  the  fall  term? 

What  is  it  not  a  single  one  of  us  ever  dreams  of 
missing? 

What  is  it  we  enjov  infinitely  more  than  the  Nixon 
or  the  Pitt? 

DRAMATIC  CLUB   PLAY?  OF  COURSE!!! 

For  who  could  conceive  of  anything  bigger  or  better 
than   "Pomander   Walk"? 

Who  would  pass  up  a  chance  of  seeing  a  class-mate 
or  best  friend  disporting  herself  before  the  foot-lights? 

Who  would  think  of  going  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
the  nights  of  the  18th  or   19th?  " 

NO  ONE?  OF  COURSE!!! 

SO  BUY  YOUR  TICKETS  EARLY.  EVERY 
ONE'S  DOING  IT. 


To  Represent  College 

Our  college  will  be  represented  at  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  on 
next  Tuesday,  November  15,  by  our  president,  Miss 
Cora   Helen  Coolidge. 
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Athletic  News 

November  14 
November  15 
November  18 
November  22 

Keep  these  dates  in  mind.  They  are  the  scheduled 
times  to   play  the  hockey  tournament. 

Speaking  of  hockey — Why  not  come  and  join  in  the 
practices?  They're  stimulating,  pep-giving,  fun-pro- 
voking! If  you  don't  know  how  to  play,  come  out  and 
learn. 

But  if  you  don  t  play — Come  out  and  root  for  your 
team.  Each  on  ewould  like  to  have  her  class  win. 
That  is  taken  for  granted.  Your  team  wants  to  sec 
you. 

Remember — There  will  be  a  hockey  tournament.  Keep 
alive  to  it. 


The  Tennis  Toiunanient 

The  tennis  tournament  has  actually  been  played.  The 
cup  has  been  won  and  presented  to  the  champion — 
Virginia  Seaver  of  the  Junior  Class.  The  games  were 
played  off  by  c'asses.  The  Senior  champion,  Betty 
Wattles,  played  Virginia  Seaver,  and  Doris  Bushnell, 
Sophomore,  fought  hard  for  her  victory  over  Eleanor 
Bartberger,  Freshman.  The  final  game  was  fast,  hard, 
and  extremely  well  played  by  both  Seaver  and  Bush- 
nell, the  latter  as  deserving  of  congratulations  as  the 
winner. 


"High  Hat" 

Probably  no  collegiate  phrase  has  had  greater  popu- 
larity than  that  twangy  little  expression  "high  hat." 
One  reads  it  in  the  college  publications,  hears  it  on  the 
street-cars,  at  the  dinner  table.  It  is  the  idiom  of  the 
day.  Its  application  has  been  scarcely  less  wide  than 
its  popularity.  It  is  applied  to  my  lady,  to  the  debu- 
tante, and  to  the  professor  alike.  In  short,  it  is  used 
recklessly  to  denote  anything  savoring  of  snobhery  or 
sugg'3sting  the  highbrow. 

As  an  indication  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  col- 
lege life  which  downs  the  pose  of  social  superiority  it 
is  certainly  to  be  recommended;  as  an  indication  of  a 
certain  flippancy,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  student 
world — especially  the  world  of  the  small  college — to 
belittle  the  idea  of  mtelligencia,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
Engrossed  in  the  activities,  the  good-fellowship,  the 
hail-fellow-well-met  spirit,  college  students  are  momen- 
tarily inclined  to  lose  sight  of  the  other  side  of  college 
life — its  intellectual  aspect.  In  the  cry  against  snob- 
bery they  are  rather  over-shooting  the  mark  and  com- 
ing, somehow,  to  regard  the  highest  forms  of  intel- 
lectuality as  practically  "high  hat" — a  sort  of  scholarly 
snobbery.  Whether  there  may  be  some  grounds  for 
this  fealing  or  not,  one  thing  is  patent:  The  student 
is  in  grave  danger  of  carrying  his  democracy  to  a  state 
of  pure  mediocrity.  He  has  not  drawn  a  sufficiently 
fine  line  of  distinctions  between  the  two. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  everyone  at- 
tain the  same  degree  of  mental  perfection;  we  all 
rea'ize  that  people  are  of  different  makes  and  capaci- 
ties. Something,  however,  the  college  may  expect  from 
its  student  with  all  logic  and  liberality,  and  without 
condemning  him  to  be,  in  any  unpleasant  sense  of  the 
word  "high  hat."  And  that  something?  Namely,  it  is 
this:  that  each  student  exert  himself  to  the  hest  of  his 
ability;  that  he  adopt  toward  his  academic  life  an 
intellectual  attitude.  An  attitude  moreover,  which  com- 
prises serious  and  sober  intent  towards  his  work,  as 
well  as  the  shouldering  and  subsequent  fulfillment  of 
those  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  he  will 
every  day  encounter.  This,  certainly,  is  any  student's 
duty  to  his  or  her  college.  For,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  business  of  the  college  is  intellectual  cultivation 
and  not  mere  superficial  or  social  improvement. 

Where  indeed  can  we  look  for  intellectuality  if  not 
in  our  colleges?  

Debating-  Club 

The  Debating  Club  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  year 
on  Wednesday,  November  2,  in  Berry  Hall  drawing 
room.  The  president,  Katherine  Owen,  welcomed  the 
old  members,  as  well  as  a  number  of  new  members.  For 
their  benefit,  she  read  the  club  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  outlined  the  plans  of  the  club  for  the  coming 
year.  The  program  of  the  afternoon  consisted  of  a 
debate  on  the  subject:  Resolved:  That  co-education 
should  be  the  sole  means  of  college  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  affirmatve  was  upheld  by  Ruth 
Wilkinson  and  Josephine  Duvall  and  the  negative  by 
Elizabeth  Ridall  and  Frances  Fulton.  The  member's 
present  all  cast  votes  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  it  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 


Class  cf  '27  Contributes  to  Library  Fund 

The  senior  class  of  '27  has  presented  to  the  college 
the  sum  of  $270  to  be  added  to  the  library  fund.  This 
represents  the  proceeds  from  the  senior  play  given  last 
June.  It  materially  increases  the  budget  set  aside  for 
the  purchase  of  new  volumes. 

The  student  body  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
Martha  Shears  '26  in  the  death  of  her  mother. 
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Color  Day 

Thursday  morning  it  snowed.  The  Freshmen  shiv- 
ered in  their  white  dresses.  The  Seniors  shone  m  clean 
collars,  for  Thursday  was  Color  Day.  The  Freshmen 
had  passed  their  test— every  single  one  of  them.  Ann 
Ritenour,  the  Freshman  representative,  received  the 
class  colors  represented  by  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses 
from  the  Junior  Class  President,  to  whom  the  co  ors 
had  been  entrusted  by  the  class  of  '27.  Then  the  colors 
were  given  to  each  girl  individually,  a  rose  ribbon 
pinned  to  her  white  dress.  Bessie  Rosen,  president  ot 
the  Athletic  Association,  presented  a  silver  cup  to  Vir- 
ginia Seaver,  the  champion  in  the  tennis  tournament. 

The  song  contest  fo'lowed.  This  year  the  contest 
was  unique  in  the  number  of  songs  to  original  music. 
Both  the  words  and  the  music  of  the  Seniors'  serious 
song  w  =re  written  by  Betty  Bateman  and  of  the  hum- 
orous song  by  Virginia  Ray.  The  music  of  both  of  the 
Junior  songs  was  written  by  Lois  Whitesell.  The  words 
of  the  serious  song  were  written  by  Lois  Whitesell. 
Frances  Reeder,  Betty  MacCoU,  and  Margaret  Wool- 
dridge;  of  the  other,  by  Mary  Louisa  Succop,  Katherme 
Crawford,  and  Margaret  Wooldridge,  Dorothy  Collins 
wrote  the  music  to  the  Sophomore  serious  song;  Doro- 
thy Daub  the  words.  The  humorous  song  was  written 
to  the  tune  of  Yoio-  Land  and  My  Land.  Vartanoush 
Paranakian  composed  the  music  and  Eleanor  Bart- 
berger  the  words  of  the  Freshman  humorous  song, 
while  Lucilla  Scribner  wrote  the  words  for  the  serious 
one.  The  judges,  Mrs.  RockweU,  Miss  Shamberger,  and 
Dr.  Wallace,  awarded  the  candy  to  the  Juniors. 


To  A  Lady  Bug 

Lady  Bug  wears  a  dress 

Wears  a  red  sack 
Aping   the   mode   displays 

Spots  on  the  back. 
Lady  Bug  has  a  house 

I  don't  knov/  where — 
Lady  Bug  bites  a  rose 

Pats   up   her   hair. 
Beau   Cricket   serenades 

Fiddle  strings  slack, 
Beau   Cricket   a'ways   liked 

Spots  in  the  back. 
Lady  Bug  do  not  fly ! 

Though  your  house  frown. 
Lady  Bug  won't  you  please 

Let  it  burn  down? 


Y.  W.  News 

Do  you  know  what  the  term  ''Gill  Reserves"  means? 
At  the  Y.  W.  meeting  on  Tuesday,  November  1,  this 
movement  was  clearly  explained.  Sarah  Johnson,  as 
presiding  officer,  introduced  Miss  Hazel  Bell  Withrow, 
the  speaker  of  the  moi-ning.  Miss  Withrow  is  the 
Metropolitan  secretary.  She  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
Girl  Reserves  were  in  no  way  connected  with  militar- 
ism. The  word  "Reserve"  simply  means  a  supply  of 
womanly  virtues  which  girls  build  up  as  members  of 
the  organization.  M:'ss  Withrow  traced  the  Girl  Re- 
serve movement  from  its  start  in  1909,  through  the 
great  interest  shown  in  the  work  during  the  World 
War,  on  down  to  the  present  day. 


To  Give  Recital 

Mr.  T.  Carl  Whitmer,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
head  of  our  Music  Department,  will  give  a  recital  of 
original  compositions  in  Carnegie  Music  Ha'l  on  No- 
vember 17.  Mr.  Whitmer  is  recogn.'zed  by  the  world 
of  music  as  one  of  its  coming  great  composers. 


Distribution  Approved 

The   Library   Committee   met   "Thursday,   October  20, 

and  the  following  distribution  of  money  gifts  was  ap- 
proved: 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Co-op  Shop— $4.50.00 

Xew  English  Dictionary — Sir  James  Murray 

Volumes  1-9— Cost  approximately $200.00 

La  Grande  Encyclopedia — Larousse 

31  volumes — Cost  approximately 80.00 

Grand  d'ctionnaire  univeraal  19th  side  francais 
17  volumes — Cost  approximately 80.00 

Decade  4— $102.00 

MiscellancoKs  collection  of  modern  poetry  and 
drama — Fifty  titles 

Class  of  1928— $2.5.00 

Compilation  of  Pennsylvania  Statutes 

Class  of   1929— $50.00 

Dictionary   of  A)chitecture — Sturgis 

3  volumes 
Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography 

and  Mythology — Thomas 
Neiv  Gazetteer — Lippincott 
Guide  to  Historical  Fiction — Boker 
Guide  to  Best  Fiction,  in  English — Boker 

Class  of  1930— $50.00 

Tieatise  on  Zoology — Lankester 

8  volumes 
These   books   have   been   purchased   and   are   on   the 

shelves. 

Class  of  1902— $160.00 

Tale  Chronicles  of  American  History — 50  volumes 
Clyclopedia  of  American  Govemme-nt — 3  volumes 

Decade  6— $206.00 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography — 23  volumes 

Junior  Prom  Committee  of  1927 — $46.00 
Hammond's  Loose  Leaf  Atlas 

G  ee  Club— $50.00 

O.cford  Histori/  of  Music — 6  volumes 

Alumnae  Fund— $500.00 

Approximately  $150.00  has  been  spent  to  fill  out  in- 
complete sets  as  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  5  vol.; 
Camhf.dge  Medieval  History,  4  vol.;  Thorndike's 
Educational  Psychology,  2  vol.;  Well's  Outline  of 
Hii:to)y,  and  some  new  titles  as  Beardsley's  Rise  of 
American  Civilization,  2  vol.,  and  Fisher's  Visco^int 
Bryce,  2  vol. 

$150.00  will  he  spent  on  fiction  for  Dr.  Doxsee's  modern 
Novel  course.  

Vespers 

Sunday  evening,  October  30,  Dr.  Kinley  MacMillan 
spoke  at  Vespers.  Dr.  MacMillan  is  student  pastor 
here.  His  subject  was  "Faith."  He  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  faith  in  several  ways.  He  showed  its  place 
in  a  Christian  'if?.  For  this  he  compared  the  triology 
of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  the  three  great  qualities  of 
a  Christian,  to  a  tree.  Of  this  tree  Faith  is  the  roots, 
Hope  is  the  trunk  and  Love  the  branches.  The  other 
tvi'o  are  not  possible  without  Faith.  He  also  presented 
faith  as  a  test  of  a  man's  religion.  With  some  faith 
there  is  some  religion,  with  a  little  faith  a  little  re- 
ligion, and  with  great  faith  great  religion.  His  talk 
was  very  helpful  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  come  to  college  people  in  trying  to  make  be- 
lief and  faith  agree. 

Amelia  Lockard  sang  a  beautiful  solo. 

Sunday,  November  6,  Miss  Goddell  gave  a  musical 
program  at  Vespers.  Her  program  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated.    She  played  as  follows: 

Program  for  the  Week  of  Nov.  6 

Scherzo   (5th  Sonata) Guilmant 

Deep  Rirer Arranged  by  Gillette 

Moment  Musicale   (in  minor  f) Schubert 

In  the  Cathedral Pierne 

Gavotte    Gluck 
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STOEBENER'S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  68  years 

6227  Penn  Ave.6222  Frankstown  Ave. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


"I    heard    those    two    rival    dentists    have    combined 
offices  and  formed*  a  partnership." 

"Yes,  they  finally  decided  to  pull  together." — Life. 


Novice  globe  trotter  (buying  tickets  for  crossing  on 
the  Leviathan) — "You're  sure  there's  no  danger  of 
the  ship  sinking-  when  my  wife  and  I  get  aboard?" 

Ticket  agent — "I  guess  you've  never  seen  the  Levia- 
than." 

N.  G.  T. — "Well,  you  ve  never  seen  my  wife." — 
Judye. 


"Was  I  drunk  last  night?" 

"Were  you?  You  took  off  your  hat  and  went  around 
taking  a  collection  for  the  Dead  Sea." — Wisconsin 
Octopus. 


Skippy — "I  saw  a  man  swallow  a  sword." 
Dippy — "That's    nothing.      I    saw    a    man    inhale    a 
camel." 

A  good  inspiring  s?rmon  helps  people  in  several 
ways  .  Some  rise  from  it  greatly  strengthened.  Others 
wake  from  it  greatly  refreshed.^Li/e. 


Englislj    student — "What  s    a    myth,    anyway?      We 
have  to  define  it  for  composition." 

Zoo  Major — "Don't  be  silly.     It's  a  female  moth." — 
The  Blue  atid  Grey. 


We've  Fitted  Feet  for  Fifty  Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 

1^    W        WEVE  FITTED   FEET  FOB  FIFTY  YEARS        g^        ^ 

r  LUDEBUEHL  &SoH 


Some   folks   say   it   doesn't   exist — but   we  say  it  does, 

paniculary  in  clothes. 

You'll  love  our  new  little  sweater  suits  at  First   Sight 

because   of  their   fashionable    appeal   and  outstanding 

style. 

Everybody  is  wearing  them — both  in  town  and  out. 

P.  S.     Girls  don't  miss  seeing  them  and  also  our  selection  of  beauti- 
ful fur   trimmed  coats. 

GRACE'S    ::    2^1  Oliver  Ave. 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

DISTRIBUTOR 
204  First  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Telephone  Court  2  370 


Dumb — "Do  you  like  your  'Comp'  course?" 
Bell— "Well,  it's  all  write."— Blue  and  Grey. 


If  Lady  Godiva  should  drive  down  Main  Street  one 
of  these  days,  probably  the  whole  town  would  rush  to 
look — it's  been  so  long  since  anyone  has  seen  a  horse. 
— Journal 


Begin 

Mary  had  a  wad  of  gum, 
She  chewed  it  long  and  slow, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
The  gum  was  sure  to  go. 

Intermission 

She  carried  the  wad  to  class  one  day, 
Which  was  against  the  rule. 

The  professor  took  the  gum  away, 
And  chewed  it  after  school. 


End 


— The   Purple   Parrot. 
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CAA[DI£5 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 

Cream  and  Ices  Unequalkd 


Montrose  9676 

223  South  Highland  Avenue 

"This  bookshop  is  a  rendezvous 

For  all  good  lit'rature  and  you." 


Siren 

All  her  words  were  idleness 

Loath  to  care 
There  were  pale  white  amethysts 

In  her   hair. 
All  her  love  was  faithlessness 

Love  that  lies — 
There  were  silver-footed  dreams 

In  her  eyes. 

L.  L.  C. 


'28. 


Hickville  News 
The   Perkins  family  has  moved   so  often  that  every 
time  their  chickens  see  a  wagon  they  cross  their  feet 
and  wait  to  be  tied. — Barrie  Payne. 


The  De.nisoii.  Flamingo  says  that  they  have  heard 
positively  the  last  one  on  gur  friend,  the  absent-minded 
professor.    He  slammed  his  wife  and  kissed  the  door. 

Huh,  maybe  he  wasn't  so  absent-minded. 


The  Guilty  Parties 
A   professor,   com'ng   to   one   of   his   classes   a    little 
late,  found  a  most  uncomp'imentary  caricature  of  him- 
self drawn  on  the  board.    Turning  to  the  student  near- 
est; him  ho  angrily  inquired: 

"Do  you  know  who  is  responsib'e  for  that  atrocity?" 
"No,  sir,  I  don't,''  replied  the  student,  "but  I  strong- 
ly suspect  his  parents. ' — M.  I.  T.  Voo  Doo. 


"Don't  you   think  she   is   crazy  to   have   become   en- 
gaged?" 

"No.  Not  crazy.  Just  sentimentallv   defective." 

—0.  U. 


"Everything  Qood  to  Eat^* 


Private 

Exchnnse 
Court 
4940 


iBRAHMSi 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

We    cater    to  t/ie  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  fable  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Hiland  6900 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares  -  Hosiery  -  Gloves 
Dresses  -  Coats  -  Underwear 

AN  SMANN^S 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.,  East  Liberty 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American 
Cleaning  and  Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 

Shoe  Repairing 
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s=^i|^i*rs 


Pittsburgh's 

Headquarters 

for 

Women's  and  Misses' 

Andrew  Geller 

Shoes 


Because 


Pittsburgh    Is 
A  College  Town 


-  -  -  and  consequently  the  home  of  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  smart  youngpeople, 
we  have  made  every  preparation  to  succes- 
fuUy  serve  this  discriminating  group. 


Apparel  for  Women 

Accessories 
Gifts 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

"A  Truly  Metropolitan  Store" 


Introducing  Shadyside 
Brand  of  Butter 

This  advertisement  presented  at  either 
of  our  stores,  5530  Walnut  Street,  or 
Corner  of  Denniston  and  AureUa  Streets, 
will  entitle  the  bearer  to  1  lb.  of  Shady- 
side  Brand  Butter  at  10  cents  below  the 
retail  price  on  the  day  presented. 

SHADYSIDE  MILK  CO. 

"Finest  Dairy  Products" 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

MISS  NOSS  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances  for  the  Home 
106  SHADY  AVE.  PITTSBURGH 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

Choice  Meats 

Stand  54     '     Diamond  Market 
Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


CALL  MONTROSE  1005 

QUALITY    ICE     WEIGHT 
SERVICE 

PITTSBURG   ICE   COMPANY 
S.  Negley  Ave.  and  P.  R.  R. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittshupgh,  Pa.  ol 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MIND 

Coming  as  it  did  within  a  week  after  Armistice 
Day,  Dr.  Norman  Angell's  address  on  The  Inter- 
national Mind  was  most  appropriate.  Dr.  Angell  is 
said  to  have  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of  the 
present  time,  and  the  clearness  and  vigor  with 
which  he  presented  his  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional problems  seemed  to  justif)-  the  opinion. 

Dr.  x\ngell  dealt  with  two  questions.  First — 
"Is  Europe  down  and  out?"  and  second,  "Will 
developn^ents  involve  America?"  These  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  conditionally.  If  Europe 
can  unify  herself,  she  is  not  down  and  out.  If  she 
can  not,  her  future  looks  very  grave.  America  is 
definitely  richer  than  Europe  because  she  can 
transport  raw  materials  from  any  place  in  her  vast 
territory  without  paying  customs  and  duties.  If 
this  material  had  to  pass  through  forty-eight  na- 
tions instead  of  states,  the  American  situation 
would  be  comparable  to  the  European.  Europe 
must  achieve  political  unity  to  insure  the  balance  of 
tariff  and  custom. 

The  undue  spirit  of  nationalism  which  prevails 
opposes  unity  and  leads  to  international  misunder- 
standing. Another  war  will  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  western  civilization.  Armament  confer- 
ences have  failed  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
term  "defense."  Each  country  claims  its  arms  are 
for  defense.  All  wars  are  supposedly  waged  for 
defense,  yet,  using  America  as  an  example,  in  no 
case  has  our  national  territory  been  threatened 
with  invasion.  Instead  we  have  fought  to  defend 
our  national  interests  and  rights. 

If  the  world  is  ever  to  be  unified,  defense  must 
mean  defense  of  the  right  of  arbitration.  The  de- 
fense of  each  must  be  the  obligation  of  all. 

Americans  shun  the  w*ord  defense  as  implying 
military  action.  The  Protocol  pledged  its  mem- 
bers, not  to  invade  an  aggressive  nation,  but  to 
close  their  ports  to  it.  Such  a  blockade  can  never 
be  effective  as  long  as  America  declares  neutrality 
and  fails  to  cooperate.  A  new  movement,  sup- 
ported by  men  like  Butler  of  Columbia,  would  have 
Anmerica  accept  the  definition  of  an  aggressor  as 
"one  who  refuses  to   submit  to   arbitration",   and 


CALENDAR 

Noverrtber  28 — College  reopens  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

December  2 — Students  of  the  Yale  Little  Theater 
present  a  "Puppet  Rev.ue"  in  a  benefit  given  by 
the  alumni. 

December  3 — Berry  Hall  entertains  the  other 
house  students  at  a  bridge  party. 

December  A — Miss  Green  speaks  at  Vespers. 

December  6 — "Plays  of  the  Season"  by  Joseph 
Van  Douten. 

December  7 — Reception  for  the  faculty  held  by 
Womjen's  Club  of  Carnegie  Institute. 

December  8 — Recital  by  Private  Spoken  English 
students. 

~  December  9 — Members  of  the  two  Summer  Ses- 
sions  give  a  Benefit   Bridge. 


agree  to  close  our  ports  to  any  aggressive  state. 
This  declaration  would  transform  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  the  world. 

Civilized  states  cannot  live  tog'ether  in  anarchy, 
each  trying  to  be  its  own  judge  in  a  dispute.  We 
cannot  e.xpect  a  society  of  nations  to  work  with- 
out courts  and  legislation  any  more  than  a  single 
nation.  We  know  that  the  morality  of  nations 
is  lower  than  the  morality  of  individuals.  No  man 
would  dare  to  proclaim  "I,  myself,  first,  last,  and 
forever",  he  would  be  condemned  by  society.  But 
he  who  cries  "My  country  right  or  wrong",  thus 
imputing  to  his  nation  a  colossal  selfishness  is 
lauded  as  a  good  patriot.  Yet  we  expect  nations 
to  exist  without  international  courts.  If  the  ex- 
periment goes  badly,  the  whole  world  will  be  in- 
volved. Good  men  with  genuine  beliefs  have  pro- 
duced disasters  before. 

We  must  win  our  salvation  by  a  definite  effort. 
Mere  impulse  is  not  enough.  Only  through  intel- 
ligence shall   we  maintain   our  civilization. 
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DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  GILBRETH 

On  Monday,  November  14,  P'resident  Coolidge 
entertained  the  senior  class  at  a  dinner  given  in 
^^'oodland  Hall  in  honor  of  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth 
of  New  Jersey.  Other  prominent  guests  were  Dean 
Green  of  Margaret  Morrison  and  Miss  Hawes  and 
Miss  Jones  of  the  Metropolitan,  Miss  Wilcox  of  the 
Central,  and  Miss  Young  of  the  East  Liberty 
Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Miss  Deuvle  took  Miss 
Evan's  place  as  senior  class  advisor. 

The  tables  were  decorated  with  centerpieces  of 
yellow  button  chrysanthemums  and  purple  candles 
in  crj'stal  holders  tied  with  fluffy  lavender  tulle 
bows.  Dr.  Gilbreth  carried  a  corsage  of  sweet 
peas  and  roses  harmonizing  with  the  general  color 
scheme  and  presented  by  the  college.  Since  the 
success  of  all  banquets  hinges  largely  upon  the  va- 
riety and  delectability  of  their  respective  dishes  we 
quote    in    toto — 

MENU 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Olives  Celery 

Stuffed   Pork   Chop,   Mashed   Potatoes 

Asparagus  Tips  Baked  Red  Apples 

Tomato  Salad  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Fancy  Ice  Cream  Cake 

Coffee  Yellow  Wafers 

The  guests  were  seated  in  alphabetical  order 
the  A's.  B's  and  C's  sitting  at  Miss  Coolidge's 
table :  the  D"s,  E's  and  F's  at  Miss  Mark's,  and  so 
on. 

Between  courses  Margaret  Port  led  the  singing 
of  "Oh  P.  C.  W.,  Hail  Pennsylvania",  and  the  senior 
Color  Day  songs.  All  of  which  were  "put  over" 
with  quite  commendable  effect.  At  the  conclus- 
ion of  the  dinner  Miss  Coolidge  introduced  the 
guest  of  honor  who  gave  a  charm,ing  informal 
speech  upon  "Fatigue"  saying  nothing  much  but 
saying  it  extremely  well. 

Dr.  Gilbreth  impresses  one  as  a  cousin  of  the 
tall,  athletic  English  type  with  fair  hair  and  ruddy 
coloring.  Seeing  her  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the 
reality  that  she  is  the  mother  of  eleven  stalwart 
sons  and  daughters.  It  would  seem  quite  perniis- 
sable  to  shake  the  name  of  Lillian  Gilbreth  in  the 
face  of  those  who  rumor  that  ladies  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Keys  do  not  marry;  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  to  be  admitted  that  she  is  an  exception  even  of 
exceptions — or  less  progeny-loving  persons  might 
become  rather  skeptical  about  accepting  the 
aforesaid   key. 


FACULTY    NEWS  ^ 

Miss  McKenzie  represented  the  college  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  music  building  on  Saturday, 
November  12th  at  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville, 
Ohio.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the 
new  auditorium  on  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  a  concert  was  given  on  the  fine  new 
Steiner  organ.  The  building  is  a  very  handsome 
structure  of  gray  stone,  the  interor  being  paneled 
in  Philippine  mahogany.  Miss  McKenzie  came 
home  very  enthusiastic  over  Lake  Erie's  good 
fortune,  and  hoping  for  some  such  addition  to 
P.  C.  W. 

Some  of  our  faculty  members  attended  the  re- 
ception at  the  William  Penn  hotel  on  Thursday, 
November  17th  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  principal 
of  ^^'ashington  Seminary.  Miss  Brownlee  stood 
in  the  receiving  line  while  both  Miss  Coolidge  and 
Miss  Marks  were  also  present. 

A  faculty  tea  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November 
22,  in  Woodland  Hall.  Mrs.  Skinner,  Miss 
Meloy,  and  Miss  Ely  were  hostesses. 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

Ethel  Hook,  '26,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Irvin,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  twenty-sixth  of  this 
month. 

Edith  McKelvey,  '26,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  New  Orleans  with  her  family. 

Christine  Griggs,  '27,  has  accompanied  her 
father  on  a  trip  to,  Florida. 

,  Clara  Colteryahn,  '27,  has  entered  upon  a  new 
position  as  Assistant  Club  Secretary  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh. 

Decade  VI  held  a  business  meeting  in  Berry 
Hall,  No\ember  12.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 

Bell  Wilson  Miller,  '21— President. 

Edith  McKelvey,  '26 — Vice  President. 

Stella  Wagenfehr  Shane,   '2-1 — Treasurer. 

Ella  English,  '27 — Secretary 


VESPERS 


Sunday,  November  13,  there  were  Home  Vespei" 
Services.     Miss   Marks   talked   in   Berry   Hall. 

In  Woodland  Hall  Miss  Coolidge  read  from  a 
book  on  College  Girls.  In  her  reading  she  took 
up  various  problems  of  the  college  girl,  and  what 
other  people  think  of   college  girls. 

Sunday,  November  20,  Mrs.  Lucy  Aines  Mead 
talked  at  Vespers.  Mrs.  Mead  is  connected  with 
the  Women's  International  Leagoie  of  Peace  and 
Freedom.  She  spoke  on  the  different  aspects  of 
peace  and  her  talk  had  a  wide  and  varied  appeal. 
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MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  new  scholarship  has  been  founded  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Robbins  Miller,  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  77. 
Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  P.  C.  W."s  most  loyal 
daughters,  and  the  Memorial  is  certainly  a  fitting- 
one. 

In  1875,  when  she  entered  the  Junior  Class,  the 
College  stood  quite  out  in  the  country, — green 
fields  lay  all  around  it,  and  there  were  only  two 
other  buildings  beside  Berry  Hall  (then  only  two 
stories  high)  in  the  Woodland  Road  district.  The 
place  was  reached  from  downtown  by  a  horse-car, 
then  a  long  flight  of  steps.  The  name — Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Females. 

After  graduation,  Mary  Robbins  taught  in  the 
grammar  school  at  the  college  for  three  years. 
About  1880,  she  married  William  S.  Miller,  an  at- 
torney, and  took  up  her  permanent  residence  in 
Pittsburgh. 

From  that  time  until  her  death,  November  20, 
1924,  she  was  a  leader  in  every  new  college  enter- 
prise :  the  founding  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
and,  later,  the  "Alumnae  Recorder";  the  Helen  E. 
Pelletreau  Scholarship  ;  the  building  of  Woodland 
Hall  and  the  President's  house,  and  the  campaigns 
of  1906  and  1924.  She  was  also  the  unanimous 
choice  of  all  the  alumnae  for  the  first  woman 
trustee  of  the  College  Board. 

The  scholarship  represents  a  free-will  offering. 
Four  personal  friends,  not  connected  with  P.  C. 
\\'.,  gave  large  initial  gifts,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  alumnae  contributed.  Then  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation gave,  first,  part  of  the  proceeds  from  a 
benefit,  and  later,  transferred  their  "permanent 
fund."  This  was  a  most  appropriate  act  as  Mrs. 
Miller  had  been  the  originator,  starting  it  with 
three  hundred  dollars  left  from  money  collected 
for  furnishing  Woodland  Hall.  And,  finally, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Pitcairn  Decker  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Pit- 
cairn  Taylor,  classmates  of  Mrs.  Miller,  brought 
the  fund  to  the  required  minimum;  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. 

iVnd  it  is  ready  to  use  in  1928.  Mrs.  Mary 
Acheson  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  fund,  and  Mrs. 
Aimee  Beringer  Murdoch,  who  succeeded  Mrs. 
Warmcastle  as  secretary-treasurer,  present  with 
great  gratification  the  following  report ; 
Receipts : 

Forty-one  contributors   $1 ,852.00 

Alumnae  Association  1,000.00 

Stocking   Campaign    78.15 

Interest,    Feb.    1926-March,    1927 148,.54 

Two    Classmates    650.00 

Pledged  by  Alumnae  Assn.  to  be  trans- 
ferred   October    1st 1,310.41 


ATHLETIC   NEWS 

Juniors  vs.  Sof/iomores 

10 — 0,  with  the  10  in  favor  of  the  Juniors,  was 
the  score  of  the  hockey  game  played  Monday,  No- 
vember 14.  Congratulations  Juniors  !  Nice  play- 
ing. Sophomores.     We  want  to  see  you  again. 

Seniors   vs.   Freshmen 

Three  cheers  for  the  Seniors  because  they  claim 
the  victory  of  the  hockey  match,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 15,  with  the  close  score  of  -I — 3  against  the 
first  year  girls.  Three  more  years  of  hockey. 
Freshmen.  It  means  you  have  three  more  chances. 
Look  at  the  score,  if  you  don't  believe  it. 

Let's  become  acquainted  with  our  hockey  Cap- 
tains. Dorothy  Floyd  of  the  Senior  Team,  Doro- 
thy Appleby  of  the  Junior  Team,  Doris  Bushnell 
of  the  Sohphomore  Team,  and  Bobby  Blomberg 
of  the  Freshman  Team,  were  the  leaders  of  their 
respective  teams. 


<,.v>  W»l 


We  have  the  cutest  airedale  pup.  We  were  go- 
ing to  call  him  Helvetius,  Hel  for  short,  but 
Mother  objected.  Then  we  thought  of  Cassius 
for  he  had  a  "lean  and  hungry  look."  \\'e  had  al- 
most decided  on  Tony  when  he  changed  our 
minds,     ^\'e  call  it  Ben  because  it's  a  Hur. 


$5,039.10 


"The  doctor's  here,  sir." 

"I    can't    see    him.      Tell    him    I'mi   sick." — Pitt 
Panther. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  NEWS 

On  Tuesday,  November  15,  Miss  Gentry,  Edu- 
cational Secretary  of  the  East  Liberty  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,   spoke  on     the  Student  Industrial   Movement. 

On  November  19-20  Mary  Crawford  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Eagles  Mere  Conference  Com- 
mittee in  Philadelphia.  Here  plans  were  made 
for  the  next  June  conference.  It  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinction for  P.  C.  W.  to  be  represented  on  such  a 
body  as  this,  since  it  gives  us  a  share  in  deter- 
mining the  Y.  W.  policy  for  all  the  colleges  in  this 
district. 

The  meeting  of  Noventber  22  was  postponed. 
Mr.  Stitt  ^^■ilson  addressed  the  entire  student 
body  in  chapel. 

In  the  week  after  Thanksgiving  vacation  the 
annual  doll  show  will  be  held  in  Berry  Hall  draw- 
ing room. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  sponsoring  the  publication 
of  a  P.  C.  W.  Song  Book.  For  years  the  original 
songs  have  been  lost,  since  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fort to  preserve  them.  This  year,  however,  an 
efficient  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jane  W'illard  is  hard  at  work  gathering  up  all  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Song  Contests. 


SUGGESTING  A  NEW  CLUB 

In  past  eons  we  have  had  the  age  of  stone  and 
the  age  of  iron,  and  today  some  say  we  are  be- 
ginning the  age  of  electricity,  or  the  age  of 
chemical  invention — all  this  is  possible,  but  from 
the  student's  point  of  view  we  are  in  the  age  of 
extra-curricular  activities.  Witness  the  fact  that 
under  the  photographs  of  upper  classmen  as  por- 
trayed in  our  college  year-book  appear,  not  a  list 
embracing  the  courses  of  study  which  the  student 
has  pursued  but  a  list  of  her  activities.  To  some 
this  might  appear  to  intimate  a  placing  forward 
of  secondary  interests  at  the  cost  of  scholastic 
excellence ;  quite  the  contrary.  These  so-called 
activities  are  merely  the  rewards  of  scholarship 
and  it  is  as  such  that  they  carry  a  high  honorary 
significance. 

For  the  most  part,  that  is  to  say,  excepting  of- 
fices and  special  appointments,  they  take  the  form 
of  athletics  or  clubs.  Athletics  are  entirely  demo- 
cratic, open  to  all  who  desire  to  participate  there- 
in. The  number  of  willing  applicants  actually  bar- 
red— if  any — from  sports  because  of  causes  other 
than  scholastic  standing  is  negligible.  Athletics 
present  the  sim,plest  aspect  of  ecjuality.  On  the 
other  hand,  consider  the  clubs — they  are  not  all 
open  to  every  student.  This  at  first  appears  un- 
democratic. However,  the  regulation  that  no 
student  may  belong  to  more  than  two  clubs  leaves 
open  to  each  the  possibility  of  filling  his  club 
quota,  whatever  her  course  of  study.  If  she  takes 
French  but  not  social  service  though  she  is  not 
eligible  to  I.  R.  C.  she  may  join  French  Club  and 
vice   versa.     We   have   ample  clubs. 

Is  it  not  peculiar  that  in  such  a  liberal  and  well- 
organized  scheme  of  extra  curricular  activities  we 
should  have  this  phenomenon :  namely — a  club 
which  is  not  a  club  ?  For  there  is  an  unwritten 
qualification  attached  to  the  rule  concerning  or- 
ganizations which  states : 

"A  student  may  belong  to  not  more  than  two 
clubs  or  two  clubs  and  Glee  Club." 

Hence  Glee  Club  is  not  a  club,  counting  as  such, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  glorified  super-organization 
which,  if  we  cannot  tuanage  to  belong  thereto, 
leaves  us  no  alternative  of  joining  I.  R.  C.  It  is 
this  lack  of  alternative  which  is  the  rub.  En- 
trance to  Glee  Club  is  based  exclusively,  one' 
might  say  exclusively,  upon  one  characteristic — 
every  member  must  have  a  voice.  It  is  current 
opinion  that  students  should  not  be  given  such 
distinction  for  merely  having  the  aforesaid  voice — 
or,  to  put  it  differently,  that  the  activity  slips  of 
those  of  us  who  do  not  have  voices  should  not  be 
forced  to  suffer  the  loss  of  an  activity  privilege 
because  we  are  not  thus  vocally  equipped ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  "voice"  is  an  endowinent,  not  an 
attainment ;  dullness     may     be     counteracted     by 
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much  study  but  where  is  the  method  for  acquiring 
a  singing  voice?  A  voice  is  as  it  were  a  gift  of 
Heaven,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  have  a  voice  may 
be  equally  heaven-sent. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Glee  Club  be  done  away 
with — what  is  a  college  without  a  glee  club?  Nor 
do  we  wish  its  members  to  be  limited  to  member- 
ship in  one  other  club;  (this  proposition  has  been 
discussed  and  discarded,  as  you  will  all  remem- 
ber, a  short  time  ago)  but  what  is  needed  is  this: 
some  parallel  equivalent  for  those  who  are  bar- 
red from  Glee  Club.  In  other  words,  another  club 
which  is  not  a  club  but  which  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
super-organization  and  w'hich  shall  be  open  ex- 
clusively, to  all  those  vi'ho  do  not  possess  voices. 
This  should  offer  a  fitting  compensation  to  those 
who  have  tried,  year  after  year,  to  crash  the 
closed  doors  of  Glee  Club  as  well  as  affording  a 
haven  for  the  less  valiant  among  us  who  accept 
our  doom  after  the  first  try-out. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  requisite  for  member- 
ship to  this  proposed  order  be  one  authentic  dis- 
missal signed  by  Airs.  Rockwell  and  based  on  in- 
ability to  reach  high  C.  As  for  a  name, — this  is, 
of  course,  a  minor  detail.  However  since  the 
members  will  be,  admittedly,  not  songsters,  we 
suggest  some  title  bolstering  to  general  self- 
respect,  simjiliar,  for  instance,  to  that  of  a  literary 
club  to  which  Roosevelt  belonged  in  his  youthful 
days— the  ^^^  A.  N.  A.     (We  Are  No  Asses). 


SONNET 


It  is  cold  comfort  that  these  yellow   stars, 
Faint  pricks  of  pale  and  dim  eternal   light 
That  Ijurn  throughout  the  calm  sleep  of  the  night. 
Shine  for  both  of  us  ;  that  Jupiter  and  Mars 
Stand  constant  watchful  sentries  while  I  keep 
The  count  of  beads  that  mould  themselves  into  a 

prayer — 
A  little  plea  that  seeks  to   find  you  where 
You  veil   your  eyes   in   deep   unheeding   sleep. 
I  find  it  is  no  measure  of  content 
To  know  that  over  you  as  over  me 
The  same  cool  swathe  is  furrowed  by  the  wind. 
I  want  again  the  rapture  that  you  lent 
When  you  were,  near ;  I  want  to  rise  and  see 
Your  beauty — touch   your   fingers   intertwined. 

Helen   Gordon    '28. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  PLAY 

\'ery  successful  performances  of  the  annual 
Dramatic  Club  play  were  given  Friday,  November 
18,  and  Saturday,  November  19.  On  Friday  ev- 
ening the  college  entertained  the  Practice  Teach- 
ers, Critic  Teachers  and  Local  Service  Mayors 
with  their  sponsors,  at  a  buffet  dinner  and  later 
at  the  play. 

The  play  takes  its  name  from  the  scene  of 
action.  Pomander  Walk,  where  the  loves,  worries 
and  little  jealousies  of  a  neighborhood  ruffle  the 
placid  existence  of  these  charming  early  nine- 
teenth century  people.  Lovely  ladies  in  ruffled 
dresses  and  lace  frilled  bonnets  curtsey  and  smile. 
Gentlemen  in  knee  breeches,  fluster  and  pay  their 
respects  with  a  courtly,  old-fashioned  charm.  The 
verv  walk  reflects  the  peaceful  spirit  of  a  spring 
idyil. 

The  cast  was  very  happily  chosen :  as  there  were 
no  changes  of  scene,  there  were  no  delays  and  the 
whole  play  went  off  rapidly  and  very  well. 

Between  the  acts  there  was  dancing  by  \'artan- 
onch  Paranakian  and  Margaret  Loeffler  who  did 
an  old-fashioned  dance.  Between  the  second  and 
third  dance  Vartauonch  did  a  sailor's  hornpipe. 

As  a  whole  the  play  was  a  great  success  both 
nights,  and  the  cast  and  directors  are  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  finished  production. 
POMANDER   -WALK 

A  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  pre- 
sented by  The  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 18  and  19,  1927. 

POMANDER  WALK 
The  Cast 

John  Sayle,  10th  Baron  Otford Ruth  Lupoid 

Lieut.  The  Hon.  John  Sayle,  R.  N. 

Nancy  Macllwain 

Admiral  Sir  Peter  Antrobus Clara  Osgood 

Jerome    Brooke — Hoskyn   Esq 

Elizabeth   Stadtlander 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Sternroyd,  D.D.F.S.A. 

Josephine  Duvall 
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Mr.  Basil  Pringle Mary  Beck 

Jim  Katharine  Crawford 

The  Muffin  Man Ethel  Getty 

The  Lamplighter  Ethel  Getty 

The  Eyesore  Imogene  Flanegan 

Madame  Lucie  Lachesnais  Theodosia  Parke 

Mile.   Marjolaine  Lachesnais Sarah  Johnson 

Mrs.  Pamela  Poskett  Margaret  Post 

Miss  Ruth  Pennymint  Dorothy  Daub 

Miss  Barbara  Pennymint  Josephine  Mang 

The  Hon.  Caroline  Thring Mary  Louise  Miller 

Nannette  Mary  King 

Jane  Winifred  Hartman 

Scene — Pomander  Walk 

Act    I — Saturday   afternoon,   May   25th,    1805 

Act  II — Saturday  morning,  June   1st,   1805 

Act  III — Monday  evening,  June  3rd,  1805 

Staged  under  the  direction  of  Vanda  E.  Kerst. 

Assistants  to  director :  Pearl  Griffith,  Helen 
Brown. 

Dancing — Vartanoush  Paranakian  and  Marga- 
ret Loeffler. 

Accompanied   by  Amelia   Lockhard. 

Music — Lois  Whitzell. 

Stage   Manager  and  Music — Pearl   Bigg. 

Costumes — Katherine  Craig,  Gladys  Cummins, 
Ethel  Getty. 

Publicity — Mary  Louise  Succop. 

Prompters — Evelyn   Newton,  Josephine   Duvall. 

Property  Managers — Margaret  McCown,  Wini- 
fred Hartman. 

Business  Committee — Kathryn  McClaran,  Hor- 
tense  Ibach.  Margaret  Woolridge,  Frances  Reed- 
er,  Elizabeth  Ridall,  Ruth  ^^"ilkinson.  La  Verdi 
Dent. 

Lights — Katharine  Owen. 

Candy  Chairman — Hortense  Ibach. 


We've     FitteJ     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 


^X    ¥       wrVt  Frrreo  MET  R»  FIFTY  YEAW       ^H       ~ 

r.  LuDEBUEHL  eSoN 

PINK  AM>  FMNUTOmt    |  TWO  9TOR£»    i    WOOD    NCAA  PINN 


Visitor  (at  fraternity) — You  boys  must  have  a 
lovely  time  here  all  together. 

Brother — Ya^a-as.  Just  like  a  great  big  con- 
genial poor  farm. — Puppet. 


WHY  NOT  CULTIVATE  IT? 

\\'hat  is  the  quality  which  makes  for  success? 
Why  do  some  people  make  themselves  known  and 
admired  wherever  they  go,  while  others,  of  equal 
personal  ability  receive  little  notice?  This  is  a 
problem  which  touches  every  one  of  us,  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  we  are  constantly  working.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  analyze  this  quality,  we  can- 
not find  a  term  adequate  to  describe  it.  So  let 
us  consider  it  further. 

Why  do  some  girls  stand  out  among  their  class- 
mates and  become  leaders,  while  others  remain 
insignificant,  unknown,  practically  a  minus  quan- 
tity ?  As  a  rule  they  are  not  more  intelligent,  or 
necessarily  better  equipped  in  health  or  ability. 
They  possess  that  indescribable  somlething. 

Some  girls,  upon  coming  to  college,  immediately 
plan  the  decorations  for  their  rooms.  In  an  almost 
incredibly  short  time  they  have  been  able  to  work 
wonders,  and  the  room  is  no  longer  a  "room", 
but  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
Naturally,  they  feel  pride  in  their  achievement, 
and,  as  a  result  it  looks  neat  and  tidy  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Other  girls  spend  several  weeks  in 
deciding^  how  they  will  arrange  the  room.  And, 
having  reached  this  momentous  decision,  spend  the 
first  semester  making  up  their  mlinds  to  do  it. 
By  the  time  the  second  semester  has  arrived  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  school  will  soon  be 
over,  so  it  is  really  not  much  use  to  do  it  now. 

We  have  the  girl  who  takes  time  to  make  friends, 
who  belongs  to  clubs,  and  who  has  many  social 
engagements,  and  still  maintains  a  good  standing 
in  her  classes,  while  another,  who  can  never  take 
the  time  to  develop  this  most  important  side  of  her 
life,  still  "just  can't  get  around  to  studying"  her 
lessons.  The  same  girl  is  of  the  type  who  dislike 
to  aid  in  any  social  function  which  her  class  may 
give,  and  who  never  serves  on  committees,  etc. 
She  is  capable  of  doing  so,  but  the  chairman, 
realizing  her  attitude,  hestitates  to  request  her  ser- 
vices, feeling  that  she  lacks  interest  and  initiative. 
She  would  exert  little  or  no  effort  to  make  the 
undertaking  a  success,  depending  upon  someone 
else  to  "put  it  over." 

But  especially  do  we  notice  the  girl  who  goes 
out  for  all  kinds  of  sports,  who  is  willing  to  come 
to  a  practice  whenever  possible;  the  girl  who  will, 
stand  by  her  class  for  anything — and  boost.  Not 
merely  accept,  but  do  something!  These  girls  are 
not  always  those  who  possess  the  most  ability. 
But  it  is  they  who  hold  up  their  class  reputation. 
Why?     W'hat  is  the  explanation? 

Some  call  it  enthusiasm,  somjC  call  it  ardor, 
others  speak  of  it  as  zeal.  And  some  just  call  it 
"pep."  But  describe  it  by  any  term  you  wish,  it 
all  refers  to  the  same  quality,  and  mjeans  the  same 
thing.— D.  A.,  '29. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   1927  W.   T.   A.  S.  G.  CONVENTION  AT  SMITH 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  W.  T.  A.  S.  G. 
held  at  Smith  'vnllege  from  November  tenth  to 
November  fourteentn.  ftrere  present  some  seventy 
delegates  representing  about  sixty  different  col- 
leges. The  convention  time  was  divided  among 
discussion  meetings,  lectures  and  social  affairs. 
All  lectures  were  followed  by  a  period  of  general 
discussion. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  from  two  to  four 
o'clock  Thursday  afternoon,  November  tenth.  At 
this  meeting  the  delegates  were  officially  wel- 
coraed  by  Mrs.  Scoles  of  Smith.  Then  followed 
an  address  by  President  Wooley  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  on  "The  Realm  of  Student  Government". 
She  said  that  anything  not  involving  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  a  college  should  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  students.  After  this  meeting  there 
was  a  tea  from  four  to  four-thirty  o'clock  at  which 
the  delegates  had  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted. Another  meetmg  was  then  held  from 
four-thirty  to  five-thirty  at  which  Mr.  Sidney  Fay 
of  the  Smith  faculty  spoke  on  various  phases  of  the 
college  curriculum. 

Thursday  evening  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all 
the  delegates.  At  si.x-fifteen  there  was  a  supper, 
followed  by  a  reception  and  an  amusing  entertain- 
ment by  the  Smith  students. 

Friday  morning  there  was  a  chapel  service  in 
Smith's  large  auditoriunx  After  this  service  there 
was  a  meeting  held  from  nine  to  eleven.  Mr. 
Bachelor  spoke  on  "The  Awakening  of  Group 
Consciousness."  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Student  Government  should  be  not  merely  a  sys- 
tem of  police  officers  but  a  system  in  which  each 
student  takes  individual  responsibility.  His  talk 
was  followed  by  an  hour  of  informal  discussion  in 
various   discussion  groups. 

At  one  o'clock  there  was  a  buffet  luncheon  after 
which  Mrs.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  spoke  on  politics 
and  the  necessity  of  having  the  thinking  class  of 
people  vote.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  whole  convention  program. 
This  was  a  motor  trip  through  the  beautiful  New 
England  country,  and  afterwards,  a  tea  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

Friday  evening  the  delegates  were  entertained 
at  a  formal  dinner  after  which  a  mem'ber  of  the 
Smith  faculty  gave  a  short  talk  on  "Student  Gov- 
ernment in   Elizabethian   Times." 

Saturday,  the  degelates  again  attended  chapel, 
this  service  being  followed  by  the  last  general  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock. 
The  theme  of  this  last  meeting  was  "Seeing  Be- 
yond College  Walls."  Two  very  interesting  and 
thought  inspiring  talks  were  given  at  this  meeting, 
one  on  the  need  for  periods  of  quiet  and  medita- 


tion in  college  life  and  the  other  on  the  importance 
of  woman  as  an  agent  for  world  peace. 

The  convention  was  officially  closed  with  a 
business  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the 
1929  W.  T.  A.  S.  G.  conference  will  be  held  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Ohio. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  meet  girls  from  var- 
ious types  of  colleges  all  over  the  United  States 
and  to  cormpare  with  them  college  problems  as 
well  as  to  exchange  with  them  ideas  and  ideals. 
It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  P.  C.  W.  measures 
well  in  such  comparison. 

.\lthough  the  conference  is  over,  all  who  at- 
tended it  are  convinced  that  its  influence  will  be 
felt  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  colleges  through- 
out our  country. 

It  would  be  hard  to  summarize  the  most  worth- 
while things  gained  from  this  convention,  but 
such  a  summary  should  include  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Inspiration  and  encouragement  to  try  out 
new  ideas. 

2.  A  feeling  of  fellowship  and  iniderstanding 
l^etween  students  of  different  colleges  as  well  as 
between  students  and  faculty.    ' 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  how  to  meet  and 
deal  \\ith  college  probleniis. 

MARY  CR.\WFORD, 
Student  Go\ernment  President 


CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices   Unequalled 


L'il    piccaninny 
Looks  just  like  his  poppy ; 
Don't  know  what  to  call  him, 
'Les   it's   Carbon   copy. — Octopus. 
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A  FIESTA  IN  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

We  had  just  come  from  a  long-drawn-out  dinner 
at  the  Samovar  and  wtre  sauntering  along  to- 
wards Washington  Square,  when  we  became  aware 
that  something  rather  unusual  was  going  on  not 
more  than  several  blocks  away.  When  we  came 
up  to  the  crowd,  we  remembered  that  this  was  the 
last  night  of  the  five-day  fiesta  held  in  honor  of 
some  one  of  the  saints  every  summer.  There  was 
a  long  procession  of  all  sorts  of  people  similar 
only  in  their  intensity  of  attitude  and  expression. 
Countless  women  with  their  feet  bare,  and  their 
long  hair  straggling  down  their  backs,  carrying 
along  wax  images  of  various  parts  of  the  body — 
feet,  ears,  hands  or  legs — which  were  to  be  blessed 
by  the  priest.  People  too  ill  to  get  to  the  church 
could  be  blessed  by  proxy.  Some  of  the  women 
had  walked  the  length  of  Manhattan,  doing  pen- 
ance for  something  or  other.  Many  wheeled 
feeble  babies  in  dilapidated  buggies. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  last  evening 
is  the  carrying  of  a  huge  structure  weighing  se- 
veral tons  and  requiring  about  sixty  men  to  bear 
the  weight.  This  one  was  a  conglomeration  of 
images,  banners,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  built 
up  into  one  huge  pyramid.  Paper  bills  of  all  de- 
nominations, from  one  dollar  up  to  fifty  were  pin- 
ned all  over,  and  gave  it  a  sort  of  scaley  appear- 
ance. 

The  whole  was  lit  by  candles,  bigger  than  the 
people  who  carried  thenl.  It  is  deemed  a  great 
honor  to  tug  one  around  during  an  entire  evening, 
and  then  deposit  it  before  the  altar  at  the  church. 

Seen  at  night,  the  fiestas  are  fascinating  and 
repelling  at  the  same  time.  They  are  peculiar 
spectacles  to  one  not  used  to  them,  and  not  know- 
ing the  people.  Old  Italian  friends  are  transform- 
ed for  the  time  being.  They  seem  to  lose  all  in- 
dividuality and  to  submerge  themselves  into  one 
rather  appalling  superstitious  consciousness.  On- 
lookers do  not  bother  them  in  the  least.  They 
seerm  utterly  oblivious  to  anything  but  the  emo- 
tional stimulus  of  the  images,  the  brass  bands,  and 
the  priests.  The  mellow  illumination  of  the 
candles  lends  the  scene  the  enchantment  of  some 
Middle  Age  legend. 

In  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun,  however,  the 
astonishing  gullibility  of  the  participants  comes 
out  in  all  its  pathos. 

Virginia  Ray  '28 
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Prof. — 'Tf  there  are  any  dumbbells  in  the  room, 
stand   up,   please." 

A  long  pause,  finally  a  lone  freshman  stands  up. 

"What,  do  you  consider  yourself  a  dumbbell?" 

"W'ell,  not  exactly  that,  sir,  but  I  hate  to  see  you 
•standing  all  alone !" — Voo  Doo. 


Billv — "I've  just  composed  a  new  song  for  you." 
Helen— "Oh,  Billy!     What  is  it?" 
Billy — "Fm  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry — But  Your 
Face  Is  Much  Cleaner  Now!" 

— Satyr 


"How  did  the  Smith  wedding  come  off?" 

"Fine  until  the  preacher  asked  the  bride  if  she'd 
obey  her  husband." 

"What  happened   then?" 

"She  replied.  'Do  you  think  I'm  a  nut?'  and  the 
groonik  who  was  in  a  sort  of  a  daze,  replied',  T  do." 
— Widow. 


"I'm  going  to  marry  a  pretty  girl  and  a  good 
cook." 

"You  can't.     That's  bigamy." — Brambler. 


He — I  love  you. 

She — Is  this  a  proposal,  promise,  insinuation, 
threat,  command,  hint,  expostulation,  inquiry,  or 
just  the  first  line  to  another  of  those  antique  jokes? 
—Froth. 
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Dependable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.       6222    Frankstown   Ave. 
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"Do  }  ou  file  your  fingernails?" 

"No.    After   1   cut  them  off  I   just   throw  them 
away." — O.  U. 


"Do  }'ou  play  golf.''" 

"Yes,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"Do  you  play  with  knickers?" 

"No;  only   with   white  people." — Yellow  Jacket. 


Call  Montrose   1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

S.   Negley   Ave.    and    P.    R.    R. 


"Where  ya  been?" 

"Playing  handball  with  one  of  my  profs." 

"Beat   him?" 

"No,  do  you  think   I'm  a   fool?" — Red   Cat. 


She — "I  wouldn't  think  of  marrying  such  an 
intellectual  monstrosity  and  physical  misfit  as  you 
are — you  numbskull!     Do  you  get  me?" 

He — "Well,  from  the  general  trend  of  your  con- 
versation,  I  should  judge  not." — Orange  Owl. 


Drunk   (stopping  street  car) — Say — this  car  go 
to   14th   street? 

Conductor — Yes. 

Drunk — \^■ell,  g'bye,     an'     God     blesh     you ! — 
Chaparral. 


\\'e  are  certain  that  the  famous  slogan  "They 
Shall  Not  Pass"  was  original  with  our  faculty. — 
M.I.T.  Voo  Doc. 


HiLAND    6900 

Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 
Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

ANS  MAN  N'S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East   Liberty 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    5+  '  Diamond   Market 

Telephone  Atlantic  39+9 
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GIRLS! 

What  would  make  a  more 
appropriate  Christmas  Gift 
for  your  friends,  than  our 
"Beautiful  Silk  Lingerie", 
and    "Coolie    Coats." 

Night  Gowns,  Dansant 
Sets,  Teddies,  Step-ins  and 
Bloomers  in  a  wide  and 
gorgeous  selection.  both 
tailored  and  fancy,  from 
$2.95  up,  at 

GRACE'S 

231    Oliver    Avenue 


The   Store    Whose    Gift:.    Are   Alu\iys   Different 
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'Everything  Good  to  Eat^ 


Private 

Fxchange 

Court 

•t940 
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IBRAHMSJI 
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6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 


We  cater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 


Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Tlie  *^ooklovers  Shop 

Montrose  9676 
223    South    Highland    Avenue 
''This  bookshof  is  a  rendezvous 

For  all  good  lit'rature  and  you'' 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing,  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 
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THE   TUTOR'S  JOB 

Harvard's  tutorial  system,  recognized  generally 
as  the  American  counterpart  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  plans,  and  the  goal  towards  which  many 
universities  in  this  country  are  working,  is  not  only 
different  from  the  British  plans,  but  is  not  meant 
to  approximate  them. 

This  was  explained  in  the  "Crimson"  by  Prof. 
R.  M.  ILaton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  tutors  in 
philosophy,  who  believes  that  the  lecture  system 
"must  continue  to  bear  the  load  of  imparting  in- 
formation, while  the  tutor  integrates  this  diverse 
hiaterial  and  aids  the  student  in  gaining  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  whole  field." 

In  contrast  to  the  function  of  the  Oxford  tutor 
who  prepares  his  student  for  examinations,  the 
I-Iarvard  plan  assumes  that  his  courses  give  the 
student  sufficient  infonnation  for  that,  leaving  the 
tutor  free  to  unify  the  knowledge  and  to  human- 
ize it. 

.  For  this  reason  Professor  Eaton  believes  the 
lecture  and  tutorial  systems  interdependent,  and 
regards  as  bad  the  possibilities  of  weakening  either. 
The  lecture  system  resulted  in  "written  exposition" 
whereas  the  tutorial  system  permits  "verbal  discus- 
sion of  the  field." 

Professor  Eaton  defines  the  function  of  the  tutor 
as  that  of  discovering  the  ''individuality  of  the  stu- 
dent, finding  his  main  interests,  and  then  arousing 
an  expression  of  those  ideas  by  which  knowledge 
becomes  a  living  jiart  of  the  students'  mental 
fiber." — New  Student. 


Telephone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 
Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

204    First  .Avenue  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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OXFORD  OBJECTS 

Anierican  universities,  sometimes  irked  by  in- 
congruities but  on  the  whole  happy  for  the  public- 
ity when  their  campuses  are  made  the  scenes  for 
motion  pictures  of  alleged  college  life,  or  filmed 
for  "educational  purposes,"  perhaps  will  wonder 
why  Oxford  is  up  in  arms  over  a  similar  situation. 

Oxford  is  to  be  filmed  "in  order  to  acquaint 
mankind  with  what  Oxford  stands  for;  what  Ox- 
ford is  and  has  been  ;  to  set  forth  in  moving  pic- 
tures the  essential  spirit  of  Oxford."  To  all  of 
which  "The  Isis"  answers  with  a  snort.  "There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  we,  who  at  the  moment  com- 
pose Oxford  and  all  that  is  in  it,"  says  the  editor, 
"should  allow  ourselves  to  he  depicted  as  the 
trumpery  actors  in  a  roseate  spectacle  for  colonial 
nincompoops."  "Isis,"  besides  having  a  constitu- 
tional objection  to  publicity,  is  pained  by  the 
scenario.  It  is  entitled  "The  City  of  Youth."  and 
based  on  a  book  written  by  a  woman — a  woman, 
mind  you,  writing  of  Oxford — about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  "a  sentimental  love  story  about  a  young 
don,  with  the  inevitable  ending  on  the  chancel 
steps."  And  that,  says  "Isis,"  is  not  Oxford  today. 
(  )f  course  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  "the  lat- 
est atrocity,"  but  the  voice  of  the  students'  hopes 
that  "if  we  have  been  the  first  to  protest,  we  shall 
not  be  the  last." — New  Student. 
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Christmas 
Greeting 
Cards  that 
are  difjerent 

Artistic 

Gift 

Wrapping 


Telephones 


(Atlantic   05  54 
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Colle's 

Beauty 


SKop 


ARONSON     BUILDING 

339  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


Telephone  Hihnd  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  Shop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


106    ShaJv   Ave 


Pittsburgh 


FRANK  &  SEDER 


Campus  Clothes 

for  Young  Women  and  Misses  who 
want  their  apparel  much  smarter, 
and  much  less  in  price. 

Coats,   Frocks 


Sweaters        Blouses        Shoes 

Hats  Fur  Coats 

Underthings 
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The  Luxury  of  Doing  Good 

Christmas   Seals   enable   one   to  paign  on  the  early  diagnosis  of 

enjoy  the  "luxury  of  doing  good."  tuberculosis    will    be    conducted 

They  have  become  the  thing  to  to  protect   the  health  of  every 

buy  at  Christmas  time.  individual  in  the  country. 

Christmas  Seals  finance  the 
work  of  the  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ations and  have  already  helped 
to  cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  in  half.    Next  year  a  cam- 


THB   NATIONAL,  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE* 


\J         \   '    ■^<— /  l_^  ' 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


VOLUME  7 


DECEMBER  16,  1927 


NUMBER   6 


MR.  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

NORTH  POLE 
Dear  Santa  Claus : 

By  the  time  you  get  to  Pittsburgh,  do  you  think 
you  will  have  squeezed  down  enough  chimneys  to 
massage  off  some  of  your  well — your  rotundity? 
If  you  are  really  just  like  your  pictures,  I'm  afraid 
you  won't  be  able  to  get  down  into  Woodland  Hall, 
and  that  is  the  biggest  fire  place  we  have.  Will 
you  please  let  us  know  soon,  and,  if  necessary, 
we'll  have  the  chimney  widened.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  ]>eing  overlooked.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
long  list  of  things  we'd  like,  but  we'll  give  you 
only  the  most  important. 

For  the  Senior,  a  spanking  machine ;  for  the 
Junior,  a  complete  set  of  demand  and  supply 
curves ;  for  the  Sophomore,  a  private  Archeological 
department  to  be  attached  to  her  boudoir,  and  for 
the  Freshman,  ten  packages  of  Kaufmann's  green 
note-book  paper. 


P.  C.  W. 

WOODLAND  ROAD 
December  16 

In  cold  weather,  the  trip  from  Berry  Hall  to 
Alpha  is  excruciating — could  you  arrange  a  sub- 
way, running  every  hour? 

Miss  MacKenzie  mentioned  something  about 
sound  proof  music  rooms — could  you  manage 
about  a  dozen  ? 

There  is  one  rather  personal  matter  that  we 
don't  quite  like  to  mention,  for  fear  of  offending 
some  people,  but  if  possible,  will  you  please  bring 
a  good  supply  of  different  shades  of  long  hair? 
The  ragged  suspense  isn't  fair  to  the  scenery. 

For  minor  details,  see  "Individual  Requests"  in 
card  inde.x. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely, 

Your  little  friend, 

P.  c.  w. 
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REVIEWS  SEASON'S  PLAYS 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  December  6th, 
John  Van  Druten,  young  English  critic  and  play- 
wright, loped  across  the  chapel  platform  and  (hav- 
ing been  duly  presented  by  Dr.  Doxsee)  spoke 
most  enlighteningly  concernmg  the  plays  of  the 
year. 

V^indicating  his  position  as  a  critic  of  the  drama, 
Mr.  Van  Druten  cited  two  most  amusing  incidents 
which  he  offers  as  prophetic  of  his  devotion  there- 
to :  A  year  or  so  ago  when  coming  out  of  an  anaes- 
thetic after  a  slight  operation — a  critical  moment 
when  unwary  mortals  are  only  too  prone  to  re^•eal 
the  hidden  secrets  of  the  soul — he  turned  to  his 
attendant  and,  instead  of  revealing  the  family 
skeleton,  said;  "Nurse,  there  is  a  line  in  Hamlet 
'whoever  would  have  thought  the  old  man  had 
so  much  blood  in  him'."  Again  he  tells  most  amus- 
ingly of  a  dream  in  which  he  asked  a  woman  whom 
he  was,  ostensibly,  about  to  marry  whether  or  not 
she  was  interested  in  the  drama.  She  replying  in 
the  negati\e  he  proceeded  to  assure  her  that  he 
himself  intended  to  spend  three  or  four  nights  a 
week  at  the  theatres.  And  that,  indeed,  has  been 
his  occupation. 

Mr.  Van  Druten  says  there  are  several  worth- 
while plays  running  this  winter  although  the 
season  is  rather  a  poor  one.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  types :  those  whose  chief  aim  is  entertain- 
ment; and  those  which  give  one  something  to  think 
about.  Of  the  former  he  mentions  'Burlesque' — 
portraying  a  burlesque  troupe  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life  and  featuring  the  smiling  face  and  the 
broken  heart — with  one  or  two  others  of  a  melo- 
dramatic nature. 

Passing  to  the  serious  plays  he  takes  up  Ibsen's 
"An  Enemy  of  the  People'  revived  by  Walter 
Hampden  and  forcefully  bringing  out  Ibsen's  un- 
derlying intent  as  expressed  by  Shaw  in  these 
words :  "I  came  to  call  not  sinners  but  the  righteous 
to  repentance".  The  drama  deals  with  a  fashion- 
able watering-place  which  lives  upon  the  revenue 
from  its  sprmgs  and  its  subsequent  reputation  as 
a  curative  resort.  A  local  doctor  discovers  that 
these  mineral  waters  are  not  only  not  beneficial 
but  are  positively  poisonous.  He  calls  upon  the 
townspeople  to  reveal  this  deleterious  condition; 
they,  however,  seeing  their  own  ruin  ahead  shirk 
the  revelation  and  ultimately  declare  the  insistent 
doctor  an  enemy  of  the  people.  Here  Ibsen  in  his 
usual  fashion  makes  the  theatre  a  platform  from 
which  to  preach. 

Galsworthy,  likewise,  in  'Escape'  airs  his  pet 
grievance  against  the  English  judicial  system. 
He  presents  Leslie  Howard  as  an  escaped  convict 
knocking  at  successive  doors.  Mr.  Van  Druten 
says :  "Galsworthy  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed. He  takes  the  part  of  the  dog  against  the 
man,  the  weasel  against  the  dog,  the  chicken 
against    the    weasel,    the    chickweed    against    the 


chicken,  and  whatever  the  chickweed  preys  upon 
against  the  chickweed".  He  points  out  that  in  this 
play  the  problem  is  really  not  "What  would  you 
do  if  an  escaped  convict  came  to  your  door?"  but 
''W'hat  would  you  do  if  Mr.  Leslie  Howard,  polish- 
ed English  gentleman  came  to  your  door?"  The 
crime  of  the  man  is  merely  that  of  one  who  has 
had  bad  luck  brought  about  through  the  defense 
of  impure  womanhood — to  save  the  woman  from 
arrest  he  strikes  an  officer  and  accidentally  kills 
him.  After  eleven  scenes  of  refuge  seeking  the 
convict  comes  to  a  church  and,  while  the  Vicar 
hesitates,  hides  himself.  When  the  police  arrive 
the  Vicar  temporizes  and  the  pursued  emerges  from 
his  haven  to  save  the  priest  from  perjuring  him- 
self. Galsworthy  presents  this  telling  last  line — 
"It's  the  decency  in  yourself  you  can't  escape 
from".  .  The  last  two  scenes  lift  and  ennoble  the 
play  which  is  not,  as  some  of  Galsworthy's  dramas 
are  charged  with  being,  propaganda  for  murderers. 
Mr.  Van  Druten  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  play  as 
presenting  the  idea  of  some  decency  within  our- 
selves  from   which  we  carmot  escape. 

In  'Porgy',  adapted  from  Mr.  Heyward's  novel, 
is  found  a  blending  of  the  opera,  the  negro  spirit- 
ual, and  the  drama — a  perfect  rhythm  of  light,  mo- 
tion, and  color,  whose  success  and  charm  may  be 
attributed  fully  as  much  to  the  producer  as  to  the 
playwright.  Other  performances  touched  upon 
were  'The  Plow  and  the  Stars,'  a  piece  by  an  Irish 
ex-bricklayer,  a  jumble  of  farce  and  tragedy, 
breaking  all  rules  with  amazing  success.  A  play 
written  from  the  heart,  full  of  a  wealth  of  death, 
horror,  disaster,  and  sudden  humor  at  incongruous 
moments.  'Interference'  a  thing  which  has  been 
done  hundreds  of  times  before,  old-fashioned  and 
threadbare ;  'The  Letter'  an  up-to-the-minute  1927 
meiodrama  with  Katherme  Cornell,  champagiie, 
and  precarious  situations. 

The  address  ended  with  a  brief  review  of  'Ham- 
let' and  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  in  modern  ver- 
sions and  with  up-to-date  accessories.  The  speaker 
retails  to  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Hamlet,  a  college 
boy  like  himself  carrying  a  snap-shot  of  his  father 
in  his  vest-pocket,  and  conversing  with  a  modern 
mother  ;  Katerina  traveling  in  a  broken-down  Ford 
and  her  husband  waited  upon  by  a  typical  East- 
Side  tailor.  The  plays  were  extremely  entertaining 
and  much  more  appealing  to  the  present  day  thea- 
tre-goer than  the  old  antiquated  versions,  Mr.  Van 
Druten  affirms.  He  himself  found  them  excep- 
tionally pleasing. 

In  closing  Mr.  V.  D.  quoted  I.  C.  Squire  who 
pictures  himself  in  relation  to  his  art,  as  making 
an  uproar  like  a  tin  whistle  when  he  would  aspire 
to  sound  as  a  trumpet.  Mr.  Van  Druten  wishes 
he,  too,  were  a  trumpet  instead  of  a  tin  whistle — 
God  knows  why ! 

For  our  part  we  would  remark  that  Mr.  Van 
Druten  has  a  very  pleasing  voice;- one  might  say, 
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a  caressing  tone,  and  a  charming-  English  accent. 
He  is  very  young,  very  much  at  ease,  and  drapes 
himself    over  the    reader's    desk   with    admirable 


grace. 


CHRISTMAS   CHAPEL  SERVICE 

On  Wednesday,  December  14th  a  very  lovely 
Christmas  service  vi'as  held  in  the  Chapel.  Dr. 
Percy  Kammerer  gave  a  most  interesting  address 
and  there  was  special  singing  by  Anna  Laura  Cree 
and  Jane  Edwards.  The  program  aptly  imparted 
the  atmosphere   of  Christmas. 

Order  of  Service 

Prelude— The  Holy  Night Dndley-IUick 

■'There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field. 
Kee])ing  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night." 
Alice  Goodell 

Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing Hynm  3 

Invocation President   Coolidge 

Carol— The  Eirst  Noel Hymn  120 

Scripture President  Coolidge 

Solo — The  \'irgin's  Slumber  Song Reger 

O  Holy  Night.. .'. Adams 

Anna  Laura  Cree 

Address Rev.  Percy  (i.  Kammerer,  Ph.D- 

.\ntheni — Sing  and  Rejoice George  P.  Nevin 

Incidental  Solo Miss  Pane  Edwards 

Glee  Club 
Carols — 

The  Advent Hymn  104 

Silent  Night Hymn  124 

Benediction 

Recessional Hynm   131 

Postlude — Christmas   March Merkel 

AJice  Goodell 


ADDITIONS   TO   LIBRARY 

Seventy-seven  titles  of  fiction  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  recently.  Among- the  authors  repre- 
sented are  Wells,  Bennett,  Gather,  Dreiser,  Cabell, 
Hergesheimler.  Sinclair  Lewis,  James  Stephens, 
Mrs.  \A'harton,  George  Moore,  Crane,  Barrie,  Gals- 
worthy, Maugham,  Conrad  and  Tarkington. 

These  books  may  be  taken  home.  The  library 
hours  for  borrowing  books  are  from  8 :30  to  5  :00 
daily  except  Saturday  when  thev  are  from  8:30 
to  12:30. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  worth   investigating! 


OMEGA 


Mrs.  Arthur  Ray  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  "The 
History  of  Bookbinding"  at  the  meeting  of  Omega, 
November  30.  She  displayed  a  number  of  beau- 
tifully bound  books,  many  of  which  were  her  own 
work.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  including  a 
number  of  visitors. 


THE   CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

Weihnachts-Feier 

Am  zehnten  Dezember 

Um  acht  Uhr 

In  der  Kapelle 

Eor  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  experts  in 
German,  we'll  explain  that  this  was  the  invitation 
to  the  Junior-Freshman  Christmas  Party,  on  Sat- 
urday, December  10.  As  you  may  guess,  it  was 
a  German  party,  and  an  unusually  lovely  one. 

As  the  guests  entered,  Ruth  Smith  played  a 
num'ber  of  beautiful  selections  on  the  organ.  Soon 
the  faint  sound  of  singing  was  heard,  and  all  grew 
silent  as  the  carolers  descended  from  the  top  of 
the  l)uilding,  and  circled  around  the  chapel. 

The  first  number  on  the  delightful  program  was 
a  German  Eolk  dance,  executed  with  great  skill  by 
twelve  Freshmen.  Following  this,  Sarah  Cecil,  in 
peasant  costume,  sang  "Cantique  Noel",  with  an 
obligato  accompaniment  by  Lois  Whitesell.  -An- 
other most  interesting  musical  number  was  a  X3do- 
phone  solo,  "The  Holy  City",  by  \'irginia  Seaver 

A  dramatization  of  the  familiar  story,  "Why 
the  Chimes  Rang"  was  presented.  In  the  cast  were 
Catherine  Crawford,  Betty  MacCall,  Catherine 
AlacCloskey,  luhel  Getty,  Elinor  Orr,  and  Norma 
Peterson. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  of  the  Faculty  Gifts 
by  Kris  Kingle.  These  were  exceedingly  clever 
and  jolly  old  Kris  Kingle  carried  off  his  perform- 
ance with  great  success. 

Ginger  cookie  men,  ice  cream,  and  Christmas 
candy  made  a  fine  finish   for  a   fine  party. 


FAERIE 


Are  there  any  fairies  ? 
(Yes,  there  have  been. 

But  there  aren't  any  more). 

And  where  can  you  find  them  ? 
Under  the  eaves — 

(I  mean  you  once  could  have). 

All  about  fairies 
How  do  I  kno-W? 

I  loved  a  fay  once. 
Long  ago. 

How  have  I  lost  her? 

Faith  I  belied : 
I  frowned  upon  her 

And  she  died. 

Where  did  I  put  her? 

Under  the  snow ; 
All  the  tall  pine  trees 

Mourn,  bent  low. 
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SENIOR  PLAY   CHOSEN 

The  Seniors  have  already  completed  the  work  of 
choosing  their  Senior  play.  Wednesday  evening, 
December  7.  they  had  a  feed  in  the  den,  and  "a 
meeting  in  Room  A,  to  hear  the  reviews  of  five 
plays  selected  by  the  Play  Committee  from  a  list 
of  plays  chosen  by  Miss  Kerst. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of  Chairman 
Margaret  McCowan,  Helen  Parkins,  Virginia  Ray, 
Laura  Louise  Canfield  and  Josephine  Pyle,  re- 
viewed "Beau  Brummel,"  by  Clyde  Fitch;  Gold- 
smith's "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" ;  "You  Never  Can 
Tell,"  by  Bernard  Shaw;  "Dear  Brutus,"  by  Barrie, 
and  "Little  Women." 

In  a  final  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate 
"Little  Women"  and  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  leav- 
ing for  the  final  vote  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
"Beau  Brummel"  and  "Dear  Brutus." 

On  Friday,  December  9,  a  class  vote  was  taken 
and  "Dear  Brutus"  is  now  officially  named  as  the 
final  choice.     It  will  be  given  next  year. 


OUR   PRESIDENT   HONORED 

President  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  has  this  week 
received  the  announcement  of  her  election  as  an 
honorary  member  into  the  Zeta  Chapter,  Mass- 
achusetts, of-  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
America. 


E-D-I-T-O-R-I-A-L 


CONCERNING  CHRISTMAS 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  Christmas — berry-dotted  holly,  waxen 
mistletoe,  moonlight  upon  snow,  broken  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  and  so  on.  It  is  a  time  when  the 
young  look  forward,  open  doors  and  surreptitious- 
ly examine  forbidden  packages ;  a  time  when  the 
old  are  wont  to  open  less  substantial  portals  and 
dwell  upon  fir-scented  recollections  of  other  Christ- 
mases  therein.  It  is  the  time  of  year  when  every- 
one suffers  some  emotional  reaction  to  that  holi- 
day infectiousness,  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Even 
the  immune  college  girl  is  affected. 

She  has  by  now  overcome  the  inability  of  the 
young  to  regard  Christmas  as  anything  other  than 
a  special  sort  of  surprise  package ;  on  the  other 
hand  she  has  not  yet  (let  us  hope)  reached  that 
stage  when  Yuletide  becomes  an  occasion  for  look- 
ing back  and  planting  shadow  Christmas  trees  in 
parlors  where  they  are  strangely  out  of  place. 
'Christmas  to  her  is  not  a  time  for  looking  into 
future  or  past  boxes — it  is  a  time  of  forgetfulness ! 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  academic  year — behold, 
two  weeks  of  riotous  release.  A  breathing  space 
wherein  one  may  drown  simultaneously  the  diffi- 
culties of  philosophy  and  of  practice  teaching; 
two  weeks  when  one  may  literally  cease  that  la- 
borious process  of  attempting  to  think  and  suffer 
no  inore  mortal  pangs  than  those  resulting  from 
over-eating.  Christmas  hath  all  the  charm,  all  the 
potency  of  oblivion  for  the  brain-befuddled  student. 
Then  she  may  tumble  her  books  into  her  bureau 
drawers,  turn  her  back  on  the  ascendency  of  steps 
and  judiciously  try  a  new  lip-stick  devoting  her 
whole  attention  thereto — something  which  she  has 
not  done  since  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  For 
days  together  she  may  eschew  rising  bells  and 
dinner  gongs  (provided  the  family  is  agreeable). 
She  may  end  the  old  year  with  fitting  celebration 
and  escort  in  the  new  with  grape  juice  to  her  heart's 
desire. 

It  will  pall  ?  Of  course.  Therein  lies  its  merit. 
Vacation  will  leave  its  feasted  collegians  rejuve- 
nated, redeemed,  reduced  once  more  to  that  physi- 
cal and  mental  ennui  which  undiluted  pleasure  and 
the  pursuit  thereof  bestow :  we  shall  be  content  to 
seek  again  in  Browning  and  the  Bible  Dictionary 
a  renewed  twang  of  purposefulness,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  through  strict  observance  of  rules 
and  regulations  dissipate  that  physical  lassitude 
occasioned  by  the  keeping  of  early  hours. 

Christmas  is  to  the  school  year  what  the  modern 
Sunday  is  to  the  week — a  stopping-off  place  with- 
out too  much  prayer.  Certainly,  a  God-send  to  the 
poor  student. 
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THE  MUSICAL  POWDER  BOX 

Blue  or  silver,  green  or  gold,  shadowy  hued, 
polished  of  surface,  miniature  lady  on  dainty 
cover — the  musical  snuff-box  must  share  its  glory ! 
Lift  the  lid  and  a  tinkling  tune  ensues ;  replace  it — 
all  is  silent.  Perhaps  the  Pompadour  had  one  on 
her  boudoir  table,  or  was  it  Marie  Antoinette? 
Mayhap  'tis  but  a  present  day  invention  but  it  hath 
an  antique  favor. 

Yea,  verily,  the  Christmas  market  offers  allur- 
mg  possibilities  including  a  new  Ford  and  a  Musi- 
cal Powder  Box. 


THE   DJINK    OF  PITTSBURGH 

The  Djinn  of  Pittsburgh  looks  down  through 
the  smoke  on  us,  his  little  mist-dwellers.  Half  of 
our  days  the  clouds  overcast  our  skies,  and  when 
the  sun  does  shine,  it  merely  half  glows  through 
a  halo  of  smoke.  The  sun  means  little  to  the 
Djinn  that  rules  us.  He  drives  as  ruthlessly 
through  steel  gray  rain  and  sweltering  heat.  In- 
dustry has  no  time  for  weather — for  feeling — for 
sympathy.  Industry  has  only  time  for  work — 
work.  Relentless,  he  hovers  in  the  smoke  above 
our  chimneys,  we  see  his  grim  face  for  an  instant. 
He  is  gone.  His  eyes  are  cold  gray  like  the  lights 
on  his  rivers,  his  breath  is  as  blasting  as  the  heat 
from  his  furnaces,  his  hand  is  iron,  guiding,  watch- 
ing, ready  with  swift  retribution  for  the  transgres- 
sion of  his  laws.  No  simpering,  weak-willed  Djinn 
— this.  He  has  stolen  the  lamp  from  his  Aladdin. 
He  rules  alone,  majestic,  heartless,  crushing  the 
frailness  of  humanity  in  the  jaws  of  his  great  ma- 
chine. The  Djinn  looks  down  through  the  mists 
and  a  sardonic  grin  twists  his  face  into  a  living 
skull.  And  we,  bowing  before  .him,  cry  in  our  lit- 
tle voices,  "Hail,  Pittsburgh,  long  live  the  Djinn!" 
— Margaret  Wooldridge.  '29. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THE 
PENNSYLVANIAN 
(It  pays  the  PENNSYLVANIAN) 
Please  bring  in  that  ad  you  promised  us,  and 
don't  keep  us  in  suspense  any  longer. 

If  you  know  of  any  prospective  advertiser,  try 
your  charms  on  him. 

Have  you  tried  your  poor  father  or  your  rich 
uncle?    ?    ?    ?    ?  5 


JAPANESE  HOKKUS 
Far-away  Oaks 

Black  feather  stitching  on  the  edge  of  the  sky — 
on  the  setting  sun. 

Pittsburgh 

Smokestacks  instead  of  trees;  people  with  grey 
faces  ;  soot  on  my  tooth-brush. 

Fog 

A  great  white  owl  floats  noiselessly  down  from 
the  headlands  to  linger  above  the  flats. 

Silence 

The    white    fox    stands    with    lifted    paw    in    the 
Arctic  twilight. 

Sarcasm 

A  spark  of  blue  steel — a  flash  of  pain — a  memory 
that  refuses  to  forget. 

Death 

A  slim  canoe  shoots  the  rapids  into  the  adven- 
turous waters  of  a  new  country. 

White  Smoke  from  a  Train 

Soft  chiffon  of  a  wedding  veil   sifting  in  frag- 
ments through  reminiscing  fingers. 

Dead  Trees 

Mouldy  bread  crusts  fed  to  the  whimpering  ele- 
ments— starveling  beauty. 

Rain 

Thin  splashings  of  old  grey  silk,  on  a  cobweb 
broom,  governed  b\'  a  purposeful  hand. 

Innocence 

Gauzy  butterfly  wings  tickling   a  bashful  daisy 
growing  in  the  sun. 

Summer  Afternoon  on  a  Country  Club  Porch 

Tinkling  glass,  orchid  ladies,  light  laughter,  veils 
of  cigarette  smoke. 

Dead  Sumac  Blossom 

( irim    little    Intlian,    grip    tikhetly    your    slender 
branch — hold  your  pointed  cap. 

A  Baby's  Grave 

Endless  cup  for  tears — tears  that  fall  in  sorrow 
— tears  that  dry  in  loss. 

Futility 

A  great  black  moth  scorching  its  velvet  wings  in 
the  alluring  candle-light. 

English  7-S 
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NAVY  DEFEATS  ARMY,  7-2 

Monday  afternoon,  December  5th,  proved  a  gala 
and  exciting  time  for  lovers  of  hockey.  The  gods 
must  have  held  a  council  and  decided  to  chain  up 
the  sender  of  rain  and  snow,  for  one  could  not  have 
desired  or  enjoyed  a  more  wonderful  day  to  play 
the  match  between  the  two  honorary  hockey  teams 
chosen  by  the  Athletic  Board.  Dtiring  the  past 
years,  the  board  had  selected  only  one  honorary 
hockey  team  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  year, 
the  procedure  has  been  changed  somewhat.  Two 
honorary  teams  have  been  chosen,  which  con- 
tested, not  for  any  class  honor — for  the  teams 
consisted  of  members  from  every  class — but  for 
the  real  sportsmanship  of  the  thing,  plus  the  fun 
and  enthusiasm  not  only  of  the  teams  but  of  the 
audience  as  well.  And  the  audience  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated.    It  was  great ! 

Scorekeepers — Frances  Reeder,  Sara  Johnson. 

Timekeepers — Betty  Rial,  Mary  King. 

Referees — Miss  Jewell,  Miss  Hartnian. 

Audience — Those  who  wore  the  blue  and  gold 
colors,  those  who  wore  the  black  and  gold,  and 
those  who  wore  them  all. 

Extras — Two  goats  (^one  vicious,  the  other  too 
young  to  know  better),  and  some  dogs. 

The  mule  balked  at  the  last  moment  and  refused 
to  attend. 

Army  Team  Navy  Team 

Mary  Lou  Succop  (capt)  Mary  Kolb  (capt.) 

Bobbye  Blomberg  Vartanouch  Paranakian 

Evelyn  Newton  Margaret  Post 

Naomi  Bowser  Mary  De  Motte 

Winifred  Hartman  Florence  Brown 

Hilda  Gustafson  Evelyn  Thompson 

Tilly  Graham  Rachel  Carson 

IMargaret  Wooldridge  Dorothy  Floyd 

Lucilla  Scribner  Eleanor  Bartberger 

Margaret  Jefferson  Betty  Jenkins 

Doris  Bushnell  Leone  Stitzenger 

Subs  Subs 

Marcella  Murray  Frances  Fulton 

Ethel  Getty  Dorothy  Appleby 

Fleeting  views  of  first  quarter. 

The  author  was  distracted  by  the  goat,  who  in- 
sisted on  being  too  near.  Hence,  only  the  impor- 
tant moves  were  noticed. 

Teams  take  their  places  on  the  field  of  battles, 
each  determined  to  keep  its  mascot  from  the  other, 
other. 

Silence  as  the  centers  bully.  Ground,  sticks, 
ground,  sticks,  ground,  sticks — 

Vartanouch  takes  ball  down  the  field. 


In  a  short  space  of  time,  Navy  makes  a  goal. 

1-0! 

Ball  near  goal. 

25-yard  line. 

Ball  near  goal  again. 

Ball  runs  through  Bartberger's  legs,  reaching 
right  wings,  who  clash. 

Sighs  of  anger. 

Navy  makes  goal. 

Score,  2-1  Navy. 
Second  Quarter 

Ball  makes  its  way,  hard  and  fast,  toward  Miss 
Hartman,  but  she  just  manages  to  hop  out  of  the 
way. 

Goal!     3-1  Navy. 

Oh  !    All !    Come  on.  Army  ! 

Play  intercepted.  Dogs,  goats  and  children  run 
across  the  field. 

Half.    Score.  3-1  Navy. 
Third  Quarter 

Audience  is  tense.  Sailors  remove  their  caps. 
Soldiers  put  back  their  hair  over  their  ears. 

Whistle  blows. 

Tennis  match  carried  on  with  hockey  ball  and 
sticks. 

Cries  of  "Take  it  down  the  field!" 

Nobody  does. 

.Goal!    Navy  4-1. 

Goal!   Navy  5-1. 

Clean  ball  put  in  field. 

Quarter. 
Last  Quarter 

There  is  still  plenty  of  daylight,  ten  minutes  to 
play,  and  another  white  ball.     Let's  go ! 

Centers  bully. 
,  Ball  rolls  out.     A  dog  very  kindly  bites  into  it. 

Rah !    Army !    Goal !    6-2  now. 

The  goat's  anger  is  unleashed,  and  he  bumps 
into  Rosen. 

Ball  near  goal — but 

Near  goal  again,  and  Navy  makes  it. 

Whistle.    Quarter.    Game.    Navy  wins,  7-2. 


DRAMATIC    CLUB 

CERCLE    FRANCAIS 

The  Cercle  Francais  held  its  Christmas  party  in 
Woodland  Hall,  December  7.  After  the  singing  of 
French  Christmas  carols,  Vartanouch  Paranakian 
told  of  Christmas  customs  as  she  knew  them  in 
Constantinople.  Miss  Fitz-Randolph  sang  three 
lovely  solos.  Her  accompanist  was  Mr.  Johnston, 
organist  at  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  the  program,  each  member  received  a  gift, 
and  delicious,  refreshments  were  served. 
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CHAMPION  HOCKEY  TEAM 


Team. 

Champions  at  that !  Third  year,  too  !  They  de- 
feated the  Seniors  in  the  final  game  of  the  series.  A 
good  game.  Did  you  see  it  ?  The  players  are,  left 
to  right ;   front  row*,  Mary    De    Motte,    Margaret 


W  (.)()l(lri(lg"e,  Mar\'  Louise  Succop.  Marv  Kolb, 
Betty  MacColl ;  standing,  Anna  Miller,  Evelyn 
Thompson,  Ethel  Getty,  Dorothy  Appleby,  cap- 
tain. Peg  Pacella,  Margaret  Constans,  Lois  White- 
sell,  Rachel  Carson  and  Leone  Stitzinger. 


Y.  W.   C.  A.  NEWS 

The  Y.  W.  meeting  of  November  29th  was  dra- 
matic in  character.  Catherine  Owen  read  O'scar 
Wilde's  inspiring  story,    'The  Happy  Prince." 

The  next  meeting,  which  occurred  on  December 
6th,  dealt  with  music.  Margaret  Wooldridge,  as 
presiding  officer,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  instruments  from  Biblical 
times.  Amelica  Lockhard  and  Henrietta  Spelsburg 
gave  vocal  solos.  Lois  Whitesell  played  a  violin 
solo.  Sara  Friedman  was  pianist  for  all  three 
soloists. 

On  December  13th,  Y.  W'.  held  its  Christmas 
program  in  the  Berry  Hall  drawing  room.  This 
meeting  was  an  informal  affair.  Two  main  fea- 
tures were  singing  by  the  Y.  ^^^  choir  and  a  read- 
ing by  Anne  Louis  Blessing. 


An  event  of  unusual  interest  is  the  Student 
Volunteer  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  at  De- 
troit from  December  28  to  January  2.  This  con- 
vention will  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  world's 
needs  in  the  light  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Margaret 
Wooldridge  has  been  appointed  as  a  delegate.  We 
know  that  she  will  be  an  able  representative. 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

Ethel  Hook  '26  was  married  on  November  26, 
to  Mr.  Walter  F.  Irvin  of  Pittsburgh. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Morey,  class  advisor  to  1925,  w-as 
married  December  3,  to  Mr.  Leslie  N.  Crichton. 
They  expect  to  live  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  for  a'  luncheon  in 
honor  of  the  class  of  1927,  at  the  Congress  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  408  Penn  Avenue  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 31. 

^        =i=        ^ 

The  class  of  1925  are  planning-  to  have  a  class 
reunion  on  December  27.  It  will  take  the  form 
of  a  luncheon,  and  will  also  be  held  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Women's  Clubs. 

^  ^  ^ 

Helen  Irwin  '27  gave  a  recital  at  the  Sharpsburg 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday,  December  2. 


Miss  Coolidge  spoke  at  our  Christmas  \'esper 
service,  December  11th,  on  "Giving  Oneself". 
There  was  music  by  Mrs.  Rockwell  and  a  duet  by 
Amelia  Lockard  and  Martha  Eversman. 
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FACULTY  NEWS 

On  November  30th,  a  group  of  the  faculty  who 
had  known  Mrs.  Miller,  former  alumnae  trustee, 
drove  to  Sewickley  to  attend  a  tea  given  by  her 
daughter.  Miss  Catherine  Miller.  The  faculty 
members  were :  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Marks,  Miss 
Brownlee,  Miss  Ely,  Miss  Meloy,  Miss  Kerst,  Miss 
Stuart,  and  Miss  Borland. 

*  *     * 

On  Deceml)er  7th  at  2  :30,  in  the  Exhibition  Hall 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  all  women  mem()ers 
of  the  faculty  and  wives  of  the  members  were 
guests  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Women's  Clul) 
of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

^  ^  ^ 

Over  the  week-end  of  December  3rd,  Mr.  Kinder 
went  hunting  for  big  game  in  the  central  part  of 

the  state. 

*  *     * 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was    held   on    Wednesday,    December   7th.      The 
Board  expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  regarding 
present  and  future  problems  of  the  College. 
^     ^     ^ 

Miss  Coolidge  will  lie  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Christmas   Holiday   luncheon  given   by   the   Smith 


FRANK  &  SEDER 


^ 


Charming  gift  wares,  such  as 
Negligees,  Lingerie,  Slippers, 
and  all  the  lovely  costume  ac- 
cessories including  Bags,  Scarfs, 
Gloves  and  Hose,  that  will  de- 
light your  closest  friends. 


^ 


College  Club  on  December  27th.  This  is  their  an- 
nual luncheon  at  which  the  undergraduates  are 
entertained  by  alumnae  of  Smith  College. 


Attending  conferences  during  the  Christmas  va- 
cation are:  Mr.  Kinder,  Dr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Meloy, 
Miss  Flinn  and  Miss  Goodell. 


REINDEERS    DISPUTE 

Dasher  kicking  white 
Snow-flakes  in  the  air, 

Said  he  wished  Christmas 
Wasn't  everywhere. 

Dancer  agreeing. 

Gave  his  head  a  toss. 

Said  that  he  preferred 
Snooping  for  moss. 

Cupid  cleaning  spots 

Splashed  on  pointed  hoofs, 
Said  he  detested 

Unstable  roofs. 

Prancer  admiring 

Cupid's  white  horn, 
Pronounced  the  custom 

Really  outworn. 

Comet  holding  court 

On  an  iceberg  raft, 
Nose-ily  dreaded 

Aeroplanes  on  aft. 

Vixen  responding, 

Gave  a  twin  snort. 
Said  her  health  couldn't  stand 

Laborious  sport. 

Donder  said  (as  he 

Doughtily  kissed  her), 

Maybe  'twould  be  well 
To  ask  the  mister. 

Blitzen  emerging 

Out  of  private  pen. 
Thought  the  decision 

Was  up  to  them. 

Maintained  Santa  Claus, 

Jovial  old  sage, 
Shouldn't 

be 

going 

down 
Chimneys  at  his  age. 
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DETROIT   STUDENT   CONVENTION 

The  Missionary  enterprise,  like  a  good  saddle 
mule,  has  been  kicked  and  beaten  so  much  that 
we're  beginning  to  believe  it's  either  hopelessly 
dumb,  or  else  deserves  an  epic  on  its  humility  and 
patience  and  willingness  to  serve.  It's  a  favorite 
editorial  diversion  to  jump  on  the  enterprise  with 
both  feet,  and  give  it  an  additional  kick  in  the  eye 
before  walking  away.  More  mud  has  been  flung 
at  the  foreign  missionary  than  at  anyone,  except 
perhaps  a  presidential  candidate  or  the  King  of 
England  in  Chicago. 

Still,  men  who  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
world  conditions  go  on  making  such  remarks  as — 
"If  Christian  Missions  fail  the  rest  of  us  had  better 
close  up  shop.  The  Missionary  program  repre- 
sents the  mxDst  successful  enterprise  for  the  recla- 
mation of  mankind  that  the  modern  world  has  ever 
seen.  V\'e  cannot  dispense  with  that  program." 
(David  Lloyd-George),  and — "Jesus  has  exercised 
more  influence  on  human  history  than  any  other 
personality — the  missionaries  have  the  right  idea. 
They  go  to  the  foundations  and  provide  those  in- 
tellectual, physical,  moral  and  religious  benefits 
upon  which  alone  anv  true  civilization  can  be 
built."  ( Henrv  Morgenthau — U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  1913-1926). 

At  Detroit  this  winter,  December  28  to  January 
1,  four  thousand  students  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  come  together  to  frankly  discuss 
the  whole  business.  If  we  are  somewhat  disgusted 
with  the  sort  of  a  world  we  have  now — if  we  think 
it  can  ever  be  molded  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire 
— what  about  this  project  of  foreign  mission  which 
is  so  widely  discussed,  so  important  a  factor  in 
present  world  development  ?  Alust  it  be  discarded  ? 
Can  it  be  improved  in  certain  respects?  Can  it  be 
made  more  effective  by  changing  the  political, 
racial,  and  economjc  attitudes  in  this  country  which 
are  not  thoroughly  Christian?  Can  the  elements 
of  propaganda  be  removed  from  the  missionary  ap- 
proach, and  sound  psychological  principles  ad- 
hered to  ? 

All  such  questions  may  not  be  answered  at  De- 
troit but  it  is  expected  that  students  will  come 
willing  to  think  seriously  about  them  and  frankly 
air  their  views.  Many  foreign  students  and  na- 
tional leaders  will  be  present  at  Detroit.  It  will 
probably  be  the  largest  and  most  representative 
student  gathering  held  on  the  continent  during  this 
student  generation. 


I.  R.  C. 


The  International  Relations  Club  held  a  short 
informal  meeting  Wednesday,  November  20,  at 
4 :00,  in  Berry  Hall  drawing  room.  After  an  im- 
portant business  meeting.  Elizabeth  Davidson  read 
a  paper  on  International  Relations, 


STOEBENER'S 

Defendable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.       6222    Frankstown    .Ave. 
East   Liberty,   Pittsburgh 


SKadyside  Cream 

Is  guaranteed  to  whip  and  to  try  it  phone 
Hiland  4800 


d^ 


Shadyside  Milk  Co, 

"Finest  Dairy  Products" 


GIRLS 


Our  Christmas  collection 
of  underwear  is  the  talk 
ci  the  town. 

There    is    a    reason  : 

We  liave  the  most  gorg- 
eous slppins,  dansant 
sets.  teddies,  nigthies. 
cooHe  jackcis.  scarfs. 
handl:erchiets.  and  hose 
at  prices  to  suit  all;  the 
variety  and  value  is  in- 
compa'."able. 

Our  Xew  Spring  Dresses 
aud  Hats  have  arrived 
and  we  are  sure  you 
will   all   love   them  : 

Wishing  a  Merry 
Christmas  to   All 


GRACE'S 


231    Oliver    .\venue 
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"Everything  Good  to  Eat' 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 


m 


IBRAHMS^ 


MM 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

We  filter  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  deliver\"  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Tlie  Booklovers'  Shop 

Montrose  9676 

22"!    South   Highland   Avenue 
Books  for  Christmas! 

Unusual  Cards! 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    5+  Diamond   Market 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


Telephone  Hilan.l  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  Shop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


1 06    Shadv   Avenue 


Pittsburgh 


Father's  Version. 

Christmas  conies,  but  once  a  year's  enough. 

— Judg-e. 


"Watch  our  smoke"  is  confidentially  believed  to 
be  a  saying  original  w^ith  Pittsburgh. 

— Pitt  Panther. 


First  Eskimo — "How  did  you  like  your  Christ- 
m:as?" 

Second  Eskimo — "It  was  swell.  Those  were  the 
best  caiidles  I  ever  ate."  — Life. 


First  Italian  Child — "Who  is  this  guy  Santa 
Claus  they  talk  so  much  about?" 

Secoi^d  Ditto — ^"Why  don't  you  know?  It's 
Mussolini."  — Life. 


Willie — "What  makes  you  so  uneasy  ?     Is  your 
conscience  troubling  you??" 

Gillis —  'No,  it's  my  winter  underwear." 

— Boston  Transcript. 


If  a   burglar   should  break   in   the   cellar   would 
the  coal  shoot? 

No,  but  the  kindlin"  would.  — O.  U. 


She — "Do  you  favor  clubs  for  women?" 
He — "Yes,  if  kindness  has  no  effect." 

—Hi-Tide 


Diner — "My  bill,  waiter?" 
Waiter — 'What  did  you  have?' 
Diner — "I  don't  know." 
Waiter — "Hash  is  40  cents." 


-Judge. 


Ethel    Getty — ^"Well,    Dr.    Scott,,   do    you    ever 
think?" 

Dr.  Scott — "Well,  I  don't  know,  but — " 


Mother   (to  child) — "And  now  Santa  Claus  has 
liegun  his  long  flight  from  the  north." 

Child — "How   manv    sandwiches    did   he   take?" 


Telefhone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
Z04    First    Avenue  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 

Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  Etid  Store 
6018  PENN  A\ENUE 
Creams  and  Ices   Unequalled 


Teleflione  Hit  and   5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

63  39  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothnig,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 


Call  Montrose   1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERMCE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

S.   Neglev  Ave.   and   P.    R.    R. 


Gifts     of     Distinction 


Christmas 
G  reeling 
Ci2ri!s  that 
are  different 

Artistic 

Gift 

Wrapping 


HiLAND    6900 

Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 

Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

MAN  S  M  AN  N' 

S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East    Liberty 

>.E  x  I  I  u  i  i  V  e     But     N  o  t     E  x  j>  e  n  s  i  v  e 

DANIELS 

WRAPS      — :—      GOWiXS 

408    Sixth  Avenue 

Specializing  in  Dresses  and  Coats 

We  buy  most  samples  at  agreat 
reduction  and  sell  them  likewise. 
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The  Gift  Quest 


Begins  and  Ends  at  Home's 


For  Men:  i 

Besides  the  '■  usual  wearables  and  sporting  equipment  .... 
a  futuristic  lamp  for  the  study  ...  a  finely  bound  edition  of  some 
favorite  master  ...  a  lighter  that  looks  like  a  lamp  post  ...  a  smart 
leash  for  the  canine  pet  ...  a  well-cast  bronze  of  some  admired 
original. 


For  Women: 

All  the  hundreds  of  things  you'd  love  to  have  yourself!  The 
Christmas  Store  is  full  of  them,  but  to  be  sure  you  make  just  the 
right  choice,  consult  with  Santa's  Secretary. 


SANTA'S  SECRETARY 
.  .  .  will  find  out  what  your  friends  want  for 
Christmas  without  revealing     your  identity. 
Call  at  her  desk  on  the  Balcony. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO- 

A    Truly   Metropolitan  Store 


'h: 


iUiij 


'  « r  r  'T*  ^^ 


ENGLICODE    ISSUE 


What  divine  right  have  we  to  call  our  White 
race  superior?  We  might  narrow  the  distinction 
down  to  Nordic  Aryians — yes,  even  to  col- 
lege students.  Certaui  kings  ruled  by  divine  right 
once.  Once,  remember,.  Are  we  so  superior? 
We  think  we  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  aren't 
the  only  race  that  thinks  thus  of  itself.  A  young 
Japanese  siudtni  tens  oi  the  lirst  visit  of  a  white 
man  to  his  ancestral  village.  After  the  missionary 
had  gone,  the  whole  town  had  an  extra  session  of 
spring  housecleaning  (if  they  call  it  that  in  Ja- 
pan,) fumigated  every  spot  where  the  touch  of 
the  white  man  had  desecrated  then-  village,  sprnik- 
.ed  sa:t  to  cleanse  the  ground  where  he  had  walk- 
ed, and  prayed  that  the  gods  might  keep  them 
from  the  foreign  devil. 

1  orhaps  the  Japanese  are  superior?  At  any 
rate  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  o,.SUO 
delegates  who  attended  the  Detroit  Conference 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  race  superiority 
at  all.  There  are  other  questions,  too.  What 
ha\e  Christian  missions  accomplished?  ^\■herein 
have  they  failed?  What  are  the  new  difficulties? 
What  the  new  opportunities?  What  right  have 
we  of  un-Christian  America  to  send  missionaries 
to  the  Orient  when  our  own  country  is  so  in  need 
of  learning  to  practice  what  we  are  preaching? 
As  one  foreign  speaker  said,  "Your  actions  speak 
so  loud  we  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  What 
place  ha-;  de -.omii'ationalism.  if  any,  on  the  for- 
eign field.''  How  can  missionaries  prepare  the 
v.-ay  for  peace?  Rather  hard  questions  to  ans- 
wer, aren't  they?  To  give  the  facts  and  the 
truth  demanded,  the  Detroit  Conference  had  on 
the  platform  eminent  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans, 
Indians,  Egyptians,  Africans,  South  .Americans! 
and  such  men  from  the  United  States  as  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  Robert  Speer,  and  Sherwood  Eddy. 

The  Conference  was  informational  rather  than 
inspirational.  After  the  platform  program,  groups 
of  50  to  100  called  Colloquia  met  to  ask  ques- 
tions, discuss  the  issues  brought  up  by  the  speak- 
ers. 

In   way   of   entertainment,   two   plays,    Kerbala, 


NIGHT 


On  Friday,  January  13,  the  Faculty  and  Stu- 
dents of  P.  C.  W.  expect  to  greet  their  parents. 
rclati\es  and  friends  in  the  chapel.  This  is  ? 
fine  chance  to  observe  us  in  our  intellectual  en- 
vironment, and  to  meet  all  the  other  parents,  rela- 
ti\es  and  friends.  We  e.xtend  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  every  one,  and  hope  to  have  at  least 
six  hundred  present.  If  the  chapel  is  not  suffi- 
cicr.t:\-    large,   we   shall   entertain   the   overflow   in 


Alpha. 


the  jiassion  play  of  the  Mohammedians,  and  The 
Color  Line  were  given  on  two  afternoons 
Detroit  is  a  very  beautiful  city  and  most  of  us 
v.'iii  leniy.nber  it  as  a  very  cold  one.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  about  C),  or  so  it  seemed,  most 
of  the  time.  The  traffic  is  very  heavy  and  in 
one  place  an  electric  sign  says  "Heaven  help  the 
n_;in   wlio  does  not  choose  to  run." 

The  two  most  outstanding  facts  about  the  Con- 
vention were  its  general  purpose — its  "philosophy 
oi  ::^harin": — and  the  personalities  of  its  speakers. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  of 
Great  Brittain ;  Roy  H.  Akagi,  of  Japan:  Profes- 
sor Francis  Wei,  of  China ;  Max  Yergan,  who 
was  awarded  the  Harmon  medal  for  distinguished 
religious  work  among  the  negroes;  Dr.  W.  E.  S. 
Holland,  a  Britisher,  who  has  been  in  educational 
work  in  India ;  Mrs.  Kim.  of  Korea,  who  received 
her  education  in  attending  the  Korean  schools 
dressed  as  a  boy :  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  Scotchman. 
Professor  in  the  University  of  San  lilarcos,  Peru ; 
Akintunde  B.  Dipeolu,  a  native  of  British  West 
Africa ;  Y.  W.  Chen  and  Americans  and  Canadians 
of  note. 
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M.  T.  N.  A.— 1927 

In  presenting  a  report  of  the  1927  convention 
o^  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association, 
memories  of  papers  and  discussions  came  to  me 
of  piano  technic,  memorizing,  methods  of  teaching 
teachers,  modern  music  and  the  possibility  of  our 
American    school    of   composition. 

This  report  can  only  summarize  as  concisei}' 
as  possible  the  current  of  thought  underlying  all. 

One  of  the  first  discussions  was  that  on  piano 
technic.  In  developing  technic  use  every  method 
wnich  inc.ca_es  proficiency.  Do  not  accept  one 
only.  After  all  a  method  is  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  some  individual  problem.  Yours 
may  not  be  the  same.  Make  technic  a  servant, 
not  a  master.  Let  it  aid  you  in  interpreting  great 
ideas  and  portraying  deep  emotions. 

Is  it  possible  for  every  student  to  perform  from 
memory  ?  Yes.  Alemorize  by  means  of  the  ear, 
eye,  luascies  and  analysis  of  the  musical  structure. 
Thus  know  the  composition  thoroughly.  Such 
was  the  discussion.  But  may  I  add  that  the  play- 
ing in  public  irom  memory  requires  conr.ueace 
and  inat  wicnout  it  no  matter  what  the  prepara- 
tion may  be  a  successful  periurmance  cannot  be 
assured. 

The  methods  used  in  public  schol  teaching  are 
teaching  history,  arithmetic  or  reading.  In  the 
light  ot  the  result  criticize  and  if  necessary  change 
the  metho^,. 

What  are  the  requisites  for  a  music  teacher  in 
the  present  educational  system  r  Knowledge  of 
the  subject,  a  degre: — "if  you  don't  have  one,  get 
one,"  an  interest  in  other  subjects  being  taught, 
interest  in  community  affairs  and  willingness  to 
g,\e  treeiy  oi  musical  talent.  These  facts  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Lutton,  director  of  the 
music  depar.me.iL  ot  the  Ciark  Teachers'  Agency. 

What  is  modern  music?  Mr.  \'erbrugghen,  who 
has  gained  an  international  reputation  as  a  con- 
ductor and  who  is  now  with  the  Minneapolis  sym- 
l)nony  orchestra,  countered  this  question  with 
"What  is  a  classic?  A  composition  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time." 

As  for  a  school  of  .American  composition,  we 
may  have  one  if  we  accept  the  musical  heritage 
which  comes  from  all  countries  and  then  wait  for 
a  genius  to  be  born  in  this  country. 

Such  were  the  main  ideas  of  each  one  of  these 
subjects.  In  summarizing  now  the  thoughts  un- 
derlying all  the  discussions  and  papers.  I  bring 
to  you  not  only  the  general  trend  of  thought  con- 
cerning tha  art  of  music  in  the  year  1927.  l:)ut  I 
call  your  attention  again  to  basic  principles  un- 
derlving  every  field  of  endeavor.  Work  until  vou 
achieve  your  purpose.  Use  every  method  which 
you  find  of  use  in  your  particular  problem.    Anal- 


yze critically  your  methods  of  work  in  the  light 
oi  what  has  Decn  accomplished.  Accept  the  heri- 
tage of  the  ages;  use  it  as  a  safe  and  sane  founn 
dation. 
AVork  ;progress. 

Alice  Goodell. 


MORE   ABOUT    THE    LIBRARY 


Every  day  in  every  way  our  Library  grows  bet- 
ter   and    better!      Besides   the   fiction    which    wasil 
featured  in  the  last  Arrow,  several  important  ref- 1 
erence  books   have  recently  been   added. 

The   outstanding   acquisition   since   the    Diction- 
ary   of    National    Biography    was    purchased    last 
summer  is  the  New  English  edition,  which  is  also 
known  as  Murray's  or  the  Oxford  dictionary.    This 
is  the  great  lexicon  of  the  language,  compiled  oni 
a  different   plan   from  any   of  the  other  standard  I 
English  dictionaries.     The  purpose  of  this  monu-' 
mental  work  is  to  show  the  history  of  every  word  I 
included    from    the    date    of    its    introduction    into  > 
the  language.     The  vocabularjf  is  very  full,  com- 
prising some  425,000  words  that  have  been  in  use 
£-ince   1150.     The  rmost  important  use  of  this  dic- 
tionary is  to  obtain  historical  information  concern- 
ing words,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  encyclopedic  is 
included,  as  well  as  many  colloquialisms  and  slang 
words.      This    valuable    set    was    purchased    with 
money  given  by  the  Co-op  Shop. 

The  Library  now  has  Lippincott's  biographi- 
cal dictionary.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
of  bio-.jraphical  encyclopedias  in  English.  It  in- 
cludes l)iographies  of  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions and  periods,  many  stid  li\'ing,  and  namei 
from  Greek,  Roman.  Teutonic,  Sanskrit  and  other 
mythologies. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  novel  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  or  of  19th  Century  Palestine,  consult 
Baker's    Guide    to    Historical    fiction.      It    covers 
practically  all  centuries,  through  the  19th.     Baker  . 
is  also  responsible  for  another  volume — Guide  to  j 
the  Best   Fiction  in   English.     Important  titles  of  ' 
fiction  are  listed  for  -each  country.     Besides  conti- 
nental European  novels  it  includes  Ancient  Greek, 
Yid.dish,  Arabian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Hindu.     The  Class  of   1929  gave  the   fund   from  i 
which  these  three  books   were  bouo-ht. 


Nurse  girl :  "You  must  not  ask  so  many  deli- 
cate questions,  Johnny.  Don't  you  know  curiosity 
once  killed  the  cat?" 

lohnny:  "What  did  the  cat  want  to  know?" 

O.  U. 


"Whatever  I   say  goes." 

"Then  talk  to  yourself  for  awhile." 


-W^ashington  Dirge. 
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ATTEND  SOCIOLOGICAL  MEETING 

Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Meloy  of  the  P.  C.  \V. 
Department  of  Sociology  attended  the  twenty-sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  held  in  Washington  from  December  27 
to  30.  This  meeting  was  divided  into  sections 
according  to  phases  of  sociological  work,  the  cen- 
tral topic  being  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  group.  The  sul:>ject  was  treated  entirely  from 
a  sociological  standpoint  with  all  possible  exclu- 
sion of  biological  and  psychological  material.  A 
special  study  was  made  of  the  influences  con- 
tributing to  an  individual's  personality,  the  stress 
being   laid    on    environmental    factors. 

Arthur  K.  Woods  of  the  Univerisity  of  Michigan 
defined  a  community  as  an  assemblage  of  persons, 
socially  cooperative,  with  organic  interests  in  social 
life,  politics,  economic  activities  and  general  class 
sympathies.  The  tendency  of  civilization  has  been 
to  eliminate  kinship  as  the  social  nexus  and  to  put 
in  its  place  the  unified,  integrated  group  within 
the  communitv  itself.  The  books  of  \\'alpole,  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  (ieorge  Eliot  and  MacDonald  depict 
most  clearly  the  transitions  in  community  life  and 
emotions.  Prejudice  and  bias  have  no  place  in  the 
make-up  of  the  modern  sociologist  who  must  view 
each  community  in  a  practical,  rational  way.  Each 
locality  has  a  behaviour  pattern  analagous  to  that 
of  the  individual  and  the  attitudes,  institutions  and 
customs  of  a  given  group  reflect  and  fix  the  social 
values. 

In  the  most  popular  section,  that  on  "The  Fam- 
ily," a  number  of  specialists  gave  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  way  in  which  college  professors  are 
practically  applying  theory  to  real  problems  of 
human  lives.  Professor  Krueger  of  \'anderbilt 
Univerisity,  Groves  of  North  Carolina  and  Burgess 
of  Chicago  were  the  more  prominent  spokesmen. 
The  fact  that  the  family  is  "the  great  social-burden 
carrier"  of  the  modern  world  leads  to  many  malad- 
justments and  discords.  To  understand  the  situa- 
tion an  individual  must  know  the  resources,  have 
an  objective  attitude,  get  at  the  "points  of  clash." 
This  study  involves  a  treatment  w'hich  may  result 
in  any  one  of  three  solutions — the  dissolution  of 
the  family,  the  cure  of  the  underlying  difficulties 
or  the  building  up  of  resistance  power  that  will 
develop  endurance  and  compensations. 

The  Research  section  under  the  direction  of  Hor- 
nell  Hart  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Kimball  Young  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Charles  H.  Cooley  of 
Michigan  showed  a  growing  interest  in  the  case- 
study-method  approach  getting  away  from  the 
statics  of  a  given  "subject  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  dynamic  forces  which  are  constantly  at  work 
shaping  and  making. 


REPORT  ON  THE  N.  S.  F.  A.  CONFERENCE 

The  N.  S.  F.  A.,  or  National  Student  Federa- 
tion of  America,  dates  back  to  the  World  Court. 
The  idea  of  this  organization  is  to  develop  the 
responsibility  of  students  to  one  another  and  to 
the  world  at  large.  Its  chief  aims  are  to  foster 
understandmg  among  students  of  the  world  and 
to  promote  peace.  It  aiims  also  to  face  certain 
student  problems  of  interest  such  as  student  gov- 
ernment, the  honor  system,  and  so  forth.  The  con- 
vention time  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
of  December  inclusive,  was  divided  among  lectures, 
open  discussions  and  social  functions.  Aside  from 
the  practical  college  problems  discussed,  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  conference  was,  in  accordance 
with  its  aims,  world-wide  understanding  among 
students  and  promotion  of  world  peace. 

There  were  present  at  this  conference  about 
two  hundred  delegates  in  all,  representing  thirty- 
five  states  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Ha- 
waii and  Europe,  which  was  represented  by  an 
English  girl.  This  delegate,  Miss  May  Hermis, 
brought  with  her  greetings  to  the  students  of 
America  from  twenty-nine  other  student  organi- 
zations   in    twenty-nine    different    countries. 

The  responsibility  of  the  American  student  in 
world  affairs  was  emphasized  throughout  the 
conference.  Professor  Fling',  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  said  that  there  is  a  world  society 
now  with  compact  international  relation  and 
that  the  salvation  of  this  world  society  depends 
upon  students  becoming  conscious  of  it.  The 
student's  first  task,  he  thinks,  is  to  educate  him- 
self, then  help  others  to  educate  themselves.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  we  can't  have  world 
peace  until  we  create  organizations  to  settle  world 
problems. 

The  Governor  of  Nebraska  in  his  address,, 
which  was  delivered  by  his  secretary,  said  that 
the  people  of  .\merica  look  to  the  students  for 
great  citizenship  and  for  teaching  better  qualities 
of  citizenship  to  those  who  haven't  had  our  op- 
portunities. 

The  general  concensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  N.  S.  F.  A.  seems  to  be  that  in 
time  it  will  play  an  important  part  in  world  af- 
fairs ;  that  is,  it  is  a  great  thing  in  the  making. 
Just  at  present,  however,  due  to  incompleteness 
of  organization,  its  accofrnplishments  are  limited, 
although  its  influence  is  already  widespread.  It 
would  be  valuable  for  its  service  as  a  melting  pot 
for  student  opinion  and  as  an  intellectual  stimulus, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  important  and  promising  steps  that  the 
student  world  has  ever  taken. 

Mary    Crawford. 
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MODERN   LANGUAGE    ASSOCIATION 
MEETS 

The  Modem  Language  Association  of  America 
met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  December  27-30,  as 
guests  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  All  the 
sectional  meetings  and  the  general  meeting  for 
the  transaction  of  business  were  held  in  the  Brown 
Hotel,  tmder  the  usual  hotel  conditions,  not  al- 
ways the  most  favorable  for  quiet,  undisturbed 
discussion.  Programs  of  the  various  sections  of- 
fered for  the  most  part  the  usual  sorts  of  special- 
ist hackwork.  Notable  men,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  conspicuously  absent.  A.  H.  Thorn- 
dike,  of  Columbia  University,  this  year's  presi- 
dent, made  an  admirable  address  on  the 
scholar's  contribution  to  modern  civilization,  and 
the  University  Players  gave  an  interesting  per- 
formance of  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle."  As  is 
always  the  cast,  the  best  of  the  conference  took 
place  in  the  lobby  and  around  the  lunch  table, 
where  old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new  ac- 
quaintances made,  and  where,  best  of  all,  there 
was  no  ban  on  what  is  after  all  alone  real  con- 
versation, unrestricted  Shop  talk. 


E-D-I-l-O-R-I-A-L 


It  is  true  that  criticism  destroys  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  best  criicism  not  only  destroys  (but 
rebuilds.  We  of  the  Arrow  should  like  to  start 
the  new  year  by  pulling  dowii  a  few  things  and 
setting  up  other  better  things.  But,  hampered  by 
that  same  inability  which  prevents  a  man  from 
seeing  himself  in  the  glass  as  other  people  see 
him,  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  begin. 

Several  other  college  papers  seem  to  have  found 
valuable  aid  in  the  critical  opinions  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body — ^can  we  not  do  likewise  ?  For 
the  Arrow  is  not  a  pamphlet  published  exclusively 
for  the  glory  of  the  staff  and  renewing  the  sa'me 
at  bi-weekly  periods;  it  is — or  attempts  to  be — 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  student  body  and  the  inof- 
fensi\'e  .means  of  keeping  the  faculty  and  and  the 
alumnae  informed  of  the  things-that-are  in  our 
little  academic  world.  In  short,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  that  literary  and  financial  zenith  where 
the  editor  and  the  business  manager  meet  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  divide  the  spoils.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  undertaking  is  purely  altruistic. 

Wherefore,  fellow  students  and  Jaculty-above- 
us  and  any  alumnae  who  feel  so  inclined,  will  you 
not,  in  consideration  of  the  public  weal  in  general 
and  of  the  Arrow  staff  in  particular,  pause  for  a 
few  moments  of  your  valuable  time  and  inscribe 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  any  kind  of  paper,  some  re- 
mark or  suggestion  which  may  help  our  progress? 
which  to  slip  the  same  into  the  Arrow  box? 

Any  criticism  will  be  welcome  whether  con- 
structive, destructive,  or  both.  What  we  want  is 
your  opinion.  If  you  read  the  Arrow  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  it ;  if  you  don't  read  it  tell  us 
why  you  don't.  You  won't  hurt  our  feelings  and 
you  may  do  some  good. 

Note :  This  idea  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  plan  carried  out  in  "Arrows  and  Darts,"  a 
column  formerly  appearing  at  intervals ;  suggest- 
ions should  concern  the  Arrow  itself  and  not  de- 
bateable  circumstances  in  or  about  college. — Ed. 


VISITS   COLLEGE 

Mrs.  Margaret  Briscoe  Hopkins  addressed  the 
classes  in  English  composition  and  gave  confer- 
ences to  students  here  last  week.  Next  week  Mrs. 
Hopkins  will  hold  seminar  here  for  those  in  Pitts- 
burgh interested  in  writing  and  publishing  short 
stories. 

Mrs.  Doxsee,  Miss  Croff,  Aliss  Shaiul  and  Miss 
Taylor  were  hostesses  at  a  tea  given  in  her  home 
on  Thursday  afternoon. 
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INJUSTICE 

I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Most  Fresii- 
men  have  decided  when  they  enter,  which  of  the 
three  types  they  are  going  to  be — the  Fhitterby 
the  Grind,  or  the  Committee  Worker.  The  last 
are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three,  hut 
the  Fhitterby's  and  Grinds  have  a  decided  majority. 
A  Hutterby  is  soon  found  out.  She  plays  bridge 
every  night  and  during  her  vacant  periods,  spends 
her  afternoons  at  the  movies,  scoffs  at  assign- 
ments, and  boasts  of  the  way  she  "got  by"  in 
high  school.  Good  beginning.  If  she  is  bright, 
she  gets  enough  of  her  work  to  skin  through  and 
stay  on,  having  a  grand  time  doing  just  what  she 
pleases.  What  are  rules?  Pooh!  The  high  and 
mighty  Student  Government  Board  is  nothmg  but 
a  bunch  of  girls  no  better  than  herself.  Flutterhy 
has  her  own  crowd — all  Flutterbys.  They  never 
participate  in  any  college  affairs  except  the  dan- 
ces. Why  go  to  girls'  dumb  parties  when  there  is 
a  feeble  chance  for  a  date?  Why  go  out  for  ath- 
letics ?  They  only  make  you  stiff  1  Why  work 
your  head  off  on  a  crazy  old  committee?  There 
are  always  plenty  of  others  foolish  enough  to  do 
the  work.  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow 
we   graduate ! 

Let  us  consider  the  Grind.  JMy  dear,  say  not  a 
word  against  this  conscientious  child!  Is  it  not 
the  aim,  of  a  college  student  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion? (J])en  your  mouth  and  stare  at  the  girl  who 
makes  straight  A's.  O'f  whom  the  teachers  der 
clare : 

"I  can  always  depend  on  her.  She  is  one  of  the 
best  students  I  have  ever  knovra."  And  the  mass : 
"We'll  have  to  get  the  lesson  done.  The  (irind 
will  have  it.  but  try  and  get  her  to  show  us  how!" 
Her  name  is  placed  on  a  committee.  She'll 
help  the  next  time,  really,  but  just  now,  she  has 
so  much  work !  So  has  everyone  else,  l)ut  the 
party  must  be  put  across.  The  C.  W.'s  do  it.  Next 
day,  thev  are  "bawled  out"  in  class  while  the 
Grind  makes  a  perfect  recitation. 

Just  what  are  these  C.  W.'s?  This  is  the 
story :  A  Freshman  enters,  as  so  many  do,  with 
the  most  earnest  intentions  of  studying  hard,  of 
making  the  best  of  her  opportunities  to  l^ecome 
educated.  She  begins  in  much  the  same  way  as 
her  classmate,  the  Grind,  but.  poor  thine,  she  is 
unlucky  enough  to  possess  some  spirit  and  a  good 
nature.  Soon,  she  is  labelled,  "Put  her  on  the 
committee.     She'll  do  what  she's  'sposed  to." 

Flutterby  advises  her  friend — "Get  the  girl 
across  the  hall  to  niake  candy  in  your  place.  She 
likes  to  do  things  like  that.  Nobody  will  ever 
know  the  difference.  Go  and  ask  her.  Tell  her 
your  family  is  coming."     Says  the  Grind: 

"Will    you    do   me    a    favor?       I     simply    can't 


serve  at  that  tea.  1  ha\e  to  work  on  my  term 
pajier." 

I'crhaps  the  girl  across  the  hall  has  two  hour 
wri:tens  and  a  ]iianf)  lesson  next  day,  but  she  is 
already  dubbed  a  C.  W. — Committee  Worker — and 
there  is  no  retreat.  She  really  does  enjoy  doing 
iittiC  r>utside  things  in  a  moderate  number,  but 
when  her  writtens  come  back  all  marked  up  with 
red  pencil  because  she  took  someone's  place  in  a 
"college  activity,"  she  Ijegins  to  raise  her  voice 
in  protest.  Nobody  listens.  She  makes  a  valiant 
attempt  to  study  in  between  and  after  the  var- 
ious extras.  The  Dean  notes  the  sad  effects  of 
too  much  midnight  oil  and  scolds  the  foolish 
C.  W.'s  for  staying  up  after  ten  fifteen. 

The  teachers  are  certainly  not  assigning  too 
much    work. 

"The  Grind  gets  it  done.  Why  can't  you.' 
Surely  you  have  as  many  hours  in  your  day  as 
she." 

The  P'resideiU  cannot  understand  the  situation. 
The  girls  do  not  employ  their  leisure  time  prop- 
erlv.  They  go  to  the  movies  every  afternoon, 
and  out  on  a  social  engagement  three  times  a  week. 
It's  preposterous!" 

There,  C.  W..  is  something  that  no-one  will 
object  to  your  cutting  out — your  dates.  What? 
Never  a  chance  to  get  away  from  school  for  an 
afternoon  or  an  evening?  Never  a  movie,  or  a 
dance?  Confine  yourself  to  your  college  activi- 
ties, and  you  will — grow  stale! 

Poor  C.   W. — Heaven  help  you ! 


A  PERIOD   FOR   QUIET 

It  has  always  been  an  aim  of  P.  C.  W.  to  keep 
up  to  the  minute  in  everj'way.  One  of  our  latest 
experiments  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  ten- 
dency in  colleges  to  have  a  few  minutes  time  in 
the  busy  day  wihen  the  student  may  have  com- 
plete rest  and  relaxation.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea,  Miss  Goodell  held  short  organ  programs 
in  the  Chapel  from  1.15  to  1.30  every  day  during 
the  two  weeks  preceding  the  holiday  vacation. 
The  music  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  was  at- 
tended by  an  average  of  from  30  to  50  girls  each 
day.  This,  in  itself,  speaks  for  the  helpfulness 
and  success  of  the  idea.  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
attendance  would  have  continited  to  increase  as 
the  idea  became  more  widely  kno\\ii.  But  aside 
from  the  need  felt  by  students  for  this  period 
of  cjuiet,  these  programs  have  indicated  something 
more :  Miss  Goodell  played  fifteen  numbers,  upon 
special  reqtiest  from  individuals,  proving  to  us 
that  there  is  a  real  love  and  taste  for  music  in 
our  student  bodv. 


The  modern  woman  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting — everything  under  the  sun.      — Goblin. 
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P.  C.  W.   SENDS   FIRST   DELEGATE   TO 
LANCASTER   CONVENTION 

On  December  28th  and  29th  Mr.  Kinder  at- 
tended the  Lancaster  Convention  held  each  year 
by  the  State  Educational  Association.  The  con- 
vention w<as  a  large  affair  opening-  with  an  at- 
tendance of  two  thousand.  It  was  concerned  with 
every  branch  of  education  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular and  many  noted  in  the  educational  and 
scholastic  worlds  were  present. 

Mr.  Kinder  attended  the  three  general  sessions 
held  in  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Thursday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
c\'ening  respectively.  President  Gobb  of  Altoona 
presided  at  the  first  meeting,  which  opened  with 
niusiq'al  selections  by  the  Senior  High  .School 
Orchestra  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  High  School, 
Charles  Lose,  former  principal  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  of  Lock  Haven,  gave  a  picturesque 
address  on  the  Disappearance  of  Penn's  Woods, 
recalling  many  personal  views  and  reminiscences. 
Dr.  Robert  Hetzel,  President  of  State  College,  also 
spoke. 

"Dr.  Hetzel  called  on  educators  of  the  state 
to  lend  their  assistance  in  obtaining  the  increas- 
ed investment  necessary  for  'property  participating' 
in  the  great  vital  task  of  training  youth  for  a 
full  and  adequate  life,  and  in  developing  and 
maintaining  the  public  interest  in  the  ministry  of 
science. 

"A  referendum  will  go  before  the  voters  of  the 
state  next  November,"  he  said,  "to  decide  whether 
or  not  bonds  amounting  to  $8,000,000  shall  be 
authorized  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
buildings  at  Pennsylvania  State  College."  Mr. 
Kinder,  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  a  radiator, 
found  himself  forced  to  leave  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  meeting  when  the  latter  became  ani- 
mated to  an  unpleasant  degree  of  warmth.  The 
session  was  followed  by  an  informal  reception 
given  by  the  teachers  of  Lancaster.  Dancing  and 
refreshments  were  included  in  the  program. 

The  other  two  sessions  were  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner,  opening  and  closing  with  musi- 
cal numbers  and  presenting  admirable  speakers. 
We  cannot  pass  over  these  last  without  a  word. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  John  A.  Ht  Keith,  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  spoke  on  Mod- 
ern Public  Education  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, spoke  on  The  Commitments  of  American 
Education.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  paused  to 
enquire  whether  his  audience  were  becoming  bor- 
ed and,  the  converse  being  vociferously  acclaimed, 
continued  for  another  thirty  minutes.  We  should 
like  to  recommend  him  as  a  chapel  speaker.  His 
address  was  very  remarkable  and   given  entirely 


without  the  assistance  of  notes.  In  the  evening 
Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh,  President  of  Juniata 
College,  Huntington,  presented  some  forward  look- 
ing problems. 

The  convention  embraced,  in  addition  to  these 
general  sessions,  numerous  particularized  meet- 
ings referring  to  art,  physical  culture,  vocational 
subjects,  etc.  The  House  of  Delegates,  which 
met  for  business  purposes  and  whose  proceedings 
can  scarcely  be  reviewed  in  this  brief  space,  fur- 
nished some  exhilarating  moments  for  the  dele- 
gates. The  ballots  cast  for  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation resulted  in  a  tie  between  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Noonan  and  Dr.  Rhys  Powell,  the  latter  finally 
withdrawing  in  favor  of  his  opponent.  Reports 
of  various  committees  were  given  and  among  the 
questions  taken  up  was  that  one  relative  to  wheth- 
er or  not  single  women  should  be  preferred  in 
teaching-  to  married  women.  After  a  heated  dis- 
cussion'  no  agreement  was  reached  and  a  motion 
that  the  new  president  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  the  question  was  eventually  passed.  This 
remained  one  of  the  vmsolved  problems. 

Mr.  Kinder  is  P.  C.  W.'s  pioneer  delegate  to 
this    conference. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

The  Class  of  '25  held  a  luncheon  at  the  Congress 
(if  Women's  Clubs,  on  December  27,  at  which 
eighteen    were   present. 

The  Class  of  '27  likewise  enjoyed  a  luncheon 
there,  on  Decemljer  31,  at  which  thirty-two  were 
present. 

Elizabeth  Whitten  '27  was  married,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  to  Mr.  Dale  Hucka  of  Iowa. 

Mary  Bradshaw  '27  visited  our  college,  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  during  her  vacation  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  she  is  studying  for  her  M.  A. 


Alumna  "Now,  in  my  day — " 
Bustee :  "I  didn't  stay  long,  either." 

— Cornell  Widow. 
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PHI  PI 


Phi  Pi  held  a  most  interesting  meeting  in  Stony 
Corners  Wednesday,  December  7,  at  4  o'clock. 
The  program  centered  about  a  number  of  old 
coins  which  Miss  Green  recently  received.  Each 
member  investigated  the  date  of  one  of  them  and 
from  Miss  Green's  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
characteristics  of  coins  we  learned  much  concern- 
ing coins  in  general  and  these  in  particular.  The 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  however.  The 
social  committee  acted  as  hostesses. 


OMEGA 


Omega  held  its  regular  meeting  Wednesday 
afternoun  in  Woodland  Hall.  Mrs.  Hopkins  spoke 
on  the  Stream  of  Consciousness  method  of  writing. 


BENEFIT  HELD 

The  New  F,ngland  Colony  Club  held  a  benefit 
here  Tuesday  evening,  January  10th.  This  was 
in  the  form  of  a  play,  "To  the  Ladies,"  given  by 
the  Communit}-  Players.  This  club  gives  a  $150 
scholarship  each  year  to  P.  C.  W.  Whatever  was 
raised  on  Tuesday  over  the  ,$130  will  be  used  for 
a  permanent  fund. 


DRAMATIC    CLUB 

Dramatic  Club  entertained  the  Yale  Puppeteers 
on  Wednestlay,  November  30th,  in  Berry  Hall 
drawing  room.  Members  of  Qmego  were  guests 
of  the  club.  An  interesting  program  was  pre- 
sented, including  a  demonstration  of  puppet  man- 
agement. 


BRIDGE   FOR  SENIORS 

Miss  Coolidge  gave  a  lovely  bridge  party  for 
the  Senior  Class  at  her  home  on  Saturday,  January 
7th.  The  first  prize,  a  box  of  stationery,  was 
awarded  to  Betty  Peel.  Ruth  Dennis  won  the 
second  prize,  a  pretty  wall  placque.  Miss  Baer 
and    Miss    Borland    assisted    Miss    Coolidge. 


'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.  \\'illie  Jones 
broke  a  window  with  a  snowball,  sassed  his  mother, 
got  his  new  suit  full  of  slush,  broke  the  dial  oh 
the  radio,  and  took  his  father's  fountain  pen  to 
draw  pictures. 

"Thank  goodness,"  sighed  Papa  Jones,  "my  boy 
is  not  a  hypocrite.""  — Life. 


In  the  Jaeeary  Sale  of 
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A  Feature  of  Interest  to  Dorm-Dwellers 

QUILTED  • 
^  ROBES     ...... 
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The  yummiest,  warmest,  most 
adorable  robes — made  of  fine  satin 
crepe  or  crepe  de  chine — smartly 
and  youthfully  styled.  Presented 
in  a  huge  variety  of  boudoir  shades 
— pastels,  high  tones,  and  dark  colors 
— many  with  contrasting  linings. 

Some  .ire  trimmed  with  maribou, 
lace,  contrasting  piping,  applique,  or 
hand-painted  designs,  while  even 
the  severely  plain  ones  are  luxur- 
ious looking.  Some  thirr\--five  dif- 
ferent models  from  which  to  select 
the  most  becomins! 
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TRADER    HORN— SOMETHING    OF   HIS 
BOOK 

'Tm  sorry  for  the  Horn's,  that  lad's  so  wild" 
...  It  was  one  of  Alfred  Aloysius'  masters  speak- 
ing, while  the  boy  was  a  student  at  St.  Edward's 
College,  Liverpool.  Nor  was  any  conspicuously 
lengthy  lapse  of  time  necessary  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  At  eighteen,  Horn  arrived  on 
the  ^^'est  Coast  of  Africa,  a  lad  still,  but  destined 
to  be  a  man  who  was  never  to  spend  more  than  a 
few  years  in  one  sport  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
an  adventurious  half  century. 

School  had  fixed  in  the  boy's  mind  at  least  the 
rudim,ents  of  three  tongues,  the  Spanish,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  French  .  .  .  languages  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  during  the  years  immediately  subse- 
quent to  his  advent  in  Africa,  when  he  interested 
himself  in  the  business  of  trading  ivory  and  rub- 
ber. He  worked  both  as  a  clerk  and  in  actual 
travel  on  the  rivers,  meeting  the  riff-raff  of  the 
nautical  world,  living  among  the  native  tribes, 
making  himself  known  to  the  traders  and  travelers. 

Taking  his  life  as  a  whole,  it's  not  such  a  con- 
structive, tangibly  remunerative  thing;  it's  simply 
the  story  of  a  man  with  an  inordinate  love  for  the 
unknown,  the  romantically  picturesque,  and  pos- 
sessing too,  the  necessary  compliment  of  such  a 
love,  the  courage  to  live  that  way,  and  blessed 
with  the  luck  to  survive.  Before  Horn  had  been 
in  Africa  a  year  he  had  seen  the  black  cannibals 
crucify  a  man  head  down,  with  one  leg  lower  than 
the  other,  after  which  he  was  beheaded,  and  bowls 
were  set  to  catch  the  blood.  He  had  heard  his 
first  gorilla  at  seventeen,  heard  the  morning 
screaming  that  ends  in  a  tremendous  roar  which 
can  be  heard  for  miles,  and  is  followed  by  a  sound 
not  unlike  a  reverberating  drum. 

His  trading  took  him  in  an  aimless  fashion  into 
the  unexplored  interior  of  the  continent,  up  rivers 
never  before  seen  by  white  men,  into  lands  inhab- 
ited by  blacks  who  had  never  before  laid  eyes  on 
white  man.  Of  them  Horn  writes :  "I've  been 
blood  brother  to  the  cannibals.  No  need  to  say 
been ;  I  still  am.  Nothing  destroys  the  bond  but 
death.  Cannibals  .  .  .  the  most  moral  race  on 
earth.  The  women  chaste,  and  the  men  faithful. 
Aye,  I  lived  amongst  them  like  a  brother,  a  young 
lad,  clean  and  safe." 

Many  personalities  enter  into  Horn's  tale  of  his 
life.     His   remarks   are   often    naive   and    entirely 


characteristic  of  his  outlook  on  this  game  of  life. 
Of  Livingstone  we  read,  for  instance :  "Why,  Liv- 
ingstone killed  more  men  than  I  ever  did.  Human 
life  was  nothing,  where  the  Gospel  had  to  go. 
Ladies  in  Hyde  Park  praying  for  him  and  handing 
on  the  wherewithal,  while  we  traders  had  to  strug- 
gle to  open  up  a  country  in  decency.  He  sure  was 
Fortune's  Favorite,"  And  again  of  Livingstone : 
"A  fine  fellow,  but  he  should  have  been  a  trader 
out  and  out.  He  was  no  different  at  heart  from 
us  traders.  When  his  wife  died,  he  faced  the  fact 
that  he  needed  a  woman  and  married  a  black  one. 
One  of  those  morganatic  marriages,  same  as 
Rhodes  made  with  one  of  Lobengula's  daughters." 

Of  Cecil  Rhodes  we  find  this,  too :  'He  loved  a 
struggle  and  he  loved  fellows  that  could  battle-out 
for  themselves.  Mind  you,  tho,  generous  as  he 
was,  Rhodes  was  naught  but  a  man.  He  was 
alwtays  a  fellow  open  to  novelties.  Like  a  lad  in 
a  toy-shop,  Rhodes."  And  of  Stanley :  "Never 
cared  for  Stanlev.  us  traders.  T'was  no  love  of 
humanity  that  made  him  go  after  Livingstone. 
T'was  nothing  but  newspaper  ambition.  Always 
wanted  the  spotlight  turned  on  him."  So  we  may 
surmise  from  such  casual  mentioning,  that  Horn 
lived  in  the  era  when  Africa  was  being  invaded  by 
some  of  the  most  famous  men  that  went  to  make 
up  her  history,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

And  running  up  against,  living  with,  knowing 
intimately  such  men,  Horn  felt  his  own  life  bound 
up  inevitably  on  the  African  West  Coast.  His 
encounters  with  men  of  all  creeds,  of  all  colors, 
and  races,  tongues  and  codes,  fascinated  and  held 
him,.  Four  or  five  things  he  mentions  again  and 
again.  They  must  be  branded  on  his  brain,  things 
which  happened  to  him  as  a  youngster,  fresh  from 
his  English  school.  In  one  sentence  we  read  his 
summary  of  such  branding :  "A  lad  receives  a  ter- 
rible imprint  at  eighteen,  and  Lancashire  far  from 
sight.  He  feels  revolt ;  the  shock  of  it  is  likely  to 
make  him  sick." 

The  French  are  one  of  the  four  or  five  things 
Horn  mentions  again  and  again.  Frequently  we 
read  the  implication  contained  in  the  following 
quotation,  in  varying  phraseology :  "A  poor  lot, 
the  French.  Dogs  in  the  manger.  Snap  up  a  bit 
of  good  land  half  the  size  of  Europe,  and  stand 
yapping  over  it  for  their  taxes  and  duties.  So 
taken  up  with  yapping  they  forget  to  develop  it." 
In  his  trading,  Horn  had  little  use  for  the  French, 
though  he  asserts,  and  proves  it  by  citation,  that 
he  is  nevertheless  glibly  familiar  with  the  French 
patois. 
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Of  the  strange  thread  which  is  the  history, 
meagre  but  all  that  is  available,  of  a  young  Eng- 
lish gentlewoman,  I  can  do  no  more  than  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  Horn  gives.  In  a  measure  the  tale 
in  its  entiret}'  seems  almost  improbable,  but  judged 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  of  Home's  life,  there  is 
no  logical  reason  left  us  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
story.  He  introduces  her :  ''Nina  T  .  .  .  her 
name.  But  best  not  mention  that  name.  I've  no 
wish  to  betray  the  tragedies  of  a  noble  English 
family.  A  handsome  girl.  AvdDurn,  her  hair  was. 
Dark  auburn.  Seventeen  I  was.  Or  was  it  eigh- 
teen?" And  further  on  we  read:  "She  was  god- 
dess in  a  Josh  house.  Her  father  was  an  English- 
man. Her  mother  was  an  octoroon  from  Princess 
Island.  But  English  blood'll  battle  through.  Aye, 
if  that  poor  fellow  George  T.  .  .  could  have  seen 
what  his  little  daughter'd  be  put  to.  Hon.  George 
T  ...  he  was.  I've  seen  a  likeness  of  him  taken 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  There  were  some  letters, 
too,  from  his  mother.  Begging  him  most  pitiful 
to  come  back." 

But  the  Hon.  George  T  .  .  never  went  back  to 
England.  He  died  where  he  had  lix'ed  what  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  was  most  of  his  life,  and  left 
his  family  of  two  sons  and  Nina  with  a  shiftless  na- 
tive mother.  Nina  was  given  up  to  the  priests  of 
the  Josh  house  to  be  trained  as  the  goddess.  'Not 
Victoria  herself,"  writes  Horn,  "had  a  stricter 
bringing-up  than  a  goddess  has  to  go  through. 
Strictlv  virgin,  too,  is  the  law,  and  if  you  break  it, 
vou  die.  She  was  watched,  better  than  if  she'd 
been  sent  to  a  convent-school.  She  never  moved 
without  an  escort,  or  somebody  with  his  eve  on 
her  from  behind  the  stockade!"  Notwithstanding 
her  protection  and  guard,  Horn  managed  to  work 
his  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Josh  house 
priests,  and  communicate  surreptitiouslv  with 
Nina,  who  had  retained  enough  of  her  father's 
native  tongue  to  read  the  notes  and  respond.  Horn 
made  plans  for  her  escape,  and  finally  rescued  the 
girl  from  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  he  had 
found  her,  tossed  a  quarter  with  a  friend  of  his  to 
decide  which  one  should  marry  her,  lost,  and  wish- 
ing them  happiness  shipped  for.  abroad. 

Horn's  eye  to  business  as  regards  the  future  sale 
of  his  book  is  tremendously  amusing  in  expression, 
and  often  psychologically  sound.  He  writes  :  "The 
Americans  ...  a  moral  people  except  when  it 
comes  to  murder  and  so  On.  I  know  America.  If 
a  book's  to  be  sold  in  America  you  must  keep  an 
eye  on  the  novelties,  even  tho  the  English  do  set 
a  great  deal  of  store  by  facts.  They  are  the  basis 
of  solid  interest.  But  I  can  give  novelties,  too. 
The  German'll  like  my  book,  but  I'm  not  asking 
any  Frenchman  to  tackle  it.  Even  Shakespeare 
won't  suit  a  Frenchman.  They'll  not  mention  him 
if  they  can  help  it.  They  prefer  the  Moulin  Rouge. 
I've  been  in  the  Moulin  Rouge.  A  poor  show !" 
And   with   a   certain   anxiety   lest   he   fail   to   play 


up  the  proper  parts  of  his  story,  Horn  keps  his 
reading  public  constantly  in  mind. 

Of  Shakespeare  he  writes :  "Do  I  believe  Shakes- 
peare was  written  by  Bacon?  One  of  the  most 
foolhardy  notions  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
conceive.  Newspaper  talk,  I  call  it.  It's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  monks  wrote  Shakespeare. 
T'was  not  one  head,  but  many  that  represent 
Shakespeare.  T'was  the  priests,  who  else?  What 
human  man  could  have  leart  so  much  without  the 
confessional?'' 

Of  his  own  religion,  Horn  tells  us:  "I  can't  be 
said  to  be  strictly  Catholic  any  more.  You  for- 
get the  animosities  of  religion  wdien  you're  living 
a  liie  close  to  nature."  Of  the  (juakers,  he  writes 
quaintly :  "I've  always  held  them  to  be  above  par." 
He  met  several  missionaries,  the  bravest,  simplest, 
sweetest  of  whom  was  a  Miss  Hasken  from  Cin- 
cinnati. He  helped  them  all  in  various  ways,  but 
Miss  Hasken  he  helped  escape  from  the  formidable 
interior  to  the  coast,  where  she  died,  ^\'hen  he 
heard  of  this,  Horn  said:  'There  goes  one  more 
victim  to  add  to  their  great  Josh  house  called 
Christianity." 

The  Trader  Horn  of  today  has  just  finished 
writing  up  what  the  Trader  Horn  of  yesterday 
li\ed  out.  His  was  a  life  brimming  with  enthusi- 
asm for  anything,  everything  that  came  in  his 
way.  And  his  way  was  an  enormous  capacity 
for  living  life's  fullest.  He  tells  us  he  has  a 
daughter  "somewhere  in  the .  States,"  but  she's 
living  her  own  life  and  he  doesn't  intend  to  bother 
her.  He  has  a  brother,  a  priest,  with  whom  he 
never  corresponds,  whom  he  sees  every  six  or 
seven  years.  And  so  with  his  characteristic  energy 
and  ardor,  Trader  Horn  has  finished  another  epi- 
sode in  his  colorful  career,  and  has  left  as  a  result, 
to  the  .AjTierican  people  in  particular,  who  must 
have  novelty  wdiether  it  be  in  breakfast  food  or 
literature,  a  written  account  of  the  life  of  "that 
wild  Horn  lad." 


OMISSION 

When  I  am  dead  I  shall  not  come  to  haunt  you 

(Never  .recall  a  love  once  had) 
I  shall  be  generous  and  cry  "Forget  me!" 

Remembering  alone  is  sad ! 

L.  L.  C.  '28 


TATTLE   TALE 

The  wicker   chair  murmurs 

And  stirs  in  his  sleep. 
The  secrets  I  whispered,      '     ■ 

I  hoped  he  would  keep.  '• 

He  said  they'd  be  safer 

Than  key  in  the  lock — 
Now'  here  he  sits  telling 

Them  all  to  the  clock ! 

Helen  Gordon  '28 
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THE   FOREST 

Dawn  in  the  forest 
Silent  trees 
Quiet,  quiverless 
No  motion  of  leaves. 

Noon  in  the  forest 
Sun  overhead, 
Golden  beams   falling  on 
Leaves,  turning  red. 

Twilight   in   the   forest 
Hills  purple  and  gold. 
Trees  telling  stories 
Centuries   old. 

Anna  Miller  '29 


ALMA 


There's  something  quaintly  Florentine, 

Calm  Alma,  in  your  quiet  mien. 

Some  secret  charim  that  seems  to  throw 

An  echo  of  the  long  ago 

Across  my  being;  and  here's  the  grace 

Of  Botticelli  in  your  face — 

Within   those  eyes,   down-bent  and  meek, 

And  that  slight  flush  across  your  cheek. 

Say,  in  the  medieval  hours 

In  some  old  garden,  gay  with  flowers. 

Did  one  frail  ancestress  of  thine 

Her  dusky  curls  with  fox-glove  twine 

Or  sit  with  little  brow  profound 

Watching  the  sun-dial  make  its  round  ? 

And  has  this   form  I   see  today 

Caught  up  the  essence  of  her  clay ; 

Opened  all  wide  her  tomb's  iron  door 

And  taught  her  charms  to  bloom  once  more? 

If  'tis  not  so,  then  tell  'me  why 

Calm,  ancient  dreams  sit  in  your  eye, 

And  why  I   see  beyond  your  face 

Dead  violets  and  tarnished  lace. 

Gladys  L.  Schmitt  '31. 


A  SMALL  VANITY 

I  love  my  fingernails ! 

Like  piquant  bits  of  gleaming  shells 

Upon   my   finger  tips 

They   dance — as   when    the    green    sea    swells 

To  meet  the  sun,  and  ships 

Arise  with   pert  white  sails ! 

Helen  Gordon  '28 


TRIOLET 

If  I  should  smile  again  today 

As  once  I  smiled  at  you, 

Would  you  come  back,  O  Lady,  say, 

If  I  should  smile  again  today? 
In  scarlet  frock  would  you  array 
Yourself? — and  jewels  like  dew? 
If  I  should  smile  again  today 
As  once  I  smiled  at  you? 

Helen  Gordon  '28 


WHAT'S  A  MEMORY? 

What's  a  memory?    A  rainbow  ribbon 
'Melting,  tracing  pastel  roadways  on  the  sky. 
Hope's,  inspiration  laughing  lightly 
Bitter  swfeet  reminder  of  a  smile  or  sigh. 

Companion  on  a  lonely  evening 
Dream  pictures  of  what  used  to  be; 
Gauzy  dew  drops  on  a  tea  rose  petal ; 
The  past  locked  tightly  with  a  golden  key. 

Kathryn  Watkins  '29. 


THE  WIND 


The   wind  came  dancing  o'er  the  grass 

And  blew  in  merry  glee ; 
It  liowleil  each   blade  beneath  its  feet. 

And  whirled  on  straight  to  me. 

It  twitched  my  dress;  it  tipped  my  hat; 

It  whistled   in  my   face, 
And  then  danced  off  across  the  lake 

To  blow  some  other  place. 

Theodosia  Parke  '29. 


PARROT 


My  eye  is  a  ruby ;  my  sweeping  tail 
Bejeweled  with  emerald  green, 

I  aim  a  parrot  upon  the  lid 
Of  a  white  and  gold  dorine. 

I  cannot  sing  and  I  never  could  talk 
But  I  grow  not  ruffled  nor  blue; 

And  lo !     I  look  beautiful  all  day  long 
The  way  some  people  do ! 

My  eye  is  a  ruby;  my  sweeping  tail 
Bejeweled  with  emerald  green, 

I  am  a  parrot  upon  the  lid 
Of  a  white  and  gold  dorine. 

L.  L.  C.  '28. 
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TRIOLET 

Butterfly  poised  on  a  thistle's  down, 
Lend   me   your   wings    for   a   summer's   day. 
What  care  I  for  a  kingly  crown, 
Butterfly  poised  on  a  thistle's  down. 
When   I   might '  wear   your  gossamer  gown, 
And  sit  enthroned  on  an  orchid  spray? 
Butterfly   poised  on   a  thistle's  down. 
Lend   me  your  wings   for  a   summer's   day ! 

Rachel  L.  Carson  '29. 


CLOSING    DOORS 

The  horror 

Of  closing  doors 
Is  something 

Too  empty;  space 

The   doors   close 
On  life;  on  love — 

Ope   them  not 

They  keep  out  rain. 

They  close  on 
Hearts  ;  take  care  lest 
They  should  catch 
Your  fingers   too. 


L.  L.  C.  '28. 


RETURN 


Ho  World !     I  am   back 
The  whole  of  me! 
My   love  has  gone 
And  left  me  thee. 

Ho  World!     Thou  hast 
A  cheery   face — 
He  too  was  full 
Of  charm  and  grace. 

Dear   World!      I'll    love   thee 
Thee  bye  and  bye 
Heart,  heart   of  mine, 
Cease  now  thy  cry ! 

Helen   Gordon   '28 


FRIENDSHIP 

P~riendship  is  not  proven  by  vows 

Of  eternal   faithfulness ; 
'Tis  to  give  Life's  choicest  gifts — 

Love,  kind  counsel,  cheerfulness. 

I   am  shallow,  narrow,  crude, 

If  I  cannot  offer  these; 
But  your  friend  I  want  to  be — 

God  give  me  these  three  qualities ! 

Mary  Louise  Jones  '29 


MOUNTAIN    STORM 

There's  lightning  in  the  mountain, 
Ked   biooa    tlies   down    the   glen, 
i'or  God  ni  his  playtul   fury 
Is  mocking  the   battles   of   men. 

Marjorie  Stevenson  '29. 


MARCH 

I  know  a  marsh-girt  hill  where  brown  paths  cross 
And  intermingle  till  they  touch  the  sky. 
There  troops  of  shadows  pitch  their  tents  among 
'i  he  thorn  trees,  guant  and  gnarled  before  the  blast. 
In  sombre  dun  and  green  the  moss  entwines 
Slow  figures  on  the  crags  that  face  the  dawn. 
Where  wind-tossed     geese     in     shadow  squadron 

sail, 
And    beat    their    wings    against    the    foam-flecked 

sky. 

Rachel  L.  Carson  '29. 


SUPPEiRLESS 

A   bimible-bee   buzzed   in   a    rose 
And   found,   to  his  disgust, 
A  brownie  small,  curled,  if  you  please. 
In   all   his  pollen   dust! 

"Buzz-uzz,"    he   said,   and    I'm    afraid 
He  wasn't  quite  polite, 
"You  lazy  thing,  a-sleeping  there, 
In  all   this   broad   davlightl'' 

''You're  lying  in  my  supper,  and 
We're   having  guests   for  tea. 
So  if  you'll  just  move  over  there, 
I'll    take    it   home   with   me." 

Small    Brownie   turned   on   his   other   side. 
He  heaved  a  long,  deep  sigh, 
And  slept  right  on — or  did  I  see 
Him   wink   his  wicked  eye? 

So  poor  bee  sadly  bumbled  home. 
His   brain,    I    think,   quite   fussed ; 
And  had  to  go  to  bed  at  five. 
Without   his   pollen   dust ! 

Theodosia   Parke    '29. 


TO    A    DANDELION 

To  thee  few  songs  of  praise  are  ever  sung. 

Thou  fair,  gay  dandelion  that  often  in 

My   garden   blooms.      I    pluck   thee   out    and    cast 

Thee  far  away,  for  thou  art  but  a  weed. 

But  if  I  were  to  wander  to  some  land 

Where  there  were  only  endless  stretches,  dull 

Of  lifeless  sand,  or  if  I  were  shut  in 

Dead  prison  walls  without  the  light  of  day. 

Oh!  then  I'd  pray  but  for  one  glimpse  of  thee 

And  glorv  to  behold  thv  cheerful   face. 

K.  Crawford  '29. 
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■  (Jh,  Mamma,  kin  1? — kin  I!" 

A  gurgi}'  note  oi  ecstacy  was  in  the  plaintive 
little  voice.  Doris,  five  years  old,  about  to  be 
SIX  the  coming  week,  tee-tottered  up  and  down 
on  her  toes,  a  cnild's  way  of  dancing  tor  joy.  Her 
mother's  busy  little  affirmative  nod  was  the 
cause  of  Dons'  happy  jiggling.  She  was  to  have 
a   birthday   party ! 

Mrs.  Coraelle  continued  sewing,  after  her  one 
brief  nod.  Doris  stopped  jiggling.  Mothers 
didn't  sem  to  get  the  least  excited !  Why  she 
herself  was  tingling  all  over — little  queer  quivers 
— a  gaspy,  chokish  feeling — she  was  so  happy ! 
Mother  must  have  never  had  a  party,  or  else  she'd 
know  how  to  get  all  excited,  would  get  excited 
'cause  her  lovest  little  girl  was  to  have  one. 

Mather  just  stitched  on  and  on.  She  had  prom- 
ised the  party  and  must  have  considered  that 
enough.  Doris  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  A  party 
had  so  much  to  talk  about !  There  were  the  in- 
vitations ! — Doris  wanted  them  written  on  beau- 
tiful writing  paper  with  pretty  pictures  of  boys 
and  girls  playing  in  the  corners.  And  the  favors  ! 
— she  wanted  popping  thing-a-ma-jigs  like  Bobby 
Finley  had  had  at  his  party — they  were  so  much 
all  in  one — they  popped  like  guns,  they  had  pretty 
fringed  paper  covers  in  all  sorts  of  colors,  they 
had  fortunes  inside,  and  a  piece  of  candy.  She'd 
have  ice  cream,  enough  for  two  dishes  apiece, 
and  cake,  and  candy,  and  peanuts,  and  lemonade! 
.A.nd  birthday  gifts !  She'd  get  beautiful  birth- 
day gifts.  She  wanted  birthday  gifts  more  than 
anything  else!  Maybe  Sue  would  bring  her  a 
I)i'>-  blue  hair-ribbon — Bobby  Finley  had"  lots  of 
money,  so  mavbe  he'd  bring  her  a  bracelet  with 
little  dangling  hearts  on  it — maybe  she'd  get  a 
little  bottle  of  real  smelly  perfume!  That's  why 
birthday  parties  were  the  nicest  kind  to  have.  You 
got  gifts  from  everyone  you  invited,  for  nothing, 
except  for  inviting  them!  She'd  invite  a  whole 
lot  of  people,  most  everyone  of  the  kids  in  town, 
so  she'd  get  more  gifts  than  even  Bobby  Finley 
had  got!  It'd  be  nice  if  children  could  ask  grown- 
up ])eopIe  to  their  parties — grown-ups  had  so  much 
more  money  and  could  buy  nicer  birthday  gifts  ! 
She'd  wear  her  new  dress.  Mother'd  have  it  fin- 
ished in  time  for  the  party. 

Little  Doris  stopped  her  musing  about  the  party, 
and  glanced  toward  her  mother.  Mother  didn't 
ever  seem  excited  about  finishing  the  dress  in 
time  for  the  party.  She  took  just  as  tiny  stitches 
as  before  !  Doris  wished  she'd  take  great  big  hur- 
ried  stitches   with   a   basting  thread.     With   such 


wee  stitches  it  would  take  maybe  a  month  to  fin- 
ish her  party  dress,  and  her  party  was  to  be  next 
weeK!  vVeu,  maybe  mother  d  sit  up  at  night  to 
iinish  the  dress.  Mother  always  stayed  up  lots 
of  hours  more  than  she  did,  so  maybe  mother 
would  sew. right  on  through  all  those  hours.  My, 
oh  my,  grown-ups  could  do  so  much  more  than 
little  folks!  They  always  stayed  up  after  nine 
o'cjock.  But  grown-ups  never  had  birthday  par- 
ties, it  seemed,  and  birthday  parties  were  so  much 
fun.     Birthday  gifts  were  so   surpriseful ! 

The  night  of  Doris'  birthday  party  everyone 
arrived  at  si.x-thirty  prompt,  for  Doris'  mother 
was  going  to  take  them  all  to  the  moving  picture 
show.  Doris  waited  for  them  to  give  her  her 
gifts,  but  none  presented  her  with  any.  A  little 
burning  pain  crept  up  to  where  her  heart  was,  and 
she  felt  a  funny  afraid  feeling.  Perhaps  they 
were  going  to  surprise  her!  (She  comforted  her- 
self, l)ut  the  queer  burning  remained  there.)  She'd 
heard  of  surprise  parties  before.  Or  maybe  they 
were  waiting  until  the  party  really  began !  The 
picture  show  really  wasn't  a  party.  Maybe  they 
were  waiting  until  they  returned  from  the  show 
and  were  eating  birthday  cake.     They  must  be ! 

Doris  heard  her  mother  say  to  the  ticket  girl 
when  they  were  in  front  of  the  theatre,  "Fm  afraid 
the  children  won't  enjoy  this  picture,  but  they'll  at 
least  understand  the  comedy." 

The  picture  had  just  begun.  It  was  about  a 
little  boy.  Doris  was  glad.  She  liked  little  boy 
pictures.  This  one  was  such  a  nice  sickly  little 
boy.  But  his  mother  went  out  with  other  men  and 
left  her  little  boy  all  alone.  And  the  father  drank. 
Then  the  little  boy  wasn't  shown  anymore  until 
the  end  of  the  picture.  Instead,  it  was  all  about 
the  father  drinking  and  drinking.  It  showed  a 
great  big  goblet,  big-  as  the  screen,  filled  with 
something  in  which  a  lot  of  little  devils  with  pitch- 
forks danced.  The  father  took  the  goblet  and 
drank  all  those  devils..  Then  they  came  out  of 
his  head  and  commenced  ])ricking  his  forehead 
with  their  pitchforks.  They  hurt  the  father,  for 
he  rubljed  his  head,  then  he  laid  his  head  down  on 
the  table.  The  father  had  an  awful  dream.  He  saw 
himself  in  the  gutter,  and  he  was  too  weak  to  rise 
out  of  it.  People  laughed  at  him  and  kicked  hifri 
back  into  its  slimy  waters  as  they  passed  him. 
When  the  father  awoke,  he  looked  sick  and  tired. 
He  went  up  to  his  little  boy,  and  when  the  mother 
came  home,  the  father  said  something  to  her  that 
made  her  cry.  They  both  had  their  arms  around 
the  little  boy,  and  the  picture  ended. 
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Doris  was  glad  the  comic  picture  was  next.  She 
laughed  and  laughed  at  the  funny  things  that 
happened  in  it.  ^ut  something  went  wrong  right 
m  tne  midle  of  the  comedy.  The  funny  things 
stopped.  Doris  waited,  impatiently.  Finally  the 
manager  came  out  in  front  of  the  screen  and  said 
that  the  management  was  very,  very  sorry,  but 
the  comedy  film  had  caught  on  fire  and  quite  a 
bit  ot  It  had  burned  before  it  could  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  management  would  be  obliged  to  omit 
the  remainder  of  the  comic  picture  and  continue 
with  the  main  film. 

Doris'  mother  took  Doris  and  her  guests  home. 
They  played  games,  that  is,  all  but  Doris. 

"Come,  Doris,  you  mustn't  get  a  spunky  spell! 
This  is  your  birthday."  Doris  only  hung  back 
and  shook  her  head  when  her  mother  spoke. 

Presently  Doris  left  the  parlor  and  sneaked  up- 
stairs to  the  guest-room,  where  her  little  guests 
had  laid  their  wraps.  She  looked  under  every 
coat  and  every  hat,  but  not  a  birthday  gift  could 
she  find.  The  bnrny  feeling  grew  worse,  there  in 
her  breast. 

Otptimistic  little  Doris  did  not  give  up  hope. 
Maybe  they'd  put  them  beside  her  plate  on  the 
dining-room  table !  That's  wdiere  Daddy  always 
put  Mother's  gift ! 

Doris  could  hardly  wait  until  her  mother  open- 
ed wide  the  folding  doors  between  the  dining-room 
and  the  parlor.  There  were  the  beautiful  popping 
thing-a-ma-jigs  for  favors,  the  big  glasses  of  lem- 
onade, the  big  birthday  cake  with  si.x  blue  candles 
lighted  upon  it — but  there  wasn't  a  single  gift  be- 
side her  plate ! 

She  couldn't  eat.  All  she  couUl  do  was  drink 
lemonade  to  wash  down  the  lump  in  her  throat 
and  to  cool  the  burning  hot  pain  beneath  her 
heart.  All  her  guests  had  a  good  time.  They  even 
ate  her  two  dishes  of  ice  cream  !  When  they  start- 
ed for  home,  all  said  hers  was  the  nicest  party 
ever,  even  if  the  picture  had  burnt. 

"M-Mother" — the  lump  in  her  throat  would 
hardly  let  her  speak — "didn't  I  g-get  any  birthday 
presents?'' 

"Why.  Dorie  dear,  why  should  you  have  gotten 
any?" 

"I — I  thought  at  all  birthday  parties  one  gets 
presents,  and  I — 1  didn't!" 

"( )f  course  you  didn't,  Dorie!  I  put  on  the  in- 
vitations that  the  children  weren't  to  bring  you 
gifts.  I  don't  believe  in  such  a  custom.  It's  a 
foolish  waste  of  money.  Run  along  up  to  bed 
now.  Mother  has  to  wash  all  these  messy  dishes 
before  she  can  go  to  bed.  doodnight,  mother's 
little  lovey!" 

Doris  was  half-dazed  as  she  at  last  pulled  off 
her  socks,  and  crept  into  bed.  No  birthday  gifts ! 
Foolish  !  No  gifts  !  W'aste  of  money !  Not  a 
single  birthday  present !     The  lump  in  her  throat 


came  out  as  a  big  heart-broken  sob,  and  the  burn- 
ing pain  as  l)ig  scalding  tears.  Not  any  gifts,  and 
It   had  been  her  birthda}'  party ! 

School  with  its  routine,  its  joys,  its  sorrows. 
Vacations — Valentines  from  shiny-eyed  little  boys 
— Easter  l^askets — even  more  birthday  parties, 
though  never  another  of  her  own — and  Christmases 
with  their  unexpected  joys. 

Christmas  day  had  come  around  again  for  the 
fourth  time  since  Doris'  birthday  party.  Seven 
o'clock!  Doris  sprang  up  instantly  to  shut  off 
the  alarm  clock.  Dad  and  mother  mustn't  be 
wakened.  They'd  think  she  was  foolish  to  get  up 
so  early  just  to  see  her  Christmas  gifts.  The 
gifts  wouldn't  run  away !  She  knew  there  wasn't 
a  Santa  Claus !  Yes,  she  knew  everything  would 
have  been  just  the  same  if  she  had  not  set  the 
alarm,  l)ut  she  had  had  a  reason.  She  wanted  to 
be  alone  when  she  saw  her  gifts !  She  didn't  want 
Dad  saying,  "Look,  Dorie,  isn't  this  a  peach  of 
a  toy  typewriter  your  old  Daddy  got  you!"  Or 
have  Mother  pick  up  the  new  dress  and  caution, 
"Mother  had  to  pay  a  lot  for  this  dress,  Dorie,  and 
so  you  can  only  wear  it  on  Sundays.  Don't  you 
think  it's  pretty?  !"  No,  Dorie  didn't  want  it  to  be 
like  that — she  wanted  to  choose  whatever  gift 
she  pleased  to  admire  and  feel  painfully  happy 
over !  Maybe  she'd  want  to  cry — she  always  cried 
when  she  was  too  happy — and  Dad  and  Mother 
made  fun  of  her  then. 

She  was  to  get  her  last  doll  this  Christmas.  It 
was  to  be  bigger  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  she'd  ever  had,  so  Mother  said.  She'd  love 
it  so  much  from  the  very  first,  be  so  happy  that 
she'd  cry  for  joy. 

Doris  tip-toed  down  the  stairs.  Dawii  was 
graying  the  world  outside.  She  pressed  the  elec- 
tric switch.  The  Christmas  tree  sparkled  with  a 
myriad  of  brilliant  colors.  Festoons  of  shimmer- 
ing tinsel  drooped  from  its  long  needled  branches. 
Aloft,  on  the  very  tip  of  the  highest  pine-finger,  a 
snowy  angel  rested  lightly  as  if  pausing  for  just 
a  moment  in  her  flight.  Green  balls,  orange  balls, 
fiery  red  balls,  blue,  gold,  purple,  yellow  balls. 

One  glance  sufficed  for  her  gorgeous  tree. 
Doris'  keen  eyes  imniediatey  singled  out  THE 
present.  In  an  enormous  box,  almost  as  tall  as 
Doris,  leaning  back  among  the  bedecked  branches, 
was  a  Doll !  Big,  shiny  dark  curls — real  hair,  too 
solemn  blue  eyes — lips  smiling  just  enough  to  make 
one  want  to  kiss  their  soft  satiny  coldness  until 
they  grew  softer  and  w'arm. 

"Ah-h-h!"  Doris'  breath  seemed  choked.  "Oh. 
you  darling  doll — you — you're  mine!"  Doris 
reached  to  take  the  doll  out  of  the  box.  but  found 
it  fastened  in.  Not  waiting  to  untie  the  bows  of 
ribbon  holding  the  doll  tightly,  she  gathered  both 
the  box  and  doll  up  in  her  arms  and  buried  her 
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face  doWn  among  the  soft  curls.  The  doll's  cheek 
was  cool  against  Doris'  flushed  face.  Doris  closed 
her  eyes.  She  didn't  move  for  several  minutes, 
except  to  hug  the  doll  closer,  tighter. 

W'nh  chill  unexpectedness  voices  rose  in  a  joyful 
carol,  "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night!" 

Quickly  Doris  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
With  trembling  fingers  she  untied  the  ribbon 
bonds.  The  doll  was  free.  The  carol  singers 
would  like  to  see  her  pretty  doll,  she  felt  sure ! 

Doris  caught  her  doll  up  in  her  arms  and  ran  to 
the  door.  The  singers  were  directly  in  front  of  the 
house*  They  carried  lanterns  by  which  to  read  the 
carols.  In  the  chill  gray  of  the  dawai,  the  yellow 
light  looked  warm  and  happy.  But  they  couldn't 
see  her  doll  unless  she  took  it  out  to  them !  Be- 
sides she  wanted  to  wish  them  all  a  "Merry  Christ- 
mas 1"  She  unlocked  the  door  just  as  they  finished 
their  song.  They  looked  up  fro'm  their  books  and 
smiled  at  her. 

"Merry,  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,"  called 
Doris,  "and  thank  you  for  your  song!" 

"Merry  Christmas  yourself!"  they  chorused. 
"Hi  there,  Doris!  What's  that  you  got?  Santa 
visited  you?" 

"My  dolly — the  last  doll  I'll  ever  get  I  Isn't  it 
just  beautiful!"  Doris  darted  forward  toward  the 
edge  of  the  porch,  holding  the  doll  out  in  front  of 
her.  Newly  fallen  snow  lay  on  the  porch — wet  and 
slippery.  Doris'  quick  dart  forward — her  foot 
slipped.  She  flung  her  arms  out  to  regain  her 
balance.     The  doll  crashed  to  the  icy  pavement. 

Silence. 

There  lay  the  shattered  beauty  of  the  doll — scat- 
tered among  the  feet  of  the  carol  singers !  The 
dark  curls  wide-flung,  a  jagged  piece  of  the  face 
still  attached  to  it.  The  blue  eyes  little  snowballs 
as  they  rolled  to  a  standstill.  Bits  of  rosy  bisque 
dotting  the  white  snow. 

Doris  shook  her  head  disbelievingly.  No  !  No  ! 
It  was  a  dream !  That  wasn't  her  doll — oh,  no,  no ! 
Her  hand  tried  to  brush  away  the  vision.  Bitter 
pain  crept  into  her  eyes.    Oh,  it  was — it  was  I 

She  gathered  the  headless  body  to  her  bosom. 
She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  rocked 
to  and  fro,  crooning  heartbrokenly — "My  pretty 
dolly — and  it's  Christmas! — Oh,  why  did  you 
break  ?  — I  didn't  even  kiss  you  !  Baby  doll — and 
you  can't  be  fixed  ! 

The  carolers  were  grown-up,  but  they  under- 
stood the  depth  of  her  grief.  The  men  avvkwardly 
shifted  the  lanterns  fro'm.  one  hand  to  the  other. 
All  were  held  as  under  a  spell  by  the  pitiable  hap- 
pening. They  stood  in  silent  misery  watching 
Doris'  little  body  huddled  over  the  broken  doll. 
The  preacher,  taught  by  God  to  comfort,  stooped 
and  drew  Doris  to  her  feet. 


"Come,  Doris,  you  mustn't  sit  on  the  snow. 
Don't  cry — here,  let  me  wipe  all  these  big  tears  off 
your  cheeks,  and  we'll  go  in  the  house.  Y'our  dolly 
can  be  fixed,  that's  what  doll  hospitals  are  for.  Or 
else  your  father  will  buy  you  a  new  one.  Of  course 
i  m  sorry  this  one  broke,  but  think  how  kind  your 
Hea\enly  Father  was  when  He  caused  it  to  be 
\oar  dolly's  head  instead  of  your  own!" 

"[ — I'd  a-rather  it  w'-wiould  a  been!" 

All  the  while  he  had  gently  guided  her  into  the 
house.  Others  gathered  up  the  dark  wig  and  snow- 
covered  eyes,  and  took  them  in. 

"You  can  have  the  same  eyes  and  hair  used 
again  and  you  won't  know  it's  a  new  head!'' 

tint  Doris  was  beyond  consoling.  Her  shattered 
happiness  was  beyond  bearing.  Her  heavy  sobs 
wakened  her  parents.  Few  words  were  needed  to 
explain  her  heartbroken  appearance — the  headless 
doii,  clasped  close,  was  silent  explanation. 

Strange — something  alwiays  happened  to  mar 
her  joy.  Doris  assumed  a  reserve  which  kept  her 
from  teeling  happy  at  mere  trifles.  Others  grew 
hilarious,  smiling-faced,  happy-eyed — Life  was 
kind  to  them.  Other  girls  raved  delightedly  when 
boys  paid  attention  to  them.  Doris  held  boys  at 
a  chilly  distance,  ignored  them.  Yet  down  in  her 
heart  she  wanted  boys  to  like  her,  to  pay  attention 
to  her,  to  flatter  her.  Adolescence  caused  disturb- 
ing longings  within  her. 

A  new  boy  had  entered  the  sophomore  class. 
He  was  from  the  country,  but  possessed  none  of 
the  awkward  ill-ease  of  country  lads.  To  Doris' 
guaging  eyes  he  was  more  polished  than  the  city 
boys.     She  liked  him. 

The  feeling  was  mutual.  John  Herney  was  at- 
tracted by  the  aloofness  of  this  one  girl  among  all 
the  other  giggling,  smirking,  conspicuous  ones. 
He  soon  was  informed  of  her  queer  attitude. 

"Aw,  Doris's  got  an  inferiority  complex  or  some- 
thing! She's  afraid  to  have  a  good  time  for  fear 
something'll  happen  to  take  all  the  joy  out  of  it. 
She's  a  kill-joy,  if  you  ask  me!"  Others  volun- 
teered like  information. 

A  note  landed  on  Doris'  desk  in  study  hall  one 
day.  It  had  come  from 'John's  direction,  but  John 
appeared  to  be  diligently  studying  his  Latin. 

"If  you  wouldn't  be  so  high  and  mighty,  a  guy 
might  ask  you  to  go  to  the  movies  on  Wednesday!" 

Doris'  heart  leaped  with  delight  when  she  read 
those  words.  The  movies  on  Wednesday  night — 
beaux  night ! — when  all  the  other  girls  would  see 
her  accompanied  by  a  boy  friend.  But  no  telling 
who  might  have  sent  the  note.  She  might  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  at  the  movies  with  the  writer 
of  it!  If  it  were  big  pimply  Paul,  or  that  Italian 
boy  who  kept  making  eyes  at  her,  wouldn't  she 
feel  funnv  to  be  seen  with  them ! 
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Rather  insultingly  she  stuffed  the  note  in  the 
inkwell.  Some  fellow  just  getting  smart !  If  it 
only  Were  John  Herney !  He  was  nice.  No  other 
way  of  looking  at  it.  He  had  never  strutted  around 
to  draw  her  attention  like  the  other  silly  fellows. 
John  seemed  to  realize  and  respect  the  fact  ttiar 
she  just  didn't  care  for  boys.  Not  once  had  he 
shoved  hi'mself  upon  her  attention  as  if  he  were 
the  one  boy  out  of  the  world  of  boys.  And  yet 
she'd  rather  he  would  than  any  other. 

She  noticed  the  tiny  tendency  of  John's  hair, 
where  it  was  clipped  short  above  his  ear,  to  curl 
upward.  In  summer,  when  the  wind  ruffled  his 
hair,  when  his  hair  grew  damp  from  the  exertion 
of  a  quick  game  of  teimis — l:)Ut  John  was  from  the 
country  !  Doris'  mental  imagery  shifted  to  a  scene 
of  folden  hay  glistening  in  the  sun,  pitchforks 
glinting  as  they  were  moved  rapidly.  She  saw 
John,  bronzed  and  shiny  with  noble  perspiration, 
pitching  heavy  piles  up  onto  the  wagon.  His  hair 
was  longer,  neglected  in  the  busy  routine  of  farm- 
ing, and  she  distinctly  saw  his  hair  in  little  curls 
as  it  fell  forward  upon  his  temples,  wetted  together 
in  tendrils  by  the  moisture  from  his  warm  body. 
Doris  wished  he  wouldn't  comb  it  back  so  sleekly 
to  come  to  school — but,  nevertheless,  he  was — 

The  gong  rang.  Doris  crossed  the  hall,  toward 
her  next  class,  alone. 

A  light  touch  upon  her  arm.  She  stopped 
abruptly  as  if  giiilty  of  something.  A  smile  lighted 
her  features  as  she  looked  up  into  the  eyes  of  John 
Herney.  Her  smile  had  been  unconsciously  given 
— she  had  welcomed  his  approach.  She  should 
have  felt  conspicuous — the  whole  school  body 
should  have  gaped  at  her — she  had  done  the  un- 
expected— but  Doris  only  knew  she  was  glad  that 
John  had  stopped  her. 

"Doris,  I — you  got  my  note.  W  ould  you  go  out 
with  me?  I — honest,  I'd  like  you  to  accompany 
me,  like  everything.  Been  meaning  to  ask  you  for 
ages,  but  didn't  have  the  courage.  Took  more 
nerve  than  you  proljal^ly  think  it  did  to  pitch  that 
note  on  to  your  desk !" 

"Why,  John,  I—" 

"And  when  I  saw,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye, 
you  stuff  it  in  the  inkwel,,  I  l^urned  with  shame. 
Honest  I  did !  You  might  as  well  have  slapped 
me  in  the  face." 

"Oh,  I'm.  so  sorry!     Why  John,  really  I — " 

"Just  this  once,  Doris,  please.  Honest,  if  you 
don't  enjoy  being  out  with  me,  if  I'm  not  all  a  boy 
should  be,  if  I — " 

"Tt's  not  that.    You  see — " 

"That's  perfectly  all  right,  Doris,  I'ta  not  going 
to  hold  it  against  you.  I  can  readily  see  why  you 
don't  care  to  go  with  me.  I'm  not  that  dumb. 
But  honest,  I'm  sorry  you  won't  go,  Doris!" 


John  didn't  understand !  He  was  shrinking 
within  himself.  He  had  taken  offense.  Doris  feit 
her  brief  moment  of  happiness  slipping  away  like 
the  delicate  odor  of  trailing  arbutus  wafted  along 
upon  a  spring  breeze. 

Brrrr !  Only  subsconsciously  did  Doris  hear  the 
bell. 

She  threw  John  a  staying  smile  as  he  turned  to 
leave  her.  He  must  understand  her !  She  mustn't 
let  him  go  away  hurt!  John  saw  her  smile,  hesi- 
tated. 

"Why,  John,  listen!  You've  misunderstood  my 
hesitation.  It — it  isn't  that  I  don't  care  to  go  whh 
you — fact  is  1  do  not  want  to  go  more  than  any- 
thing I've  wanted  for  a  long  time.  I — I'm  just  a 
iittie  slow  in  saying  'Thank  you  heaps'  like  other 
girls.  I  can't  gush  and  gurgle.  If  you  really 
want — " 

"You  mean  you'll  go?" 

"Unless  you've  already  retracted  your  invitation, 
John!" 

John  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  Doris 
couldn't  fathom."  "Tomorrow,  then,  at  seven 
o'clock.     And — thank  you,  Doris." 

He  had  touched  her  arm  as  he  had  said  the  last. 
It  made  her  feel  so  comfortable,  and  yet  so  queerly 
I  hat  she  pondered  over  the  whole  incident,  even 
while  she  apologized  rather  meaninglessly  to  her 
teacher  for  being  late  for  class,  heard  the  words, 
"Remember,  Miss  Cordelle,  that  three  tardies  make 
a  zero !" 

To  ha\e  John  lierne\'  accompany  her  became 
such  a  customary  happening  that  Doris  almost 
forgot  that  day  when  she  had  nearly  permitted 
John  to  turn  away  disappointed  in  her.  One 
me'mory  of  him  piled  upon  another  in  such  rapid 
succession,  as  they  spent  happy  hours  together, 
that  the  first  memory  of  the  note,  the  inkwell. 
John's  face,  he  feel  of  his  hand  as  it  rested  a 
moment  on  her  arm,  were  covered  up  and  almost 
forgotten.  Doris  always  felt  that  same  queer  little 
tingle,  however,  every  time  that  John  touched  her. 

John  touched  her  often  now.  Sometimes  she 
felt  afraid — a  twinge  of  her  old  fear — but  it  quickly 
left  her  when  his  arm  consciously  (or  unconscious- 
ly) came  in  contact  with  hers  again.  At  times  he 
acted  so  constrained  that  Doris  wondered  whether 
he  sensed  her  fear.  This  thought  made  her  draw 
back  into  her  old  shell  of  reserve.  Once  he  had 
caught  her  to  him.  It  had  been  dusk,  a  feeling  of 
spring,  the  cozy  chirp-chirp  of  snuggling  sleepv 
birds.  He  had  caught  her  close  to  him.  burvmg 
his  face  in  the  warm  hollow  of  her  neck,  held  her 
tightly  for  a  long,  long  time.  Doris  had  hated  to 
have  him  release  her,  had  had  to  stifle  the  the  de- 
sire to  lean  back  in  his  arms  again.  John  had 
breathed  deeply  and  hard.  He  had  left  soon  after- 
wards. 
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Fall  chilled  the  air.  John  again  held  her  dose. 
She  was  weak  with  overpowering  happiness.  He 
rubbed  his  cheek  against  hers,  his  lips  brushing 
her  cheek  now  and  then,  whispering  words  which 
made  Doris  want  to  cry. 

John  loved  her!  She  seemed  drifting  along 
drowsily.  Her  eyes  closed.  John  was  so  wonder- 
ful, so  kind,  so  comfortable.  She  heard  him  whis- 
pering pretty  little  phrases,  beautiful  words  of  love, 
soft  vows  of  eternal  adoration.  Had  she  ever  felt 
so  happy!  John,  wonderful,  kind  John,  was  tel- 
ling her  that  he  was  hers,  begging  her  to  promise 
to  be  his.  Holding  her  close —  whispering — mak- 
ing her  happy. 

Happy  the  li\e-lqng  day !     After  the  breath-tak- 
ing ecstasy  of  the  moment  when  she  and  John  had 
been  made  one,  came  the  settled,  continuous  hap 
piness  of  being  John's  forever  and  ever,  cooking, 
sewing,  cleaning,  all  for  hi'm,. 

They  had  their  love,  their  youth,  and  the  big 
farm  which  John's  father  had  given  them.  Doris 
had  felt  a  twinge  of  regret  When  she  had  had  to 
leave  the  city  to  go  into  the  lonely  solitude  of  the 
country,  but  what  was  the  busy  prattle  of  neighbors 
to  John's  quiet  conversation  after  his  work  was 
done  for  the  day !  So  John  had  never  known  of 
Doris'  brief  moment  of  regret.  Nor  would  he  ever 
know  of  it,  for  Doris  had  no  regret  now.  They 
had  been  married  for  over  a  year,  striving  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  make  their  farm  a  success.  It  had 
been  glorious  to  help  John — he  wouldn's  permit 
her  to  go  out  in  the  fields — "My  hands  and  face 
are  all  that  need  get  sunburnt  and  toughened, 
Dorie  dear!"  he  had  asserted.  But  she  raised 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  fed  squealing  little 
pigs,  milked  patiently  lowing  cows,  tended  her  lit- 
tle garden,  made  butter  and  packed  the  eggs  for 
John  to  sell  in  town.  It  didn't  seem  as  if  she  did 
much  in  comparison  with  the  stupendous  labor 
John  did,  but  John  understood  how  busy  it  kept 
her.  John  scolded  her  for  doing  the  washing  all 
by  herself.  "Doris,  wringing  my  heavy  overalls 
isn't  vour  job.  Let  the  washing  go  until  mornings 
when  I  can  be  spared  from  the  field,  and  I'll  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  wringing,  carrying,  and  hang- 
ing." Then  he  would  hold  her  cJosely  and  burrow 
his  face  down  into  the  soft  hollow  of  her  neck,  or 
kiss  her  so  tenderly  that  tears  sprang  up  into  her 
eyes  for  the  exquisite  joy  of  it. 

John's  team  of  horses  took  first  prize  at  the 
county  fair.  The  money  came  in  handy  to  aid  in 
buying  up-to-date  machinery.  They  were  succeed- 
ing so  well,  progressing  so  rapidly — they  v.'^re  so 
happv  doing  the  satne  things  over  and  over  again, 
dav  in  and  dav  out. 

A  wonderful  feeling  broke  the  monotonv  of 
Doris'  happiness — not  the  tingling  rapture  John's 

nearness  caused  in  her more  like  the  quiv- 

ery  stirring  of  a  bud  in  the  heart  of  a  maple  tree 


in  spring.  It  was  spring,  andDoris  knew  the  puls- 
ing throbs  she  experienced  were  the  precursors  of 
me  height  of  her  nappiness — and  John's,  too. 

Once  again  Doris  felt  the  tight  pang  that 
Ciutcned  with  burning  fingers  at  her  throat  when- 
ever she  was  happy.  A  foreboding?  Ah,  no,  she 
Had  felt  it  often  since  her  high  school  days,  but 
nothing  had  marred  her  happiness.  John  had 
worked  magic  over  er  old  fear.  He  had  given  her 
continuous  joy,  and  not  a  thing  hod  come  to  pass 
10  the  contrary.  God  was  kind  to  her — John,  hap- 
piness, and  now  the  baby  to  come ! 

Why  she  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world ! 
How  foolish  she  had  been  in  her  girlhood  to  be 
afraid  of  joy!  If  she  had  permitted  the  wonder  of 
becoming  John's  friend  to  pass  by  that  day  after 
study  hall,  how  barren  would  have  been  her  life 
now.  Oh,  she  mustn't  think  of  it !  Why  look  on 
the  dark  side  of  things  that  might  have  been,  when 
she  had  so  much  that  was  joyous  and  Heavenly  to 
dream  about,  could  dream  about  now  without  a 
feeling  of  unhappiness  to  come !  But  would  every- 
thing— goodness,  she  must  cease  to  look  for 
trouble !  O'f  course,  nothing  could  mar  her  hap- 
piness now — not  with  John  to  love  her,  God  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  the  baby  to  give  her  supreme  joy! 
Ah,  no — her  morose  idiosyncrasy  of  childhood  had 
departed  forever — she  was  always  to  be  happs  after 
this! 

The  dirt  roads  were  like  concrete.  The  passing 
vehicles  had  pounded  the  ground  down  so  com- 
pactly that  no  more  dust  was  formed  by  their  jolt- 
ing along  it.  The  dust  that  had  been  on  the  road 
was  now  overburdening  he  foliage  along  the  way, 
making  the  entire  country-side  look  drab  and  blan- 
keled  with  a  tawny  cover.  The  dry  ripened  grains 
and  hay  added  to  the  depressing  color  of  the  scene 
— golden  sun  and  yellow  buttercups  are  beautiful, 
but  the  sunburnt  sameness  of  a  dust  enveloped 
country-side  is  miserable.  Even  the  garden  stuffs 
gave  up  their  valiant  struggle  to  remain  green ! 
The  potatoes  drooped  with  the  crisp  color  of 
blight,  and  the  tomatoes  were  a  sickly  yellow.  The 
pasture  was  bare  of  herbage — the  cows  had  given 
up  their  useless  search  for  grass  and  had  sought  the 
heated  shade  of  the  trees. 

Doris,  having  taken  her  tiny,  one-month-old 
baby  down  into  the  springhouse,  had  bathed  its 
steaming  little  body  in  the  few  inches  of  lukewarm 
water  still  bravely  issuing  from  the  underground 
source.  Now  the  baby  was  lying  on  the  porch, 
rnr'prneath  mosquito  netting,  sweet  smelling  and 
cool,  with  a  few  sparkling  drops  of  water  still 
rb'no-ine  to  the  vestiges  of  curls  already  adorning 
the  baby's  head. 

Doris  herself,  miserable  with  the  heat,  stood  on 
the  sten  and  watched  John  co'ming  toward  her 
from  the  hay-field.     He  approached  her    with    a 
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cheery  smile  upon  his  face,  slipped  his  arm  aroun.l 
her  shoulders  as  he  came  up  to  her  on  the  steps, 
and  chucked  her  under  the  chin. 

"Hot  enough  for  you.  Dorie?" 

"Oh,  John,  how  can  it  be  so  hot  for  so  longr 
I'd  have  told  anyone  who  suggested  such  a  thing 
that  it  was  a  preposterous  idea.  Hut,  goodness, 
after  this,  I'd  believe  anything  and  everything!" 

"And  how's  Baby  Doris  standing  the  heat?" 

He  lifted  the  netting  and  gave  the  cool  little  baby 
several  playful  punches  to  make  her  squirm  and 
show  her  dimples. 

"Little  curly-head!"-— he  brushed  a  couple  of 
drops  from  her  damp  locks  with  his  finger — "Let 
Daddy  give  you  one  big  kiss,  and  then  he's  got  to 
take  some  water  out  to  the  men." 

The  baby  patted  his  wafm  cheeks  as  he  leaned 
over  her.  She  kicked  her  feet  in  appreciation  of 
his  caress.  Her  happy  little  gurgles  were  her 
words  of  love. 

"Look.  John !"  Doris  was  pointing  to  a  black 
cloud  in  the  horizon.  "Looks  as  though  we'll  have 
some  rain  today.     Won't  that  be  a  relief?" 

"Yep!  Well,  guess  I'd  better  get  the  water  out 
to  the  men.  The  storm  won't  come  up  for  an  hour 
or  more  yet,  hut  there's  no  use  dallying  and  lose 
the  last  load.  Besides,  I'll  have  to  have  time  to 
close  everything  up." 

He  got  the  tin  bucket  and  dipper  from  the  kitch- 
en, and  had  just  pushed  the  kitchen  screen  door 
open  a  few  inches  when  Doris  stopped  him. 

"John,  won't  you  come  and  eat  a  piece  of  your 
l:)irthday  cake  I  baked  this  morning?  You  don't 
have  to  hurry  that  much — the  men  can  keep  on 
working  without  their  drink  for  a  few  minutes. 
Do,  please,  John!" — as  he  turned  and  looked  out- 
side— "It's  your  special  favorite — pineapple  filling 
and  thick  icing  flavored  with  pineapple  juice !" 

Her  eyes  were  bright.  A  half  smile  flitted  across 
her  face.  She  was  very  proud  of  the  wav  her  cake 
had  turned  out.  It  had  been  so  hot  baking  the 
cake,  and  she  was  eagerly  awaiting  his  trial  of  it 
He  would  surely  praise  it !  Then  his  eves  would 
grow  soft.  His  simple  words  were  always  so 
sweet  to  her. 

"Sorry,  Girlie,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  even  take 
the  time  to  get  the  water.  Look  how  fast  the 
cloud's  crept  up  since  I  came  in !  That  storm's 
going  to  reach  us  in  five  minutes.  And,  boy,  it'll 
break  hard  after  this  dry,  sultry  spell  I" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  awav  her  disappointment 
"Tust  wait  till  T  come  in  aeain.  little  mother,  and 
you  and  I  ,qnd  babv  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  da\ 
too-pther.  eatinn-  cake  and  beino"  happy !" 

She  watched  him  run  out  to  the  men — saw  how 
thpv  sprancr  to  work  with  vim  under  his  suoer- 
vision.     She  loved  to  watch  his  supple  form  while 


he  worked — the  strength  of  him — the  liealthy  cop- 
per of  his  sun-exposed  skin. 

But  there  were  more  necessary  things  today  to 
do  before  the  belated  storm  reached  them.  She 
had  to  bring  the  baby  in,  bring  the  things  in  ofi 
the  porch,  close  all  the  windows  in  the  house,  get 
the  chickens  penned  up,  bring  in  a  bucket  of  coal, 
and,  if  she  had  time,  gather  a  few  beans  for  sup- 
per. 

The  approaching  storm  rumbled  with  an  odd, 
low,  threatening  sound.  Doris  shivered  as  she 
gathered  the  beans.  The  oppressive  heat  was  suf- 
focating. Nevertheless  she  could  not  keep  from 
feling  chilled  to  the  marrow.  That  continued  mut- 
tering from  the  Heaxens  sounded  like  the  hasty 
growl  of  a  dog,  intent  upon  destroying  a  cornered 
kitten,  striking  it  with  terror  before  making  a  final 
leap  upon  it.  Uh,  how  she  hated  the  conceited 
dilatory  way  storms  drew  near !  They  trod  with  a 
heavy  pedestrian  step,  slow  and  formidable. 

The  lightning  grew  sharper.  Doris  no  longer 
took  care  to  pick  the  tender  beans.  Her  only 
thought  was  to  get  enough  for  supper.  If  they 
were  too  old  she  could  easily  abstract  the  beans 
and  discard  their  toughened  hulls.  She  liked  the 
hulled  beans,  anyway,  for  a  change. 

The  storm  had  cornered  the  country-side  now. 
The  black  of  it  had  settled  all  around.  The  dark 
green  trees  and  the  dusky  horizon  merged.  The 
dry  air  was  feverish  and  burning  up,  kindled,  so 
it  see'med  to  Doris,  by  the  fiery  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Rach  flash  wriggled  directly  toward  the 
earth — like  the  swords  of  flame  the  angels  in  the 
engravings  of  her   Bible  held. 

With  a  snarling  crash  the  storm  broke.  Sheet'-, 
of  heartless  water  lashed  Doris  as  she  cast  one 
anxious  last  glance  toward  the  hayfield.  then 
rushed  with  bowed  head  to  the  house. 

The  men  were  exerting  all  their  efforts  toward 
finishing  the  last  load  before  submitting  to  tlv 
storm.  Why  didn't  they  come  in?  \\'hat  was  one 
measly  load  to  them  'f  Besides,  it  would  be  so  we*-, 
being  brought  in  to  the  barn  under  that  do-wnpour. 
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They'd  only  have  to  leave  it  to  dry.  And  John 
knew  she  hated  storms.  Why  didn't  he  think 
enough  of  her  to  permit  the  last  load  to  go  to  rot 
and  come  in  to  make  her  feel  safe? 

She  drew  a  rocking  chair  up  to  the  window 
where  she  could  watch  for  his  coming,  cuddling 
the  tiny  Doris  up  under  her  chin,  and  rocked  and 
rocked.  It  was  as  dark  as  night  outside,  and  yet 
it  was  only  three  o'clock!  She  stared  incessantly 
out  of  the  window,  but  even  the  piercing  bursts  of 
lightning  did  not  light  up  the  murky  gloom  enough 
for  her  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  come  from 
the  field.  Her  ears  strained  to  catch  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps.  But  the  pounding  of  the  furious 
rain  downed  all  other  sounds. 

She  rose,  still  clasping  baby  Doris  tightly,  and 
went  to  close  the  kitchen  door.  She  had  heard 
someone  say  that  open  doors  and  windows  were 


dangerous  in  severe  electrical  storms.  The  draft 
sucked  the  lightning  in,  so  they  said.  And  she 
must  be  careful  for  baby's  sake! 

Oh,  was  that  John!  Her  eyes  lighted,  only  to 
fade  instantly.  He  didn't  enter.  It  must  have  been 
the  rumble  of  the  thunder  she  had  mistaken ! 

Could  he  be  waiting  out  in  the  barn  until  the 
storm  abated  ?  But  what  a  silly  thing  to  do ! 
Freshly  mown  hay  was  he  worst  thing  possible  to 
attract  lightning.  Oh,  surely  he'd  come  in  a  few 
minutes!  He  wouldn't  leave  her  and  Doris  all 
alone  during  the  terrific  anger  of  the  weather ! 

The  monotonous  creak  of  the  rocker  sounded 
friendly.  It  seemed  to  be  trying  to  talk  to  her,  to 
soothe  her  nerves  just  as  John  would  if  he  were 
there. 

Would  he  never  come? 
.    The  storm  beat   down  sullenly,  never  lessening 
for  an  instant. 

A  rending  crack  from  the  Heavens.  Doris 
trembled.  The  i'mmediate  thud  which  followed 
meant  a  tree  down — no  doubt  it  had  struck  one  of 
their  valuable  peach  trees  on  which  they  counted 
so  much. 

Blue  flame  lighted  up  the  kitchen.  Doris  stif- 
fe'ned.  The  friendly  creak  of  the  chair  ceased. 
Even  the  storm  ceased  for  one  appalling  second, 
leaving  a  deathless  silence  and  the  weird  bluish 
flash.  Then  came  the  detonation,  with  a  sizzling 
echo.  Doris  buried  her  head  against  the  baby's 
chest,  seeking  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  that  trans- 
paren  eerie  flash.  She  had  nothing  to  fear,  she 
knew.  Still  it  had  frightened  her  terribly. 
Would  John  never  come? 

Thank  God !  How  good  to  hear  those  footsteps 
on  the  little  back  porch!  Laying  baby  Doris  in 
the  clothes-basket  bed  she  had  rigged  up  in  the 
kitchen,  she  ran  to  open  the  door  for  him,  a  glad 
smile  on  her  face. 

The  door  swung  open  under  her  joyous  hand. 
Doris  caught  at  her  throat  so  spasmodically  that 
she  only  choken  out  a  terror-stricken  whimper. 
Two  of  their  hired  men  walked  haltingly  in  carry- 
ing the  lifeless  form  of  John  between  them.  Be- 
hind, the  third  man  trailed  rather  groggily. 

"John!"  She  tried  to  clutch  him  in  her  arms, 
but  the  third  one  gently  held  her  back  until  they 
had  laid  her  husband's  body  down  upon  the  win- 
dow seat. 

"J-John !"  Her  scream  of  despair  rose  in  .a 
plaintive  crescendo.  The  storm  echoed  her  shrill 
sob. 

"John — John? — John!"  She  caught  his  head  to 
her  bosom,  raining  tears  and  kisses  upon  his  im- 
mobile face. 

"Come,  come,  Mrs.  Herney."  One  man  tried  in 
his  awkward  way  to  calm  her.  "I'm  mighty  sorry, 
but  the  Good  Lord  must've  wanted  him  for  a  good 
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purpose  or  else  He  wouldn't  have  taken  him.  He — 
he  didn't  die  hard.  Tain't  hard  to  die  by  lightning. 
An"  he  must've  thought  of  you  just  as  the  bolt  hit 
him,  for,  seems  to  me,  I  heard  hmi  cho — mumble 
out  'Dorie!'  S'funny  the  rest  of  us  didn't  get  took, 
too,  Mrs.  Herney.  Joe  here  got  knocked  uncon- 
sciotis" — pointing  to  the  dazed  looking  third  one — 
■'an'  the  darn  stuff  even  knocked  his  shoes  off! 
Mind  you,  Mrs.  Herney,  it  took  them  shoes  off 
clean  as  a  whistle,  never  even  burnin'  his  socks  or 
hurtin'  his  feet.     But  John  here,  he "' 

"Go  on  I"  She  choked  between  the  sobs  she 
was  trying  to  restrain. 

"Well,  John,  he  was  on  the  wagon  laying  the 
hay,  we  three  'uns  tosses  up  to  him — always  doin' 
the  most  of  the  work  and  makin'  us  ashamed  of 
ourselves — an'  I  guess  it  hit  the  wagon.  Ya  can't 
tell,  though,  'cause  them  prize  horses  of  his'n  were 
killed,  too.  Some  say  the  horses'  shoes  attract 
lightning,  but,  to  my  mind,  his  pitchfork  could 
ha\e  drawed  it  just  as  easily.  Bless  your  heart, 
Mrs.  Harney" — he  patted  her  shoulder  kindly — 
"but  the  Good  Lord  was  mighty  good  to  you,  too, 
in  a  way.  If  the  shock  hadn't  knocked  John  off 
the  wagon,  he'd  have  been  burned  with  the  hay, 
and  you  mayn't  have  got  to  see  him  once  again 
even." 

"VV'e  men,"  he  pursued,  "we'll  keep  on  doing 
the  work  for  you  just  the  same  as  if  John  weren't 
gone.  I'll  help  you  always,  anyway.  So  maybe 
it  won't  he  so  hard  for  you  to  get  along  without 
John." 

Slowly  Doris  rose  and  turned  toward  them.  Her 
eyes  were  wild.  Her  upper  lip  was  drawn  pain- 
fully tight.  Her  eyes,  uncomprehending  the  three 
men,  strayed  toward  the  table.  His  uncut  cake 
lay  there,  resplendent  with  creamy  icing  decked 
with    shredded   pineapple. 

His  cake!     His  birthday!     But  now ! 

Peal  upon  peal  of  hysterical  laughter  shook  her 
bod}'.  Nervous  fingers  pushed  back  her  perspired 
locks  of  hair,  pulling  the  skin  queerly  against 
her  cheek  bones.  But,  as  she  cackled  wildly  with 
awful  laughter,  tears  slid  down  her  cheeks  in 
profusion. 

Her  gaze  wandered  to  where  their  tiny  baby 
lay  gurgling  softly,  unaware  of  the  tragedy  which 
overcame  the  others.  Laughter  became  sobs — 
sobs  of  pain,  of  release — of  joy ! 

''Little  Dorie!"  she  choked,  gathering  her  daugh- 
ter tightly  up  in  her  arms.  "Thank  God,  he  lived 
to  see  you  and  love  you — our  little  l^aby!" 


The  main  trouble  with  colleges  in  America  is 
that  the  Professors  don't  recognize  ability  and 
the  students  don't  possess  it. 

— N.  Y.  Medley. 
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BASKETBALL  IS  HERE! 


With  a  fine  showing  of  students  at  practices, 
vith  several  practices  already  credited,  and  with 
I  rapid  approach  of  the  basketball  season,  this 
;port  promises  to  be  a  great  success  for  P.  C.  W. 
S'ot  only  are  the  various  class  teams  eager  to 
vin  for  the  sake  of  winning,  but  desirous  also  to 
lisplay  top-notch  form  in  their  playing. 

Eight   practices   are  necessarv   for  eligibilitv   to 


a  team.  The  season  will  open  about  the  first  week 
in  March,  a7id  continue  throughout  the  entire 
month.  The  round-robin  system  will  again  be 
worked  out,  that  is  every  class  team  playing  every 
other  class  team.  To  prolong  the  season,  round  it 
out,  and  maintain  interest  in  athletics,  a  final  game 
will  be  contested  by  two  honorary  teams  chosen 
hv  the  Athletic  Board,  from  among  the  members 
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of  the  class  teams.  During  previous  years  o",ily 
one  honorary  team  was  chosen.  This  new  plan 
offers  a  girl  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a  posi- 
tion on  an  honorary  team.  Thus  a  general  student 
interest  is  promoted  in  athletic  rivalry. 

It  isn't  too  late  to  come  to  practices.  It  isn't  even 
necessary  to  know  how  to  play.  Come  out  a".id 
learn.  Three  are  necessary  to  make  a  crowd,  six 
to  make  a  full  team — not  to  speak  of  the  subs — 
twelve  at  least  to  have  a  practice,  and  a  choice 
of  fort)'  to  have  a  good  team.  Come  on  over  to 
the  Gym  and  play. 


ATHLETES  AND    WOULD-BE    ATHLETES- 
NOTE  THESE  REVISIONS 

Last  spring  several  revisions  were  made  by  the 
Athletic  Association  in  the  requirements  for 
awards  to  those  participating  in  athletic  events. 
Although  all  these  changes  were  duly  recorded  on 
pages  52  and  53  of  the  handbook,  in  case  you 
have  lost  yours,  or  can't  find  it,  read  the  following: 

1.  Class  numerals  shall  be  awarded  those  who 
have  played  one  year  on  a  class  team. 

2.  The  college  letters  P.  C.  W.  shall  be  award- 
ed those  who  have  played  two  years  on  a  class 
team. 

3.  Gold  basketballs  shall  be  awarded  those  who 
have  played  three  years  on  the  class  basketball 
team. 

Gold  hockey  sticks  shall  be  awarded  those  who 
have  played  three  years  on  the  class  hockey  team. 

4.  To  any  girl  who  has  played  four  years  on 
a  basketball  or  hockey  team,  a  second  engraving 
will  be  placed  on  the  basketball  or  hockey  stick 
[jreviously  received. 

5.  Two  honorary  hockey  teams  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  class  teams  to  play  a  final  game. 

The  same  will  be  done  in  basketball. 

6.  A  silver  cup  is  awarded  the  winner  of  the 
tennis  tournament. 

^  7.  The  highest  athletic  honor  awarded  at  P. 
C.  W  .  is  the  silver  cup  given  annually  to  the  best 
all-round  athlete. 

The  best  all-round  athlete  is  chosen  on  the  fol- 
lowing points :  good  health,  posture,  neatness,  in- 
terest, and  sportsmanlike  attitude  towards  athlet- 
ics and  gynraasium  work. 


One:  "Seems  to  be  lots  doing  here  in  the  way 
of  studies." 

Another :   "Yeah ;  everything  I  do  seems  to  be 
in  the  way  ot  studies." 

— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


P.  C.  W.  SONG  BOOK 

Ever  since  wc  have  l)een  Freshmen,  we  have 
wanted  a  song  book.  This  year  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  this  undertaking. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Jane  Willard, 
chairman;  Lois  W'hitesall,  and  Elizabeth  Stadt- 
lander,  business  manager. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  now  at  last  the  manu- 
script is  ill  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This  being 
the  first  edition,  it  is,  of  course,  far  from  perfect ; 
but  it  may  help  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  student 
body  for  a  song  book. 

The  book  will  be  in  print  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. Those  who  have  not  signed  up  may  buy 
one  then. 


GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

The  home  concert  of  the  Glee  Club  was  cer- 
tainh'  the  most  successful  one  which  has  been 
given  for  many  years.  The  operetta,  "The  Col- 
lege Girl  and  the  Milkmaid,"  was  a  delightful 
innovation,  and  formed  a  fitting  conclusion  to  an 
unusually  good  program.  The  dancing  which  fol- 
lowed proved  very  popular.  The  orchestra  dis- 
played plenty  of  vim  and  vigor.  The  entire  Cjlee 
Club  is  to  lie  congratulated  for  the  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm  they  put  into  this  concert,  and 
we  hope  the  rumored  profits  exceed  their  high- 
est expectations. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  Dramatic  Club  met  January  18th  to  dis- 
cuss methods  of  imjiroving  the  organization.  The 
discussion  was  interesting  and  helpful.  Among 
other  things,  plans  were  made  for  a  benefit  bridge 
concerning  which  there  will  be  fuller  announce- 
ments later. 


FRENCH  CLUB 

Miss  Houston  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
Paul  Claudel  and  his  work  at  French  Club  Aleet- 
ing  Wednesday,  25. 


DEBATING  CLUB 

The  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  members  of  the 
Club  debated  "Resolved  that  there  should  be  fed- 
eral control  over  marriage  and  divorce  laws"  on 
Wednesday. 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

The  Decade  Six  held  a  meeting  at  Stoney  Cor- 
ners, the  afternoon  of  January  twenty-eighth. 

Christmas  Day  with  its  joys  brought  a  son  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Goodrich.  Bertha  Gates 
Goodrich  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '26. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOOTBALL 

Our  special  correspondent  to  the  Arrow  has 
been  spending  the  past  few  months  gathering  ma- 
terial for  this  Athletic  Attempt.  Many  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country  have  bee",i  approach- 
ed, and  have  lent  valuable  assistance.  While  due 
gratitude  is  extended  to  Messrs.  Dempsey,  Walter 
CawSp.  Earl  Liederman  and  other  athletic  devotees, 
the  largest  wreath  must  be  hung,  on  a  famous  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  old  classics — on  Mr.  Bushee,  to 
be  exact. 

"In  College  Athletics,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "we  have 
the  happiest  preservation  of  the  play  spirit.  The 
urge  for  the  expression  of  the  sillier  self  gets 
free  rein  here ;  nothing  is  inhibited ;  all  comes  out 
(except  the  dirt  in  the  middies).  You  may  quote 
me  as  being  heart,  soul,  and  body  for  College 
Athletics."  Vol.  I,  pp.  89-290.  ibid.  cf.  B.  Hop- 
pers. 

Here  we  pause  to  reflect.  The  value  of  an  outlet 
for  the  play  spirit  in  college  life ! !  Case  1  :  Ex. 
The  Co-op  Shop.  How  many  of  us  have  b°en 
victims  of  their  overhumorousness  ?  We.  for  one, 
are  a  passionate  admirer  of  Peanut  Clusters ;  yet 
time  and  time  again,  some  imp  of  mischievousness, 
prompts  the  denizens  of  the  Door  with  a  Lock  to 
slyly  substitute  those  bits  of  confection,  closely  re- 
sembling the  highly  caloried  Peanut  Cluster,  but 
notorious  for  their  Raisin  content,  for  our  beloved 
nutritious  nut  candy !  Could  not  an  extra  hour  or 
two  of  gym  assure  us  that  such  playfulness  would 
quickly  be  exhausted  ? 

Case  2.     Ex.  fellow  student.     Wattles,  M.  E. 

We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  some  are  verbal, 
some  not  so.  How  often  do  you  suppose  the  walls 
of  dear  old  P.  C.  etc.,  have  resounded  to  the  query, 
"Have  you  heard  this  one — ?"  How  often  have 
we,  dumbly  hopeful  gasped,  "No!  Tell  us!"  to  be 
greeted  with  something  like,  "Why  does  a  chick- 
en— "  but  I  really  can't  go  further.  You  get  my 
meaning,  however.  Another  painful  outbreak  of 
the  play  spirit. 

Gym!  Gym!!  More  Gym:!!!  (Or  as  it  is 
mSore  intellectually  called  in  the  better  circles, 
Phys.  Ed.)  We  need  not  continue  to  pile  up  argu- 
ments.    (Besides,  this  is  all  I  was  told  to  write). 

— H.  E.  G.   '28 


"I  can't  get  along  with  my  wife." 
"Why  not?" 

"All  she  does  is  ignore  me." 
"Ignore  you?" 

"Yes,  and  if  there's  anything  I   hate,  it's  igno- 
rance." -_  — West  Point  Pointer. 


Y.  W.  NEWS 

The  Y.  W.  meeting  held  last  Tuesday,  January 
17th,  was  devoted  to  an  open  forum  on  the  Big 
Sister  problem.  Girls  were  asked  to  express  their 
opinions  concerning  the  success  of  the  Big  Sister 
movement  last  year.  A  senior  offered  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  present  system  of  allotting  five  fresh- 
men to  one  junior  limited  the  chances  for  ac- 
quaintance between  seniors  and  freshmen.  The 
idea  was  also  presented  that  the  sophomores,  who 
are  to  spend  the  remaining  two  years  with  the 
freshmen  class,  are  given  little  opportunity  to 
know  one  another.  One  junior  felt  that  five  fresh- 
men was  too  large  a  number  to  handle  successfully. 

The  freshmen  seemed  to  appreciate  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Big  Sister  movement  during 
the  last  year.  It  helped  bind  them  to  some  upper 
classman  to  whom  they  could  turn  for  advice.  All 
speakers  seemed  decided  upon  the  point  that  an 
old  systein  of  selecting  one  upper  classman  for  a 
single  freshman  was  not  satisfactory.  After  these 
multifarious  views,  the  meeting  closed  with  the 
majority  in  favor  of  a  Big  Sister  movement  in 
which  one  sophomore  would  be  assigned  to  a 
single  freshman.  In  addition,  an  upper  classman 
would  be  appointed  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  a  group  of  four  freshmen. 


FACULTY  NEWS 

Miss  Coolidge  is  certainly  one  of  the  busiest 
persons  we  know.  On  January  18th,  she  spoke  at 
an  American  Legion  luncheon.  The  next  day  she 
spoke  at  a  luncheon  given  during  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
campaign.  Our  president  spent  the  week  end  in 
Cleveland,  attending  to  college  business,  and  visit- 
ing friends.  Next  iVIonday,  January  30th,  she  will 
be  the  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Wilkinsburg 
Woman's  Club. 


Mr.  Kinder  will  represent  the  college  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Presidents'  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg  on  Friday, 
January  27th.  Important  educational  programs 
are  to  be  discussed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 


On  Januar}'  9th,  Miss  Kerst  read  "The  King's 
Henchmen"  before  the  Junior  Department  of  the 
Tri-Borough  Womans'  Ck:b  at  New  Kensington. 


Miss  Bennett  attended  a  luncheon  of  the  Math- 
ematical Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  on 
January  14th. 


Both  the  Faculty  and  the  girls  regret  the  illness 
of  Mrs.  Edwards.  Berry  Hall  especially  n'fisses 
her  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  she 
is  feeling-  better. 
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VESPERS 

Sunday,  January  15  Miss  Coolidge  continued 
her  series  of  talks  along  the  line  of  New  Year's 
resolutions.  Her  subject  was  the  Church.  She 
began  by  presenting  the  moving  picture,  "The 
King  of  Kings,"  as  an  example  of  the  new  trend 
in  religion,  that  of  trying  in  new  ways  to  make 
religious  teachings  vital  and  interesting.  She 
made  a  plea  for  the  church.  The  church  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  the  greatest  and  widest  organiza- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known.  Allowances  are 
constantly  Ijeing  made  for  the  faults  of  the  young- 
er generation  and  this  and  that.  Why  should  the 
church  be  an  exception  and  be  condemned  whole- 
sale because  it  fails  in  a  few  points?  Give  it  a 
chance.  Miss  Coolidge  ended  by  reading  a  selec- 
tion as  a  triljute  to  faith. 

Martha  Eversman  gave  a  beautiful  solo. 


Sunday,  January  22,  Miss  Brownlee  web 
Vespers  speaker.  She  reviewed  Don  Brynn's 
"Brother  Saul."  This  is  a  very  interesting  his- 
torical novel  which  deals  with  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  Paul. 


E-D-I-I-O-R-I-A-L 


COME  OUT!     COME  OUT! 

Come  out !  Come  out !  Swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Inasketballers.  Why,  sweet  thing,  sit  on  a  cushion 
and  talk  a  blue  streak  w'h'ile  your  class  mates  (a 
few  of  them)  prance  after  a  basketball?  Has  the 
spirit  fled?  Your  bloomers  and  middy  are  in  the 
bottom  drawer,  your  tennis  shoes  in  the  cupboard, 
you  know  the  way  to  the  gym.  What  ?  Aren't 
you  coming?  Horrors,  what's  the  trouble?  Aren't 
good  enough  ?  Nonsense.  You  should  see  some 
of  the  big-hearted  patriotic  blundering  dumbbells 
who  come  out — God  bless  'em. 

Perhaps  a  few  vital  statistics  will  show  you  the 
exact  situation.  Eight  practices  required  and  the 
tournament  in  March.     Here  they  are : 

Class  Practices  No.  present 

Seniors  1  4 

2 6 

3 6 

4 5 

Juniors  1  3 

2 7 

3 6 

4 5 

5 6 

6 9 

Sophomores  1  11 

2 13 

3 19 

Freshmen  1 18 

If  these  figures  aren't  vital  to  you,  they  ought 
to  be.    Looks  as  if  something  ought  to  be  done. 

I  have  a  scheme !  Why  not  make  practices 
compulsory,  like  chapel  attendance  and  physical 
examinations.  Every  girl  who  is  physically  able 
to  run  (no  mention  made  of  mental  w'eakness) 
must  come  out  for  hockey,  basketball  or  baseball. 
The  difficulty  is  automatically  overcome — if  every- 
one has  to  coine  out  nobody  will  suspect  you  of 
having  appeared  because  you  thought  you  were 
good.  Upper  classmen  need  more  exercise  any- 
way. We  know  you  all  love  to  play  basketball  and 
hockey,  but  you're  just  too  bashful.  We'll  fix 
it.  Everyone  must  come  out  for  at  least  three 
practices.  We'll  unearth  all  sorts  of  ability,  arid 
don't  feel  hurt  if  you  seem  to  appear  ridiculous. 
Don't  mind  wlien  your  classmates  laugh  when  you 
reach  wildly  for  the  ball  and  it  goes  flying  through 
your  arms  like  a  dog  through  a  hoop.  It's  a 
great  gift  to  be  able  to  make  people  laugh.  Come 
out  1    Come  out  I ! 
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ATHLETICS  ELSEWHERE 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  new 
ideas  which  other  colleges  are  trying  out  in  Stu- 
dent Government,  Y.  W.,  etc.,  but  not  so  much 
about  athletics.  It  is  always  stimulating  to  com- 
pare our  own  college  with  others,  and  we  might 
do  much  to  improve  the  justly  complained-of  pep- 
less  condition  of  P.  C.  W.  sports  by  adopting  some 
new  ideas   from   other  schools. 

Hood,  another  woman's  college  not  much  larger 
than  P.  C.  W.,  sets  a  worthwhile  example  of  col- 
lege spirit.  Almost  without  exception,  the  stu- 
dents are  actively  interested  in  athletics,  and  the 
majority  take  part  in  some  form  of  sport.  The 
college  is  organized  into  two  athletic  associations, 
a  passive,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  own, 
to  which  every  girl  belongs,  and  an  active.  Girls 
who  have  made  three  "Chevron  Teams,"  (more 
about  them  later)  have  played  on  any  team,  or 
have  hiked  sixty-five  miles,  are  eligible  to  this 
Active  Athletic  Association.  Oiice  a  year.  Hood 
has  an  athletic  tournament.  Chevron  Teams  are 
organized  from  girls  who  excell  in  every  form  of 
sport,  including  folk-dancing,  clogging,  calisthen- 
ics, marching  tactics,  and  various  athletic  stunts. 
Those  who  take  part  in  the  folk  dances  wear  cos- 
tumes representative  of  the  various  nations.  The 
tournament  is  held  in  the  Armory,  and  needless 
to  say,  not  a  Hood  girl  fails  to  attend.  In  fact, 
their  enthusiasm  spreads  to  the  people  of  Fred- 
erich,  and  large  crowds  witness  the  tournament. 
Hood  has  the  usual  sports,  hockey,  basket-ball  and 
base  ball,  with  keen  class  rivalry  in  each.  In 
basket-ball,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  college 
is  also  divided  into  two  teams,  called  the  Army 
and  Navy !  Many  stunts  feature  this  game,  but 
we  hope  the  goat,  at  least,  is  original  with  P.  C. 
W.  In  hockey.  Hood  goes  us  one  better  by  in- 
dulging in  intercollegiate  sports.  Every  year  the 
Hood  team,  selected  from  the  best  players  in  col- 
lege, meets  the  hockey  teams  of  several  other 
schools.  These  are  the  occasions  of  the  athletic 
year,  and  college  spirit  is  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

Wilson  College  capitalizes  the  rivalry  between 
the  odds  and  evens  for  most  of  its  pep.  Class 
games  are  played  in  each  of  the  three  major 
sports,  but  the  biggest  games  of  the  year  are  those 
between  the  Freshman-Junior  and  the  Sophomore- 
Senior  teams.  Competition  runs  high  for  places 
on  these  teams.  Twice  during  the  hockey  and 
basket-hall  season  special  tables  are  arranged  in 
the  dining  room  for  the  players.  The  teams  wear 
their  uniforms  and  sing  original  songs  to  each 
other. 

Thanksgiving  Day  brings  the  big  hockev  game 
of  the  year — between  the  odds  and  evens.     After 


the  game  the  athletic  awards  are  given.  Four 
W's  are  given  to  the  most  outstanaing  players, 
and  numerals  to  those  who  have  played  in  the 
required  number  of  games.  A  few  stars  are  award- 
ed to  those  who  already  have  their  W. 

Training  tables  in  the  dining  room  help  ihe 
teams  to  keep  in  condition,  and  the  whole  college 
supports  the  athletics. 


NOTICE! 


The  corrective  gym.  department  has  been  in- 
terviewed with  the   following  results : 

Backs  and  feet  are  coming  along  nicely  ;  in  fact 
some  have  departed  for  regular  gym.  work. 
(Confidentially,  we  trust  each  respective  anatomy 
has  accompanied  these  renovated  parts !)  And 
what  does  the  correcting  r  The  "feet  cases"  pick 
up  marliles  with  their  toes.  Others  before  the 
full-length  mirror  which  the  department  has  lately 
acquired,  must  exercise  strictly  and  methodically, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  with  groans,  long 
faces,  and  much  stiffness.  Most  important  of  all, 
each  "case"  must  cover  a  lovely  health  blank  with 
checks  and  numbers  which  she  hands  in  to  head- 
quarters every  twenty-eight  days.  By  this  blank 
she  sleeps,  eats,  walks,  and  cleans  her  teeth. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  EAT? 

Everybody  likes  to  eat. 

Everybody  likes  to  eat  at  basketball  games. 

\\'ltat  does  everybody  like  to  eat  at  basketball 
games  ? 

That's  what  we'd  like  to  know. 

You  know  what  you'd  like. 

Some  like  chewing  gum. 

Some  like  pop. 

Some  like  hot  dogs. 

Or  what  not? 

In  all  seriousness  we  do  want  your  co-operation. 
Cut  out  the  following  and  hand  it  to  Bessie  Rosen 
or  Mary  Kolb. 


AT  BASKETBALL  GAMES  I 
PREFER  TO  EAT 


You   fill    in   the   dotted   line   and   we'll   do 
the  rest. 


Fond    Mother :    "Do    you    detect    any    signs    of 
genius  in  Imv  son.  Professor.''" 

Professor:  "Madam,  I  am  not  a  detective." 

O.  U. 
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CHAPEL   DOINGS 

On  Monday,  January  16,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  Dr.  Goodell,  Miss  Goodell's  father,  speak 
to  us  at  chapel.  His  subject  was  "Foundation- 
alism,"  or  the  building  of  character  foundations. 
Dr.  Goodell  compared  the  making  of  a  worth- 
while character  to  the  construction  of  a  building; 
the  success  of  either  depends  entirely  upon  the 
foundation  that  is  put  under  it.  Just  as  an  un- 
sound base  will  eventually  destroy  a  building,  no 
matter  how  strong  it  may  be,  so  will  a  poor  be- 
ginning undermine  a  life.  Dr.  Goodell's  address 
was  very  applicable  to  most  of  us  who,  as  col- 
lege students,  are  still  building  our  foundations. 

Miss  Goodell  played  especially  lovely  organ 
selections  that  morning. 


Dr.  Doxsee  presented  a  report  on  Wednesday, 
January  18,  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  which  was  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  December  27-30.  This  associa- 
tion, unlike  the  usual  organizations  of  its  general 
type,  is  rather  technical  in  its  nature,  its  various 
groups  being  interested  in  such  subjects  as  phil- 
ology and  the  theory  of  poetry.  Of  the  several 
sections  that  met  for  lectures  and  discussion  the 
one  that  Dr.  Doxsee  preferred  was  that  on  con- 
temporary literature.  Of  course  in  these  discus- 
sions every  type  of  modern,  from  the  one  who 
looks  sadly  back  to  the  old  days  to  the  one  who 
runs  after  the  future,  was  present  to  uphold  his 
own  opinion.  One  of  the  main  features  of  this 
sectional  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the  book, 
"Convention  and  Revolt",  by  Professor  Lowes  of 
Harvard.  This  book  deals  with  the  swing  of 
modern  thought  from  the  old  school  which  was 
content  to  follow  the  same  old  patterns,  to  the 
moderns  who  plan  their  emphasis  on  realism. 
Then,  too,  this  group  spent  some  time  in  what 
Dr.  Doxsee  called  "debunking  the  categories."  It 
has  been  decided  that  the  threadbare  pigeon  holes 
of  Puritanism,  victorianism,  and  the  like,  are  not 
at  all  exact  and  students  are  putting  them  aside 
so  that  they  may  study  from  a  fresh  view-point. 
Dr.  Doxsee  seemed  to  think  that  the  meetings 
could  have  been  more  interesting  but  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  convention  afforded  for  fellow- 
ship with  friends  and  colleagues  could  not  have 
been  improved  upon. 


The  last  of  the  faculty  reports  was  also  given 
on  Wednesday  morning  by  Miss  Green  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Many  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  archaeological  enthusiasts,  some  dry  and 
some  brilliant,  some  crude  and  some  scholarly, 
but  on  the  whole  the  convention  was  very  satis- 
factory. One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  news 
given  the  society  was  of  the  excavation  in  the 
near  future  of  the  old  market  place  in  Athens.  An 
American  philanthropist  has  placed  unlimited 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  workers,  and  they 
are  looking  forward  to  begmning  the  work.  Miss 
Green  enjoyed  the  convention  especially  because 
she  met  many  friends  with  whom  she  had  worked 
while  in  Rome,  and  she  has  resolved  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  society  hereafter. 


Clifford  Gordon  spoke  to  us  on  Wednesday, 
January  25,  on  the  subject  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Gordon's  talk  was  unusually  enlightening.  He  is 
an  Australian  who  has  been  studying  conditions 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  eight  years.  He 
avers  that  a  good  deal  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  prohibition 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  doing  his  bit  to 
show  us  as  citizens  that  it  can  be  established 
through  education,  which  is  the  only  way  of  cop- 
ing with  any  such  gigantic  task. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  the  death  of  Ethel  Hamilton,  the  class  of 
1928  deplore  the  loss  of  a  loyal  supporter,  a  tire- 
less worker,  and  a  dear  friend.  She  will  always 
be  tenderly  remembered  as  one  w'ho  gave  all  to 
those  whom  she  loved. 


We've     Fitted     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 


SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 


Pw     wrvt  prrreo  peer  no  nmr  viAM     ^     _ 
LUDEBUEHL  firSoN 

PfHN  ANDFRwuromi  I  -nvo  stores  I   wood  ncaii  pinn 
BAST  Ltklimr       ' '         wiuti>#«auiM 
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MEXICO  AND  MEXICANS 

On  Friday  morning,  January  20th,  Captain  J. 
C.  Sawders  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Mexico 
and  Mexicans."  Captain  Sawders  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  country  of  Mexico,  and 
his  talk  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Busy  scenes, 
scenes  of  some  of  the  most  important  cities  and 
the  rather  primitive  processes  employed  in  trade 
and  manufacture,  were  shown  by  means  of  moving 
pictures.  Lantern  slides  presented  many  of  the 
beautiful  and  unusual  phases  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  picturesque  buildings,  the  majestic  scenery 
and  ancient  remains  from  the  once  famous  Aztec 
civilization,  temples,  pyramids  and  city  sites.  Cap- 
tain Sawders  gave  a  general  description  of  the 
type  of  people  and  their  habits,  and  he  related  sev- 
eral native  legends  which  bear  a  similarity  to  some 
of  our  Bible  stories.  Many  of  us  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  Mexico  contains  the  world's  largest 
pyramid,  which  was  built  for  a  temple  to  the 
native  God. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW: 

Who  put  the  can  in  Canfield? 
Who  put  the  go  in  Gordon? 
Who  put  the  kind  in  Kinder? 
Who  put  the  laugh  in  Laughlin? 
Who  put  the  what  in  Wattles? 
Who  put  the  apple  in  Appleby  ? 
Who  put  the  stay  m  Stayman  ? 
Who  put  the  wool  in  Wooldridge? 
Who  put  the  ow  in  Owens? 
Who  put  the  get  in  Getty? 
Who  put  the  good  in  Goodell  ? 
Who  put  the  bush  in  Bushnell? 
Who  put  the  fish  in  Fischler? 
Who  put  the  heart  in  Hartman? 
Who  put  the  sax  in  Saxman  ? 
Who  put  the  rock  in  Rockwell? 
Who  put  the  ink  in  the  incubator? 

Answer  to  questions  on  Page  10,  Col  I. 


First  Roman  (at  a  Christian  massacre)  :  "We've 
got  a  capacity  crowd,  but  still  we're  losing  money. 
The  upkeep  on  the  lions  must  be  pretty  heavy." 

Second  Roman :  "Yes,  sir.  These  lions  sure 
do  eat  up  the  prophets."  — O.  U. 


STOEBENER'S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.       6222    Frankstown    Ave. 
East  Liberty,   Pittsburgh 


GRACE'S 


GIRLS^ 

re  deciding 
our  New 
Spring  Ensem- 
ble, Suit  or 
Dress,  we  in- 
V  i  t  e  your 
COMPARI- 
SON. We  know 
—  GRACE'S 
will  be  j-our 
choice  THEN. 

231    Oliver   Avenue 


P.S.— IF  IT'S  NEW  IT'S  HERE! 


Telephone  Hiland  5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

63  39  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 
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MR.  MENCKEN  CONVINCED 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  too  many 
young  Americans  are  now  going  to  college  and 
that  their  presence  is  greatly  impeding  the  work 
of  the  colleges.  Certainly  it  should  be  possible  to 
devise  some  scheme  to  weed  out  the  unfit."  Thus 
spake  Henry  L.  Mencken  to  a  reporter  for  the 
"Cornell  Sun,"  in  one  of  several  interviews  re- 
cently granted  to  college  papers. 

Mr.  Mencken,  we  are  told,  "is  opposed  to  the 
college  for  the  purposes  of  intellectual  education. 
With  Nathan  he  holds  that  its  greatest  benefits 
are  social." 

Oif  compulsory  military  training,  the  editor  of 
the  "Mercury"  said : 

"The  military  training  idea  seems  to  me  absurd. 
1  see  no  reason  why  the  college  student  should 
be  conscripted  and  not  the  young  man  outside." 

And  of  the  lecture  system : 

"The  American  system,  it  seems  to  me,  is  bet- 
ter for  Americans  than  the  Oxford  system.  It 
is  obviously  more  in  accord  with  the  habits  of 
mind  of  our  people." 

And  of  fraternities : 

"Regarding  fraternities,  I  know  nothing.  It  is 
commonly  alleged  that  they  foster  snobbery.  But 
I  see  no  objection  to  snobbery  per  se ;  all  rational 
men  are  snobs  in  some  way  or  another.  That  the 
fraternities  exalt  fifth-raters  and  overlook  men  of 
merit  may  be  true,  but  the  accusation  might  be 
leveled   against  any  other   human   institution." 

Mr.  Mencken  urges  all  who  feel  the  urge  to 
write,  first  to  obtam  steady  employment.  Until 
recently  he  suggested  bootlegging,  but  the 
strength  of  competition  has  led  to  advocacy  of 
ta.xi  driving  and  similar  occupations. 

— New  Student 


A  RAINY  DAY 

O  why  does  the  rain  come  sauntering  down 
In  only  a  fine  little  spray? 
It's  not  very  hard  and  it's  not  very  swift. 
But  it's  wet  and  it  keeps  me  from  play. 

Perhaps   the   Gardener  up   there  doesn't  know 
If  he'd  turn  on  the  faucet  full  blast. 
The  water  would  come  with  a  gush  and  a  spurt, 
And  then  be  over  at  last. 

Then  Susy  and  I  could  go  down  to  the  creek, 
Dovwi  to   the  meadow   and  play. 
And  not  have  to  sit  at  the  window  and  fret, 
'Cause  the  Gardener  has  turned  on  the  spray ! 

Theodosia  Parke  '29. 


MERELY  MARY  LOU 

Dearest  Prue : 

What  DOl  you  think?  I've  decided  to  play 
FORWARD  on  our  TEAM  this  year!  You 
know  I've  NEVER  played  BEFORE,  but  the 
girls  ALL  say  that  BASKet  ball  is  PERfectly 
SIMple  and  that  it  DOES  keep  your  WEIGHT 
down,  and  I'm  FURIOUS  enough  to  chortle  clam 
CHOWDER,  anyway,  because  I've  gained  TWO 
pounds  since  Christmas  vaCAtion,  and  it's  ALL 
on  account  of  keeping  these  reDICulous  hours, 
and  THAT'S  something  I'm  going  to  take  up  with 
the  PRESIDENT  or  the  TRUSTEES  or  SOME- 
ONE, because  I  DO  think  that  a  girl  should  have 
MORE  time  for  EVENING  activities,  don't  YOU? 
Because  my  DEAR,  you  KNOW  how  I  study  ALL 
day  to  CULtivate  my  mind  and  all  THAT,  and  I 
think  it's  only  RIGHT  that  a  girl  should  have 
an  ADEQUATE  amount  of  LEISURE  to  offSET 
all  that  PRESSURE,  if  vou  know  what  I  MEAN, 
my  DEAR.  AND  by  the  WAY,  I'm  feeling  so 
inTELLigent  Ptue ;  Fve  been  reading,  just  in  a 
LIGHT  way,  you  know,  an  UNABRIDGED 
COpy  of  KING  ARTHUR'S  "Arabian  Nights," 
and  I  simple  aDO'RE  them,  mv  dear,  I  had  no 
IDEA  that  the  CL.\SSICS  were'  so  COLORFUL. 
I  suppose  that  I'LL  HAVE  to  aBANDon  my 
reading  if  I  play  FORWARD,  though,  for  the 
girls  TELL  me  that  the  TE.\M  has  to  PRAC- 
TICE quite  a  BIT,  and  be  CAREful  about  eating 
CANDY,  of  ALL  things,  and  OTHER  sweet 
things,  and  I  CAN'T  see  WHY,  for  it  seems  to 
ME  that  just  throwing  the  BALL  through  that 
FUNNY  little  HOOP-thing  on  the.  Wall  would 
be  as  SIMple  as  SIMple  can  BE,  and  I  know  how 
SIMple  THAT  is  because  REALLY  my  ROOM- 
mate  is  AWFully  SWpET  you  know,  but  a  Lit- 
tle bit  SIMple,  too,  and  it's  sort  of  HARD  on  as 
inTELLigent  a  girl  as  ME,  though  of  COURSE 
I  never  SAY  anything.  And  my  dear,  the  COS- 
TUMES are  CUNning,  and  I  know  that  they'll 
be  beCOMing  to  me,  beCAUSE  my  HAIR'S  that 
sort  of  unUSual  shade  of  BURNT-ORANGE  right 
NOW,  and  SO'  difficult  to  MATCH,  my  dear, 
you've  no  IDEA.  Well  I  must  get  back  to  WORK 
now ; ,  my  ROOM-mate  and  I  are  learning  ALL 
the  NEW  rules  for  CONTRACT  bridge,  and  it's 
SO  enGROSSing,  my  dear,  we  simPLY  play  ALL 
the  TIME.  Remember  mie  to  your  aDORable 
BROTHER,  won't  you  PRUE;  it's  so  SWEET  to 
think  how  MUCH  better  FRIENDS  we  are  since 
I  met  HIM.  We'll  ALways  be  FRIENDS,  won't 
we,   DARLING?     EVER 

Your  DEVOTED  LOU 

M.  L.  S.  '29 
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PEGASUS  INSTRUCTS  HIS  SON 

"Father."  said  Aetos.  pawing  the  ground  with 
hi'i  sharp  little  hoof,  "Father,  what  is  a  man?" 

Pegasu=;  turned  his  head  from  the  new  green 
leaves  he  was  nibbling  to  look  at  his  son.  Aetos, 
the  Eaglet,  he  had  named  him.  No  horse  could 
wish  for  a  finer  colt — sturdy,  clean-limbed,  his 
glossy  black  mane  and  his  tail  flying  in  the  brisk 
wind,  his  dusky  wings  folded  over'  his  back,  wings 
that  wfere  just  learning  to  fly.    Yes.  a  fine  colt. 

"Father?" 

"Well,"  snorted  Peg?sus,  his  musings  scattered 
by  the  shrill  whinny. 

"What  is  a  man?" 

Pegasus  always  tried  to  answer  his  son's  ques- 
tions, but  the  youngster  asked  so  many  and  such 
difficult  ones.  He  was  never  satisfied.  He  asked 
a  thousand  a  day.  Pegasus  was  patient.  "A  man, 
son,  is  an  animal  something  like  a —  a —  well, 
like —  oh,  he's  not  like  anything.  Bellarion  is  a 
man." 

"Oh,"  Aetos  had  heard  much  of  Bellarion,  but 
he  had  always  listened  to  his  father's  tales  with 
divided  attention.  He  had  supposed  Bellarion  was 
a  super-horse,  a  god.  "\\'hat  does  a  man  look 
like?" 

"He  has  a  light  curly  mane  over  the  top  of  his 
head," — Bellarion  had — "and  the  rest  of  his  skin 
is  very  smooth.  He  walks  on  his  hind  legs  ex- 
cept when  very  young.  He  has  no  hoofs  like 
ours — which  is  a  great  pity — but  has  five  divisions 
of  each  foot  with  a  little  hoof  on  the  end.  His 
face  is  very  beautiful.  His  eyes  are  small  and 
blue.     He  wears  a  blanket  all  tlie  time." 

"What  does  he  do?" 

"Everything." 

The  youngster  asked  question  after  question. 
\Vhat  docs  he  eat?  Where  does  he  live?  Why 
does  he  walk  on  his  hind  legs?  And  a  thousand 
others.  Pegasus  answered  them  all  as  best  he 
could.  At  last  Aetos  stopped  for  a  moment.  Peg- 
asus heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  A  strenuous  business 
— this  educating  a  colt,  even  as  fine  a  colt  as 
Aetos.  Some  day  Pegasus  would  fly  with  the 
Eaglet  and  show  him  the  man's  world.  They 
couldn't  always  stay  on  this  pleasant  hill  with  the 
black  mare,  Aetos'  mother.  Some  day  Pegasus 
would  take  his  son  to  Bellarion — 

"Father?" 

"Yes."     The  answer  was  weary  but  patient. 

"What  does  a  man  think  about?'' 

"War  and  women,  mostly.'' 

Aetos  knew  about  war.     "\\'hat  are  women?" 

"The  mares  of  the  man  family." 

"Father,  what  do  women  think  about?'' 


Then  only  did  Pegasus  give  up.  He»  snorted  in 
disgust,  turned,  and  galloped  into  the  air.  As  he 
winged  his  way  toward  the  Aegean,  he  could  still 
hear  the  shrill  whinny,  "Father,  what  do  women 
think  about?"  — M.  W.  '29 


i) 


MOTH  -WISDOM 

A  moth  set  sail  one  sunHmer  night 

Up  to  the  moon 
Scorning  to  yield  to  a  general  flame 

Of  common  doom. 

Leaving  bright  arc  lights  and  lanterns 
'    Aloft  it  went, 

And  froze  only  half  the  way  up 
Its  cold  ascent. 

The  moth  race  saw  him  falling,  one 

Spoke    out :    "My    friends. 

He  perished  with  the  cold.     Go  haunt 

The  candle  ends!" 

L.  L.  C.  '28. 


AT  SEVEN-THIRTY 

Grapefruit  like  a  yellow  ball, 
Fall  apart  in  hemispheres 
^"ield  thy  icy  golden  heart 
Shed  thv  lucent  golden  tears. 

Seize  these  crystals,  white  and  sweet 
Slowly  make  them  yield  to  thee. 
Acrid,  gelid  as  thou  art 
Thou,  in  turn,  shalt  yield  to  me  I 

Helen  Gordon  '28 
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THERE  IS  HONOR 

New  York  City — At  a  mass  meeting  hurriedly 
called  in  answer  to  wide-spread  publicity  given  the 
supposed  breakdown  of  the  honor  system,  students 
and  faculty  members  at  Hunter  College  declared 
the  news  reports  exaggerated,  decided  the  system 
is  effective  and  proclaimed  their  faith  in  it.  The 
honor  system  at  Hunter  is  near  the  end  of  its  trial 
five  years,  and  its  supporters  have  been  fearful 
that  the  adverse  publicity  may  cause  its  collapse. 

Professor  Henrietta  Prentiss,  one  of  the  faculty 
members  on  the  honor  board,  which  tries  offenders, 
announced  hterself  "committed  heart  and  soul  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  honor 
system."  She  believes  the  "overwhelming  major- 
ity" of  the  students  are  honest,  not  merely  the  65 
reported  in  the  press. 

Professor  Prentiss  said  of  proctoring  that  it  is 
the  carrying  over  of  high  school  methods  into  col- 
lege, "when  we  need  to  make  still  more  sharp  the 
distinction  between  the  maturity  expected  of  col- 
lege women  and  the  immaturity  allowed  to  high 
school  pupils  .  .  Suppression  of  dishonesty  by 
proctoring  is  not  education  any  more  than  the  en- 
forced goodness  of  a  man  in  jail  is  positive  moral- 
ity. We  must  develop  an  outspoken  public  opinion 
against  dishonor,  and  we  must  give  a  wider  conno- 
tation to  honor  than  mere  conduct  at  examina- 
tions." 

The  most  effective  weapon  against  dishonesty 
Professor  Ptentiss  described  as  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  students  were  in  hearty  accord  with 
this  view.  They  have  asked  the  university  to  take 
no  action  before  the  forthcoming  examinations,  but 
instead  to  delay  until  the  five-year  trial  period  is 
at  an  end. 

— New  Student 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
Ans. — As  yet  we  h'ave  been  unable  to  find  out. 
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Teacher :  "Do  you  know  the  population  of  Pitts- 
burgh?" 

Bright  Pupil :  "Not  all  of  them.  Pve  only  lived 
here  two  years."  O.  U. 


Teacher :  "Johnny,  if  your  father  made  forty 
dollars  a  week  and  gave  your  mother  half,  what 
would  she  have?" 

Johnnv :   "Heart  failure!" 

O.  U. 


"Just  one  more  glass,  boys,  and  then  we'll  go 
home,"  said  the  dishwasher  as  he  laid  down  the 
soap.  O.  U. 


"Isn't  it  so?" 


The  man  who  is  always  on  the  square  has  the 
laree   circle    of    friends. 


If  Adam  came  back  to  earth  the  only  thing  he'd 
recognize  would  be  the  jokes. 

— Wisconsin  Octopus. 


"Meet  me  in  the  library  at  seven  o'clock  tonight." 
"All  right;  what  time  will  you  be  there?" 

— Wabash   Caveman. 


"Isn't  it  funny  the  way  things  turn  up?" 
"Yes,  especially  noses." 

— N.  Y.  Medley. 


The  more  we  go  to  college,  the  more  we  go  to 
college. 

— Texas  Ranger 


"The     street     car     service     is     rotten.     Always 

crowded." 

"Yes,  but,  father,  you  had  a  seat,  didn't  you?" 
"Yes,  but  your  mother  had  to  stand  all  the  way 

out."  — Behind  the  Plow. 


ATTENTION  TENNESSEE  LEGISLATURE 

A  certain  member  of  our  faculty  says  he  feels 
more  at  home  in  a  tree  than  on  the  ground. 
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"Does  Jes  put  the  shot  well?" 
"He  should  ;  he's  from  Chicago." 

— Notre   Dame   Juggler 


The    old    grad    was    speaking   of    matrimony    to 
the    graduating    senior. 

"My  boy,  I've  remained  a  bachelor  b\-  choice." 

The  senior  looked   int(j  the  homely   face  of  the 
old   grad   and  asked : 

"Whose  choice?'' 

— Notre   Dame   Juggler 


"Why  do  they  call  them  student  suicides?" 
"Because   they're   just    practicing." 

— -Pitt   Panther 


NEW  EQUIPMENT 

Ha\e  )ou  noticeil  the  new  athletic  equipment .'' 
The  .Uhletic  Association  has  purchased  eight 
pair  of  shin-guards,  two  pair  of  knee  protectors — 
for  the  goal  keepers  in  hockey — shining  new  hock- 
ey balls,  hocke)'  sticks,  a  volley  hall,  a  voUev  ball 
net,  new  baskets,  and  an  inflator.  If  \()u  don't 
know  what  an  inflator  is,  ask  Miss  Jewel. 


relephoiie  UHaiid  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  Shop 

■  LECTRIC.AI,  .APPLLANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


106    ShaJ\    .Avenue 


Pittsburgh 


"Everything   Good  to  Eat" 


bquare 
:17    Fourth 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

U>  rater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Vour  t'amih'  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Kree  deliver^-  to  Oakland^East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    54  Diamond   Market 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


Z^l? 


nfiouncing 


The  PROM 


Hotel  Schenley 
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CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 

Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices   Unequalled 


Call  Montrose   1005 

WEIGHT                 \CK 

QUALITY 

SER\ICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE 

COMPANY 

S.   Negley   Ave.    and 

P.  R.  R. 

SKadyside  Cream 

Is  guaranteed  to  whip  and  to  try  it  phone 
Hiland  4800 


Shadyside  Milk 

"Finest  Dairy  Products" 


Hi  LAND    6900 

Telephone  Your  Needs  i  C 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 
Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

AN  SM  AN  N'S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East    Llbertv 


Telefhone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
20+    Firjt    Avenue  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Frank  &  Seder 


Fifth   .Avenue,    Smithfield   and   Diamond   Streets 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ENSEMBLE  SUITS 

Presejit  the  Leading  Mode 
for  Spring  Daytime  Wear 

College  girls,  especially,  will  enjoy  the 
smartness,  distinction,  and  genhine 
practicability  of  these  clever  snits, 
which  present  Fashion's  yodthful  trend 
in  every  feature  of  skirt,  of  blouse,  and 
of  coat. 

$59.50  up 

Sizes  for  Women  anil  Misses   14  /o  44 
Seconn  Floor 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SUCCESS  IN  PERSIMMONS,  LIMA  BEANS 
AND  BREAKFASTS 

FACULTY   PLAY    BREAKS    FORTH 

Oil  Tuesday  evening,  February  14,  the  faculty 
g'ave  their  annual  Valentine  presentation — a  miixed 
drama  in  three  parts.  The  production  was  staged 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Griffith,  assisted  by 
Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Taylor.  It  took  the  form 
Df  three  dissimilar  episodes :  "The  Pink  Persim- 
mon Tree,"  "Lima  Beans,"  and  "The  King's  Break- 
East" — adapted  from  A.  A.  Milne's  "When  We 
^\'ere  \'ery  Young."  One  might  class  the  whole  as 
i  study  in  food  values — considering  that  the  pink 
persimmon  blossom  will  eventually  evolve  into  a 
truit. 

In  Episode  one,  "The  Pink  Persimon  Tree,"  ap- 
pears Miss  Kerst,  the  Lady  of  the  Fan  who  pre- 
sents the  play — which  is  a  very  up-to-the-minute 
leparture,  A  Living  Puppet  Show,  The  Lord  and 
Lvady  who  take  the  leads  are  Dr.  Scott  and  Miss 
raylor.  Dr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Kinder  are  real 
;.alanquin  l)earers  and  property  men.  Here  is  a 
:antastic  Japanese  tableau  wherein  the  fair  but 
;ruel  lady  sends  her  Lothario  in  search  of  the  pink 
persimmon  blossom.  He  becomes  enmeshed  in  the 
:oils  of  the  Spider  Ladies,  Miss  Hartman.  Miss 
^rank,  and  Miss  Miller,  wIto.  led  by  their  Queen, 
\1iss  Jewell,  dance  a  web  about  the  unfort^mate. 
rhc  monkey  (Miss  Walker)  quite  inadvertently  ap- 
pears hiding  in  the  persimmon  tree  and  rescues 
ler  lord  "with  tooth  and  claw"  from  the  web. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  dragon?  Bv  no  means. 
rhe  brave  lord  encounters  on  his  wav  a  dragon 
"he  dragon  who  lashes  his  horrid  tail"  (Miss 
shamburger)  but  Miss  Croff  "the  faithful  dog  of 
;tature  great"  overcomes  the  monster. 

The  dancing,  the  acting,  need  no  comment.  Miss 
<erst's  cor-tume  left  us  dazed  with  lovliness.  Lady 
Poto  we  acknowledged  an  unquestionable  belle, 
md  Dr.  Scott  a  great  Lover.  We  no  longer  doubt 
hat  all  lovers  should  wear  moustaches. 

F.nisnde  two.  "Lima  Beans."  offers  indisputable 
^'•nnf  that  wives  should  never  deceive  their  hus- 
)and=;  by  wantonly  attempting  to  feed  them  green 
nrtead  of  lima  beans. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  col.  1) 


ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE 

On  Frida_\-  Mr,  John  (Jeorge  Bucher  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  gave  an  illustra- 
ted lecture  here  on  "Modern  and  Romantic  Cer- 
many."  Mr.  Bucher  who  was  a  newspaperman 
and  lecturer  liefore  the  war,  has  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Germany  and  during  the  last  three  years 
has  resumed  his  lecturing  vocation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  address  he  pointed  out  that  he  was  not 
a  propagandist  and  had  no  ulterior  motive  what- 
soever— unless  it  were  the  promotion  of  world 
friendship.  Mr.  Bucher  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  views  Germany  not  from  the  German  but 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  His  great- 
■"rcat-grandfather  was  adjutant  to  General  Forbes 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  was  with  the 
relief  party  sent  to  Fort  Pitt  arid  his  mother  be- 
longed to  the  Adams  family  who  contributed  two 
presidents  to  the  Union.  Hence  Mr.  Bucher  con- 
siders himself  a  one  hundred  percent  American — 
whatever  that  may  be.  Nor  does  he  trace  his  gene- 
alogy with  boastful  intent — "A  man  who  talks 
about  his  ancestors"  he  himiortiusly  remarked,  "is 
like  a  potato — the  best  part  of  him  is  under- 
ground," 

After  the  war  Mr.  Bucher  spent  some  time  in 
Warsaw.  Poland.  The  German  people,  he  said, 
were  very  nuich  amazed  to  find  themselves  the 
sca]5egoat  of  the  modern  world ;  thev  had  been  pa- 
triotic and  misled  rather  than  malicious.  In  1921 
and  1923  he  returned  to  Germany  during  the  period 
of  lucinetary  mstability  when  a  cup  of  coffee  cost 
a  hundred  thousand  marks  one  night  and  a  million 
the  next.  In  1925  progress  was  more  advanced  and 
during  the  past  summer  when  he  traveled  and  took 
l-iictures  throughout  the  country  conditions  were 
vastly  improved.  Food  was  plentiful  and  prices 
in  many  respects  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

Referring  to  the  Euro])eau  attitude  toward 
Americans  Mr.  Bucher  remarked  that  he  received 
everywhere  the  greatest  consideration — that  this 
is  the  usual  thing — and  that  the  unpleasantness 
which  recently  occurred  in  France  was  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  tourists.  Tourists,  he  re- 
marked, have  a  great  desire  for  noveltv.  For  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  2.  col.  2) 
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(Continued  from  page  1,  col.   1) 

This  sketch  was  given  in  pantom(ime  with  read- 
ing by  Miss  Griffith.  The  deluded  husband  in  real 
life  is  known  as  Miss  Fitz-Randolph ;  while — we 
blush  to  admit  it — the  recreant  wife  was  none  other 
than  Dr.  Skinner.  In  the  huckster  we  compliment- 
ed ourselves  upon  our  cleverness  in  recognizing 
Miss  Ely. 

The  setting  with  its  vegetative  array  of  beans, 
peas,  carrots,  etc.  was  the  original  work  of  Miss 
Craig. 

Part  III,  "The  King's  Breakfast,"  was  at  once 
remembered  as  that  delightfull"  playful  nurserv 
rhyme  wherein  the  king  upsets  the  peace  of  the 
household  by  his  unreasonable  demands  that  "he 
would  like  a  little  butter  for  his  bread."  The  cast 
was  made  up  of  Dr.  Skinner,  King;  Miss  Meloy, 
Queen ;  Miss  Houston,  a  dairy  maid,  and  Miss 
Borland,  a  nimble  Christopher  Robin.  (Setting 
also  by  Miss  Craig) 

No  small  contribution  to  the  entertainment  was 
added  by  the  musical  accompaniments.  In  "The 
Pink  Persimmlon  Tree,"  Mrs.  Rockwell  was  at  the 
piano  and  during  the  rest  of  the  program  an  or- 
chestra composed  of  Miss  Dvsart.  Miss  Flynn, 
Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Green  and  Dr.  Tressler  undei- 
director  Marks  made  a  harmonious  undertone. 


ALUMNAE  TRUSTEES  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Trustees,  Officers  of 
the  A.lumnae  Association,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Decade  Clubs  was  held  at  the  President's  House 
on  Saturday,  February  11th.  Matters  of  special 
interest  to  the  College'  were  discussed.  Miss  Job- 
son,  who  is  making  a  survev  for  the  College,  was 
present. 


ADULT  GUIDANCE  COUNCIL  HELD 
AT  P.  C.  W. 

Last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  FelM-uar\-  3  and  4, 
the  advisors  of  Girls  Reserve  Clubs  met  in  council 
m  the  P.  C.  W.  chapel.  The  Girl  Reserve  Move- 
ment, by  the  way,  is  a  process  of  work  with  girls 
by  which  actual  needs  in  the  lives  of  girls  can  be 
met.  The  purpose  and  aims  of  these  Adult  Guid- 
ance Councils  are  manifold.  The  chief  aim,  was 
to  instill  spiritual  inspiration  in  those  attending. 
The  gathering  was  also  called  for  the  purposes 
of  n-K-ntal  stimulation  and  encouragement  for  ex- 
perimentation. 

Interesting  speakers  were  secured  for  the  occa- 
sion:  Esther  A.  Dayman,  of  the  National  Girl 
Reserve  Department  spoke  on  "Educational  Princi- 
ples at  Work  In  the  Girl  Reserve  Movement." 
"New  Trends  of  Hi-Y  Work  with  Bovs"  was  the 
subject  of  the  talk  given  bv  Mr.  R.  L.  Williams. 
Aletropolitan  Boys'  Work  Secretary,  in  Pittsburgh! 


(Continued  from  page  1,  col.  2) 

ample,  in  Germany  telephone  service  is  installed  in 
the  trains.  Every  tourist  immediately  wishes  to 
try  the  telephone  under  this  new  condition,  while 
going,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  tourist 
acquaintance  abroad  being  limited,  the  American 
embassy  suffers  accordingly.  Without  saying  as 
much  the  speaker  left  us  to  infer  that  this  desire 
for  novelty  coupled  with  unlimited  spare  time  may  ! 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  misconduct  of  tour- 
ists in  France. 

\Miile  in  Berlin  Mr.  Bucher  spent  an  entire  night 
with  the  Reichstag.  Of  the  German  political  situa- 
tion he  says :  "The  German  Republic  is  on  a 
sounder  basis  today  than  ever  before."  And  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so.  Fears  concerning  the  Von 
Hindenburg  regime  have  not  been  realized.  Mr 
Hindenhurg  has  been  a  president  to  the  German 
people,  not  a  politician.  He  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  Germany  today. 

After  this  interesting  preliminary  sketching  of 
German  affairs  followed  a  series  of  excellent  pho- 
tographic viewte  taken  in  both  peasant  and  metro- 
politan Germany.  Mr.  Biicher  accompanied  his 
slides  with  very  interesting  and  often  amusing  ac- 
counts of  his  travels.  Bremen,  Berlin,  Hanover 
and  other  picturesque  cities  were  passed  through. 
Palaces — very  obviously  minus  their  royal  inhab- 
itants— appeared  in  abundance.  Glimpses  of  coun- 
try life  and  majestic  views  of  the  Bavarian  moun- 
tains added  to  the  varietv  and  beauty  of  the  pro- 
gram. Besides  lantern  slides  there  were  several 
reels  of  moving  pictures.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  which  was  most  effective  for  while  it  was 
jolly  to  see  three-wheeled  taxis,  that  look  like 
motor-cycles  with  chicken-coops  attached,  moving 
about  in  Berlin,  nevertheless,  the  moving  pictures 
lacked  the  lovely  coloring  of  the  less  mobile  slides. 
We  conclude  that  Mr.  B.  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  used  both  forms. 


ATTENTION 

WHAT— The  Dramatic  Club  Bridge. 

WHEN— February  18.  1928.  To  be  more  explicit 
— this  Saturday  afternoon  at  2 :30  o'clock. 

WHERE — Pennsylvania  College  for  Women — 
Assemjbly  Hall. 

WHAT  FOR — The  money  raised  by  this  bridge 
will  be  used  toward  a  scholarship  for  the 
Spoken  English  Department. 

HOW  MUCH— Only  seventy-five  cents  ($.75). 
Get  your  tickets  from  a  member  of  the  Dram- 
atic Club. 
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TO  ASSIST  IN  LEARNING 

Miss  Coolidge's  comntents  on  the  project  of 
"assisting'  to  learn"  have  already  liorn  fruit  in  our 
own  college.  The  class  in  High  School  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervisfon,  conducted  by  Mr.  Kinder 
this  semester,  is  the  initial  effort  along  tliis  line. 
Though  this  class  consists  of  but  a  small  group — 
only  four  in  number — Ruth  Dennis,  Mildred  Par- 
rill,  Henrietta  Spelsberg,  and  Bessie  Rosen, — yet 
to  these  students  it  seems  quite  an  undertaking. 
In  any  otheil  course  one  has  ample  opportunity  to 
face  the  work  with  some  degree  of  intelligence. 
But  in  this  course,  there  is  no  chance  to  ask  your 
friends  or  acquaintances  if  it's  easy  or  hard,  or  if 
there  are  many  outside  readings.  Mr.  Kinder  will 
have  a  conference  with  the  class  one  hour  a  week, 
the  students  will  carry  out  the  work  he  assigns  by 
trusting  to  the  gods  to  have  will  power  enough  to 
do  it.  Three  hours  credit  will  be  given  for  this 
honor  course. 


FACULTY  NEWS 

On  February  8  the  women  members  of  the  P. 
C.  W.  faculty  were  guests  at  a  tea  given  by  the 
Women's  Association  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  Faculty  Club. 

Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks  were  present  at 
the  luncheon  held  in  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
honor  of  Miss  Maude  Royden. 

Miss  Craig  of  the  P.  C.  \\'.  art  department  is 
represented  by  a  paintin^-  in  the  ISth  Annual  Mxhi- 
bition  of  the  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh  held 
in  Carnegie  Museum. 

We  are  all  exceedingly  glad  to  note  the  return 
of  Miss  Anna  Evans  of  the  History  department. 
Miss  Evans  is  just  hack  from  New  York  where 
she  was  doing  work  on  her  doctor's  degree. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  see  Mrs.  Norman  T. 
Oeuble  leavf.  Mrs.  Deulile  was  kind  enough  to 
suustitute  ff)r  Miss  Evans  in  her  absence. 

On  Tuesday,  February  14,  at  !  1  o'clock,  the 
Music  Department  presented  a  Schubert  recital  as 
a  part  of  the  Schubert  Centennial  Trogram.  The 
recital  was  divided  into  four  parts,  that  of  organ, 
piano,  violin,  and  vocal  selections,  the  ijerforniers 
being  Miss  Alice  M.  Goodell,  Miss  Slocum,  Miss 
Eleanor  S.  Egli.  and  Mrs.  Maybcll  D.  Rockwell. 
Miss  Mae  B.  MacKenzie  gave  the  lecture  and  the 
accom]janiments.     (See  col.  2) 

\\'e  extend  our  best  wishes  to  Miss  Stevonson 
who  is  leaving  us  to  set  sail  upon  the  matrimonial 
seas  and  though  we^  shall  miss  her,  we  count  our- 
selves lucky  in  having  in  her  place  an  old  friend — 
Edith  McKelvey.  - 
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Lecture  Recital 

given  by 

Music   Faculty.   Pennsylvania   College    for  Women 

Tuesdav  morning.  February  14th,  at  11  o'clock 
Lecture  and  accompaniments — Mae  B.  MacKenzie 

I.  ORCAN 

Military  March  in  1)  Major 
Prayer  (From  the  Octette) 
Moment  Musicale — F.  Minor 
Alice  M.  Goodell 

II.  SONGS 

Who  is  Sylvia? 
Hark  !  Hark  !  the  Lark 
Faith  in  Spring 
Whither  ? 
By  the  Sea 

Mavbell  Davis   Rockwell 

III.  PIANO 

Minuette — in  B  Minor 
I\'.     VIOUN 

Ave  Maria — arranged  by  Wilheling 
Ballet  Music  from  Rosemonde 

— arranged  by  Kreisler 
Eleanor  Spindler  Egli 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

Decade  Six  held  a  meeting  at  Stoney  Corners  on 
January  28,  at  which  Gertrude  Bradshaw  '26  pre- 
sented an  interesting  talk  on  her  trip  to  China. 

A  son,  William  Dwight.  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnston  (nee  Marian  Rainev  'Zi)  on 
January  17. 

Nancy  Lou  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mech- 
ling  (nee  Grace  Davis  '24)  on  December  3. 

Ruth  Baxter  '24  is  touring  the  Carolinas  and 
Florida  with  her  mother. 

Miss  Ruth  .Morew  class  adxisor  of  '25.  was  mar- 
ried, on  December  3.  to  Mr.  Leslie  Crichton. 

Marian  Frank  '25  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Albert  Gor- 
don Patterson. 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  has  resigned  her  position 
as  Alumnae  Secretary,  with  the  expectation  of  an 
early  Spring  wedding.  Miss  Stevenson  has  been 
succeeded  by  Edith  McKelvev. 

Rose  Beck  '25  has  a  position  in  the  mail  order 
department  of  the  Rosenbaum  Company. 

Mary  Ailes  '26  has  moved  to  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Sally  Everson  '27  has  been  seriously  ill. 

Marion  Jobson.  of  the  class  of  '23.  is  conducting 
a  survey  for  the  college.  Her  official  title  at  pre- 
sent is  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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E-D-ITORI      A-L 


IS  PRACTICE  TEACHING  PRACTICAL? 


Is  practice  teaching  practical  ?  Can  one  really 
learn  anything  about  teaching  in  twenty  days,  and 
what  about  all  this  observation?  Haven't  we  been 
going  to  school  all  our  lives  and  observing  from 
four  to  six  teachers  daily,  i)erhaps  (may  this  blas- 
phemy be  forgiven)  even  better  teachers  than  our 
critics?  On  the  whole,  do  the  results  from  prac- 
tice teaching  really  justify  the  enormous  amount  of 
carfare  (to  say  nothing  of  shoe-leather)  expended 
during  the  term? 

Pbractice  teaching  is  a  widely  theatrical  exper- 
ience. It  begins  like  a  mystery  play,  proceeds  as 
a  tragedy,  and  ends  in  something  between  the  na- 
ture of  a  moral  lesson  and  a  farce.  No  one  ever 
knows  much  about  P.  T.  beforehand.  The  quizzi- 
cal junior  says  to  the  First  Senior,  "Do  you  take 
P.  T.  ?"  and  the  First  Senior  says,  "Yes"  and  smiles 
an  enigmatical  smile.  So  the  persistent  junior 
says  to  the  Second  Senior,  "Do  you  take  P.  T.  ?" 
and  the  Second  Senior  frowns  an  unfathomable 
frown.  Whereupon  the  junior,  overcome  with  an 
all-consuming  curiosity  immediately  rushes  out  and 
signs  up  for  P.  T.  to  be  taken  the  following  semes- 
ter.   Wherewith  in  September  begins  the  mystery. 

Ten  or  more  Selected  Seniors  are  herded  down 
the  hall  of  some  flourishing  high-school  (we  fol- 
low, it  is  understood,  the  fortunes  of  one  group 
only — there  are  many  groups  of  ten)  and  the  gath- 
ering halts  before  a  fast  closed  door.  Presto ! 
The  door  opens,  a  name  is  read  out,  a  shrinking 
figure  parts  from  the  mass  and  enters.  There  is 
a  momlentary  glimpse  of  faces — rows  of  staring, 
wide-eyed  faces — the  door  closes.  On  with  the 
march.  With  each  door  passed  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  group  become  more  conspicuously 
knock-kneed.  Suddenly  the  last  student  arrives 
at  her  door.  The  supervisor  gives  her  a  gentle 
impetus  forward  and  as  he  is  about  to  depart  a 
wild  looking  C.  T.  dashes  after  him,  points  to  the 
Last  Member,  grasps  him  by  the  arm  and  exclaims 
—"What  shall  I  do  with  her?" 

"Let  her  sit  dovra." 


The  mystery  is  at  an  end.  Practice  teaching 
consists  in  sitting  down.  Alack !  Before  the  week 
is  out  the  Last  Member  realizes  that  she  has  made 
a  mistake :  practice  teaching  consists  in  standing 
up.  Here  entereth  Teaching,  Discipline,  and  Trag- 
edy, these  three,  and  the  sorest  of  these  is  Disci- 
pline. Saith  the  Last  Member  to  herself,  "I  shall 
squelch  immediately  any  attempt  at  unruliness." 
But  before  many  days  have  passed  Tragedy  hath 
taug'ht-her  this  thing  :Never  say  to  any  pupil,  even 
in  a  voice  of  miost  killing  sarcasm- — "Does  Miss 
Skates  permit  you  to  read  newspapers  in  class?" 
For,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  aforesaid  pupil  will 
unhesitatingly  reply  "Yes,  we  are  always  allowed 
to  read  our  newspapers  in  class." 

Fairly  launched  upon  her  teaching  career  the 
Last  Member  struggles  valiantly  to  convince  the 
pupils  that  she  is  a  real  live  teacher  and  to  con- 
vince the  teacher  that  she  is  no  longer  a  pupil. 
Bitter  is  that  day  wherein  the  substitute  calls  upon 
her  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  'arboreal.' 
Again,  in  the  midst  of  her  professional  duties,  she 
discovers  that  the  strain  upon  her  mirid  has  caused 
a  curious  quirk  in  the  web  of  the  cerebrum  and 
she  finds  herself  declaiming  "When  at  the  board 
always  write  as  blackly  as  possible."  Especially 
when  her  attention  is  distracted  does  this  defection 
appear.  "The  Ijird,"  she  dictates,"  ran  cheeping  , 
into  the  hedge."  Up  immediately  go  ten  inquis- 
itive hands  (tu  say  nothing  of  the  arms).  The 
boy  in  front  thrusts  forward  something  which  has 
dropped  from  her  text. '  She  makes  a  frantic  effort 
to  give  ear  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
tinue 'with  the  lesson.  "Cheeping"  she  explains, 
seizing  the  paper,  "is  the  bird  which  the  noise 
makes."  Such  incidents  as  these  are  apt  to  bewild- 
er the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  chaos  for  the  L. 
M.  crashes  through  when  the  boy  on  the  left  per- 
sists in  wanting  to  know  "If  a  comma  is  used  in- 
stead of  parenthesis,  wh'-  not  use  the  parenthesis 
instead  of  the  comma?" 

The  moral-farcical  stage  is  not  reached  until  near 
the  bitter  end.     For  the  first  few  months  the  prac- 
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What  is  wrong  with  this  picture? 


tice  teacher  manao^es  to  maintain  her  illusions  of 
importance.  In  fact,  the  first  week  of  teaching, 
the  novelty  to  the  P.  T.  of  her  own  voice  ringing 
majestically  through  the  room  creates  a  temporary 
state  of  exaltation.  A  high  state  which  does  not 
diminish  until  the  first  time  the  critic  teacher 
leaves  the  room,  or — as  was  the  case  with  the  Last 
Member — the  day  when  one  takes  study  period  in 
a  sudden  excess  of  big-heartedness.  "Boy,"  asks 
the  L.  M.,  deeply  merged  in  roll-taking  and  seeing 
a  heap  of  books  upon  an  untenanted  chair,  "is 
some  one  sitting  in  that  chair?"  "There  was" 
says  the  youth  regretfully,  "but  there's  no  one 
sitting  there  now." 

''This  is  the  end  of  the  rope"  mourns  the  P.  T. 
when  the  last  week  arrives,  hiding  her  face.  "The 
pupils  have  discovered  tha.t  I  know  nothing  about 
dates ;  the  teacher  that  I  don't  put  enough  time  on 
my  preparation.  All  has  been  a  tragedy — worse — 
it  has  been  a  farce!"  But  when  marks  come  in  she 
learns  that  she  has  passed  the  course  and  brightens 
considerably,  going  to  the  movies  everv  dav 
for  two  consecutive  weeks.  Then  only  does  she 
arrive  at  the  moral. 

"P.  T."  she  claims,  "is  a  great  experience." 

Is  practice  teaching  practical?     Is  there  any  use 


in  all  this  observation  in  addition  to  the  actual 
teaching?  There  is.  The  P.  T.  goes  across  the 
line  and  gets  the  teaching  viewpoint ;  she  learns 
not  only  how  a  teacher  looks  but  how  a  teacher 
and  a  class  carry  on.  Here  is  the  first  side-light 
on  cooperation.  And  as  for  the  teaching,  when  it 
is  completed  the  P.  T.  does  not  emerge  from  the 
high-school  doors  a  full-fledged  professor  of  the 
first  water;  true,  but  she'll  never  again  be  quite 
as  green  a  mellon  in  the  teaching  field.  And — vou 
really  can't  imagine — the  number  of  mistakes  she 
won't  make  a  second  time. 

Practice  teaching  is   practical :     It  teaches   vou 
what  not  to  do  when  vou  enter  the  profession. 


NEW  FRESHMEN 

The   following  new  students  have  come  to  join 
the  Class  of  '31  at  P.  C.  W. : 

Naomi  Forcey,  Dormont 
Josephine  Castaldo,  Brooklyn 
Edith  McBane,  Dormont 
Genevieve  Anthony.  Pittsburgh 
Betty  Cruikshanks.  Bellevue 
I\Iar\-  E.  Stewart,  Pittsbursh 
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VESPERS 

During  examination  week,  everyone  enjoyed  the 
house  vespers  as  a  change  from  the  usual  service. 
In  Berry  Hall,  Miss  Coolidge  spoke  on  the  "X'alue 
I  if  Reading."  She  emphasized  the  benefits  of  set- 
ting apart  some  time  each  day  to  devote  to  read- 
ing. Miss  Marks  read  to  the  Woodland  Hall  girls 
frfim  a  book  called  "Other  People's  Daughters," 
which  dealt  with  social  problems  in  an  interesting 
way. 

At  the  regular  service  on  February  12,  Miss 
Coolidge  spoke  on  "The  Joy  of  Work."  She  asked 
the  question,  "Do  you  like  your  work?"  Even 
seemingly  unpleasant  tasks  can  be  made  pleasant, 
and  joy  and  work  made  synonymous. 


OTHER   COLLEGE   PAPERS 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  wire  basket  adorn- 
ing the  top  of  the  Arrow  desk  in  the  den.  lu  this 
basket  are  papers  from  other  colleges.  You  will 
find  THE  WILSON  BILLBOARD,  THE  SMITH 
COLLEGE  WEEKLY,  THE  BLUE  AND  THE 
GRAY,  the  paper  Hood  publishes,  and  many 
others.    See  how  we  compare  with  other  schools 


MODERN  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION 

At  the  present  time  education  seems  to  be  in  a 
period  of  change.  A  number  of  educators  and  edu- 
cational institutions  are  making  interesting  experi- 
ments along  the  line  of  giving  students  more  com- 
plete training. 

The  junior  colleges  are  one  step  forward  in  edu- 
cation. They  propose  to  take  care  of  many  first 
and  second-year  students  who  would  otherwise 
crowd  the  great  universities.  Junior  college 
students  have  the  double  advantage  of  staying 
near  home  their  first  two  years  and  of  entering 
college  life  less  abruptly.  The  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh junior  college  at  Johnstown  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Swarthniore  experiment  has  aroused  much 
interest.  This  is  the  so-called  Honors  systemi 
Upperclassmen  who  so  desire  may  be  exempt  the 
last  two  years  from  class  and  are  permitted  to  study 
by  themselves  with  only  occasional  conferences 
with  their  professors.  An  examination  on  all  the 
work  covered  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years. 

A  certain  college  professor  has  suggested  a 
direct  division  of  all  students.  He  considers  that 
many  come  to  college  only  for  the  college  life  and 
for  the  social  advantages  which  college  provides. 
He  plans  a  two-year  junior  college  that  would  give 
a  broad  general  education  and  plenty  of  opportun- 
ity for  social  life  and  athletics.  This  college  could 
give  an  A.B,  degree.  Students  who  really  desire 
more  intensive  study  could  go  on  to  a  senior  college 
where  after  two  more  years  they  would  get  their 
Master's  degree.  The  professor  presupposes  that 
almost  all  athletics  and  social  life  would  be  omit- 
ted. Such  a  plan  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
great  number  of  students  who  come  to  college 
merely  to  make  a  team  or  a  fraternity. 

The  experiment,  however,  which  is  getting  the 
most  publicity  is  the  so-called  "Experimental 
College"  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  formerly  of  Amherst.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  boys,  selected  from  volunteers  from  the 
freshmen  class  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  re- 
cords, make  up  this  college.  The  boys  live  to- 
gether with  their  teachers  in  one  dormitory.  They 
do  not  attend  class.  All  work  is  individual.  For 
two  years  they  are  to  receive  the  broadest  possible 
education.  Dtiring  a  period  of  time  they  are  a  cer- 
tain civilization,  such  as  the  Greek,  in  all  its 
phases.  In  this  way  they  will  study  art.  religion, 
economics,  sociology,  etc.,  directly.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  more 
capable  and  better  prepared  than  the  average  in- 
coming junior  to  undertake  more  specialized  work. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  will  give 
students  a  broader  background  and  a  sense  of  the 
unity  and  the  interrelation  of  history. 
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VALENTINES  THE  FACULTY  RECEIVED 
SO  WE  HEAR 

MISS  COOLIDGE 

Please  tack  this  notice  on  the  door 

So  he  who  reads  may  run 
To  tell  the  other  little  boys 

I'm  the  lucky  one  to  be  your  X'alentine. 

MISS  MARKS 

The  best  wish  I  can  make  for  you 
Is  that  all  your  friends  may  be 

Just  such  a  dear  old  pal,  M.  H. 
As  you  have  been  to  me. 

MISS  KERST 

I  will  speak  with  modulation, 

Fundamental  tone  I'll  use. 
If  you  will  be  my  Valentine, 

And  chase  away  the  blues. 

MR.  KINDER 

I  could  teach  a  squirming  roomful 

From  eight  A.  M.  till  nine  . 
P.AI.  if  v()u'd  accept  me. 

And  be  my  Valentine. 

(Wonder  who  wrote  that) 

MISS  GREEN 

All  my  classic  recitations 

I  will  end  with  phrase  sublime, 

— A  Catonic  exclamation — 
You  m)ust  he  m>'  X'alentinc! 

DR.  SKINisIER 

I'd  even  be  a  sailor  lass. 

Or  anything  you  say, 
If  you  would  be  my  Valentine 

And  tell  me  so  today. 

DR.  DOXSEE 

Tolstoi  is  read, 

Hardy  is  blue, 
Vanity's  Fair,  or  The  Mill's  on  the  Floss, 

And  so  are  you. 


STOEBENER'S 

Defendable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.      6222    Frankstown    Ave. 
East   Liberty,   Pittsburgh 


"Magnetic  Cliarm" 


GRACE'S 


correctly  char- 
acterizes t  h  e 
style  individu- 
ality that  so 
obviously  dis- 
tinguislies  our 
COLLECTION 
OF  E^■ENING 
COWNS.  in 
Basque,  Flare 
and  straight 
line    models. 


231    Oliver    Avenue 


Telefhone  HiUnd   5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

63  39  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 
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THIS  IS  PENNSYLVANIAN  YEAR 

Freshman:     "What  is  this?" 

Any  of  us:  "The  PENNSYLVANIAN  room." 

"\\'(liat  are  the  funny  pjeople  doing?" 

A.  O.  U.:     "Making  the  PENNSYLVANIAN." 

"How  do  you  make  a  PENNSYLVANIAN?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "Sh-h-h." 

Fresh :  "Are  you  supposed  to  write  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIAN?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "Yes."   (bkishingly). 

Fresh  :"How  many  people  are  supposed  to  write 
the  PENNSYLVANIAN?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "About  thirteen." 

Fresh:     "How  many  do?" 

.-X.  O.  U. :     "About  two." 

Fresh:     "Then  what  do  you  do?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "Try  to  sell  it." 

Fresh:     "Who  buys  it?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "He_\!     that's  our  question!" 

Fresh  :  "\A'hat  is  the  PENNSYLVANIAN  sup- 
posed to  be  used  for?" 

A.  O.  U. :  "It  is  to  be  used  as  a  noble  instru- 
ment to  preserve  for  the  world  the  amazing  ex- 
ploits of  '28  and  '29.  It  is  the  beau  geste  of  a 
passing  generation.  It  is  the  \'essel  wherein  lie 
memories  steeped  in  tradition " 

Fresh:     "What  is  it  used  for?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "For  a  door-stop  on  a  windy  day." 

Fresh:     "When  is  it  supposed  to  come  out?" 

A.  O.  U. :     "Early." 

Fresh:     "When  does  it  come  out?" 

A.  O.  U.:     "Early!" 

Fresh:     "Why " 

ALL  of  us;     "Why  is  a  Fre.shman?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ?" 
(And  that  completely  disconcerted  her). 


THE  SUPINE  MISS  SUTTON 

Miss  Sutton  was  taking  the  roll.  She  was  the 
last  girl  in  the  last  row  of  a  great  many  rows  of 
other  girls,  and  she  had  to  stand  up  at  times  to  see. 
She  rather  liked  taking  the  roll;  it  made  her  feel 
important.  She  had  been  taking  the  roll  ever  since 
a  desperate  mjoment  on  an  impossible  Saturday 
when  the  Doctor  had  viciously  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  many  unknowns  the  odious  task. 

The  Doctor  had  his  own  methods  of  teaching; 
calling  the  roll  was  not  one  of  them.  He  had  virt- 
uously called  the  roll  for  a  semester ;  the  names 
during  that  period  grew  vaguely  familiar ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  ability  to  recognize  one  of  them  in  an 
issue  of  the  school  paper,  taken  in  at  a  cursory 
glance.  And  then,  in  a  desperate  moment,  he  had 
siezed  upon  Miss  Sutton ;  she  was  the  last  girl  in 
the  last  row  of  a  great  many  other  rows  of  girls 
and  she  seemed  to  be  in  class  most  of  the  time. 
The  Doctor  counted  her  out  down  his  list  to  make 
sure  of  that. 

The  absence  slip  traveled  slowly  from  hand  to 
hand  and  row  to  row  to  the  Doctor.  He  folded  it 
gravely;  the  class  had  already  begun,  and  the  Doc- 
tor had  methods  of  teaching.  .  .  . 

Miss  Sutton  opened  the  second  volume  of  "From 
Beowulf  to  Thomas  Hardy"  and  turned  to  her 
notes  on  the  Rom|antic  Movement.  The  last  hour 
was  a  pleasant  one.  There  was  the  mechanical 
process  of  fixing  her  eyes  in  a  semi-intelligent 
gaze  upon  some  point  in  near  enough  proximity  to 
the  ramblings  of  the  Doctor  to  be  correct  and  yet 
safe.  A  too  intelligent  expression  might  attract 
attention  and  subject  one  to  recitation.  There  was 
too,  the  act  of  adjusting  her  pen  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion to  her  note  book,  and  the  happy  relapsing  into 
a  more  or  less  comatose  condition.  The  Doctor's 
methods  under  ordinar}-  circumstances  rarely 
necessitated  active  co-operation  and  today  seemed 
to  be  satisfactorilv  according  to  rule :  It  was  indeed 
a  pleasant  hour. 

Miss  Sutton  was  persuaded  that  English  Litera- 
ture was  her  forte. 
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THE    VALENTINE    DINNER 

Oyez — Oj-ez — the  finery,  and  Why?  The  P.  C. 
VV.  \'alentine  Dinner!  Gold  and  silver  and  pearls. 
Kverytliing-  but  the  incense.  The  \'alentine  din- 
ner is  a  tradition.  Everyone  trots  out  her  best 
jigger  paps  and  flumn>ydoodles  and  arrays  herself 
like  a  fairy  queen.  Oh,  my,  yes !  We  have  gifts 
too :  beautiful  hankies,  silk  flowers,  ear  rings  and 
whatnot.  The  greatest  event  of  X'alentine's  Day 
is  however,  not  the  dinner,  but  the  faculty  play. 
At  last  we  see  them  as  they  are,  themselves  and  not 
moving  pictures !  They  prance  about  in  reckless 
abandon.  Who  would  recognize  them  as  followers 
of  the  art  of  pedagogy.  Ah.  would  that  Valentine 
Day  came  more  than  once  a  year ! 


AUTOMATIC  DOLL 

She  was  an  autoirtatic  doll 

And  everything  she  said 
Was  made  by  pressing  buttons 

At  the  back  part  of  her  head. 

Sedately  grave  she  moved  her  feet 
And  rhythmically  she  walked  ; 

Metriculously  used  her  eyes 
And  properly  she  talked. 

''Thank  you  M'am"  and  "if  you  please' 
And  when  she  went  to  bed — 

"Are  you  sleepy?"  "Yes  mania," 
Was  all  she  e\er  said. 


When   careless   hands   besoiled   her  dress 

She  wailed  in  measured  tone  ; 
She  never  did  a  daring  deed 

And  never  stood  alone. 


Lo  !  when  the  nursemaid  cracked  her  head 

With  one  almighty  bing 
She  still  retained  her  eticjuette 

And  never-  said  a  thing. 


JosepK  Home  Co. 

"A  Truly  Metropolitan  Store" 


6^ 

Introducing  to 
Collegiate 
Pittsburgh         /     a\ 


TrencK 
Coat 


The  Slicker's 
Swa|,g,er 
Successor 


— a  regular  Officer's  Trench 
Coat  of  hea\  y,  colorless,  gabar- 
dine. Shower-proof,  of  course. 
England,  France  and  Belgium 
supply  them. 

$19.50 

MISSES'  COATS,  SECOND  FLOOR 
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(     Loafer:     "I    hear  all   the  men   have  gone   on  a 
;trike." 

Another:     "What   have   they    struck    for?" 

Loafer:     "Shorter  hours." 

Another:     "Luck    to    them.      I    always    did    say 
that  sixty  minutes  was  too  long  for  an  hour." 

— Watchman- Examiner. 


Dauber  says  that  he  is  wedded  to  his  art. 
Pshaw,  It  is  just  one  of  those  companionate  mar- 
riages. — -BostonTranscript. 


"Now  remember,  my  children,"  says  Mother  Rac- 
coon to  her  children,  "you  must  be  careful  because 
you  have  the  skin  the  college  boys  love  to  touch !" 

— Louisville  Times. 


The   only  things  getting  longer  about  womien's 
dresses  are  the  shoulder  straps.  — Judge. 


Science  Teacher — "Name  some  liquid  that  won": 
freeze". 


Bright  Pupil— "Hot  water." 


O.  U. 


^^■ant :     "Do    you    know    how    to    make    ];each 
cordial  ?" 

Wit :     "Sure,  send  her  some  candy."        O.  U. 


It  is  renorled  that  no  K'ss  than  a  dozen  members 
of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  were  seen  at  perform- 
ances of  the  Chicago  Ojjera  Companv.  It  is 
iliought  that  the-  were  slumming. — Lampoon. 


Like  Father 


To  Tom,  who  had  been  cutting  uji,  his  mother 
exclaimed  wearily — "Whv  can't  von  be  a  good 
!)0\?" 

"Well,  Mother,  I'll  be  good  for  a  nickel." 
^  Mother — "For  shame,  you  ought  to  be  like  your 
I-"ather.  good  for  nothing." — Earth  Mover. 


Zoology   Professor — "What  disease  do  we  aso- 
ciate  with  biting  dogs?" 

"I-I  come  from,  Arkansas,  sir,"  wailed  the  timid 
Freshman.  "We  n-never  bite  any  down  there." 

— Malteaser. 


Modern  Jazz 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  clergvman  in 
grie\'ed  tones,  as  he  listened  to  the  extremiely  mod- 
ern young  girl  tear  off  some  of  the  \ery  latest  jazz 
on  the  piano,  "have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  ?" 

Modern  young  lady :  "\\'histle  a  few  bars  and 
i  think  I  can  follow  vou." — Earth  Mover. 


T   say,  old  dear,  what's  good  for  biting  finger- 


nails : 


Sharp  teeth,  silly. — Western  Reserve  Red  Cat. 


LEGS 

Legs  to  the  right  of  us, 
Legs  to  the  left  of  us, 
Legs  in  front  of  us, 
How  they  display  them, 
On  they  go  trippingly, 
Dainty  and  shippingly, 
Frost  that  bites  nippingly, 
Does  not  dismjay  them. 

Straight    legs    and    bandy    ones, 
Bum  legs  and  dandv  ones, 
Awkward  and  handy  ones, 
Flirt  with  the  breezes ; 
Round  legs  and  flatter  ones. 
Thin  legs  and  fatter  ones. 
Especially  the  latter  ones. 
Showing  their  kneeses. 

Knock-kneed  and  bony  ones. 
Real  silk  and  ]ihoney  ones. 
Silk-covered   tony  ones, 
Second  to  none. 
Straight  and  distorted  ones, 
Mates  and  ill-sorted  ones. 
Home  and  imported  ones, 
Ain't  we  ^-ot  fun? 


We've     Fitted     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 
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Telephones 


Atlantic    05  54 
Grant   9493 


Colle's 

Beauty 


Shop 


ARONSON'    BUILDING 

3  39  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


'Everything  Good  to  Eat' 


Private 

Fxchange 

Court 

4940 


iBRAHMSi 


ly^^S! 


ii^i 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


^'^'3"'^    54  Diamond   Market 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

We  cater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 

Your  faniih'  tabic  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  Skop 

F.LECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


106    Shad\-   .•\\'enue 


Pittsburgh 


See  You  at 

The  PR  OM 

March  9 

Phil  Napoleon's    Victor 
Recording   Orchestra 

featuring 

The  Memphis  Five 

Only  $5.00 
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CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


M.eet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices   Unequalled 


Call  Montrose  1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

-   S.   Negley  Ave.   and   P.   R.    R. 


SKadyside  Cream 

Is  guaranteed  to  whip  and  to  try  it  phone 
Hiland  4800 


Shadyside  Milk  Co. 

"Finest  Dairy  Products" 


Hiland  6900 

Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 

Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

MAN  S  MAN  N' 

S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East   Liberty 

Telephone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 
Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 


20+    First    Avenue 


Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Frank  &  Seder 

Fifth    Avenue,    Smithfield   and    Diamond    Streets 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sprin^e^'s  Most   Sparkling 

APPAREL 

Ensemble  Suits — Tliree  Piece  models 
tlKit  dominiite  the  sports  and  dress 
modes. 

New  Co\-is — In  Sports  or  Dress  models 
that  are  characteristic  of  modern  youth. 

Smart  Dresses — Of  alluring  feminin- 
ity- whether  for  street,  afternoon  or 
evening   wear. 

A//  most  Moiterdtely  and 
A  Itractivel"^   Priced. 

KASHION      SALONS,      SECOND      FLOOR 


This  issue  is  res])ectfully  dedicated  to  the  business  manager. 
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ANNOUNCING  "THE  ADVENTURER" 

On  March  16th  and  17th,  "The  Adventurer," 
a  three  act  play,  will  be  given  in  the  assembly 
hall.  From  the  stand-point  of  every  student  and 
alumnae,  this  production  is  the  greatest  dramatic 
event  in  P.  C.  W's.  history.  The  reason  is  easily 
told — this  is  a  100%  P.  C.  W.  play !  It  represents 
throup-hout  the  talent  of  our  own  students.  "The 
Adventurer"  is  a  product  of  the  composition  stu- 
dents in  English  7,  the  authors  being  Margaret 
Wooldridge  and  Kathryn  \\'atkins.  The  cast  is 
composed  entirely  of  special  students  in  Spoken 
English. 

Many  outsiders  prominent  in  dramatic  circles 
have  become  interested  in  this,  our  first  attempt 
at  original  dramatic  production.  Miss  CrofF  has 
planned  an  Author's  Reading  for  March,  at  which 
the  following  persons  will  be  present :  Mr.  Ken- 
yon,  of  the  Drama  League,  Mrs.  Chester  Johnson, 
Miss  Alice  McGirr,  Mrs.  (ieorge  Pearson,  Miss 
Helen  St.  Peter,  and  Mr.  Griffin.  The  students  in 
English  8  will  also  attend  this  reading. 

The  first  performance  will  be  given  Friday  night, 
March  16th.  Out  of  town  alumnae  who  are  dele- 
gates to  the  Alumnae  Council  will  be  invited  to 
attend  the  play  on  that  evening.  Saturday  a  mat- 
inee will  be  given,  with  the  final  production  on 
Saturday  night.  The  Composition  department  has 
invited  to  this  last  performance  leading  writers, 
dramatic  critics,  and  teachers  of  English  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

The  Composition  and  Spoken  English  depart- 
ments have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make  this 
experiment  in  dramatics  a  huge  success.  It  re- 
n^ains  only  for  the  other  students  to  give  their 
whole  hearted  cooperation  and  support.  Certainly 
this  is  an  event  in  our  college  life  which  no  student 
can  afford  to  miss.  Do  your  part  by  being  present 
at  one  of  the  three  performances,  and  by  spreading 
the  news  of  "The  Adventurer"  to  your'family  and 
friends. 

The  Cast  of  Characters : 

Mrs.   Black   Katherine   Owen 

Mr.  Herbert  Black  Margaret  MacCown 

(Continued  on  page  2,  col.  1) 


THE  UNIVERSE  IN   WHICH  WE  LIVE 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  unduly  about  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars,  for  until  they  can  wave  a  flag 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  receive  any  wig  wags  from  them. 
Mr.  Curtiss  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  assured 
us  in  his  lecture  last  week,  that  astronomers  pos- 
sess no  actual  evidence  that  the  Newspaper  Planet, 
as  they  term  it,  is  inhabited.  They  merely  state 
that  the  surface  appears  to  be  habitable. 

The  Allegheny  Observatory  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  place  where  Mr.  Lang- 
ly  started  his  experiments  on  the  flving  machine. 
It  contains  the  largest  photographic  telescope  in 
the  world — a  genuine  Pittsburgh  product,  for 
every  part,  from  steel  to  lens  was  manufactured 
here  in  the  city.  Through  this  telescope  were 
taken  the  slides  with  which  Mr.  Curtiss  illustrated 
his  lecture. 

The  moon,  although  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
heavenly  bodies  to  us,  is  of  small  interest  to  the 
astronomer  because  of  its  changeless  character. 
The  mammoth  craters  and  round  mountains  may 
be  seen  at  any  time — always  the  same. 

The  wreathed  planet,  Saturn,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  object  of  much  study,  besides  being  a  mag- 
nificent sight  when  caught  by  a  telescope.  The 
rings  are  made  up  of  countless  suns  and  the  planet 
is  so  light  that  it  would  float  in  water  if  a  bowl 
could  be  found  large  enough  to  contain  it. 

Comets  are  not,  as  many  suppose,  falling  stars, 
but  bits  of  the  original  nebulous  substance  of  which 
the  Milky  Way  is  made  up.  Milky  Ways,  I  should 
say,  for  as  far  as  we  could  gather,  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  made  up  of  Milky  \\'ay  systems,  each  one 
composed  of  millions  of  stars.  We  are  a  part 
of  our  own  system,  of  course,  and  our  all  import- 
ant sun  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  star — 
moreover,  all  the  stars  are  suns  and  may  each 
have  a  family  of  planets — who  knows?  \Ve  can 
hardly  believe  that  many  of  the  little  points  of 
light  that  we  see  on  a  clear  night  are  100,000  light 
years  away.  Light  travels"  186,000 — Multiply 
for  yourself.  The  idea  is  too  great  for  us  to  grasp. 
We  are  awed  by  the  thought  that  we  may  have 
here  something  that  is  truly  infinite. 
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(Continued  from  page   1,  col.   1) 

Grandmother   (Mrs.  Black's  mother) 

Elizabeth  Ridall 

Philip  Pearl  Bigg 

Mary  Virginia  Mary  Louise  Miller 

Sue  Josephine  Duvall 

Jonquil  Dorothy  Bowden 

Lloyd Ruth   Lupoid 

Lil   Sara  Johnson 

Oilman   Ethel   Getty 

Flora  Theodosia  Parke 

Hans  Evelyn  Hays 

Jockey   LaVerda   Dent 

Romaine Geraldine  Webster 

Paul  Hazel  Snyder 

La  Verne Maxine  Yorty 

Ross  Estelle  Koehler 


CLUB  NEWS 


At  the  Dramatic  Club  meeting,  February  L^, 
Elmer  Kenyon  of  the  Pittsburgh  Drama  League 
reviewed  a  number  of  the  current  plays.  Those 
which  are  coming  to  Pittsburgh  are  ''Diplomacy" 
and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  with  all-star  casts, 
and  some  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 

Lamba  Pi  Mu  met  February  15,  to  make  plans 
for  the  tea-dance,  which  is  to  be  given  at  College 
the  day  after  the  Prom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lamba  Pi  Mu  Scholarship. 


Dramatic  Club  Bridge 

My  dear,  you  didn't  miss  it,  not  really?  'What 
a  shame !  Such  a  mob  and  so  much  chatter  you 
could  hardly  think !  Anabel  had  on  the  best-look- 
ing dress — one  of  those  funny  shades  of  blue — 
you  know  what  I  mean.  I  must  find  out  where 
Carl  got  her  shoes ;  they're  just  what  I  want  for 
the  tea-dance.  Oh  yes,  we  played  three  tables  and 
they  had  the  dearest  prizes — seven  of  them> — but 
of  course,  I  didn't  have  a  decent  hand  all  after- 
noon. Actually  they  gave  us  food,  and  Nouchea 
and  some  other  girls  danced  while  we  ate.  Too 
bad  you  had  to  miss  it — 64x4.x$.75 — figure  it  out 
for  yourself.  Reckon  I'll  have  to  have  a  benefit 
to  get  m[y  $5  for  the  Prom. 


ALUMNAE  NE-WS 

Mary  Choate  Obernour,  Class  of  '26  was  mar- 
ried the  sixteenth  of  December  to  Earl  Backus. 
Her  address  now  is:  415  Breaden  Street,  Youngs- 
town,  O. 

Decade  VI  will  hold  a  benefit  bridge  at  the 
College  Saturday,  March  24,  at  2:30.  Anyone 
wishing  to  buy  a  ticket  may  get  it  at  the  Alum- 
nae Office.     Price  $5. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Council  of  the  Alumnae  As- 


sociation is  to  be  held  at  the  College  March  16th 

and  17th. 

Eleanor  Ewing,  Class  '17,  has  announced  her 
marriage  to  Ralph  Jamison  Butterbaugh  on  Sat- 
urday, February  the  fourth. 


THE  SOPHOMORE   COTILLION 

"Ye  Boar's  Head  Inn"  was  well  filled  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  with  guests  who  had  come  on  spe- 
cial invitation  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their 
illustrious  host  George  Washington.. 

The  President  with  his  wife  and  party  were 
seated  at  a  long  table,  arranged  in  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes and  powdered  wigs  of  the  latest  fashion. 
Near  them  was  the  bar,  kept  by  a  typical  bar-tender 
and  white  capped  m-aids,  and  boasting  of  a  keg  of 
ale  and  a  regular  rail. 

The  tavern  was  lighted  by  great  lanterns  hang- 
ing from  the  rafters  and  small  ones  holding  cand- 
les upon  the  tables  at  which  the  guests  were 
seated,  while  a  band  of  musical  darkies  furnished 
melodious  entertainment.  Amelia  Lockard,  the 
special  soloist  of  the  evening,  sang  "Can't  You 
Hear  Me  Calling,  Caroline"  and  "Somebody."  The 
tavern  keeper  saw  to  it  that  two  of  the  most  tal- 
ented darkies.  Peg  Loeffler  and  Marcella  Murray, 
did  some  excellent  clogging  which  proved  such  a 
popular  number  that  they  had  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance. Harlequin  and  Columbine  appeared 
with  a  faithful  clown  to  make  love  and  dance  in  the 
spotlight. 

Suddenly  up  jumped  a  mischievious  Topsy  and 
courtesied  before  the  President — would  the  lords 
and  ladies  at  General  Washington's  table  dance  the 
minuet  if  her  folks  did  the  "Quiny  Reel?"  They 
would.  Forthwith  in  the  center  of  the  floor  a 
mirthful  group  of  darkies  and  bar  maids  executed 
(truly)  the  Virginia  Reel,  Washington's  party 
following  with  a   graceful   minuet. 

Punch  and  hatchet  cookies  added  to  the  merry 
evening,  as  did  the  darling  corsages  made  of  tiny 
gum  drops.  It  is  the  unanimiOus  opinion  of  all 
who  were  there  that  General  George  never  had 
such  3  quaint  and  lovely  birthday  party,  and  all 
were  more  than  reluctant  to  leave  when  the  tavern 
keeper  came  around  to  blow  out  the  winking  cand- 
les and-bolt  the  door. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  meeting  on  February  21  was  in  charge  of 
the  freshman  class.  Martha  Bradshaw  introduced 
the  speaker,  Mr.  R.  L.  Williams  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who  gave  a  very  helpful  talk  on  the  subject  of 
"Courage."  Physical  courage  is  to  be  commended 
but  moral  courage  is  far  more  to  be  desired.  One 
sentence  of  Mr.  Williams',  in  particular,  remains  in 
our  minds — "It  isn't  the  length  of  life  that  matters, 
it  is  the  courage  that  one  brings  to  it." 


ENTER— THE    SENIOR   PLAY 

Rumors,  Rumors !  Is  it  really  true  that  the 
Seniors  etc.  ?  It's  true  that  the  actual  work  on  the 
Senior  play  has  begun.  The  budget  has  been 
made,  and  Betty  Porter  tells  us  that  the  play  is 
going  to  cost  about  five  hundred  dollars. 

Since  money  is  certainly  essential,  the  ticket  sell- 
ing demon  has  come  among  us,  and  many  a  be- 
wildered underclassman  has  been  started  to  feel 
herself  firmly  grasped  by  the  arm,  and  asked  in 
beseeching  tones,  "^\'ill  you  buy  your  ticket  to  the 
Senior  Play  from  me?" 

On  Monday,  February  20th,  Miss  Kerst  had  a 
meeting  with  interested  members  of  the  "would- 
be"  cast.  The  try-outs  came  Friday,  February 
24th.  Soon  we  will  be  hearing  on  every  side,  "Oh, 
really  I  can't!  I'm,  so  bus}'  working  for  the  play!" 
All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  realization  that  28  is 
already  looking  ahead  to  graduation,  and  Jime 
is  not  so  far  away. 


FACULTY   NE-WS 

Both  Miss  Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks  left  us 
for  a  few  days  this  week.  Miss  Coolidge  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Occupations  and  those  of  administrative  execu- 
tives, Miss  Alarks  to  attend  the  Deans'  Conference. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  Boston  from  February 
27th  to  March  2nd  by  the  National  Educational 
Conference.  In  addition  to  the  meetings,  Miss 
Coolidge  and  Miss  Marks  enjoyed  meeting  many 
friends  and  making  new  academic  contacts. 

We  were  all  very  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Deuble 
had  come  back  to  help  us  enjoy  the  Sophomore 
Cotillion.  She  is  teaching  in  Canton,  Ohio,  which 
seems  rather  far  from  P.  C.  W.,  but  we  hope 
she'll  come  to  visit  us  often  anyway. 


VESPERS 


Sunday  February  19  Miss  Fitz-Randolph  spoke 
on  Count  Herman  Keyserling-.  Count  Keyserling 
lectured  in  Pittsburgh  a  short  time  ago.  A  Slav 
by  birth  and  a  (rerman  by  education,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  philosophers  of  modern  times.  He 
believes  that  the  world  is  now  in  bad  shape  but 
he  sees  great  promise  in  the  modern  youth.  He 
also  sees  hope  in  the  fact  that  people  are  becoming 
more  individual,  for,  to  himi,  individualism  is  a 
step  up  from  socialism  or  group  welfare.  Group 
welfare,  as  a  ruling  motive  in  society,  he  places 
below  individualism  and  as  belonging  to  a  more 
primitive  civilization  than  ours.  He  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  new  schemes  to  rectify  the  faults  of 
the  m,|arriage  institution.  He  appeals  to  women, 
especially  American  women,  to  use  the  great 
power  that  they  possess  for  good.  In  spite  of  the 
indications  which  some  of  these  views  seem  to 
bear  to  the  contrary.  Count  Keyserling  is  an  opti- 
mist and  has  great  hope  for  the  future. 

Sunday,  Februar}-  26,  Miss  Goodell  plaved  at 
vespers. 


SCHEDULE  OF  BASKETBALL  GAMES 

Seniors  vs  Sophomores — February  29th 
Juniors  vs  Freshmen — March  1st 
Juniors   vs.  Sophmores — March   3th 
Seniors  vs  Freshmen — March  8th 
Sophomores    vs    Freshmen — March    13th 
Seniors  vs  Juniors — March  15th 
Honorarv  Game — March  20th  or  22nd 
KEFP   THAT   BASKETBALL   SPIRIT! 


Wf're     Fitted     Feet      for     Fifty      Years 
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—       E-D-I-T-O-R-I-A-L 


TURN  YOUR  EAGER  EYES 

Turn  your  eager  eyes  from  me 

Lest  I  should  remember 
How  youth  dared  to  live  in  thee. 

Some   distant  December 
It  would  wring  a  cry   from  me 

Dared    I    to    remember 
All  the  youth  that  sang  in  you — 

Lover,  dreamer,  spender  .... 


AFTER  THE  THEATRE 

see  you  at 

C ANDYL AND 

TEA  ROOM 

6214  PENN  AVENUE 
Candy,  Pastry,  Luncheon 


A  LESSON  IN  ARCHERY 

Before  m^ny  moons,  the  Classes  are  going  to 
string  up  their  bows  and  have  a  contest  to  see 
w'ho  can  let  fly  the  best  Arrow.  If  you  have  new 
ideas  as  to  feathers,  shaft,  or  flint,  here  is  your 
chance  to  try  them  out.  We  wish  you  all  success 
in  hitting  the  bull's  eye,  for  we  know  there  are 
many  good  marksmen,  but  mayhap  a  little  of  the 
technique  of  archery  would  be  of  help. 

You  may  have  seen  some  little  white  slips  that 
read  something  like  this — "Arrow  material  due 
Friday  by  noon.     Please   write  up  Y,  W.  news." 

The  reporters  jump  up  and  down  in  estacy  when 
they  spy  a  bit  of  white  in  their  mail  boxes.  How 
they  do  love  to  work  on  their  assignments !  In 
fact,  they're  so  fond  of  this  duty  that  they  save  it 
till  last,  like  the  icingest  part  of  the  cake.  In  the 
meantime,  along  comes  Friday  noon,  and  the  Man- 
aging Editor  walks  into  Minerva's  office,  conceal- 
ing a  balloon  of  suspense  beneath  her  courageous 
exterior.  She  compels  her  eyes  to  look  at  the 
Arrow  mail  box.  The  balloon  bursts  into  Hallelu- 
jahs! A  paper!  She  vaults  the  desk  and  joyfully 
extracts  two  offerings.  The  first  consists  of  four 
type-wl-iten  lines  and  scribbled  beneath  them — 
"Will  get  the  rest  in  tomorrow  morning."  The 
M.  E's.  spirits  drop  a  thousand  miles.  Still  cherish- 
ing a  spark  of  hope,  she  opens  the  next  paper.  It 
is  nearly  covered  with  scrawling  lines,  and  she 
feels  sure  that  it  must  say  a  great  many  interesting 
things.     That's  what  you  call  Faith. 

Up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  by  four  o'clock, 
the  M.  E.  has  managed  to  gather  up  four  or. five 
contributions.  (That's  why  she  is  called  Manag- 
ing Editor).  She  goes  to  meet  the  Editor,  dressed 
in  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

"Didn't  those  crumbs  get  their  news  in  again?" 
raves  Her  Highness.  "Wie'U  put  them  off  the 
staf¥!" 

"Big  punishment !" 

"Well,  at  least  they'll  feel  humiliated."  The 
Business  Manager  appears. 

"We  have  enough  Ads  to  pay  for  this  issue — 
almost." 

"Fine !  we'll  have  some  original  cuts." 

"No!"  objects  the  Art  Editor  who  is  influenced 
to  an  astonishing  degree  by  the  Business  Manager. 

All  four — "Let's  have  some  stock  cuts!"  They 
carefully  scan  the  catalogue. 

"Here's  a  man  getting  hit  with  a  brick.  That 
would  be  elegant  for  the  astronomy  lecture." 

"Look  at  the  lovely  headings  for  Easter.  Let's 
have  them  printed  in  yellow  and  purple  and  green." 
This  bright  idea  comes  from  the  Editor. 

Business  Man.  "No !  It  costs  too  much.     They 
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would  have  to  run  them  through  four  times  and 
wash  the  presses  after  each  color." 

Man.  Ed. — "Let's  paint  them  ourselves!" 

Ed. — "Sure.  We  could  get  the  whole  staff  to 
help." 

M.  E. — "You  can  ask  them." 

Art  Ed. — "The  paint  would  go  right  through 
that  paper." 

Ed. — "All  right.  We  won't  do  it  then,  but  I 
love  Easter  Colors."    She  heaves  a  big  sigh. 

Bus.  M. — "Oh,  for  a  million  dollars." 

Man.  Ed. — -"Let's  get  going  on  the  stuff  that 
isn't  in.  What  clubs  met  last  Wednesday  and  how 
and  why?" 

All  set  to  work  ferociously  and  by  dinner  time 
nearly  everything  is  ready.  Several  hours  after 
the  material  has  been  taken  to  the  printers,  the 
missing  items  come  dribbling  in  and  are  consigned 
to  the  waste  basket.  The  old  maxim  ''Better  late, 
etc.,"  does  not  hold  true  in  this  case. 

In  several  days  the  proof  readers  receive  an 
envelope  containing  two  sets  of  long  narrow  strips 
of  printing — Editorial,  jokes,  news,  and  what  not, 
in  peculiar  sequence.  Then  on  one  copy  they  mark 
all  the  mistakes,  enclosing  each  in  a  circle  with 
corrections  in  the  margin.  The  task  is  a  trifle 
irksome,  I  grant,  but  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
such  ridiculous  errors  as  the  ''j'odthful  snits"  that 
Frank  and  Seders  were  advertising  not  long  since. 

What  are  those  infants  doing  over  in  the  corner? 
Making  a  scrap-book  ?  No — that  is  the  Editor  and 
her  assistant  cutting  the  articles  apart  (the  second 
set)  and  passing  them  into  an  old  Arrow — Lots  of 
fun !  One  might  hear  such  conversations  as  this  : 
"This  play  write  up  is  just  too  long  for  a  column." 
"Can't  you  cut  something  out?" 

"No,  her  feelings  would  be  hurt." 

The   Bus.    Man.    has    been    reading    the    jokes. 

"Here !     Don't  put  the  ads  in  that  way." 

"Why?" 

Bus.  Man. — "Ludebuehl's  has  to  be  the  first  after 
reading  material  and — " 

Art  Ed. — "They  don't  look  nice  scattered  around 
anyway." 

M.  Ed. — "We'll  have  to  put  'Adopt  Arrow  Ad- 
vertisers' here.  Faculty  news  won't  reach  clear 
to  the  bottom  and  the  space  is  too  small  for  a 
joke." 

At  last  'tis  finished !  Once  more  it  travels  to  the 
Mayer  Printing  Company  and  the  worries  of  the 
staff  are  over  for  aweek.  Beg  pardon.  Pipe.  The 
trials  of  the  Circulation  Manager  are  about  to  be- 
gin. She  has  a  long  struggle  to  get  the  five  hun- 
dred products  to  the  widely  scattered  consumers. 
If  sonie  day  she  asks  you  to  take  a  pile  of  Arrows 
down  to  Stoney  Corners,  or  stick  them  in  the 
Woodlawn  Hall  Mail  boxes,  please  oblige  without 
any  question  because  her  tongue  is  quite  fatigued 
from  licking  stamps. 


Telephone  Hiland   5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothingy  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 


GRACE'S 


Here's  News  for 
You  Girls 

A  Superb  collection 
of  evening  gowns 
from  the  leading 
French  couturiers  in 
an  infinite  variety  of 
the  newest  imported 
materials  will  be 
shown  at 

231    Oliver   Avenue 


P.    S. — See    Them    Before    You    Select    Your   Prom 
Dress. 


Hiland  6900 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 
Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

AN  SM  AN  N'S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East    Liberty 
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evemrq  slippers 


^jATIN  slippers  dyed  to  a  gay 
(^  color  will  make  a  new  frock 
for  the  Prom  much  more  effect- 
ive, or  help  to  compensate  for  the  fact 
that   one's   frock   is   not   so    new. 

^  We  will  tint  them  to  any  shade  de- 
sired— one  to  harmonize  with  some 
note  of  color  in  the  dress,  or  a  tone  to 
make  a  .sharp  contrast.  Reds,  greens 
and  coral  are  favorites  for  a  dash  of 
color  with  white,  black  or  beige,  or 
with  a  prnitcd  chiffon;  and  Vogue  says 
that  the  latest  shade  is  a  rosy,  fuchsia- 
purple. 

White  satin  pumps  for  dyeing  are 
priced  $12.50.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  t.nt.ng,  when  slippers  are  purchased 
here,  and  it  can  be  done  at  a  few  hours' 
notice. 


d^ 


Joseph  Home  Co. 

./  Truly  Metropolitan  Store 


THE   LEMON   TREE 
A  Sour  Romance 

When  Juliet  Remington  reached  the  untender 
age  of  ten,  her  father,  upon  the  very  morn  of  her 
tenth  birthday,  did  a  most  unusual  thing  in  the 
way  of  celebration,  that  is :  he  planted  a  lemon 
tree.  This  without  any  intent  to  cast  implications 
toward  the  sweet  disposition  of  his  daughter,  for 
Mr.  Remington  was  a  m^n  of  remarkable  natural 
proclivities ;  he  adored  nature.  Having  raised 
apricot  and  cherry  trees  before  he  felt  that  a  lemon 
tree  would  be  the  correct  venture,  and  besides  he 
liked  to  celebrate  birthdays  in  his  own  way.  So  he 
planted  a  lemon  tree. 

The  lemon  tree  throve.  From  a  scant  twig 
blessed  with  a  leaf  or  two  it  increased  under  the 
careful  tutelage  of  Juliet's  father  until  in  another 
ten  years  of  her  lifetime  it  had  become  a  massy 
oval-triinmed  growth  of  scintillating  green  leaves. 
It  sat  snugly  in  its  jar  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
porch  steps  and  every  morning  Juliet,  by  way  of 
oblation,  poured  a  glass  of  water  upon  it. 

Now  it  happened  that  one  bright  September 
morning  Juliet,  while  in  the  act  of  quenching  the 
lemon  tree,  beheld  a  blonde  young  man  advancing 
jauntily  down  the  street.  Of  course  Juliet  had 
seen  young  men  before  but,  being  twenty  and  still 
unmarried,  nothing  prevented  her  from  looking  at 
this  one.  She  turned  a  listless  gaze  toward  the 
approaching  figure  and  placed  one  neatly  slippered 
foot  upon  the  edge  of  the  lemon  jar,  bending  for- 
ward in  a  Napoleonic  gesture.  Unhappily  enough 
she  could  not  forsee  that  by  some  predecessor,  pro- 
bably the  cat,  the  jardinere  had  been  partially 
pushed  over  the  ledge  of  the  top  step  and,  when 
she  bent  her  chin  thoughtfully  into  one  palmi  and 
leaned  upon  the  neatly  slippered  foot,  the  entire 
vessel  hesitated  and  then  moved  smoothly  from 
the  top  step.  Carrying  the  unbalanced  young  lady 
in  its  wake  it  descended  to  the  pavement.  Bump. 
Bump.    Bump. 

Juliet,  pale  and  shaken,  lay  wound  about  the 
lemon  tree.  The  yoitng  man  drew  near  and  liter- 
ally untwined  her  from  its  embrace.  Really,  there 
was  nothing  else  that  he  could  do.  Then  he  made 
some  remarks  about  the  weather  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  neighbors'  for  quite  a  long  time,  and, 
if  she  would  permit  it —  he  would  dash  around 
the  next  day  and  see  if  she  were  recovered  from 
the  jar. 

As  Lucien  was  a  man  of  the  world  he  didn't 
drop  in  the  next  day  or  even  the  next  but  some 
two  or  three  weeks  later  he  strolled  by  and  thought 
that  he  might  possibly  be  of  some  aid.  There 
was  a  new  salve  on  the  market.  .  .  .not  an  insect- 
icide, though  it  did  sound  so,  didn't  it? 

The  usual  winter  courtship  followed.  They  were 
married  in  June  at  a  church  wedding  with  brides- 
maids, ushers  and  Easter  lilies  and  it  took  Juliet 
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two  months  to  discover  that  Lucien  possessed  what 
she  always  referred  to — but  only  in  her  ow^n  mind 
— as  his  bitter  sense  of  humor. 

"You're  such  a  jolly  girl".  .  .  .he  would  drawl, 
"jolly  what?"  Besides  being  terribly  old,  Juliet 
could  never  see  the  point  of  this  joke  and  it  made 
her  feel  injured.  For  a  week  after  the  Dempsey- 
Sharkey  fight  he  told  her  playfully. 

'Til  h-it  you  in  the  mid-section."  Which,  as 
anyone  could  see  was  simply  vulgar. 

These  and  other  indignities  she  could  have  en- 
dured with  that  patient  I'm  above-all-this  attitude 
common  to  wives  but  upon  one  theme  even  from 
a  humorous  angle  he  waxed  unforgiveable.  It  was 
a  gaff  that  he  never  forgot. 

The  Lemon  Tree 

When  Lucien  took  Juliet  and  a  girl  friend — 
Juliet's  friends  one  had  to  admit  were  a  fairly 
decent  loking  lot — out  to  tea  it  invariably  blossom- 
ed forth.  And  he  did  take  them  to  tea  often, 
sometimes  even  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  for  Lucien 
was  a  man  of  the  world.  They  would  sit  around 
a  little  table  with  tea-roses  in  the  center  and  things 
would  go  smoothly  enough  until,  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  the  black  moment  arrived. 

"Really"  Lucien  would  say,  raising  his  right 
eyebrow  and  smiling  into  the  eyes  of  the  other 
woman  while  pointing  an  impudent  forefinger  to- 
wards his  vnfe,  "I  picked  her  off'  a  lemon  tree!" 

Whereupon  the  guest  would  giggle,  embarrassed 
and  excited,  and  Juliet  would  turn  scarlet  and 
knock  the  spoon  out  of  her  tea-cup.  She  was  quite 
incapable  of  explaining  this  insidious  insinuation. 
So,  ultimately,  of  this  little  romance  the  lemon  tree 
was  both  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Lucien  said 
Juliet  was  narrow-minded  and  he  would  have  his 
little  joke,  if  nothing  else,  and  Juliet  said  that  his 
sense  of  humor — his  bitter  sense  of  humor — was 
more  than  any  mortal  could  bear  and  he  could 
have  his  little  joke — and  nothing  else.  So  she 
packed  her  alligator  skin  hat-box  and  wont  to 
Finland  where  husbands  never  call  their  wives 
lemons,  being  mostly  unfamiliar  with  the  fruit. 
As  for  the  lemon  tree,  it  throve  and  flourished. 
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SENIOR  PLAY 

"Dc.ir    Brutus,"    which    is    to    be  given 
this  ^'car,  has  been  chosen  as  follows: 

First    Cast 

Margaret  McCown 
Gladys  Cummins 
Edith  Gruskin 
Nora  Lewis 
Katherine  Owen 
Ruth  Gillander 
Helen  Gordon 
Betty   Wattles 
Frances  Fulton 
Peg  Port 
Mildred    Parrill 


Second  Cast 


Mar^'  Crawford 
Ruth  Gillander 
Betty  Bateman 
Mina  Teichart 
Katherine  Craig 
Evelyn   Newton 
Hortense   Ibach 
Dorothr   Floyd 
Eidith  Hayes 
Virginia  Ray 
Frances    Fulton 


BASKET  BALL 

,Cut  out  the  dates  below,  paste  them  on  vour  mirror, 
memorize  them,  tie  them  around  your  little  finger — 
anything  to  keep  them  in  mind  and  nave  them  considered 
as  important  as — let  us  say,  one's  breakfast.  These  dates 
'indicate  the  time  scheduled  for  the  final  series  of  basket 
ball  games: 

March    13 — Sophomores  vs., Freshmen 

March    1  5 — Seniors   vs.   Juniors 

March   20—? 

March   22 — Honorary   Teams 

The  attendance  at  the  games  has  been  fine,  but  needless 
to  say,  more  will  be  there,  i'f  yo;c  will  come.  There's 
class  spirit  for  the  loyal,  pep  for  athletics  lovers,  remedies 
for  the  "blues",  and  food  for  the  hungry.  Bring  vour- 
selves,  your  next-door  neighbors  (friend  or  foe),  vour 
,orofe53ors,  and  your  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  aunts,  and 
spend  an  exciting  hour  in  the  gym  with  the  rest  of  us. 


ATTEND    MEETINGS    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

President  Coolidge  and  Dean  Marks  returned  to  us  the 
first  of  the  week  after  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Boston.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  associations  of  its  kind  and  is  composed  of 
numerous  specialized  branches  including  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  the  National  Committee 
of  Bureaus  of  Occupations,'  the  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education,  the  Association  of  Principals  of 
Private  Schools,  and  others.  These  individual  units  oper- 
ated separately  but  some  more  generalized  meetings  were 
held  in  common.  President  Coolidge  devoted  herself 
especiallv  to  the  program  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Bureaus  of  Occupations  and  Dean  Marks  centered  her 
interests  in  the  program  of  the  National  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women. 

Two  outstanding  and  delightful  social  events  were  a 
dinner  given  bv  the  National  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  at  the  Statler,  and  the  Annua]  Banquet  of  Deans 
of  Women  at  the  Copley-Plaza.  Honor  guests  at  the 
former  were  Catherine  Lee  Bates,  author  of  "America 
the  Beautiful,"  three  women  who  were  former  presidents 
of  the  N.E.A.,  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh  and  son.  Several 
hundred  people  were  present,  Mrs.  Bates  gave  a  charming 
address  and  there  was  excellent  opportunity  for  making 
new  and  worth-while  acquaintances.  At  the  Banquet  of 
Deans  were  speakers  af  note  such  as  President  Comstock  of 
Radcliffe  who  discussed  graduate  work.  Dr.  Alice  Hamil- 
ton, professor  at  Harvard  University  who  spoke  on  "Edu- 
cational Conditions  in  Russia"  and  Mrs.  Anne  Allison  who 
gave  an  address  on  the  "Harmonious  Life."  President 
Comstock  was  formerh-  at  the  head  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  Dr.  Hamilton  is  on  the  Health 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mrs.  Allison 
spoke  very  cleverly  and  enlivened  her  audience  with  many 
jolly  stories. 

The  coming  together  of  the  association  took  place  on 
a  large  scale.  About  twenty  thousand  people  were  present 
and  meetings  regarding  every  phase  of  education  were 
held  all  over  the  city  of  Boston.  A  feature  of  singular 
interest  to  everyone  was  the  presentation  to  Mrs. 
Lindbergh  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  life  membership  in  the 
N.E.A.,  in  appreciation  of  the  dignity-  which  her  attitude 
toward  her  'work  during  the  last  vear  has  contributed  to 
the  profession  of  teaching.     She  acknowledged  the  honor 
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conferred  in  a  few  simple  words  of  appreciation.  Colonel 
[Lindbergh  made  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  aeronautics  in  the  public  schools  on  the  grounds  that 
changes  in  the  next  few  years  will  affect  modern  society — 
our  study  in  languages,  our  attitude  on  international 
questions, — and  youth  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  flying  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  developments 
of  science  with  intelligence. 

The  Deans  Program  centered  principally  on  two  sub- 
jects— first,  the  student  world  and  how  to  make  good  use 
of  student  opinion  and  initiative,  and  secondly,  the  need 
and  methods  of  professional  training  for  deans'  work. 
The  Bureau  of  Occupations'  interest  centered  in  a  plan 
for  a  larger  piece  of  work  along  the  line  of  research  and 
publication,  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  This  would 
continue  in  a  broader  way  the  work  done  by  the  diff'erent 
bureaus  since  1910  in  furnishing  information  on  the 
professions  for  Women. 

In  bringing  to  us  some  of  the  gleanings  from  her 
experiences  Miss  Coolidge  emphasized  the  following: 

While  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in  some 
directions,  the  speech  of  president  Lowell  of  Harvard 
avering  that  the  high  schools  must  teach  fewer  subjects; 
and  that  though  we  must  not  limit  the  possibilities  for 
education  and  must  give  equal  opportunities,  yet  we  must 
have  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  met  with  slight  favor. 
Mr.  Lowell  said  that  colleges  must  limit  their  numbers  to 
the  more  thoroughly  prepared. 

She  deeply  approved  the  conclusion  that  modern  vouth 
is  sound  but  because  of  more  freedom  there  must  be  more 
self-discipline.  We  must  train  young  people  to  the  world 
point  of  view,  to  be  internatlonallv-minded  and  easily 
adaptable  to  the  quick  changes  which  are  coming. 

It  is  indeed  true  that: 

"Rapid  evolution  of  educational  methods  during  recent 
years  makes  it  difficult  to  appraise  satisfactorily  the  situa- 
tion among  schools  and  colleges  at  the  present  time.  So 
rapid,  so  radical,  so  unlike  anything  previous,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  we  have   kept  our  senses,  and  we   have." 

— President  Angel!. 


SONGBOOK  DUE 

By  the  way,  the  much  discussed  song  book  which  the 
Y.  W.  is  financing  is  due  from  the  publishers  the  latter 
part  of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  at  the 
very  latest.  After  thinking  it  over,  don't  you  want  one, 
if  you  haven't  signed  already? 

Among  the  various  items  of  interest,  the  Y.  W.  cabinet 
discussed  the  Intercollegiate  Luncheon  which  will  prob- 
ably be  held  at  the  Congress  of  Women's  Club.  As  to 
.the  date  we  are  not  certain,  but  at  any  rate,  this  is  an 
event  to  be  looked  forward  to. 


CLUB  NEWS 

Phi  Pi  held  its  February  meeting  in  Stoney  Corners, 
Wednesday  the  29th  at  4  o'clock.  The  program  for  the 
afternoon  was  the  initiation  of  the  following  new  mem- 
bers: Lois  Applegate,  Gertrude  Ferrera,  Agnes  McCain, 
Helen  Domhoff,  Mary  Harrocks,  Edith  McBain,  Norma 
Peterson,  Florence  Jones,  Patsy  Ann  McKillips,  and  Mary 
Stewart. 


The  International  Relations  Club  met  on  February  29, 
at  2:00  in  Woodland  Hall  for  its  regular  meeting.  Dr. 
John  Oliver,  who  is  head  of  the  History  Department  at 
Pitt,  spoke  on  Fathers  of  the  Constitution. 


At  the  Omega  meeting  February  29,  Mrs.  Doxsee  re- 
viewed a  very  unusual  play,  "Porgy,"  by  Dorothy  and  Du 
Bois  Heyward,  which  is  running  in  New  York.  Plans 
were  also  made  for  the  annual  Short  Story  Contest. 


FRESHMAN    ADVISOR    CHOSEN 

The   Freshmen  have  chosen   Miss  Jewel  as  their  Class 

Advisor.  It  is  indeed  a  wise  choice  for  she  has  already 
won  the  hearts  of  the  girls.  Miss  Jewel  has  been 
an  advisor  before  and  knows  what  advisors  should  or 
should  not  be.  We  know  the  Freshmen  are  proud  to 
have  such   an   able  advisor. 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Heppenstall  sailed  on  the  first  of 
March,  leaving  for  England  on  the  S.  S.  Leviathan.  Mrs. 
Heppenstall  was  Katherine  Monroe  '26,  before  her  mar- 
riage. 

The  Alumnae  Office  had  some  visitors  on  the  last  day 
of  February.  We  hope  they  won't  wait  until  the  next  ex- 
tra day  in  February  to  visit  again.  They  were  Mrs.  James 
Courtney  (Dorothy  Burleigh  '22)  and  Mrs.  James  Clark 
(\'irginia  Jordon  '25). 

Every  Spring  our  college  has  a  reunion.  This  year's  re- 
unioning  classes  will  be;  1873,  1878,  1883,  1888,  1893, 
1898,  1903,  1908,  1913,  1918,  1923,  1928. 

While  attending  the  N.E.A.,  President  Coolidge  and 
Dean  Marks  entertained  Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  White  at  the 
College  Club  in  Boston.  Alice  Searing  was  one  of  the 
guests. 

They  also  attended  the  luncheon  of  the  Presidents  and 
Deans  _and  Miss  Coolidge  atended  a  luncheon  of  her 
Smith  College  class.  Another  similar  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations. 


NOTED   LECTURER   TO   SPEAK 

On  Monday,  March  12th,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  the  noted 
lecturer  and  journalist  will  speak  here  on  "The  Best  of 
America  from  an  Englishman's  Point  of  View."  Judg- 
ing from  his  topic  his  address  will  have  unusual  zest. 
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WHAT  PRICE  BATHING 

On  Tuesday  (Feb.  28)  Mrs.  Edith  Harris  Scott,  one 
of  Pittsburgh's  foremost  readers  and  singers,  spoke  to  us 
in  Y.  W.  She  told  us  a  few  of  her  experiences  during 
the  war,  when  she  was  in  France  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  She  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  steamer  that 
carried  a  cargo  of  T.  N.  T.,  and  arrived  at  Havre  event- 
ually. France  she  found  to  be  a  land  utterly  regardless 
of  the  significance  of  Saturd.iy  night.  Bathing  simplv 
wasn't  done.  She  told  us  of  battles  among  officers  for 
possession  of  a  town's  sole  bath  tub.  She  spoke  of  micro- 
scopic basins  offered  bv  European  hostesses  as  substitutes 
for  bath  tubs.  The  great  moment  of  the  war,  for  her, 
came  when  an  overcrowded  hotel  consented  to  rent  her 
the  bath  room  for  the  night.  P.  C.  W.  enjoved  Mrs. 
Scott  very  much  and  hopes  that  she  will  come  again  to 
sneak  to  us. 


FACULTY  NEWS 

On  Tuesday,  March  6th,  rhe  Faculty  gave  a  tea  and 
shower  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  Stevenson.  The  hostesses 
were  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Jewell,  Miss  Hartman,  and  Miss 
Goodell. 


During  most  of  the  next  month.  Miss  Goodell  will  take 
the  place  of  the  organist  of  the  Crafton  Heights  United 
Presbyterian   Church. 


BROADVIEW  ENTERTAINERS 

Last  Friday  evening,  Broadview  entertained  its  Siamese 
twin,  Stoney  Corners,  at  a  Salamagundy  Party.  Both  guests 
and  hostesses  had  a  hilarious  time  pla}-ing  Jack-straws,  Pit, 
Tiddledy  Winks  and  similar  game:'  of  chance.  Frozen 
fruit  salad  and  toasted  cheese  sandwiches  were  made  doubly 
delectable  by  the  pretty  flowers  on  the  new  china,  which 
arrived  in  time  for  the  festivitv. 


VESPERS 


On    Sunday,    March    4,    Miss    Helen     Brown    gave 
series  of  readings,  centered  around  the  idea  of  Charity. 


There  was  a  young  freshman  named  Wigg 

Whose  ego  was  certainly  big; 

He  jostled  his  way 

Through  some  sophomores  one  day 

There  tvijs  a  young  freshman  named  Wig?! 

— x'\mherst    Lord    Jeff. 


LET'S  GO  COASTING 

"I  sing' of  trays,  and  the  snow  which  once  on  the  P. 
C.  W.  campus — We  give  it  up!  Even  paraphrasing  Virgil 
isn't  adequate  to  describe  the  coasting  party  'which  sported 
gaily  on  the  slopes  of  the  amphitheatre  one  Tuesday  night 
not  long  ago.  Real  snow,  clinging  to  bushes  and  pack- 
ing into  hard,  slippery  tracks,  a  cold,  starrj'  night,  two 
sleds  and  a  host  of  tra\s,  who  sa^'s  that  isn't  an  irresistible 
combination.''  More  than  a  score  of  coasters  found  it  so, 
and  the  sport  waxed  merrier  as  the  night  grew  old. 

Coasting  on  trays  has  limitless  possibilities.  All  fifty 
seven  varieties  were  demonstrated.  One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble was  a  sort  of  cork-screw  spin  ending  in  a  wild  nose- 
dive executed  by  several  coasters.  Practice  only  served  to 
increase  the  perfection  with  which  they  spiraled.  Trays 
themselves  have  surprising  properties.  Some  slip  nimbly 
out  from  under  the  would-be  sledder  and  go  slithering  off 
down  the  hill  by  themselves.  Others  lurch  complainingly 
along,  stopping  at  every  bump  for  rest.  Some,  fortunate- 
ly, are  built  for  speed,  and  operated  by  the  feet  of  an 
expert,  throw  up  such  a  cloud  of  snow-dust  on  their  down, 
ward  rush  that  the  coaster  must  shake  himself  like  a  be- 
'wildered  Newfoundland  when  he  picks  himself  up  at 
;the  bottom.  The  prize  of  originality  went  to  a  few 
hardv  souls,  who,  throwing  themselves  face  down  upon 
their  trays,  coasted  at  furious  speed  to  their  destination, 
regardless  of  bruised  knees  and  skinned  knuckles. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  coasting  itself  or  what 
followed  was  more  enjoyed.  Salad,  sandwiches,  and 
coffee  before  a  fire  in  Woodland  Hall  living  room,  sing- 
ing, dream  colored  by  the  firelight — But  at  last  the  clock 
struck  twelve  and  the  party  broke  up.  Send  us  some  more 
snow,   Jack  Frost.     We  want  to  go  coasting  again! 

R  L.  C.  '29. 
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DISDAINFUL  LADY 

Brittle  lady,  all  disdain, 
With  your  smile  precise, 
Can  it  be  that  after  all 
You  were   made   of   ice? 

Spiteful  tongues  that  wag  awhile 
Spoke  of  you  as  wood: 
Waxen  like  a  taper-saint 
^Yesterday  you  stood. 

Pink  and  cool,  securely  proud 
Fairest,  I  implore 
Are  you  only  crystal  pure 
Hard — and   nothing  more? 

Heart  away  on  speed)-  feet! 
Lips,   politely  say 
It  was  but  a  dresdcn  doll 
Passed   along  this  way. 
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THE  BELLS  THAT  RING  DURING  LECTURE 
TRA-LA 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  in  our  midst  a  heretic,  o.ie 
who  does  not  concede  to  the  truth  of  that  little  nhrase  "I 
need  thee  ever\'  hour"  in  relation  to  the  college  hell 
system. 

"It  is  quite  likely"  she  affirms,  "that  the  ringing  of 
the  hourly  bell  upon  lecture  days  may  disconcert  or  em- 
barass  the  speaker." 

Here  is  a  matter  to  which  we  may  lend  a  little  thought. 
Why  is  this  inopportune  clangor  suffered  to  break  the 
peaceful  heat  of  a  morning  lecture?  If  the  speaker  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  established  church  he  is  apt  to  lose  his 
text  upon  being  thus  rudel}-  interrupted;  if  he  is  a  scientist 
his  equational  equilibrium  is  liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  if 
he  is  an  astronomer  he  may  confuse  his  comets.  In  con- 
sideration of  all  this,  bell  ringing  might  be  dispensed  with. 

But — a  gentle  hint  is  sometimes  advisable.  Genius  be- 
ing indeed  (as  all  men  commonly  acknowledge)  absent 
minded  and  abstracted,  the  service  of  the  bell  in  this  re- 
spect is  probably  more  or  less  invaluable.  It  saves,  one 
might  say,  unnecessary  time  disputes  among  the  members 
of  the  platform.  Custom  has  given  it  a  tone  of  inevitabil- 
ity so  that  probably  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Chapel 
lecturers  are  fully  aware  that  the  bell  is  not  being  rung 
especially  for  them.   .   .   . 

And  in  relation  to  etiquette,  is  there  any  need  to  men- 
tion the  possibility  of  these  blithe  ringing  tones  being  in 
this  respect  unseemly?  Ye  bells  sound  forth  when  we  are 
born  (provided  only  that  our  birth  be  deemed  worthy  of 
note),  and  when  we  decease;  when  we  are  christened  and 
when  we  are  married.  They  announce  the  postman  and 
the  waiting  dinner.  Veritably  a  bell  should  be  a  fitting 
termination  to  any  oration,  nay,  it  should  even  be  a  tribute 
to  the  same.  One  which  any  speaker  might  well  appre- 
ciate especially  when,  before  he  has  half  completed  the 
circuit  of  his  orational  labors,  he  finds  himself  thus  provi- 
dentially permitted  to  set  forth  without  further  effort  the 
EffectTve  Conclusion.  It  is  not  plausible  that  a  bell 
should  drive  from  the  mind  of  any  self-respecting  speaker 
this  gem,  the  conclusion — 

"But"  stubbornly  declares  the  skeptic,  "I  still  think 
this  bell  ringing  may  be  impolite.  I'm  not  certain,  but  I 
insist  that  the  bells  be  repressed.  B}'  removing  the  cause 
the  doubt  also  will  be  removed." 

O  profane  one!  .-^nd  shall  there  be  no  more  marriage 
bells? 
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LINES   WRITTEN   ON   THE   DEATH    OF 
THOMAS   HARDY 

All  entente  bridges  space 

And  blood  gaps  crimson  wide  between. 

The  red  road  bridges  space. 

Each  footstep  smearing  dead  rusticity. 

Drag  me  not  apart,  between  you! 

Wrench  not  my  heart! 

It  vitalized  the  brain  now  atrophied, 

Now  vaulted. 

Dry  leaves  simmer;  dry  leaves  ditched. 

Dry  leaves  boil;  dry  leaves  ferreted  in  gusts. 

Blasting  keeness;  steeley  glitter:  wind  and  star! 

Smashing  sound  through  sky-scraped  can\on5, 

Naked  canyons,  monied  canyons, 

Luring  men  through  trickey  maze! 
Can  anything  bridge  such.' 

You  spill  my  blood! 

It  falls;  it  clots;   it  dries  in  ugly  blotches 

On  the  red  road. 

My  blood   cannot  bridge  such. 
Whilom: 

Coiled  spirally  about  the  tree 

I  saw  the  serpent, 

Milkwhite  and  without  blemish  lie. 

Scarlet  spit  the  tongue  afire  with  lust. 

Green  sparks  aglint  1  saw  the  eyes. 

Came  she  to  wrench  the  secret  of  all  secrets. 


Along  the  red  road  come  the  traitors. 
Pilfer  what  the\-  would,  crazed  gluttons! 

I  list  a  whin-chat  in  the  hedge-row 

I  wist  the  glin  at  sea. 
Snatch  mv  marow,  greedy-fingered 
Rip  my  loins,  mob-struck  vermin! 
.Along   the   red   road   that   they   would   thick   imbrue   with 

what  is  not  their  own. 
I  am  not  yours! 

I  feel  the  sensuous  slither  of  rain 

I  know  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite. 
I  am  not  yours  to  tear  apart,  to  grace  your  imporous  crypt, 
To  lie  decaying  with  the  guts  of  lesser,  with  the  viscera  of 
nobler. 

Fatuity?      But   I  answer: 

Simplicity  grows  parasitic  to  the  heart. 
Along  the  red  road  the  clamor. 
Think  to  substitute  an  abbey  for  an  organ! 
Enshrine  me,  would  you,  in  the  people's  heart? 
Along  the  red  road  .    God,  is  there  nothing  I  can  do? 

Drag  me  not  apart,  between  you ! 

Wrench  not  my  heart! 

You  spill  my  blood. 

My  ashes  quiver  at  vour  infamy. 

An   entente   bridges  space 

And  blood  gaps  crimson  wide  between. 

The  red  road  bridges  space 

Each   footstep  smearing  dead  rusticity. 

They  think,  the  gluttons,  I  am  theirs. 

Divide  the  spoils,  greedy-fingered! 

I  am  no  man's! 

M.  L.  S.  '29. 
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WISE   AND   OTHERWISE 

Johnson:  "So  you  gave  up  trying  to  teach  your  wife 
to  drive  the  carr " 

Williams:  "Yes.  When  I  told  her  to  release  the  clutch 
she  lets  go  of  the   steering  wheel." — The  Wabbler. 


Wife:      "I  think  I  hear  burglars.     Are  you  awake?" 
Husband:     "No."— O.U. 


New  Office  Boy:  "A  man  called  here  to  thrash  you 
a  few  minutes  ago." 

Editor:     "What  did  you  say  to  him?" 

New  Office  Boy:  "I  told  him  I  was  sorrv'  that  you 
were  not  in." — The  Wabbler. 


"The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  wrong,"  said  the 
street  orator,  "is  a  wise  man,  but  he  who  gives  in  when  he 
is  right  is — " 

"Married!"  said  a  meek  voice  in  the  crowd. 

— Pharmacal   Advance. 


He  was  only  a  little  fellow,  of  not  more  than  four 
years,  and,  as  he  entered  the  grocery  store,  his  bare  feet 
made  such  a  slight  noise  that  another  customer,  who  had 
just  been  waited  on,  didn't  know  of  his  presence  until  she 
turned  to  go  and  stepped  squarely  on  one  of  the  small 
toes. 

"Oh,  dear,  did  I  hurt  you?"  she  sympathized  as  she 
realized  her  carelessness. 

"Gee,  no;  I'm  a  Christian  Scientist,"  came  the  reply, 
as  the  boy  clasped  the  injured  member  in  both  hands  and 
hopped  about  on  his  other  foot. 

— Pharmacal   Advance. 


Diner   (indignantly) — Say,  waiter,  bring  the  proprietor 
here  at  once;  there's  a  fly  in  my  soup. 

Waiter — It's  no  use  sending  for  the  boss,  sir;  he's  deadly 
scared  of  them  himself. 

—Pup. 


*'I   sav,   what   is  the   best   thing   to   give   a   girl   for   her 
birthday?" 
"The  air,  old  fellow,  the  air." — Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


Bill — What's  your  brother  suffering  from? 

Phil — Brain  Fever. 

Bill — Oh,  I   thought  it  was  something  serious. 

— Michigan  Gargoyle. 
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JOHN  ERSKINE 
Enough  of  his  Work  to  explain  his  Reputation 

In  1925  John  Erskine  had  promised  his  pul^lish- 
ers  a  book  on  Milton — a  scholarly  work  with  foot- 
notes, a  bibliography  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  To 
date  such  a  book  has  not  been  written.  Why? 
Erskine  had  been  studying  about  Helen  of  Troy 
for  five  years.  Such  intim.ate  knowledge  of  Helen 
could  have  but  one  result.  Paris  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  sight.  So  did  Telemachus  and  all  the  rest. 
Who  would  want  to  write  about  Milton  with  such 
a  personality  as  Helen  at  hand?  Who  could? 
Evidently  not  Erskine.  He  told  his  publishers  the 
book  they  wanted  would  not  be  ready.  They  asked 
him  if  he  could  suggest  anything  else.  He  men- 
tioned Helen.  They  were  agreeable,  so  he  set 
to  work. 

Erskine  did  not  start  out  in  life  to  be  an  author. 
When  he  was  five  or  six  years  old,  he  decided  to 
become  a  musician.  During  college  he  was  forced 
to  o"ive  the  subject  up.  Lately,  he  has  returned 
to  it.  Said  he'd  go  mad  if  he  didn't.  Today,  he 
is  a  pianist  of  recognized  merit,  Chairman  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Juillard  Musical  Foundation 
in  New  York.  He  is  not  primarily  a  musician, 
though  he  practices  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day. 
What  Erskine  believes  his  calling  in  life  to  be  is 
a  teacher. 

"I  decided  to  teach  English  because  I  wanted  to. 
It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  something  you  like 
to  people  who  like  it.  There  is  nothing  I  care  for 
more  than  studying  English  Literature,  and  it 
follows  that  teaching  is  not  a  labor." 

Erskine  began  his  teaching  at  Amherst.  At 
Columbia  University  at  the  age'  of  twenty-four, 
he  had  earned  his  Ph.D.  Later  he  was  invested 
with  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Doctor  of 
Literature.  From  Amherst  he  was  called  to  Col- 
umbia where  he  is  now  teaching.  He  has  know- 
ledge of  education  along  other  lines.  Druing  the 
war,  he  headed  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  his  own  country  bestowed 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  on  him. 

His  lectures  are  delightful.  He  has  the  rare 
ability  of  making  characters  live  today.  His  des- 
scrintions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  as  lively  as 


they  are  true  to  Chaucer  and  to  life.  No  wonder 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  at  Colum- 
bia. His  favorite  authors  are  Scott,  Meredith, 
France  and  Voltaire.  His  favorite  Anierican  nov- 
els are  Sister  Carrie,  Dreiser;  Java  Head,  Her- 
gesheimer,  and  Ethan  Frome,  Mrs.  Wharton.  He 
is  a  critic  of  note,  dramatic  and  otherwise.  His 
criticism  of  Candida  by  Shaw  is  especially  clever. 
He  is  also  author  of  several  delightful  essays.  The 
Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent,  The  Kinds  of 
Poetry,  The  Literary  Discipline,  American  Char- 
acter and  Other  Essays,  Prohibition  and  Christian- 
ity, and  Other  Paradoxes  of  the  American  Spirit. 
He  is  a  poet,  a  collector  of  poems  and  has  written 
one  drama  Hearts  Enduring. 

Besides  being  teacher,  pianist,  lecturer  and  au- 
thor, Erskine  is  married  and,  in  spite  of  his  asser- 
tion that  "parents  are  a  necessary  evil,  more  evil 
than  necessary,"  is  the  father  of  two  children. 
Being  such  a  busy  man,  he  has  developed  the 
power  of  concentration  to  a  marked  degree.  He 
"plunges  instantly"  into  whatever  work  he  is  do- 
ing, works  for  fifteen  minutes  or  for  two  hours, 
then  stons  to  "plunge  instantly"  into  something 
else.  Helen  of  Troy  was  written  daily  from  eleven 
to  one  o'clock  from  January  1925  until  July.  As 
for  his  method  of  writing  he  says,  "In  wTiting  you 
should  make  a  sharp  division  between  the  creative 
and  the  critical.  For  example,  when  vou  write 
pour  it  all  out  upon  the  paper.  Get  it  do\\-n,  let 
it  flow.  Don't  stop  over  everv  paragraph  to 
analyze  it.     Exhaust  your  immediate  thought." 

"That  done,  become  critical.  Read  what  you 
have  dashed  cff.  Revise  it,  rewrite  it,  polish  it. 
Combining  the  creative  and  the  critical  in  one  is 
liable  to  give  birth  to  a  dull  child.  So  much  in 
modern  novels  bores  you  because  of  this  combined 
method  of  writing." 

Helen  of  Troy  didn't  take  long  to  write.  He 
knew  all  about  the  subject.  The  polishing  and  re- 
writing took  the  time.  The  book  was  written  and 
published.  Erskine  discovered  himself  not  only 
a  popular  author,  but  the  popular  author.  Since 
then  he  has  published  two  novels,  Galahad  and 
Adam  and  Eve.  Colliers  rumors  that  he  is  soon 
to  publish  a  fourth  Cinderella's  Daughter.  He  has 
also  written  one  short  story  Nausicaa  Receives. 
The  last  is  of  Nausicaa,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
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king  of  a  small  island.  She  cannot  marry  one  of 
the  lesser  inhabitants.  Her  only  hope  of  a  husband 
was  from  the  sea.  Even  that  was  slight,  as  her 
father  regards  all  outsiders  as  pirates.  However, 
a  storm  washed  Odysseus  up  on  her  shore.  She 
fell  in  love  with  him  at  once.  He,  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  Penelope,  left  as  soon  as  he  could  procure 
a  ship.  Nausicaa  worshiped  him  as  an  ideal.  Dur- 
ing a  second  storm  some  years  later  Circe's  son 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  island.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  was  Odysseus'  son. 
But  then,  Circe  was  a  sorceress.  Odysseus  re- 
mained her  ideal  and  she  remained  an  old  maid. 
During  a  third  storm  a  pale  copy  of  Odysseus 
came  ashore.  The  captain  of  the  guard  brought 
him  to  her. 

"I  won't  see  him.    Cut  his  throat." 

Finally  she  consented  to  question  the  lad. 

"Your  mother's  name?" 

"Calypso,  she  lives  on  an  island." 

"Correct.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many 
children  your  remarkable  father  has  altogether?" 

"He  was  with  us  seven  years,"  replied  the  boy, 
"I'm  the  eldest.     My  next  younger  brother — " 

"Enough,"  said  Nausicaa  to  the  guard,  "Cut  his 
throat." 

A  comparative  study  of  the  three  novels.  The 
Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy,  Galahad  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  is  most  interesting.  The  plot  of  Helen 
of  Troy  is  taken  almost  directly  from  Homer. 
Throughout,  the  main  facts  of  the  story  are  the 
same.  However,  many  interesting  details  that 
Homer  forgot — or  left  out  on  purpose — have  been 
added.  Galahad  was  plucked  out  of  the  misty 
legends  that  had  surrounded  him,  and  was  set 
down  in  our  midst.  All  the  material  for  Adam  and 
Eve — this  will  probably  be  a  shock  to  most  people 
— all  the  material  for  Adam  and  Eve  was  taken 
from  the  Bible.  In  the  three  cases,  the  sources  . 
of  Erskine's  plots  have  been  historical — or  legend- 
ary. They  deal  with  three  widely  divergent  per- 
iods— that  of  King  Arthur,  of  Homer,  and  of  the 
beginning  of  things.  They  deal  with  different 
countries.  Old  England,  Sparta,  and  Eden — and 
they  show  that  human  nature  has  always  been  the 
same. 

Erskine  has  made  it  a  point  to  select  "eternal 
favorites"  for  his  characters.  Helen  has  always 
been  popular,  Galahad  perhaps  unjustly  so.  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  view  of  the  recent  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  their  existence  at  all,  are  well  known,  if 
not  exactly  favorites.  His  characters  have  bor- 
rowed their  names  but  little  else  from  legend. 
Erskine  makes  his  figures  act  and  speak  in  terms 
of  today  to  reduce  them  to  modern  understanding. 

His  conversational  method,  so  entertaining,  so 
scintillating  with  wit.  with  nice  irony  and  criti- 
cism, he  has  retained  in  all  three  novels.  Other- 
wise no  one  can  accuse  the  books  of  being  alike. 


John  Erskine  is  decidedl"  original.  Helen  of  Troy 
with  her  divine  beauty,  is  distinctly  unique.  She  is 
not  like  Guinevere,  or  Lilith,  and  certainly  bears 
no  resemblance  to  Eve.  Of  all  his  feminine  char- 
acters, she  seems  to  me  the  greatest.  Her  whole 
outlook  on  life  was  to  find  out  whether  an,a.ction 
was  right  or  wrong  by  doing  it;  to  accept  a  deed 
once  done,  as  done;  to  take  the  consequences  and 
keep  quiet  about  it.  Advise  before  hand  or  not  at 
all.  Cjuinevere  was  quite  different.  She  needed  a 
man  around  to  make  something  of  before  she  was 
happy.  She  had  tried  her  skill  on  Arthur  and 
I^ancelot.  Galahad  was  her  masterpiece.  As  Lan- 
celot had  feared  he  turned  out  to  be  a  priggish 
young  nipper — quite  without  a  sense  of  humor. 
Lilith  is  more  like  Helen  than  any  of  the  others. 
Still,  she  is  Lilith  and  could  never  be  anyone  else. 
She  is  the  "essence  of  things  hoped  for."  Lilith, 
the  perfect,  the  woman  who  understands  all  things 
from  the  awkward  new  little  calf  to  Adam,  him- 
self, Lilith,  the  ideal.  She  even  understood  Eve. 
Adam  chose  Eve  because  she  had  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Chose  is  not  the  right  word.  Better — Eve 
happened  along  and  needed  him.  "Eve  was  a  fine 
looking  woman  when  all  the  conditions  were  right. 
But  she  needed  time  and  a  fair  warning." 

Menelans  is  slightly  similar  to  Lancelot  but  Gal- 
ahad is  entirely  original.  As  Lancelot  said,  ''God 
didn't  think  of  such  a  man  when  he  made  us, 
Guinevere."  Galahad  is  an  un-natural  saint.  Adam 
is  surprisingly  human.  Anyone  who  has  watched 
the  naive,  doubtful  peers  of  a  baby  as  he  is  learn- 
ing to  understand  the  world,  will  appreciate  Adam. 
He  was  created  a  man  with  his  full  share  of  men- 
tal intelligence,  but  he  had  no  experience.  He 
couldn't  understand  why  it  rained,  or  why  the 
road  stuck  to  his  feet.  "To  live  at  all,"  he  con- 
cluded, "is  an  art."  Eve  is  meant  to  be  woman  as 
she  is,  petulant,  nagging',  making  him  wear 
clothes,  run  foolish  errands  for  her.  Yet  he  had 
to  live  with  her  rather  than  with  Lilith.  Eve  need- 
ed him  to  live — Lilith  didn't.  Eve  was  a  helpless 
creature — especially  when  he  was  around. 

Many  of  Erskine's  ideas  for  Adam  and  Eve  are 
taken  from  his  informal  essays.  The  Cow  in  the 
l^eginning  of  things,  plays  a  big  part.  A  passage 
quoted  from  his  essay  on  Pagan  Marriage  sums 
up  the  Cow  very  concisely.  "In  a  field  across  the 
road  fhere  is  a  cow  which  seems  to  be  getting  sen- 
timental. It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  her  emotions 
are  not  profound  and  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
So  far  as  I  know  she  will  be  equally  concerned 
later  to  look  after  herself  and  supply  the  world  with 
milk."  Adam  observed  that  "Except  for  the  cor- 
ners where  the  frame  work's  coming  through,  the 
Cow  looks  almost  as  soft  as  the  rabbit." 

Erskine's  philosophy  of  life,  as  exemplified  by 
his  novels  is  very  interesting.  These  inferences 
can  be  backed  up  neatly  by  comparison  with  his 
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essays.  In  Adam  and  Eve  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  worships  beauty.  Lilith  is  physical 
beauty  personified.  The  quality  that  Adam  ad- 
mires most  in  Eve  is  her  maternal  beauty.  The 
little  blue  flower  Adam  finds  in  the  grass  is  beauti- 
ful— the  orchard,  the  moonlight.  Helen  of  Troy 
convinces  us.  Her  beautv  is  more  than  human — 
almost  greater  than  divine.  In  his  essay  on  hap- 
piness he  wishes  youth  to  be  inflamed  "with  a 
great  passion,  youth  determined  to  live  deeply, 
vouth  nobly  discontented."  He  wishes  they  mjight 
fall  in  love  with  unlimited  beauty,  with  beauty 
infinitely  beyond  his  generation.  He  wishes,  "that 
in  the  world  we  would  never  be  happy  again." 

"\\'e  have  studied  the  world  about  us  for  moral- 
ity or  for  truth,  rarely  for  beauty.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  justice  or  temperance  or  loving- 
kindness  in  the  jungle,  but  beauty  is  there.  Some 
of  us  would  not  go  to  the  jungle,  or  to  nature  at 
all,  for  our  idea  of  God,  but  to  those  who  do,  we 
recall  the  old  question  whether  the  preoccupation 
with  ethics  is  characteristic  of  God,  or  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  a  surprise,  if,  at  the  day 
of  Judgment  it  turns  out  that  (iod  all  along  was 
an  artist." 

He  believes  we  should  all  try  to  be  artists,  and  if 
we  are  successful  we  should  have  an  audience. 
What  good  is  Art  unshared?  "I  know  Kipling- 
wrote  a  poem  about  painting  just  for  your  own 
satisfaction  and  for  the  ajiporval  of  the  Master, 
but  the  poem  is  essentially  false.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Master  would  entirely  approve  of  any 
work  directed  at  so  limited  an  audience.  Kipling 
may  have  had  his  doubts  about  it,  too,  for  he 
published  the  poem.  An  artist  is  one  who  craves 
to  communicate  with  his  fellows,  not  through 
words  nor  throug-h  deeds  so  much  as  through  that 
stirring  and  lifting  of  the  soul  which  any  presence 
of  beauty  compels.  To  stir  men  so  is  to  live.  Any 
other  kind  of  life  may  be  natural — that  is,  chemi- 
cal, economic,  political — but  it  has  no  audience, 
it  leaves  no  memory,  it  misses  fame,  it  goes  back- 
readily  into  the  chaos  of  nature  from  which  it 
barely  emerged.  And  such  life  is  brief.  But  the 
art  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  very  long — some- 
times immortal."   (From   Essay  on  Life.) 

Somehow,  I  feel  that  Erskine  has  not  stirred 
and  lifted  men's  souls.  His  books  are  brilliant, 
original,  witty,  ironic,  but  not  immortal.  Their 
English  is  a  delight  to  read,  but  somewhere,  they 
lack  the  fundamental  demand  for  the  beautv  they 
talk  about.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  lift  men 
out  of  themselves,  and  vet — they  are  vastly  enter- 
taining. Of  the  three  novels,  I  think  Helen  of 
Troy  is  the  best.  The  provoking  wit,  the  pene- 
trating ideas  explain  Helen  in  her  own  terms.  The 
style  of  writing  suits  the  subject  written  about. 
The  same  style  fitted  to  Galahad  doesn't  suit  him. 
Galahad  was  an  idealist,  and  despite  the  fact  that 


Er:kine  tried  to  make  him  a  prig,  I  prefer  to  keep 
him  an  idealist.  I  don't  in  the  least  object  to  his 
raising-  Helen  from  a  low  grade  moron  to  an  ironic 
phdosopher.  Such  an  act  was  an  improvement, 
but  to  lower  Galahad  to  an  ordinary  mortal  is  a 
shame.    We  have  too  few  ideals  anyway. 

The  conversation  in  Adam  and  Eve  is  not  as 
spontaneous  as  in  Helen  of  Troy  or  Galahad.  In 
parts  it  even  becomes  tiresome.  Under  the  title 
the  author  has  written  "Though  he  knew  better." 
I  wonder  if  Erskine  is  referring  to  himself  or  to 
Adam. 

IMargaret  A.  \\'ooldridge  '29. 


HOMECOMING 

Rachel  L.  Carson  '29, 

Mrs.  Leigh  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  kitchen 
window  and  looked  un  the  street.  Then  she  step- 
ped to  the  oven  and  opened  the  door.  Inside,  two 
uies  were  turning  a  faint,  even  brown. 

"Tohn!" 

Mr.  Leigh's  paper  crackled  responsively  from 
his  favorite  corner  of  the  kitchen. 

"I  wish  you'd  go  down  and  see  if  the  furnace  is 
going-  to  be  all  right  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

"When  are  the  children  coming  back?" 

"I  though  I  heard  Will's  car  just  a  minute  ago, 
but  I  guess  not." 

"Where  are  they?" 

"At  Newton's,  playing  bridge." 

"I  had  hoped  they  could  be  in  the  onlv  afternoon 
in  the  week  that  I'm  home." 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Leigh  began  paring  potatoes  with 
swift,  sure  moven-ients  of  her  knife.  'T  hoped  so, 
too.  Young  folks  home  from  college  always  find 
so  many  things  to  do." 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  and  folded  his  paper. 

"Anyway,  we'll  have  a  jolly  evenmg  tonight." 
He  paused  on  his  way  to  the  cellar  stairs.  "You 
haven't  asked  anyone  in,  have  you?" 

"No,  I  thought  we'd  want  one  evening  just  to 
ourselves  before  they  go  back  to  school." 

"Good!" 

Mr.  Leigh's  footsteps  echoed  down  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Leigh  could  hear  a  distant  rattling  as  he 
shook  out  the  furnace.  The  potatoes  were  already 
bubbling  on  the  stove.  She  put  the  coffee  in  the 
percolator  and  washed  lettuce  leaves  while  she 
waited  for  the  spurts  of  l^rowni  liquid  to  strike  the 
glass  lid.  Mr.  Leigh  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  His 
hands  were  filled  with  apples,  which  he  laid  care- 
fully on  the  table.  He  picked  up  a  cloth  and  be- 
gan polishing  them. 

"Remember  how  Marian  used  to  like  these  big 
"reld  ones?  I  thought  we  might  enjoy  some  to- 
night. 
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Mrs.  Leigh  smiled  as  she  took  the  pies  out  of 
the  oven. 

"Listen !  I  think  I  hear  them  now." 

Footsteps  crunched  on  the  snow  covered  porch. 
The  front  door  opened  and  a  blast  of  cold  air  blew 
in. 

"Hello  folks!  Dinner  ready?" 

"Almost,  Will.     Was  it  cold  driving  Marian?" 

"Freezing!    Why    Dad,    you    home    so    early?" 

"Early?  I've  been  here  all  afternoon  hoping  to 
catch  sight  of  you!" 

"Sorry  we  couldn't  be  here.  Can  you  have  a  bite 
of  something  on  the  table  for  us  by  the  time  I'm 
dressed,  Mother?" 

Will  was  already  on  his  way  upstairs.  "Fifteen 
minutes,  muz!" 

"Why  can't  you  sit  down  now.'  You  needn't 
Idress  for  just  a  quiet  evening  at  home.  I  don't 
think  anyone  will  be  in." 

"Oh,"  Marian  paused  in  taking  off  her  galoshes. 
"I'm  sorry.  Mother,  but  we're  invited  to  a  dance 
at  the  country  club.  It's  all  the  old  crowd,  and  of 
course  we  Want  to  go." 

Mr.  Leigh  laid  down  the  last  apple. 

"What's  that  ?  You're  not  going  to  be  home  to- 
night?" 

"Sorry,  Dad,     No  way  out !" 

Mrs.  Leigh  mechanically  took  the  percolator 
from  the  stove.  Then  she  sprinkled  the  chopped 
nuts  on  the  salad.  Mr.  Leigh  sat  down  heavily  in 
his  corner  and  took  up  the  paper.  The  clock 
ticked  busily  for  five  minutes.  Mr.  Leigh  cleared 
his  throat. 

"Fair  and  colder  tomorrow." 


THE  BLIND  GODDESS 

Arline  Keuper  '30 

The  reputation  of  Monsieur  de  Chauvelin  was 
not  the  best  possible.  In  fact,  it  was  understood  in 
the  French  court  circles  of  those  early  seventeen 
hundreds,  that  he  knew  more  than  the  customary 
(thing"  or  two)  about  women.  More  than  one  hus- 
band still  smarted  at  the  memory  of  his  successful 
trespasses. 

At  the  moment  of  this  winter  evening  it  happen- 
ed that  M.  de  Chauvelin  was  most  innocently  oc- 
cupied. He  was  wandering  down  the  broad  corridor 
of  the  royal  Palais  des  belles  dames  wondering 
how  soon  the  dancing  would  cease  and  supper  be 
served.  He  could  see  his  silken  image  reflected  in 
the  polished  floor — it  moved  with  him,  languidly, 
gracefully.  Blue  and  gold  coat,  lace  ruffles  to  his 
finger  tips, — a  pretty  calf — paste  buckles  on  his 
shoes — ah,  what  Was  that !  He  stopped — nay,  he 
rather  bowed  as  a  willow  in  the  wind, — and  picked 


up  a  lace  handkerchief.  He  snift'ed  it  gently.  There 
was  a  coronet  embroidered  in  one  comer  and  be- 
neath it  the  initial  H. 

M.  de  Chauvelin's  right  eyebrow  rose.  He  glan- 
ced around  the  empty  corridor  and  tucked  the 
dainty  bit  of  lace  into  his  waist-coat.  The  music 
in  the  distant  ballroom  had  ceased  and  the  supper 
hour  had  arrived.  The  courtier  sauntered  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  dining  salon. 

In  another  part  of  the  palace  a  violent  scene 
was  being  enacted.  Jacques,  nineteenth  Count 
Marigny !  was  accusing  his  fair  Henriette  of  faith- 
lessness. She  had  been  seen,  during  her  husband's 
absence,  in  the  company  of  an  unknown  man  and 
she  was  unable  to  explain  her  conduct.  Henriette's 
pretty  tears  availed  her  nothing  but  she  staunchly 
refused  to  give  her  companion's  name.  At  last, 
in  a  rage,  the  Count  dashed  out  of  their  apartment, 
taking  care  to  lock  her  in,  to  search  for,  and  mur- 
der, his  rival. 

Instinctively  the  Count  sought  the  crowded 
dining  salon  hoping  to  find  some  clue  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  unknown.  He  took  his  place  beside  a 
srood  friend  and  it  was  not  long  until,  his  fury  and 
the  e.xcellent  champagne  making  him  garrulous, 
he  had  poured  out  the  whole  story.  During  his 
recital  his  eyes  roved  wildly  down  the  tables  hop- 
ing to  surprise  a  look  of  guilt  on  some  courtier's 
face. 

"You  say  he  was  a  short  man?"  his  friend  pon- 
dered. 

"Yes,  a  skinny  little  malapert  no  thicker  than 
my  arm,  they  tell  me!"  The  Count  was  a  huge 
man  and  looked  out  of  place  in  that  effeminate 
comipany. 

"Have  you  thought  of  Henri  de  Chauvelin?" 
the  friend  shrugged  significantly.  "It  would  not 
be  a  strange  thing  if — at  any  rate,  he  is  the  size 
and  has  the  reputation."  He  was  barely  able  to 
calm  the  Count  until  the  meal  vras  over. 

The  following  hour  was  nerve-racking  for  even 
the  husband-hardened  M.  de  Chauvelin.  At  every 
step  the  fierce  Count  was  directly  behind  him,  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  he  would  betray  himself. 
Unaccustomed  innocence  made  the  smaller  man 
bold.  In  a  comparatively  secluded  corner  he  turn- 
ed and  confronted  the  Coimt,  demanding  a  reason 
for  the  insult  of  the  other's  presence.  The  fiery 
Count  irtsinuated  that  Chauvelin  might  well  explain 
his  connection  with  the  lovely  Henriette. 

Ah,  so  that  was  it !  Chauvelin  was  sure  of  his 
ground.  Bolstered  up  by  his  unusual  innocence  he. 
assured  Monsieur  the  Count  that  he  was  guilty  of 
no  misconduct  toward  the  latter's  wife  whatsoever 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  even  have  the  pleasure 
of  the  lady's  acquaintance.  He  managed  this  last 
so  convincingly  that  the  fiery  Count  was  taken 
aback  and  hesitated  to  reply. 
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To  impress  the  Count  with  his  nonchalance  and 
in  hope  of  terminating  the  interview,  M.  de  Chau- 
;velin  reached  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  snuff  box.  With  that  gesture  he  was  ruined ! 
The  lace  handkerchief  which  he  had  found  a  few 
hours  earlier  fell  to  the  floor.  The  eagle  eye  of 
the  Count  siezed  upon  it  and  he  snatched  it  from 
the  floor.  The  coronet  of  the  Marigiiys !  His 
wife's  initial !  Aha!  The  Count  no  longer  doubted. 
He  drew  his  rapier  and  began  to  make  a  sieve  of 
the  luckless  M.  de  Chauvelin.  Finally  the  l^y- 
standers,  insisting  on  court  etiquette,  were  able  to 
drag  them  apart. 

Henriette's  honor  was  avenged,  for  when  the 
news  reached  her  later,  she  thought  it  useless,  and 
dangr^rous  to  explain  the  error  of  her  lover's 
identity.  "Let  the  matter  rest,"  was  her  hasty 
thought  "for  Tacques  is  so  excitable." 

M.  de  Chauvelin  had  several  pleasant  months 
in  Italy  in  which  to  recuperate  and  philosophize  on 
the  strange  ways  of  Justice. 

With  his  recovery  his  somewdiat  crushed  spirit 
returned  and  his  exile  did  not  keep  him  from  some 
social  pleasures.  Nevertheless  an  observer  might 
have  been  amused  to  see  the  slight  incident  which, 
occurred  at  a  gathering  in  Naples. 

As  M.  de  Chauvelin  strolled  across  the  shadowy 
terrace  he  perceived  a  bit  of  lacy  white  in  the  door- 
way. For  an  instant  he  peered  at  it,  then,  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust,  he  averted  his  face  and  walked 
rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction. 


PEANUTS  O'HARA,  CLO'WN 
EXTRAORDINARY 

Doris  Bushnell  '30 

"Ma"   Willoughby   had   objected   strenuously   at 
Peanut's  christening.    The  very  idea  of  calling  her 
first  child  ''Peanuts"  was  repulsive.     Imagine  how 
he'd  feel  when  he  grew  older !    "Peanuts"  smacked 
of  circuses  and  pink  lemonade,  long  rows  of  ele- 
phants waiting  to  be  fed  from  brown  paper  bags. 
But  "Peanuts"  was  to  be  named  for  a  circus  Clown, 
so  one  might  expect  some  monstrosity.     Ma  Will- 
oughby never  had  approved  of  clowns,  but  ever 
since  the  time  a  clown  had  saved  Pa's  life,  she  had 
felt   it  her  duty  to  tolerate   them.     Naming  your 
first  child  after  one  however  was  carrying  the  thing 
too  far.     For  the  first  and  last  time  of  their  mar- 
ried life.  Pa  had  opposed  Ma  successfully,  and  the 
boy  was  named  Peanuts  O'Hara  Willoughby.    The 
Ladies  Aid  had  pronounced  the  christening'  scan- 
dalous, and  openly  sympathized  with  "poor  Maria 
Willoughby,  to  have  to  'lut  up  with  such  an  obstin- 
ate  husband  and   such   a   name   for  their   child — 
Peanuts!  humph!" 


Nine  years  later  Ma  had  become  reconciled  to 
her  son's  name,  but  she  never  called  him  anything 
except  "Sonnie."  The  Willoughbys  had  moved 
out  to  a  small  farm,  eighteen  miles  from  Sunbury, 
the  nearest  town.  Pa  couldn't  afford  a  hired  man, 
so  Peanuts  had  to  help  with  the  chores.  Ma  did 
-nipre  than  her  share  about  the  house  and  in  the 
dairy.  It  was  August,  and  the  crops  were  suffering 
from  a  long  dry  spell.  Pa  could  do  nothing  more 
in  the  fields  until  it  rained,  and  the  rain  was  a  long 
while  coming.  Ma  was  busy  in  the  dairy  one  hot 
afternoon  when  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  walk 
outside.  Peanuts  burst  into  the  cool  room  where 
Ma  was  churning. 

"Oh,  Ma,  what  d'you  think?  There's  a  circus 
comin'  to  Sunburv  next  week  !  Kin  I  go,  Ma,  kin 
I  V 

"Well,  goodness  me,  you  seem  to  be  awfully 
much  excited  about  it !  You  say  there's  a  curcus 
coming  to  town?" 

"Yep,  kin  1  go,  Ma,  please?" 
"Well,  you'd  better  ask  your  Pa.     He'll  have  to 
take  you,    for    I    wouldn't    go    near   one    of   those 
circus    tents — you   never   know   when   they   might 
cave  in  on  a  body." 

The  last  of  this  statement  was  lost  upon  Peanuts. 
He  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  barns,  where  his 
father   w^as   repairing  the   reaper.      He   found  Pa 
with  a  screw  driver  in  his  hand  and  a  hammer  pro- 
truding from  his  overall's  pocket. 

"Oh,  Pa,  I  wanta  ask  you  somethin' !  Will  yuh 
take  me  to  the  circus,  will  yuh.  Pa?" 

"What  circus,  son?"  Pa  looked  up  from  his  work. 
"The  one  that's  comin'  to  town  next  week.     A 
big  one.     Bingling  Brothers.    They  have  real  lions, 
an'  everything!" 

"Bingling  Brothers?     \\'hy,  that's  an  old  circus. 
I   saw  that   before  you   were  born.     But   I  guess 
mayl^e  I  could  stand  seein'  it  again,  if  your  heart's  ' 
set  on  it." 

"Then  will  yuh  take  me.  Pa,  will  yuh,  please?" 
"Well,  ril  make  a  bargain  with  you.     You  help 
your  Ma  around  the  house  and  if  it  doesn't  rain  be- 
rfore   next   Monday,    PU    take    you    to    the   circus. 
Howe's  that?" 

"Hot  dogs!  Gee  Pa,  that's  great!  I'll  be  real 
good  an'  help  Ma  lots.  Will  yuh  take  me  to  the 
side  shows,  an'  everything?" 

"Well,  I  guess  we  won't  miss  much.  Now  you'd 
better  go  see  if  Ma  needs  any  help." 

Never  before  had  Peanuts  followed  a  suggestion 
so  rapidly.  He  fairly  flew  back  to  the  dairy,  where 
he  helped  his  mother  until  supper  time. 

The  last  of  the  week  passsed  on  leaden  feet,  while 
Peanuts  spent  his  time  helping  Ma  and  looking 
for  signs  of  rain.  Sunday  came,  and  no  rain  had 
fallen.  Sunday  night.  Peanuts  begged  his  mother 
to  let  him  go  to  bed  early  so  he  could  be  up  with 
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the  roosters  in  the  morning.  Once  m  bed,  he  could 
not  sleep  for  worrying  about  the  rain.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  get  out  of  bed  and  go  to  the  win- 
dow, to  see  if  the  stars  were  still  shining.  At  last 
he  fell  asleep,  exhausted  from  anxiety  and  too 
many  trips  to  the  window. 

Peanuts  woke  Monday  morning  to  find  the  sun 
shining  in  his  face.  He  ran  to  the  window.  The 
sky  was  blue,  it  couldn't  rain  to-day ! 

Peanuts  and  the  family  cat  were  ready  for  break- 
fast before  Ma  had  finished  dressmg.  Both  sat 
with  clean  faces  impatiently  waitmg'  for  breakfast 
to  be  served.  Peanuts  didn't  eat  much.  He  was 
too  excited. 

After  the  dishes  had  been  cleared,  Pa  locked  up 
the  house  and  the  Willoughby's  started  for  Sun- 
bury.  Ma  was  going  to  spend  the  day  at  her  sis- 
ter EmSna's,  who  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town.  Pa  and  Peanuts  would  find  plenty  to  do  at 
the  circus. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Willoughby  fliv- 
ver choked  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  Sunburv's 
only  boarding  house.  Emma  served  the  l^est 
meals  of  anv  place  in  town  and  to  board  with  her 
was  a  privilege.  At  least.  Ma  always  said  it  was 
a  privilege,  and  no  one  in  his  right  senses  ever  con- 
tradicted Maria  Willoughby.  Pa  and  Peanuts 
were  going  to  walk  to  the  circus  grounds. 

Peanuts  saw  the  tents  at  four  lilocks  distance. 
The  rest  of  the  walk  resembled  a  trotting  race, 
with  Pa  liringing  up  the  rear.  When  they  reached 
the  grounds.  Pa  bought  tickets  at  the  bright  red 
wagon,  and  there  he  and  Peanuts  went  to  look  at 
the  nienagerie.  After  all  of  the  elephants  had  been 
served  from  brown  paper  bags,  the  hyena  marvel- 
led at,  and  the  camel  laughed  at,  Peanuts  and  his 
father  started  for  the  sideshow. 

The  Fat  Lady,  the  Living  Skeleton,  the  Leopard 
People,  and  the  Snake  Charmer  held  father  and 
son  in  breathless  amazement.  Peanuts  was  just  a 
little  bit  afraid  of  the  Fire  Eater,  though  he  pre- 
tended not  to  be.  Pa  thought  it  best  not  to  show  him 
the  Knife  Thrower,  one  never  could  tell  when  one 
of  those  knives  might  slip. 

It  was  time  for  the  big  show  to  begin,  so  Pea- 
nuts and  his  father  went  into  the  big  tent.  The 
music  of  the  brass  band  and  the  opening  parade 
absorbed  all  of  Peanut's  attention.  \\'hen  the  per- 
formance began,  father  and  son  had  all  they  could 
do  to  watch  three  rings  at  once. 

Peanuts  heard  someone  shouting  his  name. 

"Peanuts  O'Hara.  the  world's  greatest  clown  and 
pe'former  will  now  execute  a  very,  very  difficult 
pe'formance.  .  .  ."  It  was  the  ringmaster's  voice, 
announcing  the  next  act.  He  shouted  and  cracked 
his  whip — "Peanuts  O'Hara." 

A  white  faced  clown  with  a  red  nose  appeared 
on  the  top  of  a  high  platform.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  woman's  bathing  suit.     He  held  a  little  white 


poodle  under  one  arm.     Below  him  was  placed  a 
large  tank  of  water. 

"Ladees  an'  Gentlemen !  Peanuts  O'Hara,  Clown 
extraordinary,  will  now  pe'form  a  most  dangerous 
trick.  He  will  dive  from  the  platform  into  the 
bottomless  pool  which  you  see  before  your  eyes. 
Only  three  feet  of  Water  ladees,  think  of  it !  Never 
before  has  anyone  undertaken  a  more  hazardous 
stunt.    Watch  O'Hara,  the  Clown  par  excellence !" 

The  Clown  tuml^led  off  the  platform.  A  huge 
splash  and  he  emerged  dripping  wet,  with  an  un- 
brella  under  his  arm  in  place  of  the  poodle.  He 
began  to  strip  off  his  bathing  suit,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  his  audience.  Five  bathing  suits 
were  thrown  to  the  winds  and  Peanuts  appeared 
clothed  in  a  rubber  suit. 

His  namesake  clapped  longest  while  the  clown 
withdrew  to  find  his  poodle.  This  clown  was 
the  man  for  whom  Peanuts  had  been  named — the 
man  who  had  once  saved  Pa  Willoughby  from 
drowning.  Peanuts  plied  his  father  with  questions 
about  the  clown,  and  Pa  was  kept  busy  explaining 
for  the  next  ten  minutes.  Pa's  story  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  rumbling.  The  rumbling  con- 
tinued at  short  intervals. 

"Sounds  like  thunder,  sonny,  guess  we're  going 
to  get  that  rain  after  all." 

Pa  was  right.  A  few  seconds  later,  the  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents,  and  the  canvas  of  the  great 
tent  billowed.  Great  roars  came  from  the  lion 
cages,  the  elephants  tugged  at  their  chains.  The 
wind  increased,  the  great  tent  swayed.  The  per- 
formance continued,  l)ut  no  one  watched  it.  Peo- 
ple began  to  leave,  preferring  a  thorough  soaking 
to  the  possibilities  of  being  trapped  under  the  tent. 
Something  snapped  and  one  of  the  tent  poles  came 
down.  The  roars  of  the  lions  grew  louder,  and 
women  screamed,  little  children  cried.  One  of 
the  big  poles  caught  Peanuts  and  Pa,  barring  their 
way  to  the  exit. 

''Hey,  there,  come  with  me,  and  I'll  get  you  out 
of  this  mess!"  Pa  and  Peanuts  looked  around.  The 
white  faced  clown  was  beckoning  for  them  to  fol- 
low him.  He  led  them  through  an  entanglement 
of  poles  and  canvas,  and  got  them  safely  out  of 
the  tent.  The  clown  left  them  in  the  dressing 
room,  saying  he  had  to  go  back  and  help  the  others. 

Peanuts  did  not  see  his  g'od  father  again.  The 
Clown  was  l)usy  escorting  people  from  the  tangle 
of  ropes  and  poles.  The  storm  abated,  and  Pa 
thought  it  was  time  to  be  getting  home.  As  they 
left  the  grounds,  they  saw  what  was  left  of  the  Ijig. 
tent  sway,  and  then  flatten  against  he  ground.  But 
the  people  were  all  safely  out  of  the  tent,  so  the 
man  and  boy  hurried  back  to  the  boarding  house. 
After  they  had  related  all  of  the  day's  exper- 
iences to  Emma  and  Ma,  the,  Willoughby's  started 
for  home.  The  little  flivver  chugged  along  con- 
tentedly and  Pa  remarked : 
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"I  sure  am  glad  that  storm  broke.  We  certainly 
ncjded  it.  It  didn't  do  much  damage.  They'll 
have  that  tent  up  before  supper  time." 

Back  on  the  circus  grounds,  a  search  was  being 
conducted.  Peanuts  O'Hara  was  missing.  They 
found  him  crumpled  under  a  mass  of  poles,  clutch- 
ing a  dirty  object.  Peanuts  had  gone  back  into 
the  big  tent  to  find  his  poodle.  The  dog  was  still 
breathing,  but  Peanuts  O'Hara  had  given  his  last 
performance  under  the  big  top. 


THE  BLUE  PAGE 

The  pages  of  my  life  are  many-colored. 
There's  green  for  hope  and  promises  made  new. 
There's  gold  for  purest  joy ;  red  for  adventure 
But  oh,  the  page  you  made  for  me  is  blue ! 

The  blue  of  flowers  you  wore  upon  your  shoulder. 
The  happy  blue  of  early  morning  skies. 
And  fairer  far  than  all  of  these  together. 
The  startling  blueness  of  your  lovelv  eyes. 

The  page  is  blue,  the  blue  of  happinesses 
And  yet  I  know  the  day  you  go  away 
The  tears  and  sadness  caused  by  your  departing 
Will  turn  the  border  of  the  page  to  gray. 

—Ruth  Fiske  '31. 


THE  COUPLES  FIVE  HUNDRED   CLUB 

Meridith  Murray  '30 

The  air  had  grown  dense  in  the  large  living 
room.  Smoke  curled  heavily  about  the  four  white 
tables.  The  monthly  meeting  of  the  "Couples 
Five  Hundred  Club"  was  drawing  to  a  close.  As 
usual  during  the  last  game,  silence  and  anticipation 
ran  high.  The  women  had  ceased  to  gossip.  Men 
hungered  for  food.  Someone  was  bound  to  win 
the  prize.  The  women  were  curious  about  the 
prize.  The  men  wondered  wliat  food  would  be 
served — and  how  much. 

Playing  was  hardest  at  Table  C.  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Batey  were  partners,  and  Airs.  Batey  was  winning. 
With  competent  hands  she  swept  in  the  tricks  while 
Mr.  Batey  followed  suit.  Bill  Carvey  and  "Dolly" 
Har'^er  were  opponents,  but  they  didn't  "count." 

Dolly  was  one  of  those  sweet  things  who  had 
grown  older  without  losing  her  sugary  disposition. 
Dolly  merely  looked  appealing  and  confused;  she 
"threw  off"  her  low  cards  and  saved  the  Joker  to 
take  the  last  trick,  Invariably  she  gazed  enrap- 
tured at  the  confusion  of  cards  beneath  Mrs. 
Batey 's  elbows,  and  her  remark  was  always,  "Oh, 
Mrs.  Batey!"  or  "Oh,  Mr.  Batey!",  or  even  "Oh, 
Mr.  Garvey!" 

Mr.  Garvey,  though,  was  not  so  easily  reconciled 
to    "white    washing."      He    played    scientifically. 


Everyone  knew  that  Bill  Garvey  "studied"  his 
cards.  Indeed,  the  club  played  six  games  instead 
of  ten  since  Bill  had  joined  the  crowd.  Now  he 
hesitated  and  studied  the  cards  before  him. 

Club  had  been  called.  Bill  had  only  one  club. 
There  seemed,  to  the  ordinary  player,  no  cause 
for  hesitation.  Still  Bill  hesitated.  Mrs.  Batey 
tapped  the  table  impatiently  with  her  stubby  fin- 
gers. After  several  tense  minutes  Mrs.  Batey  re- 
marked cuttingb\  "W'ell,  Bill,  take  it  or  leave  it!" 

Bill  threw  down  his  only  club.  "You  know, 
Mrs.  Batey,"  he  informed  kindly,  "You'll  never 
make  a  good  player.  You  don't  know  what  cards 
your  opponents  have." 

Mrs.  Batey's  eyes  flashed,  "Well,  Bill  Garvey, 
I  o~uess  I've  taken  more  jirizes  than  you  ever  did!" 

Bill  said  nothing.  It  was  true,  he  never  had 
taken  a  prize.  Mrs.  Batey  won  prizes  wherever 
she  went.  Between  her  luck  and  her  husband's, 
they  had  practically  furnished  their  home.  She 
could  show  you  lots  of  things  that  they  had  won. 
The  pink  floor  lamp  had  been  a  Door  Prize ;  the 
picture  above  the  piano  was  won  at  her  first  card 
party,  years  ago,  when  she  played  '"Old  Maid." 
The  water  glasses  and  the  mantel  clock  and  the 
magazine  holder,  she'd  won  at  church  benefits. 
Her  husband  had  gained  the  serving  tray  and  the 
smoking  stand  and  the  easy  chair.  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Batey  had  "done  fine."  In  fact,  the  only  things 
they  had  bought  were  the  house  and  the  garage. 
Hence  even  Bill  Garvey  was  silent  as  Mrs.  Batey 
scooped  in  the  cards. 

Bill  Garvey  managed  to  get  the  last  bid.  He  had 
good  cards,  so  he  tried  six  hearts.  Dolly  wanted 
to  take  a  trick  for  him,  so  she  trumped  her  part- 
ner's ace.  Of  course,  they  were  set.  Bill  Garvey 
picked  up  the  cards  and  flung  them  across  the 
table,  right  at  frightened  Dolly's  face !  The  men 
gasped.  The  women  paled.  But  Bill  Garvey  was 
\iolent  no  more.  Indeed,  he  looked  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Poor  Dolly  was  dread- 
fully wounded.  A  great  lump  rose  in  her  throat 
and  choked  her.  She  couldn't  even  say,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Garvey!"  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  could- 
n't trust  herself  to  speak  a  word.  Her. salad  looked 
blurred,  and  her  cake  tasted  suspiciously  of  salt. 

At  last  the  evening  was  over.  Bill  Garvey  was 
pulling  on  his  coat. 

"I  say.  Bill,"  Mr.  Batey  whispered  in  his  ear. 
"I  think  you'd  better  apologize  to  Dolly.     She's — " 

"Dolly?"  began  Bill,  puzzled.  Then  suddenlv 
he  added,  "Oh !  Gosh,  do  you  really  think  I  made 
her  feel   bad?" 

Without  another  word  he  hurried  away.  Bill 
was  like  that.  He  couldn't  bear  to  hurt  anyone, 
but  he  often  did.  Then  he'd  be  sure  to  apologize, 
and  he  expected  everyone  to  forget.  He  always 
forgave  others  easily  and  readily  and  couldn't  bear 
to  be  "mad."     He  wanted  everyone  to   like   him. 
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and  they  usually  did  in  spite — .  Bill  had  the  kindest 
of  hearts.  Indeed,  once  when  Mr.  Batey's  car  had 
frozen,  Bill  put  his  brand  new  overcoat  over  the 
greasy  radiator  to  "give  it  a  heat  on."  Another 
tin*  he'd  given  a  beggar  his  best  pair  of  shoes,  be- 
cause he  was  "ashamed"  to  give  away  his  work- 
aday ones. 

Now  Bill  hastened  to  beg  Dolly's  forgiveness. 
That  lady  was  sweet  and  lovely  as  ever.  Between 
her  controlled  sobs  of  self  pity,  she  forgave  him. 
She  merely  sighed,  "Oh,  Mr.  Garvey !  I  didn't 
understand — "  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

In  the  hall,  every  lady  gathered  to  discuss  the 
next  meeting.  Bill  Garvey  very  casually  suggest- 
ed, 

"Say,  everybody!  Why  don't  we  change  to 
bridge?" 

"Oh !  dear,  I  don't  know  the  game,"  Dolly  quiet- 
ly grieved.  As  if  that  mattered !  She  didn't  know 
Five  Hundred,  either! 

"Oh,  yes!  let's!"  hurrahed  Mr.   Batey. 

Discussion  ran  wild,  but  Mrs.  Batey  settled  it. 
She  sent  a  threatening  look  toward  Mr.  Batey, 
who,  poor  man,  withered  completely.  It  was  one 
of  those  "wait  till  I  get  you  home"  looks.  Mrs. 
Batey  couldn't  understand  bridge,  so  she  ended 
the  argument. 

"Well,  I  guess  not!  I've  always  thought  bridge 
a  stupid  game." 

Then  the  party  broke  up.  Everyone  went  home 
and  lived  in  the  usual  wav  until  the  next  meetino- 
of  the  "Couples  Five  Hundred  Club." 


PITTSBURGH 

Kathryn  Watkins  '29 

Gray  river  water.  Along  the  banks  above  it, 
buildings  silhouetted  against  the  hills.  Pittsburgh 
is  dominated  by  the  steady  lull  of  industry,  mighty 
industry  which  illuminates  the  city  with  lights, 
shadows  from  its  jjowerful  production.  Now  vivid 
red  streaks,  pouring  Niagaras  of  sparks,  light  and 
shade  leaping  orange  tongues  of  flames  spread  over 
the  sky,  reflect  on  the  buildings  and  in  the  water. 
The  beacon  lights  fade,  then  show  intensely — 
flare  into  quivering  sheets  of  brilliance,  fade  to 
the  delicate  pink  of  a  sunset.  Pittsburgh  sky  at 
night  images  the  beauty  of  work,  work  for  the 
world,  and  this  beauty  penetrates  the  low  smoke 
which  crouches  down,  awed  by  the  glory  of  man's 
labor  pictured  on  the  sky. 


WHAT   PRICE   SHAKESPEARE! 

Mary   Peters   '30. 

Mazie  Young  thoughtfully  shuffled  through  the 
Shakespearian  Classics  in  the  book  section  of 
W^oohvorth's  Five  and  Ten. 

"Huh  I  I  guess  this  isn't  my  type!"  Mazie  ex- 
plained to  the  enduring  clerk.  Mazie  felt  vastly 
superior  to  Five  and  Ten  clerks.  They  looked 
cheap,  acted  cheap,  smelled  cheap !  Mazie  felt  com- 
forted by  the  prosperity  of  her  position  in  Lawrie's 
service  department. 

Mazie  turned  from  the  unclassical  figure  in  the 
Shakespearian  section.  On  the  avenue  she  found 
that  the  scent  of  early  spring  had  filled  the  air.  She 
had  been  so  intent  upon  buying  a  book  she  hadn't 
noticed  it  before.  What  were  musty  old  books 
when  Spring  had  come !  \'isions  of  picnics  in  the 
park  filled  her  mind.  Mazie  was  happy.  She  was 
always  happy.  Sometimes  her  throat  ached  from 
asking  customers,  "Why  are  you  returning  this?" 
a  hundred  times  ,  in  a  long  store  day.  Surely  a 
service  desk  \v'ould  take  the  happiness  out  of  any- 
one— No  one  was  ever  satisfied.  Stockings  were 
too  small.  Shoes  were  ill-mated.  Material  had 
defects.  It  was  so  simple  for  "Madam"  just  to  step 
over  to  the  service  desk  to  have  a  previous  day's 
shopping"  returned  and  credited.  Mazie  however, 
continued  to  be  remarkably  happy.  So  it  is  with  a 
girl  in  love ! 

Mazie  loved  a  "real  young  man" — so  Mazie's 
aunt  explained  to  the  neighbors.  Mazie  admitted 
that  she  might  do  worse  than  Packy  Stuaffer.  own- 
er of  the  corner  butcher  shop.  Packy's  store  had 
the  cleanest  and  best  meats  in  Mazie's  section  of  the 
cit)'.  P'acky  liked  Mazie  to  be  in  the  store  when  the 
fresh  meats  came.  Mazie  loathed  the  red  rawness 
of  suspended  meats.  These  seemed  a  step  back- 
ward in  her  desire  for  "somethin'  more."  She 
couldn't  be  sure  just  what  the  "somethin'  more" 
was.  She  felt  that  Packy  couldn't  supply  it.  When 
her  store  friends  had  laughed  at  her  for  accepting 
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a  butclicr  she  had  replied.  "Just  you  wait — he's  a 
diamond  in  the  rough!" 

Mazie  would  be  married  in  a  month.  She  had 
saved  a  skimpy  part  of  her  earning  for  a  few 
things  "she  sirnply  had  to  have."  One  of  these 
was  a  book — an  honest-to-goodness  book  of  good 
"littacher."  She  hadn't  read  anything  but  cheap 
magazines  since  her  ragged  books  in  grammar 
school.  She  felt  a  book  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  that  undefinable  ''somethin'  more."  She  had 
tried  first  the  Shakespearian  Classics  of  the  Five 
and  Ten.  She  had  an  idea  Shakespeare  would  look 
"swell"  on  the  parlor  table.  Then  at  the  Five  and 
Ten  you  could  get  many  little  books  for  the  price 
of  one  big  one.  The  classics  however  had  dis- 
appointed her.  They  looked  cheap.  Their  paper 
backs  were  sticky  to  the  touch.  She  couldn't  im- 
agine one  of  those  tiny  things  in  Packy's  clumsy 
fingers.  If  only  she  could  afford  a  big  book.  Miss 
Owen's  who  rode  on  her  street  car  every  morning 
alvrays  had  a  book.  Miss  Owen's  read  the  best 
things.  She  had  a  position  far  superior  to  Mazie's 
in  the  Big  Store.  She  had  smiled  pityingly  upon 
Mazie,  when  she  had  been  asked  for  advice  on  what 
books  to  buy. 

"Shakespeare,  my  dear,  Shakespeare,"  she  had 
advised !  At  the  time  she  was  reading  Flmer  Gan- 
try! 

The  volumes  of  Shakespeare  in  Lawrie's  book 
department  were  five  dollars.  Another  reason  why 
Mazie  had  visited  the  Five  and  Ten.  If  only 
Packy  would  understand  how  she  longed  for  a 
book.     She  had  talked  about  it  often  enough. 

At  the  end  of  the  wonderful  Spring  afternoon, 
Mazie  found  Packy  waiting  in  his  new  Ford. 

"I've  got  to  deliver  this  meat  to  Miss  Todd  out 
Park-way.  Let's  jest  go  to  the  Park  and  sit 
awhile,"  he  suggested. 

"Aw-right,  Packy,  I  need  somethin'  to  pep  me 
up.  I  spent  my  lunch  hour  trying  to  find  a  book. 
Gee !  that  Shakespeare  guy  collects  big  money  for 
a  dead  man!" 

"Yeah !  Well,  never  mind  honey,  we'll  fi.x  that 
up!" 

Mazie  laughed.  She  could  imagine  Packy's  fixing 
it  up.  He  didn't  know  as  much  about  books  as  she 
did. 

The  park  made  her  forget  books  for  a  time.  The 
young  buds  shooting  from  black  branches  excited 
her.  The  grass  beckoned  her  to  roll  in  the  early 
freshness  of  its  tiny  blades.  The  sun  had  just  be- 
gun to  set. 

"Gee !  Packy,  there's  more  in  this  than  in  any 
of  stuffy  old  Shakespeare's  books.  Wish't  I  could 
write  a  poem." 

Flacky  was  gaping  on  the  floor  of  the  back  seat. 
He  constantly  annoyed  Mazie  with  his  clumsiness. 

''Speakin'  of  poems  and  spring — here's  a  present 


for  ya' !"  From  the  depths  he  brought  a  square 
package. 

Mazie  expected  candy.  When  the  paper  was 
throwai  to  the  street  she  gasped — 

"Why  Packy  Stauffer,  a  book!" 

It  was  a  large  book.  A  good  looking  book  in 
a  pretentious  cover.  The  title  even  looked  good. 
Mazie  read,  "Modern  American  poetry  edited  by 
Louis  Untermeyer. 

"It  set  me  back  two-fifty,  explained  Packy,  but 
I  knerw  ya  wanted  a  book.  I  don't  know  nothin" 
about  this  one  'scept  the  good  old  Dutch  name 
"Louie  Untermeyer'  kinda  got  me!" 

"Oh,  Packy,  this  will  jest  look  swell  on  the 
parlor  table!"  Mazie  was  realizino-  that  maybe  her 
diamond  wasn't  so  rough  after  all ! 


PREFERENCE 

Passing   pretty    is    the    lark. 
But  I  love  a  wild  canary ; 
It  is  gold  and  ebon  dark. 
Passing   pretty   is   the    lark. 
To  its  song  I  often  hark. 
Though  I  know  one  more  merry. 
Passing   pretty   is    the    lark. 
But  I  love  a  wild  canary. 

Mary  Louise  Jones  '29. 


PEARLS 


I  had  a  string  of  pearls. 
Small,  pale,  moons 
That  glowed 
With  borrowed  sea-light. 

I  leaned  above  the  water 
And  greedy  mermaids 
Stretched  out 
Their  hands  and  took  them  hack 

Arline  Keuper  '30. 


STOEBENER'S 

Defendable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.       6222    Frankstown    Ave. 
East   Liberty,   Pittsburgh 
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CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices   Unequalled 


'Everything  Good  to  Eat" 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


m\ 


iBRAHMSla 


ii2\ 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 


We  cater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Hovies 


Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


Telephone  Hitand  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  SKop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


106    Shadv   Avenue 


Pittsburgh 


Telephone  Hiland   5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

63  39  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 


Call  Montrose  1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

S.  Negley  Ave.   and   P.   R.   R. 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    5+  Diamond   Market 

Telephone  Atlantic  3949 
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FAR  BE  IT  FROM  US 

To  boast,  but  we  must  admit  that  we're  rather 
proud  of  the  success  of  our  original  dramatic  ven- 
ture. The  general  consensus  of  opinion  marks 
"The  Adventurer"  as  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  average  college  production;  it  is  a  very  refresh- 
ing and  entertaining  piece  of  work. 

Mrs.  Black,  seeking  to  escape  from  the  drudg- 
try  and  prosaicness  of  her  life  as  a  married 
woman  and  the  mother  of  three  children,  leaves 
home  and  attempts  the  Bohemian  life  of  New  York 
only  to  return  to  her  family  in  the  end.  Undoubted- 
ly the  children  are  quite  the  best  thing  in  the  play. 
They  give  us  an  exceedingly  real  and  amusing,  if 
somewhat  strenuous,  picture  of  the  modern  Amer- 
ican youth  in  its  earlier  stages.  Phil  with  his  cock- 
tail shaker.  Sue  with  her  Scout  book,  Mary  Vir- 
ginia, who  'forgot  to  house-clean  the  roof!'  and 
has  a  lesser  dislike  than  most  people  for  attending 
the  dentist's,  are  perfect.  Nor  are  the  other  feat- 
ures of  the  play  to  be  sneezed  at.  Considering 
that  every  play-write,  like  every  novelist,  must 
ha\e  a  First  Effort.  W'ooldridge  &  \Vatkins  may 
feel  that  they  have  made  no  small  beginning — we 
expect  to  see  them  on  Broadway  before  too  long! 

Three  performances  were  given,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings,  and  also  a  Saturday  matinee.  The 
Spoken  English  Department  supported  the  produc- 
tion with  an  admirable  cast.  To  them  also  belongs 
some  of  the  glory — but  we  are  glad  the  authors — 
those  usually  neglected  and  inconsequential  per- 
sons— for  once  received  the  wreathes ! 

"The  /\dventurer"  was  written  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Grace  Crofif,'  directed  by  Vanda  E. 
Kerst,  and  sponsored  by  the  Junior  class. 

CAST 

Marian   Black Katharine  Owen 

Mrs.  Robinson,  Marian's  Mother.. ..Elizabeth  Ridall 

Jonquil,  The  Black's  Colored  Servant 

Dorothy  Bowden 

(Continued  on  page  2,  col.  1 ) 


LECTURE   BY   NOTED   ENGLISHMAN 

"Most  English  people  have  the  wrong  idea  of 
what  they  are  going  to  find  when  they  come  to 
^America,"  said  Dr.  Ratcliffe  in  his  lecture  on  "Tho 
Best  of  America  as  an  Englishman  Sees  j.t." 
"They  think  English  and  American  civilizations 
are  essentially  the  same.  Instead,  they  find  a 
civilization  strikingly  different, — a  civilization 
that  IS  unique  in  the  world." 

Dr.  Ratcliffe  believes  that  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  American  social  life  today  is  the  relative  absence 
of  a  class  system.  A  wholesome  attitude  toward 
life  and  work  has  resulted,  making  America  in  the 
truest  sense  a  land  of  opportunity.  The  attempt 
to  establish  a  direct  personal  relation  beween  the 
individual  and  his  job  has  lent  a  personal  touch 
to  organization,  and  attached  dignity  to  positions 
in  themselves  tiresome.  (For  example,  the  lady 
who  sells  stamps  has  her  name  in  a  little  gold 
frame  on  the  window). 

The  speaker's  comment  on  the  American  home 
was  of  special  interest.  He  is  favorably  impressed 
by  the  high  .standard  of  appointments  in  the  home, 
and  the  tone  of  ease,  pleasantness,  and  simplicity. 

Dr.  Ratcliffe  finds  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  many  huge  fortunes  amassed  as  a  result  of 
our  industrial  system  are  being  used  to  carry  on 
research  for  the  aid  of  humanity,  as  that  done  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  American  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  higher  education  is  super- 
ior to  the  English,  though  the  latter  have  a  better 
teaching  system.  The  modern  American  city  is 
winning  noteworthy  success  in  the  field  of  health, 
making  public  hygiene  its  first  concern. 

Prosperity  brings  dangers.  It  tends  toward  an 
unhealthv  political  life  and  over-indulgence  in  lux- 
uries. We  must  face  the  problem  of  getting  the 
l)€st  out  of  life  and  of  making  our  talents  tell  for 
the  Ijenefits  of  those  around  us. 

Dr.  Ratcliffe  is  a  delightful  type  of  English 
gentleman.  His  pleasing  manner  and  charming 
diction,  combined  with  an  intelligent  message, 
made  him  a  lecturer  worth  listening  to. 
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Authors 

of 

"The  Adventurer" 


Margaret  Wooldridge 

(above) 

assisted  by 

Kathryn  Watkins 

(right) 


(Continued  from  page  1,  col.   1) 

I'hil         r Children  of  Mr Pearl  Bigg 

^^  and  Mrs.  Black Josephine  Duvall 

Vir<nnia  ^ Mary  Louise  Miller 

Herbert  Black,  Marian's  Husband 

Margaret  McCown 

Lloyd  Ruth  Lupoid 

Romaine  Geraldine  Webster 

Oilman Ethyl  Getty 

Lil  ^ Sara  Johnson 

Jockey  La  Verda  Dent 

Paul Hazel  Snyder 

Ross Nancy  Mcllwain 

La  Verne Maxine  Yorty 

Hans  Evelyn  Hays 

Flora Theodosia  Parke 


FRESHMAN  HONORS 

Wlhen  Miss  Coolidge  announced  Freshman  honors 
one  day  last  week,  excitement  ran  high  while  we 
waited  to  see  just  what  girls  were  going  to  take 
that  memorable  and  already  wide-famecL-  walk 
around-about  Chapel.  This  year  marks  were  all 
so  good,  and  all  so  high,  that  instead  of  choosing 
only  the  ten  highest,  eleven  were  included  in  the 
group,  as  two  girls  had  exactly  the  same  percent- 
age. The  following  list  is  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  ARROW  extends   sincere   congratulations ! 

Bernice  Bachman,  Eleunor  Bartberger,  Alartha 
Bradshaw,  Anne  Bateman,  Beatrice  Lewis,  Victoria 
Marcus,  Gertrude  Getting,  Charlotte  Klingler, 
Alma  Robinson,  Hazel  Snyder,  Olive  WycofT. 


THE  R.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  AT 

PHILADELPHIA 

March  6 — 9 

The  Religious  Education  Association  takes  as 
its  "urpose  the  bringing  together  of  the  religious 
and  educational  forces  of  the  country.  Its  mem- 
bership is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing religion  more  educational  and  education  more 
religious.  The  annual  convention,  meeting  thi= 
year  at  Philadelphia  was  attended  by  600  members, 
and  dealt  with  the  topic  "Education  in  Religion  in 
an  Age  of  Science."  The  difficult,  but  necessary 
task  of  adjusting  the  vocabulary  and  practices  of 
religion  so  that  its  vitality  may  be  retained  in  this 
age  of  scientific  discoveries  and  scientific  method, 
was  seriously  faced.  The  philosophers  presented 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  science.  The  theologious 
showed  the  modifications  which  have  come  about 
in  connection  with  such  religious  conceptions  as 
that  of  God,  and  such  practices,  as  that  of  prayer. 
The  Religious  Educators  presented  methods  which 
they  are  finding  helpful  in  keeping  the  religious 
balance  of  growing  boys  and  girls.  A  fuller  ac- 
count need  not  be  given  here  as  the  next  issue  of 
the  magazine  Religious  Education  which  comes  to 
our  reading  room,  will  contain  the  papers  which 
were  presented.  Our  college  was  represented  by 
Dr.  Stanley  Scott.  The  topic  was  a  vital  one,  and 
it  was  generally  felt  that  a  man's  science  and  his 
religion  are  intimately  related. 
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STUDENT    OPINION    DISCUSSED 

In  her  report  of  the  N.E.A.  conference  on  Mon- 
day March  12,  Dean  Marks  touched  upon  several 
special  features  of  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans. 

One  of  the  subjects  most  discussed  was  the  need 
for  the  training-  of  prospective  deans  of  women. 
By  means  of  a  lengthy  questionnaire  which  the 
deans  of  many  colleges  are  expected  to  answer  the 
association  hopes  to  estalilish  a  definite  course  of 
training-  so  that  women  aspiring  to  become  deans 
may  be  properly  standardized.  This  plan  ditl  not 
meet  with  very  hearty  approval  because  it  over- 
emphasizes standardization  and  tends  to  cramp 
personality. 

Another  outstanding  subject  which  was  taken 
up  very  carefully  was  the  value  of  student  opinion. 
The  results  of  a  c|uestionnaire  in  which  the  students 
of  Wheaton  College  were  supposed  to  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  of  the  college  were  found 
to  be  of  little  value  as  the  students  were  inclineil 
to  be  trivial.  Dr.  Richard  Calxit  of  Harvard  gave 
a  talk  on  the  general  question  of  what  student 
opinion  really  is.  Too  often  a  mere  waxe  of  emo- 
tion is  mistaken  for  the  serious  "second  thought" 
that  always  marks  the  true  judgment  of  the  group. 
.\fter  student  opinion  can  be  recognized,  under 
what  conditions  can  it  biest  he  reached?  It  can 
ne\-er  be  gotten  from  the  large  group.  Dr.  Caljot 
said,  but  small  intimate  conferences  of  representa- 
tive individuals  must  be  organized.  And,  finally, 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  rare  gold  of  student 
opinion  must  be  thoughtfully  worked  out.  Faculty 
and  students  must  work  together  ui  its  use,  since 
both  will  influence  and  be  influenced  by  it.  Dr. 
Cabot  concludes,  that  according  to  the  experiment 
at  Harvard  in  which  classes  are  dismissed  during 
May  and  students  do  research  work  in  the  library 
without  faculty  regulation,  student  opinion  can  be 
made  an  extremely  valuable  thing. 

In  line  with  the  discussion  on  student  opinion, 
the  editor  of  the  "New  Student",  spoke  on 
student  expression  through  student  publica- 
tions. He  avers  that  at  present  college  papers 
are  full  of  meaningless  trash ;  they  are  nothing- 
more  than  social  calendars.  There  is,  however,  a 
valuable  undercurrent  which  would  come  out  if 
only  students  could  get  awa-''  from  stifling  facultv- 
student  opinion. 


BASKETBALL  SNAPS 

Seniors  Win  Basketball  Tournament !  And  they 
are  proud,  and  happy,  and  gav,  and  delighted  to 
have  carried  thru  a  winning  record  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  basket  ball  seasons.  Let's  give 
them  three  cheers. 

.Aiid  among  some  other  things  ;  one  could  not 
l)ut  help  notice  the  fine  sportsmanship  of  every 
player,  and  the  sheer  fun  and  thrill  they  got  out 
of  playing. 

As  for  the  Audiences — There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  enjoyed  watching  the  games,  eating,  and  hav- 
ing the  physical  opportunity  of  jumping,  yelling, 
cheering,  and  pounding-  the  poor  unfortunates  sit- 
ting- nearby. 

Captains — congratulations.  Peg  Port,  Senior 
captain — you  have  a  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
right  to  that  generous  grin  on  your  countenance. 

Mary  De  Motte,  Junior  captain — just  recall  the 
winning  honors  your  class  received  in  the  hockey 
tournament. 

Charlotte  Linsz,  Sophomore  captain — two  years 
to  go  is  a  long  way,  and  means  much. 

Elizabeth  Marshall.  Freshman  captain — your 
team  kept  the  rest  stepping.     Keep  on. 

Don't  you  think  we  should  have  a  written  record 
of  the  memljers  of  the  winning  basketball  team 
of  1928?     Here  they  are: 

Forward  Peg  Port 

Forward  Evelyn  Newton 

Guard  Hilda  Gustafson 

Guard Dorothy  Floyd 

Center  Mary  Crawford 

Side  Center  Ann  .^.ber 

Subs : 

Forward Edith  Gruskin 

Guards  Betty  Wattles,  Betty  Piel 

Side  Center  Helen  Gordon 

And  now  that  with  tiie  exception  of  the  honorary 
basketball  game  our  season  lias  closed,  we  may 
look  forward  to  another  basketball  tournament 
equally  as  interesting  and  as  splendid  as  this  year's 
has  been. 

— B.  Rosen,  President  of  the 
.Vthletic  Association 

W'e  should  like  to  add  that  the  final  scores  were : 
Senior-Freshman — 37-36 
Junior-Sophomore — 16-17 
Junior-Senior — 19-35 
Junior-Freshman — 11-63 
Sophomore-Freshman — 14-38 
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^  R  O  M^ 


DEARest  PRUE: 

PROM  was  JUST  the  most  WONDerful  thing 
that  EVER  HAPpened  to  ANY  such  soPHISTI- 
CATed  girl  as  I,  and  I'm  STILL  all  of  a  FLIP  and 
a  FLIPPER  because  the  MAN  that  my  ROOM- 
MATE is  CRAZY  about  ACTUALLY  asked  me 
for  a  DATE,  and  while  you  KNOW  that  I  would- 
n't THINK  of  actually  being  so  MEAN  to  her. 
STILL  she  IS  so  TERRIFICALLY  unapPREcia- 
tive  of  things  like  ART  and  MUSIC  and  MEN  and 
ANAESTHETIC  things  like  that,  that  I  HON- 
ESTLY don't  think  that  I  SHOULD  say  NO  be- 
cause it  might  DISCOURAGE  him  FATEALLY 
and  he  might  get  to  THINKING  that  ALL  girls 
are  UNAPPRECIATIVE  and  then  I've  ALWAYS 
been   sort   of   PHIL.ANTHROPIC   that   way.     I 
really    THINK    that    PRQM    is    a    MARvelous 
AMERICAN    instiTUtion    and    that    NO    collige 
GIRL  like  YOU  or  I  should  MISS  such  an  OP- 
perTUNity  because  after  ALL  every  true-BLUE 
blooded  AMERICAN  girl  should  do  all  she  CAN 
to  UPHOLD   our   perfectlv   DEVINE  traDItions 
like  RAISING  the  FLAG  at  SUN-RISE  and  EAT- 
ING at  CHILD'S  and  PROMS  and  OTHER  things 
like  that.     And  my  DEAR  everyTHING  was  so 
GORGEOUS  this  year  because  I  DID  have  such 
a  MADLY  exciting  TIME  and  the   MUSIC  was 
simply  BLATANTLY  suPERB.  and  JIM  (I  asked 
JIM,    my   dear  because   I    really   OWED   him   so 
MANY    things    for    you    KNOW    how    he's    been 
RUSHING  me  ALL  year,  and  so  I  THOUGHT 
I  really  OUGHT  to  ASK  him,  and  he  IS  a  MAR- 
velous DANCER  and  he  DID  remember  to  send  me 
TWO  HEAVENLY  ORCHids  and  so  I  was  TER- 
IFICALLY    glad    I    HAD    of    COURSE)    was 
DANCING  with  our  CL.\SS  ADVISOR  and  my 
dear  she  ASKED  him  if  he  was  my  BROTHER 
because    we    SEEMED    so    DEVOTED    and    he 
couldn't    HEAR   her   and   said    YES   because    he 
THOUGHT  what  he  HAD  heard  SOUNDED  like 
a  YES-QUESTION  and  I've  been  EXPLAINING 
ever  SINCE,  so  I'm  TOTally  exHAUSTED  and 
MUST  find  RELAXATION  in  EAST  LfB  when 
I  MAIL  this.    Do  write  SOON  to 

Your  devoted,     LOU. 


DEFINITE  RESULTS 

The  Prom  Cost  $1317.12. 

Did  you  have  your  money's  worth  ? 

Statistics  of  attendance  loy  Classes : — 

Freshmen  .,jj.i 84 

Juniors   60 

Seniors   ^^ 

Sophomores  4-9 

Alumni,  Ex-Students  and  Faculty 49 

Thanks  a  lot  for  your  kind  attention.  Come  again 
next  year ! 

P.  S. — Balance  of  Prom  money  goes  to  the  Ar- 
row"— to  pay  for  advertising  space  in  issues  before 
the  Prom. 


ALUMNAE  NEWS 

Don't  forget ! — the  Decade  VI  Benefit  Bridge  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Chapel.  Saturday  the  twenty- 
fourth.  It  is  a  benefit  for  the  college,  and  students 
are  more  than  welcome  at  $1.25  a  person.  The 
committees  who  have  charge  of  its  success  are:      , 

Chairman — Mrs.  Hobart  Means  (Dorothy  Mc- 
iCormick  '23). 

Candy — Marjory  Barnhardt  '26. 
Refreshments — Rachael   Stevenson   '25. 
Cards — Anna  Mary  Orr  '24. 
Tables — Louise  Montgomery  '21. 
Tickets — Harriet  Barker  '23. 
Publicity — Helen  Ahlers  '25. 


Mrs.  Latimer  {Frances  Ludwick  '21)  is  virinter- 
ing  in  Florida. 


VESPERS 


Sunday  March  11  at  House  Vespers,  Miss  Cool- 
idge  in  Woodland  Hall  and  Miss  Marks  in  Berry 
Hall  read  an  essay  "To  College  Girls,"  wtritten  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  Dean  Briggs.  Part  of  the 
essa"  was  amusing,  especially  the  warning  against 
spending  too  much  time  making  and  eating  fudge. 
Much  of  the  discussion  of  woman's  position  in  the 
colleges  seemed  out  of  date.  Many  of  the  ideals 
and_  advantacres  of  college  trainino-  which  were 
brought  out  as  very  radical  at  the  time  when  the 
essay  was  wfritten  are  taken  for  granted  today. 
The  whole  essay  was  interesting  and  presented  con- 
siderable food  for  thought. 

Sunday  March  18  Miss  Marks  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory remark  read  a  sermonette  entitled  "Being 
Sorry  for  One's  Self"  from  Maude  Royden's  book 
"Life's  Little  Pitfalls."  Miss  Royden  writes  charm- 
ingly and  the  subject  was  one  that  never  grows  old. 
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CLUB  NEWS 

Dramatic  Club  met  March  14  at  Woodland  Hall. 
The  report  from  the  bridge  was  given.  $150  was 
given  for  a  scholarship,  leaving  about  $80  for  the 
club  treasury.  After  the  business  meeting,  Mrs. 
Pennington,  a  former  actress,  spoke.  Most  of  her 
talk  dealt  with  the  general  workings  of  the  thea- 
ter, but  she  gave,  also,  some  of  her  own  experiences 
and  related  interesting  anecdotes  of  Henrietta 
Grossman  and  Mrs.  Fiske. 

The  Cercle  Francais  held  a  very  interesting 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  at  Stoney  Cor- 
ners. The  program  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
French  dramatist,  Victor  Sardou,  a  timely  sub- 
ject since  his  famous  play  "Diplomacy"  was  run- 
ning in  Pittsburgh  at  the  time.  Margaret  Pacella 
gave  a  short  talk  on  Sardou's  life.  Betty  Piel  re- 
viewed "Madame  .Sans  Gene"  and  Edith  Gruskin 
gave  a  resume  of  "Diplomacy."  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Stoney  Corners  April  4.  A  well- 
known  speaker  will  be  our  guest. 

On  \\'ednesday,  March  21st  at  a  meeting  of 
Omega,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Yorke  spoke  concerning 
"Dress".  The  meeting  was  conducted  informally 
after  the  question  and  answer  mode.  Results  bid 
fair  to  be  disastrous — we  are  all  inspired  to  begin 
immediately   upon   our   Spring  wardrobes ! 


We  are  very  glad  to  report  the  complete  recovery 
of  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Tressler.  Miss  Flynn  was 
suffering  from  tonsilitis  while  Miss  Tressler  had 
the  "flu". 


MISS  GRIFFITH   GIVES  RECITAL 

On  Monday  morning.  Miss  Griffith,  of  the 
Spoken  English  Department,  read  "Marie  Rose", 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Barrie's  plays.  The 
eerie  note,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  Barrie's 
works  was  made  especially  charming  by  skillful 
initerpretation,  as  any  one  of  Miss  Griffith's  aud- 
ience will  testify. 


FACULTY  NE'WS 

Miss  Coolidge  spoke  last  Tuesday,  March  15th 
on  education  at  the  Outlook  Alliance  luncheon. 

Miss  Coolidge  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Tourists  Club  last  Monday.  Her  subject  was, 
"Recent  Developments  in  the  Education  of  Wo- 
men." 

The  Faculty — Alumni — Student  curricular  com- 
mittee met  at  the  President's  House  last  Tuesday, 
March  20th.  At  this  meeting,  important  problems 
in  connection  with  college  work  were  discussed. 

Miss  Coolidge  was  one  of  the  honor  guests  at  a 
dinner  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel  last  Tuesday. 
The  dinner  was  given  by  the  American  Legion  in 
honor  of  the  National  Commander. 


MUSICAL  PROGRAM 

The  Y.  W.  meeting  held  last  Tuesday  March  13, 
was  devoted  to  musical  members  of  the  Junior 
class  who  very  kindly  consented  to  furnish  the 
entertainment.  Theodosia  Park,  of  the  Junoir 
class,  presided  over  the  meeting.  She  announced 
in  turn :  Betty  McCall,  violinist ;  Francis  Reeder, 
pianist ;  Virginia  Seever,  xylophonist,  and  Lois 
\Miitesell,  general  accompanist.  Everyone  felt 
the  half  hour  was  most  profitably  spent. 

The  big  Y.  W.  event  this  week  was  the  Inter 
Collegiate  bctnquet  held  jointly  with  Pitt  and  Tech 
at  the  Congress  of  Womens  Clubs,  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  music  was  provided  by  our  friends 
the  P.  C.  W.  girls  and  very  creditably  too.  This 
is  the  only  opportunity  afforded  the  Y.  W's.  of  the 
city  for  getting  acquainted  with  each  other  on  a 
social  basis,  so  we  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  ut- 
most, and  had  a  scrumptious  time. 


LAMBDA  PI  MU  TEA  DANCE 

Lambda  Pi  Mu  was  the  energetic  initiator  of  the 
tea  dance  which  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  Saturday 
afternoon  after  the  Prom.  You  would  never  have 
guessed  that  everv  girl  there  had  not  retired  at 
seveta-thirty  the  night  before  and  spent  the  morn- 
ing arraying  herself  in  a  new  spring  outfit.  The 
"Cardinals"  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  mu- 
sic, combining  all  the  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  mel- 
o4ic  qualities  that  could  be  desired,  and  blended 
their  tones  with  the  rosy  lights  and  general  festiv- 
ity, just  as  the  punch  and  cookies  blended  with  the 
dancers.  Queer,  wasn't  it?  Come  again  next  year, 
everybody.  We  have  started  a  new  tradition — a 
profitable  one,  too,  for  we  made  about  fifty  dollars 
for  the  Lambda  Pi  Mu  Scholarship. 


]Ve'fe     Fitted     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 
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^t'fe.,-  AN  EASTER  NIGHT  ADVENTURE 

Meredith  Murray  '30. 

The  little  Chocolate  Bunny  raised  his  lop-sided 
face  and  looked  around  the  dimly  lig'hted  play- 
room. A  heap  of  discarded  toys  lay  scattered  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  In  another  stood  the 
white  bed  where  Junior  was  fast  asleep.  But  the 
Chocolate  Bunny  couldn't  sleep.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  red  Easter  basket.  All  about 
him  in  the  green  hay  beamed  gayly  colored  eggs, 
blue  and  orange  and  pink.  It  was  all  very  pretty, 
but  Bunny  had  grown  tired  of  his  high,  uncomfort- 
able position.  Now  that  the  room  was  quiet,  the 
Chocolate  Bunny  decided  to  unfold  his  sticky 
limbs.  First  he  stretched  out  one  stiff  brown  leg 
and  then  another.  Suddenlv  growing  bolder,  he 
toak  one  leap  right  out  of  the  basket  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

For  a  while  he  stood  there  looking  down  at  his 
smeared  little  body.  In  that  one  short  Easter  Day, 
Bunny  had  lost  his  handsome  appearance.  His 
lovely  coat  was  soft  now,  and  trimmed  with  baby 
finger  prints.  Somehow  he  had  lost  control  of 
his  one-time  solid  figure.  His  little  nose  was  now 
flattened,  his  face  irregtilar,  and  his  tail  and  one 
ear  were  completely  missing.  A  large  brown  tear 
of  regret  rolled  down  his  grooved  cheek.  He  put 
out  his  tongue  and  licked  it  in.  After  that  Bunny 
put  out  his  tongue  again  and  this  time  he  swallow- 
ed his  whole  upper  lip  ! 

Now  while  Bunny  comforted  himself  with 
sweets,  a  soft  squeal  sounded  from  one  side  of  the 
room.  The  white  head  of  Brer  Rabbit  appeared 
over  the  edge  of  a  new  wooden  box.  The  white 
rabbit  rubbed  his  pink  eyes  sleepily  and  looked 
over  at  Bunny. 

"My,  but  you  look  funny,"  informed  the  white 
Rabbit. 

,"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  Bunny  agreed  sadly. 

"There  seems  to  be  something  missing,"  Rabbit 
continued. 


"Indeed,   yes !   there's   a   whole   lot  missing. 


but 


still  I  like  to  play.  Won't  you  come  over?"  Bun- 
ny invited. 

VMithout  another  word  the  white  Rabbit  hopped 
out  of  his  bed  and  skipped  over  toward  Bunny.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  the  two  had  become  fast 
friends  and  were  swinging  each  other  in  a  Ring- 
around-a-ros}-  game.  After  a  while  they  both 
stopped,  exhausted,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor. 
Then  the  little  white  Rabbit  looked  in  dismay  at 
his  feet. 

"Just  look!"  he  exclaimed,  "You've  perspired 
all  over  my  paws." 

"Lick  it  off,"  suggested  Bunny,  "that  tastes 
good." 

The  white  Rabbit  tried  and  after  the  first  lick 
he  smiled  and  licked  more  vigorously.  Even  after 
his  paws  were  pure  white  again  he  continued  to  rub 
them  with  his  tongue. 

Then  the  Bunny  in  his  generous  way  invited, 
"If  you  like  it,  you  may  take  a  bite  of  my  chin." 

'Are  you  sure  you  don't  mind?"  Rabbit  asked 
curiously. 

"Not  at  all.     I'll  soon  be  gone  anyway." 

For  the  rest  of  the  night  these  two  played  to- 
gether. Rabbit  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
take  a  fresh  taste  of  the  Chocolate  Bunny. 

The  next  morning  the  playroom  looked  just  as 
before.'  Only  Chocolate  Bunny  had  grown  much 
thinner.  \Mien  Mother  saw  Bunny,  she  scolded 
Nursie  severely  for  letting  Junior  eat  so  much. 
Nursie  protested  and  lookecl  mystified.  Neither 
understood  how  the  baby  survived.  Junior  never 
knew  the  reason  for  the  extra  dose  of  Castor  Oil. 
The  whole  adventure  remained  a  secret,  and  simply 
because  no  one  noticed  the  brownish  cast  of  the 
white  Rabbit's  whiskers,  nor  the  sweet  smell  of  his 
little  white  paws. 
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LENT  AND  THE  CO-OP. 

Pauline  Gibson  '30. 

Mary  Jane  is  distracted!  Simply  worried  to 
death.  Anna  stands  behind  the  Co-op  counter  with 
wrinkled  brow  and  drooping  shoulders.  The 
Candy  Man  scratches  a  puzzled  head  over  the  in- 
excusably tiny  order  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  shop. 
The  Co-op  door  stands  open  hour  after  hour.  A 
few  stragglers  wander  in,  buy  a  sandwich  or  two, 
demand  the  broken  pretzels,  and  wander  on.  What 
has  happened?     P.  C.  W.  is  keeping  Lent. 

After  shop  hours  when  the  upper  classmen  are 
sleeping  and  the  Freshmen  studying  the  Co-op  is 
dark  and  deserted.  The  money  box — on  its  next- 
to-the  top  shelf  whispers  forlornly  to  the  nearest 
Sophomore  pennant. 

"Br-r-r.  Pve  been  so  cold  all  day !  Not  even 
enough  pennies  to  cover  my  back." 

The  pennant  rustles  sympathetically.  "I  don't 
wonder.  As  long  as  Pve  been  here.  I  can't  re- 
member when  you've  been  so  poorly  treated. 
What's  happened  to  this  place?" 

The  tinsel  on  the  next  shelf  puts  in  a  word. 
"Pve  been  watching  the  candy-boxes  today  and — 
could  you  believe  it — not  a  single  Chicken  Dinner 
has  disappeared  since  eig'ht-thirty.  Something 
awful  must  have  happened!" 

"Listen  to  me,"  the  encyclopedia  is  speaking 
from  the  book  rack.  "I  can  tell  you  what's  hap- 
pened.    P.  C.  W.  is  keeping  Lent." 

Mary  Jane  has  an  idea.  She  gathers  her  staff 
into  confab.  Like  the  knitting  ladies — chatter, 
chatter,  chatter.  Anna  smiles  again  and  cracks  a 
joke.  The  problem  is  solved!  RAISINS!  P.  C. 
W.  is  still  keeping  Lent. 


OPTOMIST  RABBIT 

Philemon  Flop-ear  was  a  pink-eyed  rabbit 
(His  principal  defect  was  a  lack  of  tail) 

He  who  brings  baskets  left  him  one  from  habit — 
Glossy  glint  Easter  eggs  and  grass  rather  pale. 

Philemon  said  he  didn't  enjoy  green  paper 

Cool  purple  eggs  made  him  feel  rather  ill — 
'But',  he  exclaimed  with  a  rabbitesque  caper 
I  can  doubtless  eat  the  madam's 
Yellow  Daffodil.' 


DAFFODIL    WHISPERS 

Mary  King  '30.  7 
It  was  Eastern  morn,  and  Sophronisba,  our 
Maltese  cat,  was  walking  in  the  garden.  She 
was  out  for  news.  Her  furry  back  arched  grace- 
fuUv.  Her  bushy  tail  scorned  the  ground  and 
assumed  a  questioning  attitude.  She  snooped 
among  the  tulip  beds  with  her  fastidious  fore-paw. 
But  soon  her  inquisitive  ears  twitched  as  she  heard 
whispers  from  the  daffodil  bed.  Sophronisba  pat- 
tered along  the  gravel  w'alk  and  squatted  next  to 
Daffodil. 

"Happy  Easter,  Lily!"  courtsied  Daffodil. 

"The  same  to  you  Daffodil!"  nodded  Lily. 

Daffodil  shook  her  dewy  skirts  and  cast  a  yellow 
eye  skywards. 

"Look  at  the  sun,  Lily.  You  know  the  old  say- 
ing: 'Sunshine  on  Easter,  fair  weather  till  WTiit- 
sunday'." 

Lilv  took  Daffodil's  word  for  this  and  didn't  lift 
her  head.  She  was  watching  her  mistress  walk 
down  the  path. 

"S-sh,  Daffodil.    Here  comes  Mrs.  Ross." 

Saphronisba  scampered  up  to  her  mistress  and 
pawed  for  attention.  She  watched  her  hide  colored 
eggs  under  Daffodil'es  yellow  skirts.  Then  she 
scurried  back  to  hear  what  Daffodil  had  to  say 
about  this. 

"The  children  will  soon  be  out  to  look  for  these 
eggs.  They'll  push  me  aside  and  bump  mv  head — 
almost  kill  me — just  to  find  a  dyed  egg.  Lovelv 
custom,  isn't  it  Lily?" 

Lily  remained  unruffled. 

"Really,  Lily !  you  don't  know  what  a  narrow 
escape  you  had  this  morning.  Pucker  Face,  the 
maid,  had  your  pretty  green  neck  between  her 
shears — just  ready  to  cut  you  down  like  a  common 
weed,  when  Mrs.  Ross  called  from  her  upstairs 
window.    I  don't  see  how  you  slept  through  it  all." 

Sophronisba  purred  to  herself.  Maybe  Daffodil 
would  be  cut  down  for  tea.  She  never  stopped 
talking. 

''Look,  Daffodil !  There  goes  Pucker  Face  to 
Church.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  outlandish 
hat !  I  wonder  if  she  believes  that  old  saying  that 
a  new  hat  for  Easter  ensures  good-fortune  in  love 
affairs  during  the  year.     Ha !  Ha !  swayed  Lily. 

"Heh!  He!  He!"  from  Daffodil.  "She'll  never 
capture  the  ice-man  with  that  hat.    And  her  shoes 
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squeek.     Wouldn't  vou  like  to  hear  her  creak  up 
the  middle  aisle?     Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

Sophronisba  snoozed.  She  was  awakened  by 
Daffodil's  whispering. 

"Yes,  Lily !  They're  all  back  from  church.  Bet- 
ter watch  your  skirts.  Here  come  those  little  brats 
to  hunt  for  colored  eggs." 

Daffodil  was  forced  to  silence  while  the  children 
bumped  against  her. 

"I'm  glad  that's  over,"  she  resumed  when  the 
children  ran  off  carrying  colored  eggs  in  their  hats. 
"We'll  have  a  little  rest  now. 

Sophronisba  chuckled.  Poor  Lily !  It  was  hard 
having  to  listen  to  Daffodil's  complaints. 

"Daffodil !  Here  comes  Pucker  Face  with  her 
shears.  O,  dear  me!  She  probably  wants  me  to 
sit  in  the  blue  pewter  bowl.  They'll  be  having 
visitors  to  tea." 

''No !  Lily !  Daffodils  look  better  in  blue.  Pucker 
Face  is  coming  for  me.    Good-bye,  Lily !" 

Sophronisba  stretched — and — yawned — and  pad- 
ed  up  the  gravel  walk  for  tea  indoors.  Easter  teas 
were  lovely  affairs.  New  gowns  New  hats.  Prettv 
flowers.    Sophronisba  was  out  for  news. 


E-D-I-T-O-R.I-A-L 

Probably  students  as  well  as  places  and  institu- 
tions l^ecome  in  some  instances  steeped  in  tradi- 
tion, adverse  to  change,  and  rather  mulish  on  the 
whole.  This  is  the  regrettable  result  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  sojourn  in  the  educational  realm. 
We  get  "used"  to  thing;,  we  .^xquire  a  habitual  at- 
tachment to  certain  forni'  and  customs.  For  one 
thing,  we  object  to  haviig  an  "Easter"  vacation 
which  does  not  embrace  Easter.  The  term  "spring" 
cal^not  quite  console  us ;  we  are  indubitably  pre- 
judiced in  fax'or  of  the  ancient  calendar  division 
res]5ecting  this  particulai    holiday  period. 

\\'i'  might  have  raised  our  voices  sooner,  but 
trr.th  to  tell,  no  one — no  one  who  is  a  student — 
ever  knows  when  Easter  is  due  until  she  is  almost 
upon  our  toes.  And  nov,-  we  are  grieved  and  sur- 
prised to  Hnd  that  this  sainted  day  is  not  the  pivot 
of  o'.ir  vacational  program.  We  do  not  quite  re- 
member whether  or  not  we  were  visited  with  a 
fimilar  discrepancy  last  }ear,  or  the  year  before. 
But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  usual  thing,  that 
in  the  good  old  days  things  were  not  thus.  Or  if 
they  were — ill  possibility !  it  was  quite  wrong.  Not 
even  the  consolatory  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that 
'rt'e  may  obtain  dismissal  on  good  Friday  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  service  will  calm  us.  There 
are  always  a  few  irrational  souls  who  insist  upon 
preferring  college  to  c'unch.  .  .  . 

Not  qujte  able  to  expl.-LUi,  nevertheless,  we  know, 
instinctively,  (mark,  ye  psychologists,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  collegiate  instinct)  that  this  vaca- 
tion should  envelope  Easter.  The  very  day  itself 
has  lost  some  of  its  sig!iificance.  This  strange 
isolation  is  about  to  lower  it  to  the  lesser  occasions 
— the  rank  of  Thanksgiving,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  the  Fourth  of  July.    We  are  grieved' 
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""^  C  C,^0^.£j?i  6<2^Qi>^:^3^  iS^:i^e>^,£3?i  iS"-Cs^<».-^55  Cvii^J 

,j       Wise  and  Otherwise       k 

^C5^=^3  iSi:?^o''<5-3  ijc^csi^^f^^a  <;^5=^o~"^5T;3  e^J^^w^i? 

An  Italian,  having  applied  for  American  citizen- 
r-hip,  was  being'  examined  in  the  naturalization 
court : 

Who  is  president  of  the  United  States?" 

"Mr.  Coolidge." 

■'Who  is  Vice-President?" 

"Mr.  Daw." 

"Could  vou  be  president?" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Mister,  you  'scusa  me,  please ;  I  vera  busy.  I 
worka  da  truck." — Progressive  Grocer. 


Definition  of  a  lover:  Somnambulist  who  knows 
he  is  wlalking  in  his  sleep,  but  who  insists  on  fall- 
ing downstairs  anywav. 

Dartmouth    lack  o'  Lantern. 
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Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


An  Author  attended  the  first  performance  of  his 
new  play.     It  was  not  a  success. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  act  a  lady  seated  immed- 
iately behind  the  unhappy  playwright  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and,  placing  something  in  his 
hand,  remarked :  "1  recognized  you  when  you 
came  in  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  your  hair.  You  mav 
have  it  back  !"— O.  U. 


"Papa,   what  do   vou   call  a  man  who   drives  a 
ir?" 
It  depends  how  close  he  comes  to  me." 

— Okla.   Whirlwind. 


"This  is  genteel  restaurant." 

"Yes,  even  the  buttermilk  is  cultured." 

Magwaump. 
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Dr.  Slossom  declares  life  appeared  1,000,000,000 
years  ago  in  a  Chautauqua  lecture. 

— Buffalo  Courier-Express. 


"What  is  wind,  Karl?" 

"Wind,  Teacher,  is  air  in  a  hurry." 

Lustige  Kolner  Zeitung. 


Ike — "What's  the  Millennium?" 

Mike — "That's  the  time  that's  coming  when  auto 
operators  can  sit  in  the  rear  seat  and  watch  the 
hack  seat  drivers  taking  a  test." — Allston  Recorder. 


"Do  you  know  that  song  Valencia?" 
"Valencia  what?" 

Valencia  five  dollars  would  ya  pav  me  back?" 

— ^Hearsay. 


"Do  I  need  a  hair  cut?" 

"Oh,  that's  it.     I  thought  you  had  a  fur  cap  on. 

Wisconsin   Octopus. 


Prof  (to  puzzled  ?tudent)  :     "\Miat  is  the  matter, 
don't  you  know  the  question?" 

''Veah,  but  I  don't  know  the  answer." 

— Washington   Dirge. 


SKadyside  Cream 

Is  guaranteed  to  whip  and  to  try  it  phone 
Hiland  4800 


(5^ 

Sliadyside  Milk  Co, 

"Finest  Dairy  Products" 


Telephone  Hiland,   5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

.6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 


-^'     ^^^^J^ 


CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices  Unequalled 


Telefhone  Hiland.  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  Shop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


1 06   Shady   Avenue 


Pittsburgh 
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'She  was  a  careless  girl  to  put  the  subscriber  on  the 
wrong  number.  Being  in  a  hurrv,  the  subscriber  prompt!}- 
asi;ed  for  a  box  for  two. 

"But  we  don't  have  boxes  for  two,"  said  a  startled  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"Why,  isn't  this  the  theatre?"  he  inquired. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,   "this  is  's,  the  undertaker." 

— Medical  Pickwick. 


Sox:      'Where  are  you  off  to,  Edf" 

Ed:  'I'm  goin'  to  see  the  doctor.  I  don't  like  the  look 
of  mv  wife." 

Sox:  "I'll  come  wi'  ve — I  don't  think  much  of  the 
look   of   mine,   either." 


A  prominent  dentist  announces  that  the  Eskimos  enjoy 
pain.     Dentists  have  that  idea  about  practically  everybody. 
— New  York    Herald   Tribune. 


"Why  so  melancholy,  old  man?" 
"Miss  Brown  rejected  me  last  night." 
"Well,  brace  up,  there  are  others." 

"Yes,    of    course,    but    somehow    I    can't    help    feeling 
sorry  for  the  poor  girl."  — Drexel. 


Call  Montrose   1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

S.   Negley  Ave.    and   P.    R.    R. 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    54  Diamond   Market 

Telefhone  Atlantic  3949 


m^^^ 


Watch  for  the  next  issue  of  THE  ARROW 
— Senior — Sophmore ! 


It's  gioing,  to  be  a 


Wise  cNumber 


Editor Margaret  Jones,  '28 

Managing  Editor Mary  King,  '30 


HiLAND   6900 

T elefhone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 
Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

AN  S  MAN  N'S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East    Liberty 


Telefhone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 
Wholesale  Fruit  ahd  Vegetables 

204    First    Avenue  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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Joseph  Horne  Co. 


NNO  UNCING  the  recent  opening  of  Home's  New 
Shoe  Salon — considered  the  finest  in  America  in  the 
matters  of  Appointments,  Service  and  Shoes! 

And  suggesting  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  you  will 
enjoy  choosing  your  Easter  footwear  here.  .  .  .  The 
Salon's  first  appeal  is  undoubtedly  aesthetic.  It  looks 
more  like  a  drawing  room  than  a  shoe  departm^ent, 
with  its  hospitable  groups  of  beautifully  upholstered 
chairs  and  its  lake-blue  rug  blending  in  a  color 
harmony  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  you.  Then,  if 
you're  interested  in  fashion,  you'll  appreciate  the 
displays  of  related  accessories  in  the  cases.  And  you'll 
enjoy  the  dancing  slipper  room,  with  its  minute 
dancing  floor,  and  the  boudoir  slipper  room  with  its 
fascinating  wears. 

Most  of  all  you'll  be  attracted  by  the  shoes  them- 
selves. There's  a  selection  at  $10.00,  particularly, 
which  will  appeal  to  most  school  girls,  for  there's 
hardly  a  pair  among  them  that's  not  distinguished 
by  some  clever  little  touch,  or  other  .  .  .  a  touch  which 
marks  them  as  coming  from 

G^merica's  Finest  Shoe  Salon 


A      Truly     Metropolitan     Store 


'Sf.^t^^t^t- 
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ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Feted  and  fondled  for  nine  glorious  days  and 
intoxicated — yea,  intoxicated — by  the  sheer  joy  of 
li\ing  through  that  allotted  time,  the  P.  C.  \'V. 
legion,  with  crests  somewhat  fallen  and  only  state 
memories  of  bunnies  dancing  through  its  collective 
head,  has  returned  to  sprnig  quarters.  College 
opened,  and  the  appointed  day  brought  mile-a- 
minute  taxis  puffing  and  wheezing  up  the  hill  from  ■ 
East  Liberty  to  deposit  its  load  of  bags  and  brand 
new  spring  coats  upon  the  bright  and  windy  porch. 
Classes  commenced,  with  the  more  humorous  pro- 
fessors laughing  at  their  skeptical  charge  up  their 
Jinscrutable  sleeves.  Final  exams  in  only  seven 
weeks!  And  Spring  Fever?  Man,  you  might 
think  it  WAS  spring. 

Returning  to  a  dormitory  room  the  night  before 
college  opens  after  spring  vacation  gives  one  a 
distinct  feeling  of  nostalgia,  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  man  who  "treads  alone  some  banquet-hall  desert- 
ed." The  remnants  of  a  hurried  departure  lie 
scattered  about,  a  few  test  papers  stick  from  an 
unattractive  book-shelf  like  dead  leaves  of  the  past 
autumn  caught  in  a  crevice  and  sad  memory  casts 
a  pale  and  melancholy  light  over  the  days  that  are 
no  more. 

Looking  at  it  by  and  large,  with  eye  to  accurate 
perspective  and  proportion,  not  judging  its  faults 
but  weighing  its  merits, — the  past  week  at  P.  C. 
W.  has  been  comparatively  slow, — slow  that  is,  in 
so  far  as  there  has  been  very  little  doing.  Now, 
what  we  mean  is  this :  it  has  been  the  week  after 
vacation,  there  has  been  only  the  pursuit  of  things 
of  the  intellectual  by  a  few  in  a  hot  and  fast  man- 
ner. But  there  has  been  no  big  basketball  game, 
no  Prom  or  tea  dance,  no  fire  in  the  Lab.  at  which 
]we  might  point  our  prideful  finger  and  exclaim, 
"THIS  is  THE  event  of  the  week."  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  typical  of  a  great  many  others. 

Bantering  such  quips  as  "Shiver  my  timbers" 
and  "Strike"  jnmctuated  by  the  resounding  slaps 
on  the  ball  and  shouts  of  "Run"  the  athletic  classes 
of  P.  C.  W.  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Baseball 
season.  And  regardless  of  the  acrimonious  and 
.dialetic  debate  as  to  whether  March  came  in  as  a 
lion  or  a  lamb,  with  resnect  to  its  prescient  fore- 
cast, there  is  little  doubt  now  that  the  hounds  of 
s)iring  are  barking  loud  and  the  weather  man  is 
on  rising  ground, — for  April  greeted  us  with  a  last 
snow  of  winter.  And  now  the  first  call  has  been 
issued,  for  the  Baseball  candidates  practice  has 
gotten  under  way — and  not  even  the  song  of  the 
first  timid  robin  denotes  the  coming  of  spring 
more  srweetly  to  the  ear  than  the  "Plop"  of  the 
catcher's  mitt  or  the  crack  of  a  bat  'gainst  a  ball. 
All  hail  the  National  Pastime,  and  the  warm  after- 
noons at  P.  C.  W.  Field. 


A  Fragmentarily  Tragic  Attempt  to  REBEL— 

Such  a  small  little  moon  in  the  sky  tonight! 

A  small  little  moon  with  a  pale  little  light, 

A  wise  little  moon  at  a  dizzying  height — 

I've   completely    forgotten    all    the    things    that    I 

might — 
The  things  that  I  might — that  I  might 

It  must  be  the  Spring, 

That  warm  quiet  thing 

(Oh   drat   the  rhyme ! 

I   didn't  mean  it  that  time) 

That  soft  hand 

That  comes  in  and  pushes 

All  my  thoughts  to  one  side 

And  then  laughs 

Quietly 

And  the  gray  mist  that  drifts 

Liquidly  with  fragrance 

Like  blue  gray  smoke 

Oh  no! Not  that mist 

Street  lamps  are  brighter  than  the  moon 

Because  they're  nearer 
Street  lamps  are   (Where's  a  word  to  rhyme  with 
moon  ? — ) 

One  two  three — clearer 

And  as  for  this  knife 

It  doesn't  go  in  that  drawer 

It  goes  in  the 

Little  drawer — 

No,  it  goes.  .  .it  goes 

There  it  is ! 
Little  kitten 

You  are  sweet 
\\  hen  you  purr 

Against  my  feet ! 

I  hate  cats ! 

Besides,  you  can't  end  a  poem 

With  feet.  .  . 

But  a  poem's 

All  feet 

It  MUST  be  the  SPRING.  . 

Spring  rhymes  with  sing 
Hearts  sing  in  the  spring- 
Not  mine  this  spring! 
IT  MUST  BE  THE  SPRING ! 

Oh  drat  this  silly  month 

(Tvdce  I've  used  that  word!) 

This  month  with  its  soft  sighs 

And  quiet  over-turnings 

And  whispered  things 

And  things  withheld 

And  things  half  promised.  .  .and  forgotten.  .  . 
I'll  go  and  wash  my  hair 
Indeed  I  will,  so  there! 

Helen  Gordon  '28. 
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It  is  a  well  established  fact  tliat  whether  proved 
by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  ratified  by  visual 
experience,  there  is  one  characteristic  in  the  life 
of  every  individual  which  you  simply  cannot  get 
,away  from.  It  is  with  you  to  stay,  an  ever  con- 
stant and  true  form  in  your  physical  make-up. 
True,  it  can  be  modified  for  better  or  for  worse, 
but  the  only  handicap  is  that  we  do  not  think  about 
it  enough,  and  do  not  realize  the  really  great 
sphere  and  power  it  holds  over  us.  And  what  is 
this  power  so  faithful  to  one's  being?    'Tis  posture. 

A  survey  was  recently  made  by  the  watchful 
eyes  of  several  students  who  attempted  to  select 
from  among  the  student  body  those  girls  who  in 
their  opinion,  had  the  exceptional  combination  of 
fine  posture,  carriage,  and  appearance.  This  sur- 
vey formed  but  a  rough  estimate,  yet  the  "survey- 
ors'" especially  were  astonished  at  the  real  difficulty 
in  finding  girls  filling  the  above  conditions.  This 
should  make  us  think — and  then  act. 

The  list  of  girls  below  comprise  Seniors  and 
Sophomores,  since  this  is  their  edition  of  the 
Arrow ;  but  Jimiors  and  Freshmen  straighten  up, 
your  turn  is  coming  next.  The  following  girls 
have  been  considered  as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  survey : 

SENIORS — Katherine,  Craig,  Esther  Stayman, 
Virginia  Ray  and  Mina  Teichart. 

SOPHOMORES— Louise  Vallowe  and  Helen 
Ensminger. 

These  girls  will  have  to  keep  straight  the  rest 
of  the  year  now. 

There  are  67  Seniors.  What's  wrong  with  the 
other  63? 

There  are  86  Sophomores.  What's  wrong  with 
the  other  84? 


TIME 

Time  makes  a  pathway  down  the  years 

Swept  clean  by  an  old  woman 

Called   Forgetfulness ; 

Sometimes  she  leaves  the  charred  remnants 

Of  a  fire  that  Love  kindled 

And  left  smouldering; 

Sometimes  she  sweeps  the  blackened  ashes 

Into  a  secret  chamber, 

Double-barred  by  Pride ; 

There  is  a  toll-gate  near  the  end — 

Old  age  keeps  guard,  and  naught 

But  memories  pass. 

Doris  Bushnell  '30. 


"Has  my  boy,"  wrote  a  proud  'larent,  "a  natural 
bent  in  any  one  direction!'" 

"He  does,"  replied  the  headmaster.  "He  gives 
everv  indication  of  beino;  a  captain  of  industry 
some  day.  He  gets  all  the  other  boys  to  do  his 
work  for  him." 


Old  Gentleman — "What  is  the  child  crying  for?" 
Big  Brother — "He  wants  his  own  way." 
"Well,  if  it's  his,  whv  don't  vou  give  it  to  him?" 


SEE    YOU    AT 

Caedylaed  Tea  Room 

GEO.  W.  BOL.\NIS 

6214  PENN  AVENUE 

Candy,  Pastry,  Luncheon 

Refreshments,    The    Student's    Popular   Rendezvous 
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The  Student  body  extends  its  deepest  sympathy 
to  Miss  Marks  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Rev.  S. 
F.  Marks.  He  has  long  Iseen  a  friend  of  the  col- 
lege, and  interested  in  its  welfare. 


CRAFTSMAN  OF  DREAMS 

Gossamer,  gossamer 

Woof  on  web, 

Craftsman  of  dreams  am  I ! 

Thread  of  a  rainbow 

Song  of  a  starling 

Spring  wind  passing  by 

All  of  earth's  beauty 

All  of  life's  pain 

Gathered  into  a  gleam 

Shadow  or  laughter 

Silence  or  singing 

These  have   I    wrought   in   a   dream. 

Gossamer,  gossamer 

Woof  on  web 

Craftsinan  of  dreams  am  I ! 

Sara  Johnson  '30. 


E-D-I-T-O-R-I-A-L 


Now  we  are  certain  of  the  arrival  of  Spring, 
since  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  elections 
for  1928-1829.  It  seems  inopportune  that  these 
two  important  events  come  so  close  together — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  time — for  one  of  the 
two  inevitably  must  suffer.  Which  shall  it  be — 
Spring  or  elections  ?  Time  will  tell,  but  a  word 
to  the  wise  and  faithful  should  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  question.  The  following  was  heard 
the  other  day:  "Student  Government?  Oh,  no. 
I  won't  go  today.  I'd  rather  take  a  walk  on  a 
gorgeous  spring  day  like  this.  Of  course,  I  want 
(so  and  so)  to  get  elected,  but  she'll  get  it  with- 
out my  vote."  Granted  that  if  So-and-So  is  the 
best  girl  for  the  office  P.  C.  W^.  will  elect  her, 
but  nevertheless  she  should  be  elected  with  the 
entire  student  body  backing  her. 

Seniors  should  feel  honored  in  having  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  part  in  the  elections  for  the  coming 
year.  Even  of  greater  importance  should  be  the 
interest  of  the  Juniors  in  the  elections,  for  from 
their  ranks  are  the  highest  officers  to  be  chosen. 
Indeed,  of  no  less  importance  should  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  for  they 
also  have  important  positions  to  fill,  and  more 
than  that  they  compose  more  than  one-half  of  the 
student    body. 

May  we  not  inake  it  our  duty  to  attend  Stu- 
de.tit  Government  and  Y.  W.  Meetings  from  now 
on  ?  We  want  no  loose  links  in  our  Student  Gov- 
ernment chain,  and  as  individual  links  let  us  each 
one  perform  our  sinall  but  important  part  in  the 
chain.  

THERE'S  MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR 

Again  the  family's  curiosity  has  been  aroused — 
why  has  Mary  taken  such  a  sudden  interest  in  the 
piano  ?  Father  begins  to  quake  when  he  considers 
the  prospects  of  again  having  to  pay  for  music  les- 
sons if  his  daughter's  interest  in  music  continues. 
Mother  wonders  if  some  day  her  darling  will  not 
after  all  become  a  great  concert  artist.  Younger 
sister  is  delighted  to  hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
piano  being  played  by  someone  else  except  herself 
— for  when  Mary  is  playing  she  may  be  relieved 
from  tlwse  abominable  scales. 

But  then — after  all — v/hat's  behind  it  all — merely 
this :  The  song  books  have  arrived  and  are  at  last 
a  reality  and  a  big  success.  Surely  this  explains' 
the  mad  rush  to  the  piano.  We  are  taken  back 
over  our  years  of  college  life,  when  we  renew  our 
acqtiaintanceship  with  the  contest  songs,  campaign 
and  other  college  songs. 

Three  cheers  for  the  song  book  committee.  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  musicians ! 
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THE  SENIOR  CLASS  PLAY 

The  Prom  is  a  memory,  Spring  vacation  is  over, 
and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  first  symptoms 
of  our  annual  attack  of  Spring  fever.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  deeply  we  succumb  there  is  one  event  we 
are  looking  forward  to, — the  veriest  mention  of 
which  gives  us  a  big  thrill.  The  Senior  Class 
Play ! ! 

Of  cour?e  you  are  going  to  come — we  know  you 
wouldn't  miss  it — but  please  don't  be  selfish  about 
it :  tell  your  friends,  and  more  than  that,  sell  them 
tickets.  The  Seniors  are  the  official  ticket-sellers, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  are  so  many  people  you  know 
who  would  like  to  come,  and  whom  the  Seniors 
can't  possibly  reach.  Won't  you  tell  us  about 
an^-  prospects? 

The  nights  are  Wednesday  and  Thursday  June 
6th  and  7th,  and  the  prices  $1.25  (reserved  seats) 
and  $1.00. 

Most  of  all — Be  Enthusiastic ! !  Can't  vou 
imagine  it — Commencement  Time — A  June  Night 
— A  Barry  Plav — Beautiful  Music — and  countless 
lovely  girls  in  the  audience  ?  There — you  have  the 
spirit.    Now — get  busy  ! ! 


GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

A\'e  are  all  looking  forward  to  ovu'  Concert  with 
Tech,  April  13th.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel 
and  dancing  will  follow  the  concert.  We  are  hop- 
ing it  will  be  as  successful  as  our  last  "Home 
Concert."  Tickets  may  be  had  from  Mary  De 
Motte  or  any  member  of  the  Glee  Club  for  50c. 
Remember  the   date,   April    13th. 

The  date  for  the  annual  radio  concert  given  b}" 
our  own  Glee  Club  has  been  set  for  Thursday 
night,  .\pril  26th.  We  expect  all  P.  C."W  to  listen 
in  at  7  o'clock  on  Station  KDKA. 


The  A.  A.  L'.  W.  will  entertain  the  Juniors  from 
all  the  High  Schools  of  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  at 
P.  C.  ^\'.  on  April  14th.  The  faculty  and  students 
of  P.  C.  \\  .  will  entertain  as  usual. 


A  Reasonable  Question 


Teacher — "Now  how  old  would  a  person  be  who 
was  born  in  1890      ?" 

Bright    Pupil — "Man    or   woman." 
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Phone  Hiland  9640 

CHENNEY 

•     "Look  Your  Best" 

HAIR  SHOPPE  AND  BEAUTY  PARLOR 

Pretty  Permanents,   Chic  Hair  Cuts,  Pretty  Modes 
in  Covabobs,  etc. 

258  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  AT  ALDER 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.         Finest  Parking  in  the  City 


GIRLS !   Have  you  seen    the    snappiest    and    most 

modern  collection  of  dresses  that  are 

Not  JUST 
Dresses 

But 

DRESSES 

of  "unusual 
beauty" 

with     "that 

something 

different"  and 

"graceful     in 

every   line?" 

GRACE'S         231    Oliver   Avenue 


P.    -S. — Our    New    Hand    Painted    Sport    Silks    are 
Very  Smart. 
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"Did  you  have  a  liberal  education?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Dad  spent  a  lot."— M.  I.  T.  Voo  Doo. 


HONORARY  BASKETBALL  GAME 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  would  happen  if  Peg 
Port  and  Evelyn  Newton  didn't  play  forward  to- 
gether.-' If  Swen.son  and  Ehrl  were  separated  at 
center.  Thompson  and  White  at  guard?  You 
did?  Well,  so  did  we — until  Thursday  night. 
March  22nd.  After  spending  an  hour  in  the  gym 
watching  the  Purple  jjlay  the  White,  we  no  longer 
wondered.     We  knew  what  would  happen. 

Peg  Port  did  not  play  with  Evelyn  Newton  nor 
Swenson  with  Ehrl,  nor  Stentz  with  De  Motte,  nor 
Thompson  with  White — in  fact  all  of  our  favorite 
combinations  were  broken  up — and  what  happen- 
ed? We  saw  a  wonderful  basketball  game,  which 
just  goes  to  show  that  vre  have  some  real  basket- 
ball players.  How  did  all  this  happen  ?  .  The 
Athletic  Board  chose  two  honorary  basketball 
teams,  the  Purple  and  White  respectively.  They 
placed  on  these  teains  the  girls  whom  they  con- 
sidered,the  outstanding  basketball  players  at  P.  C. 
W.  The  teams  were  matched  as  evenly  as  possible, 
as  the  final  score  indicated.  For  the  Purple  beat 
the  W.hite,  27-26,  but  only  after  a  long  hard 
struggle. 

More  about  the  game.  The  Whites  led  the 
scoring  the  entire  time  until  the  last  few  minutes 
of  play,  when  Gustafson  was  forced  out  of  the 
play  because  of  a  sprained  ankle.  The  play  was 
exceedingly  fast  and  too  close  for  comfort,  as  even 
the  audience  can  testify.  Miss  Joyce  of  Peabody. 
refereed,  and  she  had  her  hands  full.  An  unusual 
number  of  fouls  were  called,  due  mostly  to  the 
limited   playing  space. 

Which  reminds  us — when  will  the  gods  be  kind 
enough  to  send  us  a  new  gym?  At  present,  neither 
the  players  nor  the  spectators  can  be  comfortable. 
The  play  is  slowed  up  considerably  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  time  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds, 
it's  a  ten  to  one  chance  that  you  won't  be  able  to 
find  it  for  ten  minutes.  The  spectators  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  fallen  upon — not  even  the 
Faculty  are  safe.  We  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  played  our  honorary  game  on 
the  Pitt  floor? 

In  conclusion,  we  might  try  to  name  the  six 
most  outstanding  players^ — but  we  won't.  It  would 
be  too  difficult  a  task.  We  might  say  that  of  all 
the  stars  on  Thursday  night,  we  thought  Port  and 
White  shone  brightest  for  the  Purple,  and  Newton 
and  Gustafson  for  the  White.  It  doesn't  really 
matter,  because  they  were  all  good,  and  as  Miss 
Joyce  was  heard  to  exclaim — "What  a  game, what 
a  game !" 

PURPLE:  Port  (c),  McKibben,  Stentz,  Ehrl, 
White,  Marshall,  Floyd,  Adams. 

WHITE:  Newton  (c),  Bartberger.  Swenson, 
De  Motte,  Gustafson,  Thompson,  Wooldridge, 
Bushnell. 
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ALUMNAE  COUNCIL  1928 

The  Fourth  Annual  Alumnae  Council  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  met  at  the  Col- 
lege on  Friday,  March  16th  and  Saturday,  March 
17th.     There  were  71  delegates  this  year. 

Mrs.  Charles  Searing.  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  presided  at  the  meetings.  Following 
an  address  of  welcome  from  Miss  Coolidge,  repre- 
senting the  College  and  Miss  Fitz-Randolph  from 
the  Faculty,  the  delegates  attended  the  Student 
Government  Meeting  where  Mary  Crawford  con- 
ducted the  meeting. 

Reports  were  given  by  Dorothy  Floyd  on  the 
Detroit  Conference,  \'irginia  Ray  on  the  Lincoln, 
Neljraska,  Conference,  Miss  (joodell  on  the  Music 
Department,  Dr.  Doxsee  on  the  English  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Kinder  on  the  Study  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teachers. 

The  Council  guests  were  entertained  at  Miss 
Coolidge's  home  for  lunclieon.  I'^ollowing  the  busi- 
ness session  of  the  afternoon,  the  faculty  had  a  tea. 
Friday  night  the  delegates  were  guests  at  the  play, 
the  "Adventurer." 

The  Alumnae  wish  to  thank  the  faculty  and 
the  students  for  their  cooperation  in  making  the 
Council    a    success. 


COMMITTEE   OF  CLASSES   HOLDING 
REUNIONS  THIS  YEAR 

Chairman — Mrs.    Hobart   Means    '23 

1927— 

1923— Mrs.   Howard  M.  Schmeltz,  Jr. 

1918— Mrs.    I.    Paul    Jordan 

1913— Mrs.    H.    F.    Baumann 

1908— Mrs.   Hugh   K.    Mc|unkin 

1903— Mrs.   John    Jrwni 

1898 — Miss  Alice  Davidson 

1893— 

1888— 

1883 — Miss  Cicorgina  C.  Negley 

1878— 

1873— 

Friday,  April  0,  in  Alunmae  office  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  Classes  bavins:  reunions. 


DECADE  VI  BRIDGE 

The  Decade  VI  Benefit  Bridge  was  held  in  the 
chapel.  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth.  There 
were  thirty-nine  tables  sold  and  "forty  dollars  was 
made  from  candy,  making  the  total  receipts  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents    ($181. 75 j. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Edwin  T'Treen  ((jladys 
Margaret  W^ilsonJ  '20  was  born  a  daughter  Jan- 
uary 16,  1928. 

Mrs.  Reed  Latimer  (Frances  Ludwick )  '21 
and  her  baby  are  spending  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Shane  (Stella 
Wagenfehr)  '24  on  Friday,  March  2i.  1928.  a 
daughter, 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  '25  is  to  be  married  to 
\\'illiam  Bryce  McQuiston  on  April  10th  in  the 
Ste\-enson  home.  Rachel  Stevenson  '27  is  to  be 
maid  of  honor  and  Harriett  Barker  '2i  bridesmaid. 

Alberta  Price  '26  is  engaged  to  Thomas  Singer 
Craig  of  Elmira,  New  York. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Martha  Sheers  '26  on 
the  death  of  her  brother,    [ames. 


''Everything  Good  to  Eat' 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


iBRAHMSsffi 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 


\]'e  cater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 


Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  deliver\-  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


We're     Fitted     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 


LUDEBUEHL  firSON 

PfNH  AtOFUMUTWm    |   TWO  STORE*    1     ^'OOD    NIAII    PBMN 
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CHAPEL  NOTES 

On  Wednesday  morning,  ^larch  21st,  Dr.  Dun- 
can, pastor  of  Emory  Methodist  Church,  gave  us 
a  very  interesting  talk  during  the  Chapel  service. 
Dr.  Duncan  used  as  his  subject  the  "Supremacy 
of  the  Soul,"  which  was  very  appropriate  as  a  Len- 
ten topic.  Dr.  Duncan  said  we  are  apt  to  become 
too  worldly — ^thinking  too  much  of  financial  and 
social  supremacy  and  not  enough  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  soul.  This  good  friend  of  the  College  is  al- 
ways appreciated  by  the  student  body  and  we  hope 
to  have  him  with  us  soon  again. 

On  Wednesday,  April  4th,  we  had  the  second  of 
our  pre-Easter  services,  when  Rev.  Van  Etten,  of 
Calvary  Ejiiscopal  church,  spoke  to  us.  Rev.  Van 
Etten  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Picture  Writing." 
He  said  we  are  all  picture  writers.  There  is  a  world 
which  we  can  see  and  one  which  we  cannot  see. 
Our  problem  is  to  bridge  these  two — this  may  best 
be  done  by  picture  writing.  There  are  two  symbols 
namely,  that  of  the  cloak,  and  that  of  the  cross. 
We  may  draw  the  cloak  around  us  and  live  seclud- 
ed lives,  protecting  ourselves  from  the  wrong-do- 
ers, or  we  may  identify  ourseh'es  with  the  wrong- 
doer. The  latter  means  pain  and  suffering — stoop- 
ing to  bear  the  burden  which  is  not  ours.  The 
Christian  picture  is  not  that  of  the  cloak,  but  that 
of  the  cross.  Jane  Edwards  sang  as  a  solo  '"There 
Is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away." 

The  Good  Friday  service  was  in  charge  of  Rev. 
McEwan,  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  our  directors.  Dr.  Mc- 
,Ewan  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  should  get  some- 
thing spiritual  from  the  observances  of  the  Easter 
season.  He  spoke  on  the  question  of  who  is  this 
Christ  who  was  crucified  and  arose  again.  The 
only  way  in  w'hich  we  may  know  Him  is  by  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  Him.  Dr.  ]\IcEwan  em- 
phasized the  divine  side  of  Jesus  more  than  His 
human  side.  .-Vmelia  Lockard  sang,  "A  Man  of 
Sorrows,"  by  Eville. 


FACULTY  NEWS 

Miss  Brownlee  went  to  Philadelphia  during  va- 
cation to  give  a  report  of  the  Alumnae  Council  to 
the  Philadelphia  P.  C.  W.  Club. 

Miss  Dysart  and  Miss  Flynn  spent  several 
day.s  with  Mrs.  Deuble  at  her  liome  in  Canton,  O. 

Miss  Shamburger  spent  her  vacation  at  Boston 
and  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  she  visi'ed  a 
friend  at  Smith  College. 

Mr.  Kinder  made  several  trips  to  nearby  High 
Schools  during  Spring  vacation. 

Miss  Coolidge  will  be  a  guest  at  the  dinner  given 
l)y  the  Pittsburgh  Sweet  Briar  College  Association 
on  Wednesday.  April  Uth,  in  honor  of  their  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Meta  Glass. 


THE  FRESHMEN  GET  FRESH 

Thur.sday  night  March  22  an  outsider  would  ha\e 
thought  that  New  York's  lower  east  side,  with  all 
of  its  most  desperate  characters  liad  been  brought 
to  P.  C.  W.  Wouldn't  he  be  surprised  to  know  that 
it  was  only  the  Freshman  class  "pulling"  a  bowery 
jiarty  ?  You  can  just  ask  them  whether  it  was  a 
success  or  not.  Berry  Hall  dining  room  was  con- 
verted into  a  cabaret  of  the  Greenwich  \'illage 
type  with  an  open  space  in  the  center  for  the  en- 
tertainmen.t. 

Ann  Ritenour,  a  la  Texas  Guinan,  announced 
the  cabaret  stunts  and  clever  they  were.  Jo  Cas- 
talldo  brought  us  some  of  the  favorite  songs  of  the 
New  York  cabarets  and  played  the  accompaniment 
for  other  numbers.  Anne  Bateman  and  Edith 
Beale  made  a  big  hit  with  their  clogging  and  the 
Chorus  from  Broadway  scored  heavily.  Three  bits 
of  soot  from  the  South,  Betty  Cruikshank,  La\'erta 
Dent  and  Betty  Trimble,  sang  "Baltimore."  These 
were  all  just  as  clever  as  could  be,  but  probably 
the  biggest  success  of  the  evening  was  the  Apache 
Dance  interpreted  by  La  Verta  Dent  and  Virginia 
Manon.  We  hadn't  realized  before  how  much  tal- 
ent the  Freshman  could  display. 

Miss  Coolidge.  Miss  Marks  and  Miss  Jewell  were 
the  guests  of  honor  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  were  Anne  Bateman,  general 
chairman ;  Mary  Stuart,  chairman  of  the  decora- 
tion committee ;  and  Sally  Cecil,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment   committee. 
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FRENCH  CLUB 

Miss  Blossom  Henry  nas  the  guest  and  speak- 
er at  the  Cercle  Francais  meeting  which  was  held 
at  Stony  Corners  on  April  the  4th.  Miss  Henry, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Pitt  faculty,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  in  French  on  the  subject  "Quel- 
ques  Enfants  de  la  Litterature  Francaise."  The 
Cabaret  will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  May  the  2nd 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  Blue  Room.  Members  do  not 
forget  the  date  and  be  ready  to  do  your  part. 


GLEE  CLUB 

Sunday  exening.  March  18th,  the  members  of 
the  Glee  Club  were  the  guests  of  the  Emory 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After  a  very  de- 
lightful tea  the  Glee  Club  assisted  Dr.  Duncan 
in  the  evening  service.  The  following  musical 
program  was  given : 

"O   Taste    and    See"    Marston-Lynes 

Miss  Jane   Edwards,  Soloist 

"Glorious    Forever"    Rachmaninoff 

"Consider  and   Hear   Me"   Pflueger 

Miss  Sara  Cecil  and  Miss  Amelia  Lockard,  So- 
loists 

Miss  Coolidge  went  with  the  Glee  Club  and 
gave  a  short  talk  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  sermon  by  Dr.  Duncan  on  "Relig- 
ion  and   College    Life"    was    most    interesting. 

A  Bridge  was  gi\en  in  Woodland  Hall  for  the 
Club  on  March  21st.  "Tuljby"  Stadtlander  sur- 
prised us  by  winning  first  prize. 


PHI  PI 

Phi  Pi  met  in  Stony  Corners.  Wednesday.  Ap- 
ril 11th.  at  2  o'clock.  Dr.  Doxsee  gave  a  most 
enjoyable  talk  on  Julian  and  his  influence  on 
English  Literature.  The  hostesses  were  Marga- 
ret  Post  and   Winifred   Hartman. 


HiLAND  6900 
Telephone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — -Hosiery — Gloves 
Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

AN  SM  AN  N'S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East    Liberty 


OMEGA  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 

Once  again  we  are  wondering  who  will  win  the 
Omega  short  story  contest.  The  contest  is  an 
annual  affair,  and  is  open  to  any  girl  who  is  not 
a  member  of  ( )mega.  As  the  club  sponsors  this 
contest  to  encourage  literary  activity  and  to  dis- 
cover hidden  talent,  we  are  Imping  that  lots  of 
stories  will  be  turned  in  and  especially  by  mem- 
bers  of  the   Freshman   class. 

The  manuscrij)ts  must  be  typewritten  and  hand- 
ed to  Catherine  Hartman  on  or  before  A])ril  21st 
The  stories  are  to  be  signed  with  a  number  taken 
from  the  bulletin  board.  A  sraled  envelope  c<in- 
ijaining  the  contestant's  nam;  and.  bearing  the 
same  numl,-er  as  the  manuscriit  is  handed  in  with 
it.  These  en^■elopes  will  be  opened  only  after 
the  judges  have  made  their  decision.  The  names 
of  the  winner  and  those  receiving  honorable  men- 
tion will  be  announced  on  Mo\ing  Up  Day. 

The  judges  this  year  are  Aliss  Croff,  Miss 
Shamburger  and  Dr.  Doxsee. 

The  reward  for  winning  the  contest  is  mem- 
bership  in  Omega  and  an  Omega  pin. 


Y.  -W.  NE-WS 


^^'e  were  \ery  pleased  to  hf:\  c  with  us  Miss  Tay- 
lor, Eaglesmere  Region  Secr.ctary,  the  week  before 
■\'acati<>n.  She  spoke  on  Tuesday  morning,  attend- 
ed the  Inter-Collegiate  banquet  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  came  to  our  cabinet  meeting  on  Thursday. 

The  advance  information  about  Eaglesmere  has 
come  out  and  it  is  time  to  be  thinking  about  going. 
It  is  from  June  12th  to  22nd  this  year  and  promises 
much  more  fun  and  interest  than  ever  before. 


I.  R.  C. 


1.  R.  C.  met  April  4th  at  Woodland  Hall.  A 
musical  program  was  presented.  HenYictta  Spels- 
berg  sang  and  was  accompanied  by  Edith  Grus- 
kin.  After  refreshmenrs  Vicre  served.  \'irginia 
S;a\"er  accompanied  by  Lois  Whitesell  gave  two 
numbers  and  Margaret  Jones  sang  a  Welsh  Folk 
Song-. 


APPRECIATION 

The  Seniors  and  the  Sophomores  join  in  thank 
ing  the  "ARROW"  for  the  orivilege  of  publishing 
a  special  issue. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

Spring  is  here 

And  ths  stars  come  (Uit  at  nig'ht,  and  the  moon 

And  the  rings  come  out  the  next  day  ? 

Anyhow,  we  think  so  and  some  of  us  know  it 

At  least  we  think   Hortense  Ibach  does  and  Edith 

Hays. 
Frances  Frost  too  took  on  the  dignity  of  a  Senior 
.  ;Sfeat 
And  tli_'  ring-  at  the  same  time. 
E\en  the  Sophomores  do  it. ...that's  why  Charlotte 

Linsz 
Plaved  basket  ball  with  naught  but  a  smile  tor  the 

great 

Center  who  .fain  would  run  her  down  and 
Alice  Hewitt  writes  up  History  notes  in  poetry 
And  Deane  Reed  and  Mig  McCown  and  Sid  Fried- 
man and  Betty  Malcolm 

.\nd  niayl)e  some  more  who  won't  say 
Hut  not  me. 

lUit  of  course  you  know  that 

Jinnny  Parkins  went  to  Morida  but  she  came  back 

Because  she  doesn't  like  alligators 

And  isn't  interested  in  real  estate 

And  Xora  Lewis  went  to  New  York  to  show  them 

flow    the    well-dressed    woman    wears    her    luister 

lionnet 
But  came  back  to  Pittsburgh — 
We  think  for  a  second  chawnce,  but  we're  not  sure 
And  I'Lvelyn  Newton  toured  to  Cleveland 
And  ENJOYED  herself 
And  the  newly  elected  Student  (iovernment  l^resi- 

dent 

CRASHED    society    and    hel<l    up    traffic    on    the 
Boardwalk 


And  created  more  than  a  furor  and  did  us  proud, 

and 
Tubby  Stadtlander  was  there  but  wasn't  t)n  hand 

to  hold  back  the  crowds 

And  Jane  Masten  went  to  Atlantic  City 

To  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the  surf  and  the  surf 
boards 

And  Peg  and   Eugenie  went  to  New  York 

And  loined  to  say  skoit  and  foist  and  moider ! 

.\nd  risked  their  li\es  on  the  subway 

But  pulled  through 

And  returned  reluctantly  just  brimming  with 

.Advanced  styles  and  advanced  theatre  information 

and  advanced  ideas 
But   of  course   that's  all    because  travel   is   so 
Broadening 

And  we  will  be  glad  to  give  detailed 
And  complete  accounts  of  anything  suggested  so 

far 
And  so 
To  bed. 


THEY    CHOOSE    TO    RUN 

'A'o.x  populi,  \(i.\  dei,"  which  being  interpreted 
means  "The  nominating  committee  has  done  it 
again."  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  student  body, 
Mary  Lou  Succop  has  been  chosen  President  of 
Student  (lovernment   for   1928-1929. 

Also,  ))y  unanimous  vote  Margaret  W'ooldridge 
was  elected  Editor  of  "The  Arrow." 

Y.  \\'.  also  held  an  election  on  Tuesday  morning, 
.Vpril  10.  Betty  MacColl  was  elected  President  for 
the  coming  year.  Congratulations  to  these  offi- 
cers-to-l)e !     ."-Xnd  we  wish  them  every  success  I 

.Vnd  now  everybody  out  for  the  next  elections, 
for  they  are  not  all  over  by  any  means  I 
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PERSEPHONE 

There  was  alinut  her 
Such   a   melody 
Of  tears  and  laughter 
So  it  seemed  to  be. 
One  could  not  guess  her 
Inner  thought  or   know 
The  secret  rhythm's  lilt 
That  made  her  so. 

Why  question  April 
Does  she  laugh  or  weep 
Because  of  aught  or  naught  ? 
Let  her  the  secret  keep 
You  see  her  flowers,  stars 
And  rainbowed  tears 
Take  then  her  song 
You    cannot    know    her    fears ! 

Sara    Johnson   '30. 


JIMMY  (Doggerel) 

My  dog  is  just  a  little  dog. 

He's  spotted  black  and  white. 
He  runs  along  at  quite  a  jog 

And  he  can't  sit  u]5right. 
He    sometimes    growls,    but    never    bites 

You  see,  his  teeth  aren't  many. 
He  won't  insist  upon  his  rights — 

Because  he  hasn't  any. 

Doris   Bushnell  '30. 


DEPARTURE 

She  came  like  the  patter  of  raindro]),--. 
Upon  a  rustling  leaf : 
She  painted  upon  our  memories 
Dreams  to  keep. 

She  went  like  the  leaves  in  October 

One   Indian  summer  morn, 

And  the  sun  seemed   to   laugh   at  our   sorrow 

WHien   she  had  crone. 


Wise  Bov — ''What  was  the  President's  name  in 
1.902?" 

Likewise — 'T  can't  remember.  \\'hat  was  his 
name?" 

Wise  Boy — "Coolidge,  of  course." 


Judge   (to  immigrant) — "What   is  a  veto?" 
Immigrant — "A  veto  iss  a  voman  vat  hass  lost 
her  husband." 


For  After  Theatre  or  Dance  Supper 


East    Liberty's    Finest    Place   to    Dine 


TKe  Sheridan  Restaurant 


6200  PENN  .WENUE,  EAST  LIBERTY 


Special  Evening  Dinner  75c   and  $L0O 

Business   Men's  Luncheon  50c 


Telefhone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 
Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

204    First    Avenue  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


PENN- ALTO 

The  most  distinctive  East  End  Restaurant  where 
you  will  enjoy  the  food  and  the  company  of  your 
friends.  Our  private  dining  room  is  available  for 
banquets,  parties  and  other  social   functions. 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  LUNCH 50c 

EVENING   DINNER $L00  and  $1.25 

SPECIAL    SUNDAY    DINNER $1.25 


Hiland  9173 

Ne.xt    to    the    Liberty    Theatre 

6235   PENN   AVENUE 
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PROGRAM  OF  COMPOSITIONS 

By  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach. 

We  lia\.}  a  great  treat  in  store  fur  us  un  Wed- 
nesday, April  18th.  We  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  having  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  not.°d  composer, 
with  tis.  Mrs.  Beach  was  born  in  New  Hampshire. 
She  is  of  .American  descent  back  to  Colonial  times. 
.\t  the  age  of  four  she  wrote  her  opus  1.  Mrs. 
Beach  lias  studied  technique  for  many  years  under 
prominent  musicians,  has  played  in  concerts  and  re- 
citals, and  has  devoted  much  time  to  composing. 
She  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boston 
Browning  Society  in  recognition  of  the  music 
which   .sh;  wrote  to   Browning's  poetry. 

Mrs.  Beach,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rockwell,  will  give 
the  following  program  at  1 1  o'clock  lecture  : 
Piano :   Fantasia  Fugata. 
Scottish  Legend. 
Dancing  Leaves. 
Nocturne. 

Mrs.  Beach. 
Songs  ;   Ecstacy. 
Message. 
The  Host. 
June. 

Mrs.  Rockwell. 
Piano:  Suite — "From  Grandmother's  Garden." 
Morning  Glories. 
Fioseniary  and  Rue. 
Mignonette. 
Hearts'  Fase. 
Honey  Suckle. 

Mrs.  Beach. 
Mine  Be  the  Lips. 
The  Lotus  Isles. 
.Ah,  Love,  but  a  Day. 
The  Years  at  the  Spring. 
Mrs. 
From  Black  Bird  Hills. 
(Tribal  Melody  of  Omaha  Indians) 
A  Hermit  Thrush  at  Morn. 
Gaxotte  Fantastique. 

Mrs.  Beach, 
afternoon  a  reception  will  be  held  in  the 
Chapel   in   Mrs.   Beach's  honor.     Those  attending 
will  be  Pittsburgh  musicians,  faculty  and  the  music 
department. 


Songs : 


Piano : 


In  the 


Rockwell. 


Don't  forget  the  Play  and  Sing  to  be  given  on 
Thursday,  April  12th,  by  the  Music  Dei)anment. 
The  last  one  was  most  successful.  \Vere  you 
there? 


ON    THE      JOB    I  I 


T  elefhones 


Atlantic   05  54 
Grant  9493 


Colle's 

Beauty 


SKop 


ARONSON     BUILDING 

339  FIFTH  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


HILAND  3465 


PENN  FLORAL  CO. 


FLORAL  DECORATORS 


130  S.  HIGHLAND  A\'ENUE,  PITTSBURGH 
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DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    5+  Diamond   Market 

TeUfhone  Atlantic  3949 


Want — "And  what  is  your  profession?" 
Wit — "I'm  an  army  officer." 

Want — "Armv?  army?      I  didn't  know  we  were 
at    war    with    anyone." — West    Point    Pointer. 


"Do  vou  drink?" 

"No.'' 

"Do  vou  smoke?" 

"No.'"' 

"Do  you  neck  ?" 

"No.'"' 

"WHiat'n  the  deuce  is  the  matter?" 

"I'm  the  new  Dean  of  Women." 

— .\rizona  Kittvkat. 


Scotclinian  (to  conductor) — "How  nnicli  is  the 
fare  to  Wilkinsburg?" 

Conductor — ''One  token." 

Scotchman — "Too  much."  (He  ran  along-  side  of 
the  car  for  a  while).     "How  much  now?" 

Conductor — "Two  tokens — You'\e  lieen  running' 
the  wrong  way." 


Telefhone  Hiland   5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

63  39  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothing,  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 


Plan  Now  For  Your  Vacation^T) 

Consult  OUR  Travel  Department 

It  represents  the  leading  steamship  lines. 

Numerous   foreign   "one  price"   vacations. 

Travelers   Checks — ^Passport   information — Specific   facts  about   the  best   routes — Side   trips 

— Hotel   rates — Custom   regulations. 

Call  for  illustrated  literature  on  the  trip  you   intend  to  take. 

The  experience   of  this   department  is  at  your  disposal   without   cost. 

.^n  hour  spent  consulting  it  about  your  plans  will  be  productive  of  information  which  n-il! 

save  your  pocketbook. 

Early  booking  on  foreign  travel  advised — It  will  be  heavy  this  summer. 

Rates,   Schedules    and    Literature    upon    request. 

Plan  Now — and  enjoy  a  vacation  free  from  worry. 

EAST  END  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO. 

Penn  and  Highland  Avenues 
''The   Big   Friendly    Bank" 
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Phones 

Office,  5503-5504  Court 
Res.  4646  Hiland 


HUGO  LEIDENROTH 

Insurance  Specialist 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 

1015  Union   Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Inhabitant  of  Mars — "Who  was  that  lady  I  saw 
vou  with  last  eon?" 

Earth  Dweller — "That  was  no  lady,  that  was  my 
mechanical  electric-driven  combination  house- 
keeper and  plavmate." — C  C.  N.  Y.  Mercury. 


Singer  (wearily) — "That  long-  song  that  1  just 
sang  left  me  quite  exhausted." 

Bored  Listener — "It  ought  never  to  have  left 
vou  at  all." 


Helen — "She  says  she  has  hazel  eyes." 
Maude — "Yes,  I  thought  she  looked  nutty." 


"There  ought  to  be  one  head  to  every  family," 
exclaimed  a  speaker. 

"That's  true,"  replied  a  worried-looking  man  in 
the  audience. 

"You  agree  with  me,  sir?"  said  the  speaker. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  man.  "I've  just  paid  for  hats 
for  mv  nine  daughters." 


JULIA  A.  NOLL 

cModiste 

DRESSES,    COAT    SUITS,    COATS 

Costumes,   Remodeling,  Altering  and   Repairing 
Fairfax  3665 

1515   Irwin.  Avenue,   N.    S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


STOEBENER'S 

Defendable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.      6222    Frankstown   Ave. 
East   Liberty,   Pittsburgh 


Call  Montrose  1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

S.    Negley   Ave.    and    P.    R.    R. 


CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 

Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store. 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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Younof  man,  do  you  want  to  join  tlic  Salvation 
Army  ? 

\\%o  are  they  figh'tin'  ? 


nrst  Married   Man — "Allow  me  to  present  my 
wife  to  you." 
Second  (same) — "Many  thanks,  hut  I  haye  one." 


THE  PERMANENT  WAVE 


When   I   did  my  l:air  up  at   night 
1    used   to   look   a   perfect    friglu. 

For   years,   and   years,   and    years. 
And  all  the  time   I    lay   in   bed. 
Those   horrid   curlers   on   my    head 

Were    sticlcing    in    m.y    ears. 
Bui   now   both    time   and    strength    I    save 
Because   I    have   a    Permanent    Wave. 

And    when    I'm    staj  ing    at    the    shore 
I  never  worry  any  more 

About   the   sally   air. 
I    know    that    T    can    swim    the    deep 
Blue    sea    all    day.    and    keep 

My    lovely    curly    bair. 
It    makes    the    straight-haired    women    rave 
To    see   me   with   my    Permanent    Wave. 

A   while    ago    I    used    to    pray 

The    sun    wovild    come   out    every    day 

And    save    my    battered    brain 
The   worry,    and   the   wear  and   tear 
Of   nightly    doing    up    my    hair — 

And     knowing    i1     would    rain, 
But   now    my    smile    is    sweet    and    Ijrave. 
I   had  it   put   i"n   with    Permanent   Wave. 


MISS  SCHRODER'S 
BEAUTY  SALON 

Tit;  Are  License,!  Eugene  }]'arers 
209  North  Highl.md  .\vcnuc  Hil.ind  0885 


CHARTERED  1866 


The  First  Step  in  Thrift^^ 


is  ail  interest-bearing  Bank  account,  which  may  be  started  at  this  old,  re- 
liable Bank  with  one  dollar  or  more. 

All  Departments — Commercial,  Savings,  Safe  Deposit  and  Investment — 
are  ready  to  serve  you. 

Whether  your  transactions  are  large  or  small  you  will  be  delighted  with  our 
prompt,  painstaking  service. 

4%  CouipoiDided  T-ivice  a  Year 

'  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK 

JAMES  R.  MELLON.  President 
ROBERT  O.  FULTON,  Cashier 
Penn  and  Center  Avenues,  E.  E. 


-what  all   college 


HORIZONTAL 
1 — The  Keystone 
State 

11 — A  place  to  loaf 

17 — to  avoid 

18 — an  overhang;  a  rim 

19 — to  ridicule 

20- 

girls  avoid 

21 — to  pass  the  time  in 
classes 

22 — to  mat:  to  tangle 

24 — slimy  fish 

26 — a  little  word  with 
a  big  meaning 

27 — the  height  of  col- 
lege ambition 

28 — no  good  (abbre- 
viation) 

29 — egg  of  a  parasitic 
insect 

30 — diminutive  ending 

31 — an  article 

34 — a  charm 

3? — altitude   (abbrevia- 
tion) 

36 — to  aid 

39 — against 

42 — a  species  of  short- 
necked  river  ducks 

4-i — al]5ha 

46 — athletic  association 

48 — belonging  to  him 

49 — french    feminine 
article 

30 — connection  of  pos- 
terior  and   anter- 
ior    ends     of     the 
body 

32 — what  professors 

never  get  a  chance 
to  do 

37 — abbre\iation   for 
papa 

39 — sand  baby 

60 — before  birth 

61 — preposition 

62 — a  place  of  din 

64 — to  be  present 

66 — the  bane  of  sailors' 
existence 

69— rich 

71 — Kentucky 

72 — French  preposition 

73 — abbreviation  for 
sodium 

75 — exclamation 

76 — to  soak  or  expose 
to  moisture 

77 — a  semester 

79 — printer's  measure 

80 — one  of  the  tribe  of 
Pan       . 
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83— '.ireek  letter 

86 — exclamation  of  sur- 
prise 

'^7 — Noble  :  ruler 

88 — a  drug  from  Cassia 
leaves 

89 — city  in  Holy  Land 

92 — preposition 

93 — French  pronoun  for 
her 

94 — Scotch  "to  believe" 

97 — French   pronoun 

98 — a  distributor  of  per- 
sonal invitations 
to  her  office 

99 — an  old   F.nglish 
poem 

103 — preposition 

104 — an  Indian  tribe 

formerly  of  Utah 

106 — Lindljergh 

107 — great  artery  lead- 
ing from  the  heart 

109 — a  course  of  water 

112 — lineage 

113 — interest  (abbrevia- 
tion) 

116 — genus  of  cuttle  fish 

118 — years  (al)brevia- 
tion) 

119 — ^to  meddle- 


20 — a  beautiful  maiden 
who  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  Venus 

VERTICAL 

1 — winged 

2 — maid  of  Astolat 

3 — what   seniors  hope 

for 
4 — North   Dakota 

(abbreviation) 
3 — ^to  place 
6 — to  allow 
7 — Virginia    (  abbrevia- 
tion) 
8 — to  state 
9 — born 

10 — beast  of  burden 
.  11 — pieces  of  money 
12 — when  not  on 
13 — abbreviation  for  a 
Baseball  position 
14 — suft'ix  for  plural 
15 — fire-water 
16 — English    (abbrevia- 
tion) 
23 — money  paid  to  bind 
a  bargain 

23 — more  or 

27 — floth  woven  from 


3L 


camel's  hair 
-part  of  "avoir'' 


Telephone  Hiland  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  SKop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


1 06    Shad\'   Avenue 


Pittsburgh 


33 — shades  of  Miss 

Jewell 
36 — part  of  "to  be" 
37 — saved  up 
38 — small  silver  coin  of 

southern  India 
40 — what  the  clock  saysi 
41— suffix 
43 — what  disappears 

when  you  rise 
44 — end 
43 — take  in 
47 — coin  of  Siam 
31 — breathe  in  spurts 
33 — to  cover  with  a 

kind   of   paint 
34 — commencement         ; 
33 — part  of  the  head 

used  with  discre-  - 

tion 

36 — cord 

38 — author  of  fables  in 
modern  "Slang- 
uage" 

60 — pint  (abbreviation) 

61 — preposition 

63 — suffix 

65 — city  in  the  Holy      j 
Land  j 

67 — French    teacher    at' 
P.  C.  W. 
-preposition 
suffix  used  in  form-i 
ing  the  names  of 
enzymes 
pronoun 

78 — millimeter    (abbre- 
viation) ' 

80 — another  sand  baby. 

82 — this  is  a  sticker 

84 — only  requisite  of  a 
boarding-house 
reach 

85 — not   awed 

89— what  to  do! 

90 — what  the  gas  man 
reads 

91— a  lot  of  Bulls 

95— Greek  letter 

96 — trouble 

99— one 

100 — accom]5lishments 

101 — neuter  pronoun 

102 — discover  ;   discern 

105— suffix 

107 — pain ;  sick 

108 — evil   doer 

110 — what  a  clock  does 

111 — shout  of  joy;  a 
cheer 

114 — tuberculosis    (ab- 
breviation) 

117 — plural  suffix 
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THE   PEOPLE'S   CHOICE      © 


Spring  elections  are  progressing.    Tlie  elections 
up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

President  of  Student  Government. ^•• 

Mary    Louise    Succop 
Edito^^f "ti;;  A^^owZ Margaret  Wooldridg^ 

Four  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Officers  have  also  been  elected 
for  the  next  school  year.  1928-1929^ 

President        Betty    MacColl 

V        pTesident Adelaide  H>^ctaan 

Se^etarv  Gertrude  Oettmg 

^:^r:ZZ Florence    White 


Two  of  the  House  Presidents  have  been  elect- 
ed. Bettv  Rial  will  be  the  Woodland  Hall 
House  President,  and  First  Vice  President  of 
Student  Government.  Lida  Fischler  will  be 
Berry  Hall  House  President  and  Second  Vice- 
President  of  Student  Government. 

The  Juniors  held  a  meeting  after  chapel  on 
Friday," April  20th,  and  elected  Mary  Jane  Dom  for 
Senior  Class  President. 

Mauv   congratulations  to   these   future  officers. 
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MRS.   H.    H.   A.    BEACH 

The  foremost  woman  composer,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  was  the  guest  of  our  college  on  April  eigh- 
teenth. At  eleven  o'clock  that  morning  Mrs. 
Beach  appeared  in  a  recital  of  her  own  composi- 
tions, piano  and  songs,  assisted  by  our  own  Mrs. 
Rockwell.  It  was  almost  possible  to  guess  the 
titles  of  her  selections,  for  the  interpretation 
through  the  musical  tones  was  so  suggestive. 
"Dancing  Leaves"  played  upon  our  imaginations 
so,  that  we  were  not  absolutely  certain  that  we 
weren't  out  in  the  woods  among  the  swirl  and 
fluster  of  the  gay-colored  leaves.  Miss  McKenzie 
had  made  us  anticipate  "A  Hermit  Thrush  at 
Morn,"  but  Mrs.  Beach  added  her  unaffected  per- 
sonal touch  by  her  few  sentences  about  her  shy 
little  entertainer  at  the  McDowell  Colony  where 
she  had  composed  this  accurate  composition. 

At  three-thirty  that  afternoon  a  reception  was 
held  in  honor  of  Mis.  Beach.  Miss  Goodell, 
President  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Beach,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Kenzie received  the  gaiests,  the  leading  musicians 
and  prominent  people  of  Pittsburgh.  Tea  was 
served  by  Miss  Green,  Miss  Houston,  Miss  Stu- 
art and  Miss  Ely,  assisted  by  the  P.  C.  W.  girls 
who  are  interested  in  music.  The  chapel  was  a 
veritable  spring  garden  with  its  beautiful  floral 
decorations.  Mrs.  Beach  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  re- 
peated the  loveliest  part  of  the  program  which 
they  had  presented  in  the  morning.  President 
Coolidge  expressed  our  delight  in  having  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Beach  at  our  college,  then  Miss  Coates 
was  asked  to  tell  the  guests  about  the  new  venture 
that  is  to  be  started  this  coming  October  in  the 
form  of  the  Sarah-Lawrence  Junior  College  at 
Bronxville.  The  remainder  of  that  pleasant  af- 
ternoon was   spent   in   enjoyable  conversation. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-third  of  April,  during 
our  chapel  period,  Doctor  Nielson,  president  of 
Smith  College,  addressed  us. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  twenty-fourth,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Miss  Margaret  Widdemer  spoke  to  us 
about  Contemporary  Poetry  and  Poets,  accom- 
panying her  lecture  with  readings  from  her  own 
work. 


^TWe   Booklovers'    Shop 

NEW   LOCATION 
254   SOUTH   HIGHLAND   AVENUE 

(Near  the  corner  of  Alder  Street  in  the 
business  block) 

A   Larger    Circulating   Library.    Books  and   Cards 


FACULTY  NE-WS 

Miss  Flynn  would  like  to  have  any  girls  who 
are  interested,  volunteer  lo  entertain  the  women 
of  the  Broughton  mining  district  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  afternoons  from  two  until  four. 
Transportation  expenses  are  paid.  Here's"  a 
chance  to  show  your  ability  and  your  willing- 
ness to  help  others. 

\\'e  regret  to  announce  that  Miss  Houston  will 
not  be  with  us  next  year.  She  is  retiring  after 
six  years  of  service  in  our  French  department.  She 
e.xpects  to  be  in  Scranton,  Pa.  next  year  with  her 
niece. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Edwards  back  in  our 
midst  after  her  prolonged  illness. 

Beginning  Monday,  April  30,  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpturing  in  Miss 
Craig's  studio  by  her  students.  An  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  to  inspect  the  work. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NE-WS 

Christ  of  the  Round  Table  was  the  subject  of 
Miss  Coolidge's  talk  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Tuesday, 
April  17.  The  book,  surrounded  by  the  mystery 
and  mysticism  of  India,  furthers  the  idea  in  Christ 
of  the  Indian  Road,  written  by  the  same  author. 
It  concerns  a  series  of  conferences  carried  on  with 
Hindus  of  various  religious  beliefs,  djiscussing 
mainly  "Religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonal experience."  After  several  searching  illu- 
strations. Miss  Coolidge  gave  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  book,  that  Christ  represents  Religion ;  and 
that  religion  is  not  a  geographical  problem,  but 
that  Jesus  is  a  universal  Christ.  She  quoted,  as 
an  example,  the  Moslem  who  said  that  he  believed 
the   Christ   would   finally  unite  the   world. 


P.  C.  "W.  AND  TECH  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

On  Friday,  April  13th,  the  P.  C.  W.  and  Car- 
negie Tech  Glee  Clubs  gave  a  most  delightful 
concert  in  P.  C.  W.'s  chapel.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  of  the  two  clubs  excelled.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  of  those  who  attended  the  concert 
was  that  the  honors  should  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  After  the  program  which  lasted 
until  about  ten-thirty,  there  was  a  social  hour  of 
informal  dancing.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing and  is  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  next 
vear's  P.  C.  VV    and  Tech  concert. 
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WHAT  IS  YOUR  I.  Q.? 

With  the  growino'  interest  in  Intelligence  Tests, 
on  the  jiart  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  it  is  only 
natural  that  our  own  College  should  turn  its  at- 
tention to  this  amusing  pastime.  ^Vfter  much 
thoug'ht  we  feel  justified  in  presenting  the  follow- 
ing questions  as  an  excellent  test  of  your  know- 
ledg-e.  We  give  you  five  minutes,  unless  you  need 
more  time,  to  answer  all  these  questions.  If  you 
are  unable  to  answer  them  all  correctly,  you  should 
not  be  discouraged.  No  one  else  has  been  able  to 
do  so.     The  answers  will  be   found  on  page    14. 

1.  If  you  had  ten  potatoes  and  had  to  divide 
them  equally  among  three  people  how  would  you 
do    it? 

2.  Where  does  the  light  go  when  it  goes  out? 

3.  What  did  Paul  Revere  say  after  he  finished 
his   famous   ride? 

4.  If  each  loaf  costs  10  cents,  how  many  loaves 
may  be  bought  for  40  cents  ? 

3.  In  what  month  is  Labor  Day? 

6.  How  many  minutes  in  an  hour? 

7.  If  .'Vlpha  is  a  chicken  coop,  what  will  Omega 
be? 

8.  What  is  Polonius? 

9.  What  is  a  quartet?     ■ 

10.  Two  feet  are  equal  to  how  many  inches? 

11.  How  many  cents  does  it  usually  cost  to 
send  a  sealed  letter? 

12.  W'hat  do  people  in  a  desert  do  when  it 
rains  ? 

13.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  could  a  far- 
mer raise  on  a  field  1200  feet  by  600  feet? 

14.  What  was  the  relationship  between  Henry 
VIII  and  ^\nne  Bolyn? 


15.  Write  the  following  figures:  1,  3,  0,  0,  1,  3. 
Now  connect  them  as  in  writing. 

16.  Who  thinks  this  test  is  funny? 

A  few  comparisons 

1.  Chapel  :  cut,  as  speakers:  attention,  as  peace: 
war. 

2.  Outside    reading:    lil^rary,    as    candy:    class 
room  as  12  o'clock:  P.  C.  W.  dates. 

3.  They  satisfy:  P.  C.  W.,  as  cough;  carloads, 
as  walk,   mile. 


SARAH-LAWRENCE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

]\Iiss  Marian  Coates.  former  president  of  the 
Radcliffe  Academy,  told  us,  at  our  Wednesday 
chapel  service  on  April  eighteenth,  of  the  new  ven- 
ture of  which  she  is  to  be  the  president  this  com- 
ing fall.  Its  novelty  held  our  interest,  but  Miss 
Coates'  charming  personality  added  to  our  pleas- 
ure in  hearing  about  it.  In  October,  at  Bronxville, 
will  be  started  an  unique  experimental  school,  the 
separate  ideas  of  which  have  been  tried  out  and 
found  successful  by  other  educational  institutions, 
but  the  well-fitted  whole  of  which  is  purely  a  new 
experiment.  This  up-to-the  minute  undertaking 
is  to  be  called  the  Sarah-Lawrence  Junior  Col- 
lege. The  first  enrollment  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  students,  but  the  attractive  curriculum  and 
the  chance  for  absolute  specialization  will  doubt- 
less increase  the  number  seeking  entrance  each 
year. 

There  are  to  be  none  of  those  discouraging  "re- 
quired courses,"  nor  are  the  studies  pursued  to  be 
entirely  elective.  The  student  elects  her  special 
talent,  then  the  faculty  maps  out  the  studies  which 
will  best  foster  and  perfect  this  ability.  This  is 
quite  similar  to  the  unit  plan.  The  students  can 
apply  themselves  to  their  work,  with  no  super- 
vision except  their  own  interest.  The  professors 
will  be  in  seminar  rooms,  where  fine  reference 
material  is  within  easy  reach,  and  where  expla- 
nation and  ad\ice  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Time  will  also  be  allotted  for  conferences. 

The  pet  idea  of  the  Junior  College  is  to  teach 
the  girls  to  make  worthwhile  use  ot  leisure  time. 
The  hour  and  a  half  following-  lunch  will  belong- 
to  the  students  to  dispose  of  as  the  fancy  prompts 
her.  Some  will  read,  others  sleep,  write  letters, 
sketch,  weave  tapestries,  compose  poetry.  It  is 
natural  to  resort  to  hobbies  to  while  away  free 
time.  This,  then,  is  the  end  in  view — a  vocational 
training  for  the  girl  who  does  not  have  time  or 
money  to  devote  to  a  regular  college  education. 
The  Junior  College  will  not  give  college  credit, 
but  it  will  develop  individuality  and  fulfill  each 
girl's  dream  of  a  career. 
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ALUMNAE  NEWS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  ^^'.  Knapp  '25  (Flor- 
ence Newmaker)  is  born  a  son,  John  Francis. 

Martina  Getting,  '26.  has  accepted  a  position  as 
a  teacher  in  ^^■ilkinsburg  Junior  High  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\"m.  Bryce  McQuiston  are  spend- 
mg  their  honeymoon  at  Natural  Bridge  Viroinia 
and  at  New  York.  They  will  be  at  home  aftei^ 
June  1  at  606  Hampton  avenue,  Wilkinsburg. 

Mary  Bradshaw,  '27.  has  accepted  a  position  as 
an  assistant  m  the  History  Deparment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  \Msconsin. 

Decade  VI  is  entertaining  the  Senior  Class  at 
the  college  on  Saturday,  April  28. 

The  officers  of  Decade  \'I  are:  (Bell  Wilson) 
Miller,  -21,  President;  Edith  AIcKelvev,  '26  Mce 
President;  Ella  English,  '27,  Secretary;  (Stella 
Wagenfehr)  Shane,  '24,  Treasurer. 

Dilworth  Hall  Club  is  having  a  benefit  at  the 
Morrowfield  Hotel,  April  23. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  P.  C  W  held  a 
rummage  sale  April  19  and  20  at  6124  Penn  ave- 
nue.    Mrs.   Wm.   Coyle  was   chairman. 

We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Selma 
Lew,    '27. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  ENTERTAINED 
AT  P.  C.  W. 

Hidden  talents  in  the  foreign  art  of  the  cicerone 
were  brought  to  light  on  Saturday,  April  14,  when 
many  of  our  girls  conducted  groups  of  juniors 
from  the  secondary  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
had  visited  us  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
campus. 

Guiding  the  visitors  about,  however,  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  program,  and  after  all  had  been 
through  a  great  many  halls  and  in  and  out  of  a 
great  many  doors,  they  were  assembled  in  the 
Chapel  for  .Miss  Coolidge's  greetings  and  the  en- 
tertainment prepared  by  Miss  Jewel.  Aliss  Cool- 
idge  tendered  them  a  gracious  welcome ;  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, of  the  American  Association  of  University 
\\  omen,  explained  the  significance  of  that  organi- 
zation;  and  Miss  .Marian  .Tobson  kindly  offered 
her  services  in  the  place  of  Miss  Marks,  whose 
presence  was  sadly  missed.  The  Glee  Club  added 
melodious  greeting  in  the  form  of  "To  a  Wild 
Rose"  and  "The  Bells  of  St.  Marv's  " 
rJ.irv^'T  «f  continued  by  Marcella  Mur- 
?rined  n  ^^  >V°'  '"'"■  ^'''°  "^"^^ed  and  displayed 
striped  overalls  quite  after  the  manner  of  plan- 
tation darkies;  a  gay  dance  which  Vartanouch 
Paianachian  carried   in  her  memory  all   the  wa  • 

i7ZlTT'''°t'  r^^"  ^'^'^h  she  was  assTs^ 
RnhAr^n    ^°""^."/»d  Dorothy  Bowden ;  and  the 

Adelaide  h"-  r'''  ^f'''  '^^°'-^""'  P^t  "^^^CurZ 
Bea le  i'  S-'l  "'"'  "^""^  ^"'^'"^"'  ^"^  Edit'h 
tieale    m  nl„ch  movement  and  still  tableau  were 

o°f  "ir  i'r?''  ''"^  /'I  f'^'  -^^  ^  combinrtfoi 
ot  t  anqiiil  g.ace.  and  of  languid  beauty. 

tinoi      f ^^^•"."oo"/   entertainment,   which    was    fit- 
t.ngly  terminated   with   three  colors   of  ice-cream 
and  two  colors  of  cake,  left  the  highlv  apprecia 
tne  visitors  sensible,  indeed,  of  the  at^cK  of 
a  college  education.  ^^i  action;,  ot 
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THE  BASKETBALL  BANQUET 

Last  F"riday  night  the  Athletic  Board  enter- 
tained about  thirty  g-uests  at  a  banquet  de  hixe  in 
Webster  Hall.  The  guests  were  all  girls  who  had 
played  basketball  at  some  time  during  their  col- 
lege career.  The  members  of  the  Senior  basket- 
ball team  who  ha\-e  been  the  basketball  champions 
for  three  vears  were  the  S'ue.^'ts  of  honor.  M-.-.^- 
Juniors  and  Sophomores  were  also  there.  The 
banquet  was  held  in  a  private  dining  room  at 
Webster  Hall.  The  dinner  was  sim]:)ly,  simply — 
(what  would  he  a  good  word  to  describe  it)  — 
superb?  well,  anyway,  it  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Everything  from  fruit  cocktail  to  coffee — 
oh!  yes!  and  dancing  between  courses,  (and  I 
nearly  forgot  to  mention  one  of  the  main  features). 
Everyone  received  a  most  attractive  little  favor — 
a  basketball  with  P.  C.  VV.'s  college  colors  at- 
tached to  it,  and  green  and  white,  (the  Senior  Class 
colors)    candies   inside    the   basketball. 

After  -dinner,  several  speeches  were  given. 
Bessie  Rosen  introduced  each  of  the  speakers  with 
very  clever  remarks.  Among  other  things  she 
said  was  that  an  after  dinner  speaker  should  do  at 
least  three  things,  namely  :  arise,  say  something, 
and  sit  dovrn.  .'Ml  those  who  spoke  fulfilled  these 
three  requirements.  The  speakers  were  Peg  Port, 
Evelyn  Newton,  Elizabeth  Stadtlander,  Miss  Jew- 
ell, Miss  Hartman,  and  Mary  Kolb.  Each  insisted 
that  her  speech  was,  extemporaneous  and  she  real- 
ly couldn't  say  anything  because  she  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  Ne\'ertheiess,  each  sjieaker  did  say 
something  very  witty. 

When  the  speeches  had  been  delivered,  there  was 
more  dancing,  and  just  before  leaving,  one  college 
song  was  sung.  Everyone  agreed  that  it  was  the 
l;)est  l3asketl>all  banquet  yet.  All  come  out  for 
basketball  next  year  and  you  too  may  enjoy  a 
banquet. 


Phone  Kiland  %Ai) 

CHENNEY 

"Look  Your  Best" 

HAIR  SHOPPE  AND  BEAUTY  PARLOR 

Pretty  Fermanents,   Chic   Hair  Cuts,   Pretty  Modes 
in  Covabobs,  etc. 

258  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  AT  ALDER 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.         Finest  Parking  in  the  City 


BASEBALL 

Spring  is  here!  At  least  every  one  seems  to  be 
having  his  share  of  spring  fever,  and  all  the  birds 
sing  right  joyfully.  Forbes  Field  initiated  its 
baseball  season  Thursday,  April  19,  but  it's  too 
late  now,  P'.  C.  W.  opened  her  season  several  weeks 
earlier.  The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  have  been 
shivering  and  shaking  in  the  athletic  field  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  Forbes  Field  will  not  have 
such  an  attraction  for  F.  C.  W,  girls  this  year 
because  they  are  going  to  have  their  own  sport. 
An  inter-class  tournament  will  be  run  off  about 
the  first  week  in  May  and  the  world  will  hear 
of  some  feminine  Traynors  and  Cuylers  and  Wan- 
ers,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  P.  C.  W. 
reserves  recruiting  with  the  Pirates  next  year. 
The  crack  of  the  bat  and  the  whiz  of  the  ball,  who 
can  withstand   it's   moving   call  ? 


TRACK 

This  year  a  cup  is  to  be  awarded  to  the 
class  that  scores  the  most  points  in  track.  The 
events  are  varied  enough  for  everyone  to  have  a 
chance.  There  will  be  a  30  yard  dash,  60  yard 
low  hurdles  and  for  those  who  do  not  choose  to 
run,  broad  jumping,  hurl  ball,  target  throw,  and 
baseball  distance  throw.  Come  out  and  win  that 
cup  for  vour  class. 


SKadyside  Cream 

Is  guaranteed  to  whip  and  to  try  it  phone 
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REGARDING  POSTURE 

Dear  Seniors  and  Sophomores  : 

In  reply  to  your  thoughtful  inquiry  regarding 
the  posture  of  Juniors  and  Freshmen,  and  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  investigation  on  the  subject. 
"The  Posture  of  the  Species,"  we  wish  to  submit 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  posture  of  both 
these  classes.  As  evidence  we  refer  you  to  the 
front  page  where  a  representative  of  each  class  is 
engaged  in  bringing  out  THE  ARRO^^^  Per- 
haps you  will  be  convinced,  now,  that  heavy  as 
our  responsibilities  are.  we  can  bear  up  under 
them   admirably. 

We  also  wish  to  assure  you  that  there  is  not  a 
single  posture  your  two  classes  can  devise  that 
we  cannot  imitate.  In  case  you  doul)t  our  abil- 
ity, we  hereby  challenge  you  to  a  Posture-assuming 
contest  to  be  held  on  the  side  veranda  of  P.  C. 
W.'s  newest  building.  So,  though  rivals  we  may 
be, 

Yet  our  position  will  be  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore; 

We  could  not  love  you.  Dears,  so  much, 

Loved  we  not  Posture  more. 

Seriously,  though  here  are  the  most  representa- 
tive members  of  our  classes : 

Juniors — Carrie  Duvall,  Rachel  Moore,  Theo- 
dosia  Parke,  Betty  Rial. 

Freshmen — Helen  Domhoff,  Mary  Louise  Ehrl, 
Katherine  Rockwell,  Henrietta  Scott,  Betty 
Trimble. 


VESPERS 


A  musical  program  formsa  most  delightful  ves- 
per service.  The  house  students  enjoyed  a  very 
attractive  program  the  evening  of  April  fifteenth. 
Miss  Goodell  played  three  Ave  Marias,  her  in- 
terpretation making  them  seem  even  more  beau- 
tiful. The  last  one.  Shubert's  Ave  Maria,  receiv- 
ed the  additional  charm  of  a  piano  accompaniment 
by  Christine  Griggs.  Amelia  Lockard  ended  this 
lo\-ely  program  by  singing  The  Old  Refrain. 


SEE    YOU    AT 

Caedylaed  Tea  Room 

GEO.  W.  BOLANIS 

6214  PENN  AVENUE 

Candy,  Pastry,  Luncheon 

Refreshments,    The    Student's    Popular   Rendezvous 

JUNIOR  DRAMATICS 

The  subject  of  dramatics  seems  paramount  at 
present.  Thursdav,  April  19,  the  student  body  de- 
cided to  increase  student  government  dues  to  $5.50. 
This  two  dollar  addition  entitles  each  student  to 
two  season  tickets  to  all  P.  C.  W.  Dramatics,  even 
including  the  Senior  Class  Play,  next  year.  This 
year  buy  3'our  ticket   from  any  senior. 

Amidst  all  this  discussion  of  dollars  and  cents, 
there's  something  absolutely  free.  Every  Spring 
the  Spoken  English  1-2  students  l^lossom  forth 
into  clusters  of  one  act  plays.  THE  KNAVE  OF 
HEARTS  has  become  a  P.  C.  W.  classic.  Re- 
member Mary  Lou  as  Pompdebile,  the  eighth,  last 
year,  and  Rachel  Alice  as  the  chancellor  the  year 
before  that.  The  Knave  and  Lady  Violetta  ap- 
peared again  last  Wednesday.  Also  we  were 
given  a  dose  of  "THREE  PILLS  IN  A  BOT- 
TLE". Peggy  is  still  making  the  heroic  sacrifice 
of  giving  up  Danny — although  he  ought  to  be 
old  enough  to  decide  for  himself.  We  wonder 
why  "The  Choir  Rehearsal",  "The  Flower  Shop" 
and   ''Wedding   Presents"   haven't   been   given. 

Evervone  is  in\-ited  to  the  next  set  which  will 
be  given  May  2. 


.  PHI  PI  HAS  ROMAN  BANQUET 

The  ancient  glory  of  old  Rome  was  revived 
last  Wednesday  night,  April  25,  when  Phi  Pi  held 
its  annual  Roman  banquet.  .\11  the  guests  w^re 
attired  in  true  Roman  costumes  (togas  and  such), 
and  the  recently  initiated  members  acted  as  slaves. 
A  delightful  program,  which  was  presented  by  the 
slaves,  consisted  of  inusic,  dancing,  and  a  prop- 
hec\'.  Like  Cinderella's  night  out,  the  crowd  had 
dispersed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
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\\HAT?  THE  SENIOR  CLASS  l^LAY  !  It 
will  be  held  the  nights  of  June  6th  and  7th,  and  the 
prices  a  e  $1.25  (reser\ed  seats)  and  $1.00.  Don't 
wait  til*  the  last  minute  to  Iniv  ^■our  ticket. 


LINES   TO   SHOW   THAT    NOT   ALL 

SCHOOL-ROOMS    ARE    CLASS-ROOMS 

I  have  a  class  in  Alpha 

Delightful  ones,  and  they  are  instructive 

Too 

For 

They  are  so  illustrated 

Like  lectures  on  "Hunting     the     South  American 

Ant 
In  Africa,"  for  one  by  one 
Come 

The  delivery  trucks 
The  fast  ones  and  the  slow  ones,  but 
I  like  the  noisy  ones  best  for 
If  I  am  reciting  I  cease  reciting  until 
The  noise  ceases 
Too ; 

Axid  often  there  are  roadsters 
With  bland  youths  in  derbies 
And  once  there  was  a  youth 
Who  wore  knickers 
And  an  atrocious  pair  of  golf  socks 
That  were  red. 

And  he  kept  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car 
And  in  and  out  of  our  minds  for 
They  were  very,  very  red 
And  there  are  always 
Cars  that  are  late  and 
Cars  that  are  not  in  such  a  hurry 
And  there  are  a  few  cars  I  miss  sometimes 
Because  once  in  a  while  I  find  myself  in 
Position  to  say  something  but 
Not  often 

And  when  I  miss  a  car  I  always 
Ask  Mary,  who  sits  beside  me  and  is 
Very  observant 
Too 

Just  what  1  missed  and  then  she  tells  me 
But  the  funniest  thing  about  All  the  cars 


And  aljout  All  the  delivery  trucks 
Is 

That  they  all  hit  the  bump  in  the 
Middle  of  the  road 

And  then  we  All  watch  the  people  inside 
Bounce  up  and  down  and 
We  know  how  foolish  they  feel 
For 

We  do   it  ourselves   sometimes 
Too 

And  never  am  I  sorry  that  I  have  classes  in 
Alpha 

For  never  am  I  without  that  interested  look 
That  so  beguiles  and  charms  and  yet  beguiles 
Faculty 
For 

There  is  all  this  wealth  of  comings  and  of  goings 
AVith  which  to  stimulate  that  interested  look 
And  I  sit  rio'ht  on  the  end  nearest  the  window 
Too 

And  I  really  think  my  look  deserves 
A  very  liberal  mark 
That's  what  I  think  myself 
Of  course 

And  often  there  are  girls  in  the  reading  room 
For 

I  can  see  up  there  quite  easilv 
If 

I  draw  mv  evebrows  close  together 
As  though  I  were  really  thinking 
Too 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
That  classes  in  Alpha  are  incomparable. 
For  they  give  vou  a  broader  otitlook  on 
Life 

And  I  have  resolved  that  never  will  I 
Underestimate   the   value  of   class-rooms 
With  many  glass  windows 
For 

You  do  get  a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view. 

M.  L.  S.,  '29 


"ME" 

\\'hen  I  am  out  all  by  myself, 
Every  bush  is  a  demon  elf. 
Countless  hands  stretch  out  to  me. 
Eyes  look  out  from  every  tree. 
Queer  things   sniffle   and  growl. 
Funny  shadows  shiver  and  prowl. 
Every  stone  is  a  grinning  gnome. 
When  I   am  out  all  alone. 

Marjorie  Stevenson,  '29 
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GRANDFATHER  CLOCK 

"By  all  my  clockery  ancestors  what's  this  youn- 
ger generation  coming  to!  Now,  you,  a  worthless 
dinner  ring,  gad  about  until  all  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing.    Have  you  no  morals?" 

"Oh,  Grandfather     Clock,     we     had     such     fun 

and ." 

"Don't  'Grandfather  Clock'  me.  So  that's  your 
idea  of  fun !  Drunken  brawls,  high-powered  ma- 
chines, night  clubs,  and  cocktails  !  You'll  be  sorry 
some  day,  young  lady." 

"But,  Grandfather,  from  my  resting  place  on 
Betty's  dainty  ungloved  hand  I  could  see  the  beau- 
tiful moon.     It  was  so  full  and ." 

"Full!  The  moon!  And  so  were  the  rest  of 
you." 

"Grand " 

"Don't  deny  it.  Why  didn't  you  tell  Betty  it 
was  late?" 

"Well, " 

"You  can't.  That's  why.  You  are  so  small  you 
can't  keep  time.  You're  good  for  nothing.  Your 
glittering  just  turns  women's  heads  and  men's 
pockets  inside  out.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  watch 
on  a  dinner  ring  anyway !  Absurd !  A  disgrace 
to  the  clock  family!" 

"Ah,  Granddad,  perhaps  I  can't  keep  time  as 
well  as  you,  but  who  cares  about  time!" 

"No  'buts'  about  it.  Look  at  your  cousin.  Big 
Ben,  he  keeps  perfect  time.  If  your  generation 
would  get  up  instead  of  go  to  bed  when  his  alarm 
goes  off  in  the  mornings,  vou  would  be  lots  better 
off." 

"But,  Grandpop,  he's  so  big  and  ugly." 
"That's  just  it,  you  have  no  use  for  him  because 
he  is  not  covered  with  diamonds.  I've  been  tick- 
ing day  in  and  day  out  for  centuries  and  I  never 
saw  things  in  such  a  bad  shape.  I  tell  you  things 
were  different  when  I  was  young.  The  house 
used  to  be  filled  with  people;  now  the  clubhouse 
is.  How  many  times  I  watched  lovers  blushinglv 
retreat  to  a  dim  corner.  Now,  they  don't  know 
how  to  blush  and  the  middle  of  the  street  is  as 
good  as  any  corner." 
"Granddad !" 

"Young  folks     never     kept     me     awake  either. 
When  eleven-thirty  came  they  went  home." 
"Are  you  sure  they  did?" 

"Absolutely.  Thev  weren't  night  owls  as  vou 
are. 

"How  unjust !" 

"Now  I  hardly  ever  see  either  young  or  old 
people  any  more.  Home  is  the  last  place  they  go. 
You  and  Bettv  sneak  in  and  are  afraid  to  look  at 
me." 


"We  do  nothing  of  the  kind.    We  ahvays  get  in 
before  her  mother  does." 

"That's  no  reason  why  you  should  stay  out  all 
night.     You  know  the  truth  hurts." 

"Ah,  what  harm  does  a  little !"  ^. 

"Harm?     Enough  out  of  you,  you  black  sheep 
of  the  clock  family.     Get  to  your  bed!" 

Tessie  Marsh,   '31. 


DUSK 

A   sleepy   swallow's    song, 
A  languid  breeze. 
And  purple  shadows  hung 
In  tops  of  trees. 

A   veil   of  gray   about 
•Walls  cold  and  bare — 
A  sudden  hufh  throughout 
The  evening  air. 

A  hush — and   voices   stilled 
To  catch  the  bright 
And  sudden  vision  of 
Approaching  night. 


Ruth  Fiske,  '31 


laSt\Cr 


Shed  a  tear  for  the  poor  little  frosh, 
\\  hen    she   disco\ered   too   late 

That  she  signed  up  for  6  eight  o'clock's. 
And  each  w'as  a  class,  not  a  date 
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FOUNDINGS  A  LA  FUTURISTIC 

This    rftcrnuon    I    went    skimmins^'    over    Pennsyl- 
vania hills 
In  a  robin's  egg  blue  autoniol)ile, 
The  wind  went  whirring  in  my  face, 
And  made  my  nose  very  red. 
But  I  didn't  mind  the  teeniest  bit, 
For  while  1  was  flying  along  so  fast. 
I  could  concentrate  better 
On    Nietzsche's    jihilosophy. 
And  wonder  if  $200  a  month 
Ts  a  sufficient  sura 
To  get  married  on. 

If   you  really  love  a  man    very  much, 
Or  if  three  hundred   for  thirty  days 
Would  be  better. 
If  I  were  in  love. 
That  would  worry  me, 
When  I  read  a  messy  book 
Like  Winesburg,  Ohio 
Which  was  assigned  a  novel   reading 
I  am  convinced 
There  is  no  harm 
In  such  innocent  thoughts 
As  germanite  in  school  girl's  hearts 
In   spring. 

That  is  such  a  fresh  smelling  time  of  year. 
I  adore  it ! 

If  only  there  were  more  seasons 
Like   spring. 
There  seem  to  be 
A  powerful   lot  of  "ifs" 
In  this  short  piece. 
But  you  know  some  doubt 
Lends  enchantment. 
In  reality. 

We  are  certain  of  very  little 
So  I  am  not  sure  about  life 
At  all. 

Some  day  I  hoi^e  to   formulate 
A  scale  of  values. 

Which  will  enable  me  to  wisely  choose 
Between  a  bridge  game 
And  an  Ed.  lesson 

Of  course.  I   know   I   should   do  the   lesson 
Because  if  I  don't. 
We  will  be  sure  to  have  a  written  ; 
And  if  I  do. 

We   will   have   one   anyway. 
So  it  goes. 

Life  presents  fo  manv  problems 
Like  death  and  religion 
And  companionate  marriage 
And  clothes  and  dates  anci  term  papers 
And  countless  other  things 
When  I  go  riding,  ridmg, 


Through  the  wind, 

I   think  about  all  of  them. 

And  I  never  can  decide  a  thini 


TO  A  WINDOW  OPEN  ON  A  COLD 
MORNING 

You  have  deceived  me  basely  shallow  glass, 

I  opened  you  for  breeze  not  chilling  blast ; 

And    now    vou    stubborningly    refuse   to    close 

So  that  I  might,  with  comfort,  now  arise. 

Ah!  if  1   had  that  strange,  unnitural  pow'r 

Of  forcing,  with  a  twist  of  magic  ring'. 

.Ml  things  to  do  my  bidding,  you'd  be  closed. 

But  I  can  only  twist  and  turn  in  vain 

That  simi)le  band  I've  worn  since  high  school  days 

And  you  still  grin  your  icy,  piercing  grin. 

Perhaps  an   Edison  would  give  his  skill 

To  some   contrivance  whereby    I   might   cause 

Your  parts  to  reassuine  their  plane-like  form. 

And  I,  the  while,  remaining  snug  in  bed. 

But  hark !  O'ld  AH  Baba's  words  occur. 

I'll  couche  my  order  in  reverse  of  his. 

"Oil,  close,  my  Sesame,"  1  bid  you  close 

And    keep    those    dancnig    snow-flakes    from    the 

stage 
Your  smooth,  hard  sill  too  willingly  provides. 
Oh,  if  some  pagan  worshipper  could  prove 
His  idols  strong  enough  to  join  your  panes 
I'd  offer  praises  and  rich  sacrifice. 
But  genies  and  inventors  are  far  off. 
Likewise  thieves'  passwords  and  the  graven  gods 
Are  powerless  to  struggle  'gainst  your  will. 
Oh.  how  I  wish  my  will  were  half  as  firm ! 
Then,  I.  alone,  would  close  you  with  one  stroke: 
But  'mid  these  coverlets  so  smooth  and  sleek. 
The  spirit's  willing  but  the   flesh  is  weak. 

Beatrice  Lewis.   '31 


A   smile,   they    say,   is   a   lovely   thing 
To  lighten  life's   stern  load. 
Vet  write  for  me  as  my  deare:t  gift 
The  gift  of  a  curve  in   the  road. 

Marjorie  Stevenson.  '29 


Telefhone  Hi! and  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  Shop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


106    Shad^•   Avenue 


Pittsburgh 
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A  'SCREAM"  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

(If  we  could  see  inside  a  senior's  brain  during 
the  time  when  the  seniors  will  be  taking  the  new 
examinations,  we  would  find  something  like  this.) 

Oh  !  three  hours  this  morning,  then  soup,  then 
three  more  hours  this  afternoon,  and  just  think, 
six  more  hours  of  this  tomorrow.  What  a  life ! 
There  goes  the  bell !  W'e're  off !  State  intelligence 
test — funny !  Don't  know  a  thing,  and  it's  to  be 
all  I've  ever  learned.  Two  and  two  make  four  no 
five,  maybe  more  than  that.  Well  what's  the  dif- 
ference? I'll  get  my  degree  whether  I  pass  this 
thing  or  not.  Bill — last  night !  Oh !  my  beautiful 
diamond  ring !  Senior  dinner — "There  is  a  girl 
who's  known  in  these  parts."  Sure  I  can  run 
around  the  table  too  without  buying  myself  a  ring 
at  the  Ten  Cent  Store  just  for  that  night.  True 
or  false?  My  mother  said  to  take  this  one.  Must 
be  true.  The  downfall  of  Rome — when?  Who 
was  Rome?  A  city,  of  course,  400  no  500,  A.  D. 
or  B.  C. —  ?  I'll  do  that  later.  "If  a  boat  went  up 
the  river  at  30  miles  an  hour  and  came  back  in 
— ".  Arithmetic?  Algebra?  I'll  just  skip  over 
that  one.  The  Thirtv  Years  ^^'ar — ^when?  Oh, 
well — Wish  I  knew  all  my  lines  for  the  senior 
play.  Will  S.?  "The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of 
parting  day,"  who  wrote  that — Longfellow.  Mere- 
dith ?  Who  cares  ?  Dresses  !  Flowers  !  Presents  ! 
Commencement !  May  be  not — yes  I  will  grad- 
uate. Honors,  not  me,  Sue  maybe.  She  spends 
all  her  time  in  the  library.  "All  the  boards  did 
shrink."  Too  bad !  Must  have  had  a  poor  laun- 
dry! Bridge  luncheon  tomorrow!  "Be  not  the 
first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried."  Why  should  I  be 
one  of  the  first  to  take  this  exam  then.  "Name 
three  generals  of  the  civil  war."  Pershing — Lee — 
Foch — Xerxes.  I'll  just  write  these  down  and 
whoever  corrects  this  exam  may  take  his  choice. 
Dances — teas  !  "They've  gone  out  from  their  Alma 
Mater."  Psychology — practice  teaching — a  lot  of 
good  it  did  me.  A  job  next  year — "Safe  now  in 
the  wide,  wide  world."  Here's  one  I  know  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  Henry  or  O.  Henry — 
that's  right.  The  square  root  of  256  in — "  tree 
no !  How  do  you  find  a  square  root.  Can  you 
be  sure  the  root  will  be  square  instead  of  round? 
Ah !  here's  one  of  those  multiple  choice  questions. 
"The  world  is  round,  square,  flat  or  cruel." 
"Black  is  to  white  as — "  Moving  up  day — a 
handkerchief — ^the  inquisition — dance!  cards!  I'll 
graduate  anyway,  x+y  is  nothing  in  my  young- 
life.  "Arma  virumque  cano."  What  does  that 
mean  ?  Sounds  like  an  ancient  curse.  Answer  in- 
vitation, meet  Bill  for  lunch.  "C'est  une  chaise" 
translate.  Oh !  dear !  "By  and  by  we'll  go  out — " 
"Light  travels — miles  an  hour."     I'm  going  away 


too  after  conunencement — Europe — no — Niagara 
Palls — wedding  trip — flowers — music.  "When 
morning  guilds  the  sky."  "Save  the  surface"  I 
wonder  what  an  invertebrate  is?  "Fifty-seven 
varieties" — rehearsal  at  2  :30.  Bill !  "Nehemiah 
was  a  king,  a  prophet,  not  so  much"  "Ink  is  to 
paper  as  dog  is  to  cat."  "What  are  the  principle 
parts  of  the  verb — die?  Die,  dying,-^!  know 
buried.  Grow,  growing,  overgrown.  I  can't  stand 
this  much  longer.  "Sleep  that  knits  up  the  rav- 
elled sleeve  of  care."  That's  what  I'll  do — sleep. 
"Just  as  I  am." 


LUCKY    LYRIC 

Lyric  is  my  teddy  bear 
Staunch  and  brave  and  brown. 
Does  just  as  be  pleases 
In   our   Nursery   Town. 

Nights  when  I  am  all  alone 
Lyric's  always  there, 
Walking  o'er  my   counterpane 
Naughty  Teddy  bear ! 

Lyric's  always  lucky 

Never  goes  to  bed. 

Never  cries  nor  kicks  his   feet 

When   I  bump  his  head. 

Lyric  is  my  Teddy  bear 
Staunch  and  brave  and  brown. 
Does  just  as  he  pleases 
In    our   Nursery   Town. 

Anna  Miller,  '29 


Telephone  Hi! and  5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

63  39  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothingy  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 
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TUT-TUT! 

I  c?n't   imagine 

\\'iiat  this  world  is  coming-  to. 

Domestically  inclined 

I  went  to  visit 

Th?   "Modern    Heme" 

With  every  mathematical   device 

Known  to  cabinet   makers 

A  square  had   been  planned. 

Rhomboid  chairs,  trapezoid  lamps, 

Octagonal  tables 

Wall  decorations  with  an   uplift  movement 

And  a  downward  sensation. 

Kaleidoscopic  pictures 

Alas  !     Sweet  Alice — Ben   Bolt. 

I  essayed  to   sit  down 

(Essayed  is  the  only  word) 

\'ery  speedily   I   arose 

I  felt  the  need  of  a  pillow — 

Like   one  who  has  attempted  to   ice   skate. 

I  tried  to  switch  on  the  light — 

The   pointed   button    pricked 

My   finger   sharplv. 

Oh   well.   I'll   read. 

Gaudy  yellow  cover 

"Ulysses" 

Burned  my  eyes. 

Such  impressionism  must  be 

Preserved.     Amen. 

Jane  Haller,  '29 


MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

She  has  travelled  all  the  little  roads  of  beauty 
She  has  stopped  to  kiss  each  rose  along  the  way 
She  has  looked  into  blue  eves  at  early  morning 
And  seen  the  promise  of  the.  coming  day. 

She  has  danced  along  the  highway  in  the  sunshine 
She  has  felt  the  cooling  drops  of  April  rain 
She  has  known  the  peace  that  follows  after  tear- 
drops 
And  found  the  sweetness  of  both  joy  and  pnin. 

She  has  looked  at  people's  souls  and  found  them 
lovely, 

She  has  wished  on   starf  ;  watched  evening  shad- 
ows steal 

She  has  lived,  loved  life  and  found  the  power  to 
utter 

The  things  that  we  can  only  hope  to  feel. 

Ruth  Fiske,   '31 


Now  vou  lei  I  one. 


THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

"Mother,  if  I  get  married  when  I  grow  U]),  will 
I  get  a  husband  like  my  old  man?" 

"\\'hy,  yes,  dear." 

".-\nd  if  I  don't  get  married  will  I  Ixj  an  old  maid 
like  Aunt  Susie?" 

''Yes.  dear." 

"Well,    all    I    gotta    say    is.    it's    a    pretty    tough 
world   for  us   wimmen.   isn't  it,  mother?" 

— Panther 


HONESTLY! 


"Now  what  should  a  polite  little  boy  say  to  a 
lady  who  has  given  him  a  penny  for  carrying  her 
parcel?" 

"Pm  too  polite  to  say  it,  madam." 

—Tester 


Registrar — Give  your  parents"  name. 
Freshman — Papa  and  Mamma. 


—Outlaw 


"Don't   \-ou  think  my  work  is  original?'' 
"Yes,  e\en  the  spelling.  " 

—  Tack-o-Lantern 


"How  do  you  sell  tliis  cheese?" 
"P\e   wondered   mvself.   madam." 


-Excha 


Minister   (at   baptism):  "His  name,  please." 
Mother:   "John,    Randolph,   iMorgan.   Montgom- 
ery, Alfred,  Christopher  J\lcGoof." 

Minister,  to  assistant :     "A    little    more     water, 
please."  — Exchange 


"Where  are  vou  going?" 


"Pm  taking  my  son  to  the  museum." 
"tireat  guns,  man,  no!  Is  that  so?    And  what  is 
there  peculiar  about  him?" 

— Ski-U.  Mach. 


.Mr.   DoddL  :   "What  always  goes  around  a  but- 
ton." 

Redman :  "Well." 
Mr.  Dodds :  "A  goat." 
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A  VERBAL  ERROR 

Teacher:  '-'Conjutjate  the  verb  'to  swim'." 
Student :  "Swim,  swam,  swum." 
Teacher:  "Now  conjugate  the  verb  'to  dim'." 
Student:  "Say,  you  trying  to  kid  me?" 

— ^^'ampus 


Son  :  "Father,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
taxidermist   and   a   taxicab?" 

Father:  "No  difference,  my  son — they  both 
skin  vou." 


1st  Agent:  "What  do  you  sell?" 
2nd   Agent:   "Salt:   why?" 
1st  Agent:  "Fm  a  salt-seller  too. 
2nd  Agent :  "Shake." 


"Does  your  Chinese  servant  speak  English?" 
"No,   he   only  speaks   Ijroken   Ciiina." 


In  church  Mr.  Jones  sang  "I  may  not  pass  this 
way  again"  to  the  great  delight  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 


Doctor:  "Yes,  we  doctors  ha\-e  many  enemies  in 
this  world." 

Friend:   "Yes  and  many  more  in  the  next." 


A'liss   Bennet's  Trig.    Student:   "My  head   is   so 
full  of  logs  it  feels  like  wood." 


'11  :  "You  are  always  behind  in  your  studies." 
'28:    "Well,   you   see,   it   gives   me   a   chance   to 
pursue  them." 


Dr.  Wallace:  "Ruth,  how  was  iron  discovered?" 
Ruth  :  "Winy,  Fve  always  heard  that  thev  smelt 


How    Inisy    is   not    so    important   as    why   bus  v. 
"he   b:e   is   congratulated,   the  mosquito   swatted. 


J  cues — "All  teachers  are  bookworms." 
Bones — "Except  Miss  Bennett." 
Jones — "How  do  you  figure  that?" 
Bones — "She's  an  angleworm." 


"Hasn't  she  a  beautiful  complexion?" 

"That  isn't  a  complexion,  that's  a  color  scheme. 


Husband:  "You  ought  to  dust  this  cIoscl — 
there's  a  spider  web  hanging  in  it." 

Wife :  "1  knew  you  wouldn't  say  anything  nice 
about  my  new  dress." 


A  Delightful  Sum- 
mary of  the 
Summery  Mode  ! 

Days  grow  longer — 
skies  brighter — the  sun 
warmer,  and  tastefully 
•tvled  Washable  Frocks 
are  playing  the  import- 
ant outdoor  role  they 
always  do. 

Invariably  cliar^niiic; 

GRACE'S  Frocks  are 
so  varied  in  fashion, 
fabric  and  shade  that 
they  provide  a  happy 
.-loliition  for  a  multitude 
of  Summer  occasions. 


GRACE'S  231    Oliver   Avenue 


"22",  TOOTED  THE  LOCOMOTIVE 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Crewe 
Who    wanted    to    catch    the    2.2 ; 
Said  a  porter,  "Don't  hurry, 
Or  worry  or  flurry. 
It's  a  minute  or  2  2  2  2." 

— Everybody's  Weekly  (London) 


''What's    the    matter    with    you?" 
"I  wrote  an  article  on   fresh  milk  and  the  edi- 
tor's  condensed   it."  — Transit   Guest 


CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creams  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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Telefhone  Court  2370 


JOHN  J.  DILLON 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 


204    First    Avenue 


Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


IN  AND  OUT 

Intelligentsia :  "The  more  one  studies  the  more 
one  gets  out  of  college." 

Not  so  dumb:  "Yes,  and  the  less  one  studies,  the 
sooner  one  gets  out  of  colleges." 

— Gargoyle 

Doctor     (examining       life-insurance    prospect): 
"Do  you  ever  talk   in  your   sleep?" 

Prospect :  "No,  but  I  often  talk  in  other  people's 
sleep." 

Doctor:   ''But  how   can  that  l)e?" 

Prospect:   "I'm   a   college   professor." 

— College  Humor 


Maid:  "You  know  that  old  vase.  Mum,  you  said 
'ad  bin  'anded  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion?" 

Mistress,   (anxiously):  "Yes?" 

Maid:   "Well,   this   generation    'as   dropped    it!" 

— Passing  Show 


Customer  :  "Say,  waiter,  I  asked  you  for  ])ump- 
kin  pie,  and  you  brought  me  apple  pie." 

Waiter :  "That's  all  right.  All  the  pies  are  punk 
in  here." 

— Bean  Pot 


Call  Montrose   1005 

WEIGHT  ICE  QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE   COMPANY 

S.   Negley  Ave.   and   P.   R.   R. 


When  Unexpected  Guests  Arrive 

Merely   Phone 

Campbell's    Tea   Room 

and 

«^    Soda    Grill    '^ 

139  S.  Highland  Avenue 

for 

Sandwiches,  Salads,  Cream 


EVOLUTION 

When   Grandma  was   a   Flapper 
She  dressed  like  Mother  Hulaljard, 
But   Grandma's   Flapper  daughter 
Dresses  more  like  her  '  cupboard. 


Frosh  :   "Is  he  acquainted  with  her? 
lunior:   "Yes,   in  a  rnundaliout  wav. 


-Hea 


"There's  a  fly  in  my  soup." 

''Don't  worrv ;   it   won't  drink   much." 


'^ Everything  Good  to  Eat" 


Private 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


iBRAHMSsi 


6  DianiOnd 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

We  cater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 


Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 
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STOEBENER'S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  68  years 


bill    Penii    Ave.       6222    Frankstown    Ave. 
East   Liberty,   Pittsburgh 


I 


THE  ANSWERS  PROMISED  YOU 

1.  Mash  them.     (Der  wahre  Jakob — Berlin). 

2.  We  don't  know,  either. 

3.  Whoa ! 

4.  In  P.  C.  W.  one  "loaf"  costs  $2.00.  unlimit- 
ed "loaves"  for  $3.00 — if  not  too  fresh. 

5.  Labor  Day  came  in  January  and  is  coming 
again   in   June. 

b.     That  depends  upon  what  class  one  attends. 

7.  Only  a  literary   society. 

8.  A  mythical  sausage. 

9.  A  group  of  four  smgers,  each  one  of  which 
thinks  the  other  three  can  t  sing.     (L.  H.  ].) 

10.  5  A  A  A  or  8  C. 

11.  It  depends  upon  the  degree  of  affection  at- 
tained for  the  correspondent. 

12.  Let  it  rain. 

13.  Ask  the  farmer. 

14.  Companionate  marriage. 

15.  Tee!  Hee !     W'e  knew   it! 

16.  The  Juniors  and  Freshmen. 

The  comparisons  should  be  memorized. 

(Editor's  Note  —  Concentrated  study  of  the 
above  insures  success.  Remember,  the  reputation 
of  the  college  is  at  stake.) 


DIMLING  &  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand    54  Diamond   Market 

Tele-phone  Atlantic  3949 


Frank  &  Seder 


cXew  Frocks  for 
College  Girls 

What  smart,  up-to-the-minute 
frocks  these  are — whether  you 
choose  one  for  sports,  for  matinee 
or  for  some  gay  dance  .  .  .  whether 
it  is  of  a  lovely  lace  ...  or  a  crisp 
taffeta  ...  or  a  gorgeous  print  .  .  . 
every  one  fairly  sparkles  with 
youth,  animation,  and  the  colleg- 
iate spirit. 

$16.50  to  $79.50 

Second  Floor 


We've     Fitted     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 


LUDEBUEHL  firbON 

Ptnn  AMBFRAHUTflmi    I   TWO  STORES    1    '•'OOD    NIAJI  PENN 
KAar  L.isiirrr       ' '         wn.MtM«»ua* 


W'hy  do  we  go  to  college? 
To  learn  the  alphabet. 
"Some  learn  A  and  B 

And    some    learn    C, 
And  others  just  before  they  go  home 
Learn   D    and   E. 

— Exchange. 


They  say  that  after  a  time  the  engineer  on  a 
limited  train   loses  his  nerve. 

\\  e  have  yet  to  see  the  Pullman  porter  who  does. 
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The  Joseph  Horne  Co. 

BOOK  SHOP 

You  who  love  to  browse  among  shelves  and  tables  loaded  with  the  various 
tongues  of  literature  and  science — you  who  make  friends  of  the  books  you  read 
— you  who  seek  knowledge  or  comfort  or  pleasure  in  the  printed  word — you  are 
bidden  to   the   feast  that  is  spread   for  5  ou  here — in  the   Book   Shop  at   Home's. 

A  rendezvous  of  reading,  thinking,  interesting 
people  .  .  .  frequently  visited  by  authors  of  dis- 
tinction .  .  .  staffed  by  intelligent,  ivell-trained- 
young  men  and  zvonien  ivho  are  capable  of  assisting 
you  in  any  sort  of  book  quest. 

Here  you  will  find  most  of  the  classics,  popular,  and  new  volumes  in,  each  of 
the  many  branches  of  literature,  and  if  you  desire  it  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you 
periodical  lists  of  new  publications  in  the  fields  in  which  you  are  most  interested: 


fiction 

biography 

travel 

psychology 

poetry 

letters 

history 

philosophy 

drama 

memoirs 

exploration 

art 

Book  Information  Desk.  Here  any  questions  you  may  have  coD,cerning  books, 
authors  or  publishers  will  be  answered  for  you,  and  here  you  may  leave  requests 
for  rare  or  out-of-print  volumes,  autographed  copies,  first  editions,  etc.  We  have 
been   very   successful    in   locating    such    treasures    for    our    patrons. 

HORNE'S— MAIN    FLOOR 


=K= 


=i«= 
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A  Young  Mae's 


This  institution  is  frequently  known  as  "A  Young  Man's  Bank." 

By  the  same  slogan,  we  will  welcome  the  accounts  of  "Young  Ladies" 
from  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Here  you  will  find  an  unusually  personal  bank — anxious  to  serve  you. 
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FIFTH  AVE.  OPPOSITE  WM.-PENN  WAY 
ATLANTIC     1234 


EARLY  EDITION 


!EXTRA! 


RAIN  OR   SHINE 
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CAMPUS  NIGHT 

SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1928 

7:00—12:00 

The  Coming, -Out  Party  of  the  Cockle-wog, 

STRANGE  MARTIAN  BIRD     ^  A^  FIRST  APPEARANCE  ON  EARTH 


sharply  then.  "Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have 
just  completed  a  non-stop  flight  from  Mars,  and  my 
nerve?  have  not  yet  been  conditioned." 

"Mars?"  we  said  with  rising  and  falling  inflections 
as  one  does  in  a  play. 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  by  now  quite  a  national  hero.  The 
Lindbergh  of  the  planet  indeed!"  Here  he  paused  to 
cough    several    times,    and    then    repeated    "Indeed." 

"Indeed?"  said  all  of  us,  and  became  a  trifle  em- 
barrassed, but  the  Cockle-wog  appeared  not  to  have 
heard. 

"How  is   Mars?"  we  asked  for  something  to  say. 

"Viscid"  he  replied. 

"Viscid?" 

"Oh   quite!"   adding   as    an   afterthought,    "Indeed." 

"We  thought   it  was   hard." 

"Oh  no,  viscid !  That's  why  we  all  have  such  a  liquid 
manner  of  locomotion",  and  he  flowed  down  the  hall 
a   bit   to   show   us. 

"Lovely",  said  we  in  chorus,  but  he  blushed  terri- 
fically. 

"And  the  women?"  accompanied  by  a  trace  of  self 
consciousness. 

"There  are  none.  It  is  too  near  Heaven"  at  which 
cryptic  saying  he  smiled  profoundly  and  sent  us  into  a 
deep  muse. 

When  we  emerged  he  had  vanished.  We  sought  high 
and  low.  At  one  moment  Ethel  Getty  was  sure  she  had 
him,  but  it  was  a  chocolate  eclair  which  someone  had 
slipped  under  the  rug.  A  thorough  search  was  in  full 
progress  when  we  were  arrested  bj'  a  peculiarly  dulcet 
sound — a  sound  closely  resembling  the  C  flat  of  a  clari- 
net. It  dripped  gently  from  the  guest  room  (No  less) 
Cautiously  opening  the  door  we  peeped  in,  and  there  on 
the  bed  was  the  little  Cockle-wog  fast  asleep. 

And  there  he  will  sleep  until  called  upon  for  a  public 
appearance   or   a   dance   marathon.     Indeed ! 


It  was  the  same  day  Freshman  honors  were  an- 
nounced that  the  Cockle-wog  appeared.  In  the  gerieral 
confusion  and  bustle,  his  arrival  would  have  been  missed 
entirely  but  for  the  keenness  of  Mr.  O'Neill.  It  was  that 
time  of  the  day  when  daylight  fades  into  dusk,  when  Mr. 
O'Neni  heard  a  faint  wailing  cry  from  the  direction  of 
the  tower  room. 

"That",  he  said,  "is  a   sound  foreign  to  my  ken." 

Now  we  must  note  here  that  we  were  completely 
taken   in. 

"There's  not  a  doubt  in  the  world"  said  we  "that 
it's  just  the  baby  falling  down  stairs  again.  There  is  no 
reason  whv  we  shouldn't  just  go  ahead  setting  mouse 
traps",  but"  with  a  swift  penetrating  glance  Mr.  O'Neill 
said  shortly,  "Impossible!  The  accompanying  bumps  are 
missing.     I  shall  investigate." 

In  less  time  than  one  would  believe,  he  passed  swift- 
ly through  the  hall  carrying  a  large  purple  and  white 
stepladder.  With  a  masterful  gesture  he  mounted  aloft, 
placed  the  ladder  and  thrust  his  hand  through  the  third 
dirtiest  window.  He  withdrew  it  quickly,  and  \ve  were 
permitted  in  that  moment  to  look  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  Cockle-wog.  We  were  first  taken  by  the  beau- 
tiful purple  sheen  of  his  feathers  and,  now  this  IS 
amazing,  by  the  large  white  bill  that  he  wore.  _  Of  course 
we  thought  this  a  mere  gesture,  but  his  first  words 
disabused    us. 

"Is  this  the  cathedral  of  learning?"  he  queried 
abruptly — ^so   you   see — ! 

We  attempted  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  but  his  man- 
ners continued  to  disconcert  us.  He  was  intensely  bash- 
ful, talking  all  the  time  through  the  delicately  curved 
claws  which  he  held  before  his  bill.  We  offered  him  a 
plale  of  tea  ar.d  vanilla  ice  cream  and  homemade  cake, 
but  he  told  us  politely  that  he  never  ate  anything  but 
gilly   fish. 

"Jelly  fish?"   we_  suggested   lightly. 

"No,  gilly!     Gill  as  in  half  pint",  he  corrected  a  bit 


BRING  YOUR  MOTHERS,  FATHERS,  SISTERS,  BROTHERS,  COUSINS,  AUNTS, 
UNCLES,  YOUR  FRIENDS,  THEIR  FRIENDS  AND  OTHERS. 

(OVER) 


PARK  PLAN  DANCING 

"y         in   the   Cockle-wog  cage 
(chapel) 


Chaperoned  by  Seniors 
Good  Orchestra 


TEA  GARDEN 


on   Woodland  Hall   porch        ;;-^  ^J^^^. 
Pert  Junior  Waitresses  '^^^^%.  ^ 


:Si^ 


Fresh  Strawberry  Sundaes,  etc. 


CAMPFIRE 

on  the  athletic  field 

Exclusive   Sophomore 
feature 

Roast  Your  0-'j:n  Hot  Dogs  and  Marshfnallows 


The  gym  will  be  a 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

Freshmen  will  serve  ice 
cold  pop. 

■  Pillows  Provided  if  Necessary 


VAUDEVILLE 

A  riot  of  song,  laughter  and 
you'd  be  surprised  what  else. 


See  P.  C.  W.'s  Chorus  Girls 


For   the    adventurous 

SIDE  SHOW 

in  Alpha 

Mary  Lou  Succop  in  Charge 

of   other   freaks   from   Mars. 


One  At  a  Time  Please 


Have  your 

SILHOUETTE 

made  by  Mary  Ludlow  and 
a  trained  staff  of  artists. 


Will  you  pass  your  exams.? 
Will  you  be  a  Cockle-wog? 

Ask  our  Psycho-analysists  anything. 


STRIPS  OF  TICKETS 

6  for  25  cents      '  12  for  50  cents  24  for  $1.00 

(If  bought  before  Saturday,  otherwise  5  cents  each) 


Sponsored  by  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Betty  Mac  CoU,  General  Chairman 
(OVER) 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FRESHMEN   HANG    MAY    BASKETS 

"Oh,  how  we  love  to  get  up  in  the  morning," 
so  sang  the  Freshmen  on  the  morning  of  May 
first.  The  cold  gray  dawn,  who  said  cold,  gray 
dawn  ?  We  could  see  no  dawn,  neither  cold  nor 
gray.  It  was  just  plain  black  night,  that's  all. 
Bleary  eyed,  we  all  tumbled  out  of  our  nice  soft 
little  beds,  stumbled  downstairs  and  congregated 
in  Berry  Hall  drawing  room.  Then  suddenly  we 
were  all  thoroughly  awakened  by  the  sight  of 
fresh  May  baskets.  Each  took  her  little  basket, 
tiptoed  over  to  Woodland  Hall  and  paid  homage 
to  our  illustrious  Seniors.  Really,  we  all  have  to 
admit  that  we  got  quite  a  little  thrill  out  of  it  all, 
and  besides,  those  of  us  who  study  astronomy,  got 
a  very  good  glimpse  of  the  morning  skies.  So 
when  we  become  Seniors,  we  will  appreciate  this 
little  token  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  we 
know  how  it  feels  to  get  up  at  five  a.  m. 


SURVEY   OF  HUNGARY 

Few  of  us  who  w^ent  to  Dr.  Lipovnizky's  lecture, 
on  Monday,  April  30,  knew  very  much  about  Hun- 
gary. We  came  away  feeling  that  the  subject  had 
been  thoroughly  covered  from  Budapest  to  the 
most  remote  village  in  Transylvania.  When  we 
go  to  Hungary  hereafter  we  shall  be  on  familiar 
ground.  We  saw  her  cities,  her  beautiful  build- 
ings, her  statues,  her  statesmen,  her  scenery,  and 
movies  of  the  life  of  her  people.  Dr.  Lipovnizky 
had  two  hundred  slides,  and  although  we  didn't 
count  them  we  are  sure  we  saw  them  all — besides 
the  moving  pictures.  After  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
amid  enthusiastic  clapping,  he  begged  the  faculty 
for  just  fifteen  minutes  more.  Three  quarters  of 
an  hour  later  he  concluded  his  lecture  when,  un- 
fortunately, the  film  broke.  Miss  Zeiser,  noting 
that  the  speaker  had  a  cold  kindly  made  him  some 
lemonade.  The  violent  churning  w'hich  the  liquid 
was  forced  to  undergo  in  transit  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  its  not  being  drunk.  In 
spite  of  the  speaker's  cold,  the  unfortunate  freaks 
the  wind  played  with  the  door,  and  a  few  other 
disturbances,  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical, 
political,  social,  economic,  and  religious  develop- 
ments of  Hungary  is  certainly  more  vast  than  be- 
fore. 


REMEMBER   THE   COCKLE-WOG! 


Right  this  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen — step  into 
Alpha  and  gaze  upon  the  unbelievable  sights  from 
Mars.  Were  you  held  spell-bound?  Were  you 
ever  thrilled  to  your  nucleus?  Only  five  cents, 
girls  and  boys.  All  you  can  take  in  for  the  insig- 
nificaht  total  of  fi\'e  coppers.  See  the  Cockle- 
wog?  Don't  get  too  close  to  him.  He's  a  bit 
nervous,  you  know.  He  isn't  used  to  making  his 
debut.  What  beautiful  purple  feathers  and  his 
beak — Have  you  ever  clapped  your  eyes  on  such  a 
monstrosity?     Do  Jiave    a    roller    skate.     Pillows 


ready  if  your  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  Pop ! 
Candy !  Roast  your  own  hot  dogs  on  the  athletic 
field,  genuine  campf ire !  Do  you  know  the  secret 
of  your  popularity?  Have  yourself  psycho-anal- 
yzed.   Only  five  cents! 

Oh,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  can  you  resist 
that  alluring  music  wafted  from  the  chapel  on  the 
sweet  Spring  Zephyrs  ?  Only  ten  cents  a  couple 
and  the  music  bv  Kiski's  famous  orchestra. 

TODAY  is  the  last  day  of  the  big  ticket  sale. 
Tomorrow  each  ticket  will  cost  five  cents.  Buv 
your  strips  for  $.25,  $.50  or  $1.00. 
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FURTHER  ELECTIONS 


Student  Government — Junior  Member,  Mary 
King ;  Secretary,  Amelia  Lockard ;  Treasurer, 
Katherine  Rockwell. 

Woodland  Hall  House  Board — President,  Betty 
Rial ;  Vice-President,  Pauline  Bickhart ;  Junior 
Members,  Dorothy  Appleby,  Josephine  Mang;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Dorothy  Russell. 

Berry  Hall  House  Board — President,  Lida 
Fischler ;  Vice-Ptesident,  Ruth  Ball ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Charlotte  Klingler. 


Athletic  Association — President,  Mary  Kolb, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Doris  Bushnell. 

Engl'icode — Editor,  Arline  Keuper,  Assistant 
Editor,  Beatrice  Lewis. 

College  Song  Leader — Jane  Edwards 

Junior  Class — President,  Nancy  Mcllvaine;  V^ice 
President,  \'elma  Duvall ;  Secretary,  Margaret 
Loef fler ;  Treasurer,  Eleanor  Nevins. 

Sophomore  Class — President,  Anna  Bateman  ; 
\'ice  President,  Henrietta  Scott ;  Secretary,  Betty 
Marshall ;  Treasurer,  Margaret  Horrocks. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  RECITALS 

Friday,  May  4,  1928. 

Beauty.  Beautiful  gowns — both  Margaret  Mc- 
Cown  and  Henrietta  Spelsburg  were  gorgeous. 

Glorious  flowers — looked  like  a  coming  out 
party. 

Stage   setting — charming. 

Faculty  responsible  for  the  evening — beautifully 
gowned — pleased  proud. 

Music.  Brilliant  technique — deep  feeling — love- 
ly sounds — beautifully  executed. 

Drama.  Beau  Brummel  introduced  to  us  in  the 
most  realistic  way. 

Audience,    ecstatic. 

Applause,     uproarious. 

Evening.  A  memory  to  tuck  away  among  your 
loveliest  souvenirs. 

Program — Friday,  May  11,  1928: 

The  recital  tonight  is  to  be  given  by  Katherine 
Owens  and  Jane  Willard. 


PROGRAM 

Das  Kraut  Vergessenheit Alexander  Von  Fielitz 

Er  den  Herrlicheste  von  Allen... .Robert  Schumann 
Wie  fremd  und  todt  ist  alles  umher  "Die  Ver- 

kaufte  Braut" Frederick  Smetana 

Miss  Spelsburg 

Beau   Brummel Clyde   Fitch 

A  Flay  in  Four  Acts 
Written  for  Richard  Mansfield 
Miss  McCown 
Connais-tu  le  pays  "Mignon"....  Ambroise  Thomas 

My  Lover  is  a  Fisherman Lily  Strickland 

Cradle  Song  Fritz  Kreisler 

The  Star James  H.  Rogers 

Miss  Spelsburg 

Mrs.  Maybell  Davis  Rockwell 

at  the  Piano 


VESPERS 


Sunday,  the  29th  of  April  Miss  Coolidge  had 
charge  of  Vespers.  She  recited  some  of  the  poems 
she  learned  as  a  child  and  for  which  she  has  a 
special  love.  The  first  one  was  unusually  inter- 
esting. Miss  Coolidge  has  a  manuscript  copy  of 
it.  It  was  written  by  James  Whitcombe  Riley  to 
celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  Longfellow. 
The  others  were  very  sweet  poems  that  she  had 
learned    for   Sunday   School   or   for   recitations. 

May  5  the  Reverend  William  P.  Stevenson  from 
Mgrysville,  Tennessee  will  speak.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Miss  Marks'  father. 

May  12  Dean  Amos  from  Pitt  will  speak. 


STONEY  CORNERS  ENTERTAINS 

Murray  Hill  Avenue  spent  the  evening  of  Friday, 
May  4,  on  its  porches  deriving  amusement  from 
the  infantile  capers  cut  by  the  children  of  Stoney 
Corners  and  Broadview.  Stoney  Corners  was 
hostess  at  a  picnic  in  its  back  yard,  an  excellent 
place  for  skipping  rope,  playing  ball,  tag,  and 
other  hilarious  srames. 


ENGLISH  TEA 

Jane  Haller  entertained  the  English  8  class  at  a 
delightfully  artistic  tea  in  Miss  Craig's  studio  on 
Thursday,  May  3.  What  an  ideal  place  to  meet 
one's  classmates,  especially  when  an  art  exhibition 
adorns  the  Studio's  walls. 


A  P.  C.  W.  APPLE  BLOSSOM 

Lucretia  Bond  attended  the  Apple-blossom  Fes- 
tival at  Winchester,  Virginia  as  the  princess  from 
her  county.  The  event  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  P. 
C.  W.  represented. 


GLEE  CLUB  HONORED 

Our  illustrious  Glee  Club  sang  so  "wildly  well" 
at  their  recent  radio  performance,  that  they  were 
invited  to  repeat  it  at  the  Fifth  Anniversary  Pro- 
gram of  W.  C.  A.  E.,  on  Saturday,  May  5.  Would 
that  we  could  all  warble  like  they!  If  you  weren't 
listening  in,  this  is  what  you  missed : 

College  Songs. 

To  a  Wild  Rose. 

The  Sweet  Little  Girl  and  the  Quaint  Squeegee] 

Dreaming. 

O  Taste  and  Sec' 

The  Green  Cathedral. 

The  World  is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise. 

The  Bells  of  St.  Marys. 


FACULTY  NEWS 

Mr.  Kinder  has  been  acting  as  judge  for  several 
debates.  He  was  at  Clairton  high  school  on  April 
27,  and  on  April  30  he  judged  the  final  debate  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Debating  League  at  Car- 
negie Music  Hall. 

Mr.  Kinder  moved  recentl}-  and  his  address  now 
is  6634  Northumberland  Street. 

Dr.  Scott  has  also  moved,  and  he  is  now  living 
at  618  Worth  Street. 

We  regret  that  Miss  Flynn  has  been  called  to 
her  home  in  St.  Paul  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  brother-in-law. 

Miss  Skinker  will  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
next  year  which  she  will  spend  in  study  at  either 
Cornell  or  Johns  Hopkins. 

Miss  Frank  left  us  on  the  first  of  May.  She 
expects  to  be  married  in  the  early  summer. 
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THE  ROYAL  ROAD 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (by  New  Student  Service) — 
"In  America  today  one  does  not  attain  literary 
success  merely  by  writing  good  literature,  but 
by  accomplishing  some  such  feat  as  flying  the 
Atlantic  or  going  to  the  pole,  then  writing  about 
it."  The  complainant  was  Richard  Halliburton, 
traveler  and  author,  who  spoke  recently  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  His  advice  to 
literary  aspirants  is :  "Do  not  hope  to  add  to 
your  ability  by  reading  the  works  of  other  writers. 
It  is  waste  of  time ;  you  must  write  from  your 
own  rich  experience  and  develop  unaided  your 
own  style.  Mingle  with  people,  all  classes,  live 
with  them,  know  their  lives,  try  to  feel  all  the 
emotions  of  men,  and  don't  stay  in  one  spot,  move 
about ;  it  is  only  through  these  things  that  you 
will  acquire  a  true  sense  of  values."  Mr.  Halli- 
burton's contribution  to  the  question  of  deleter- 
ious effects  of  studies  in  journalism  on  creative 
writing  was,  "Oh  no,  such  a  course  could  only  be 
beneficial ;  but  ten  years  on  a  hard-boiled  news- 
paper staff  might  have  some  bad  effects." 


E-D-I-T-O-R-I-A-L 


Although  the  Arrow  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  students  of  the  college, 
we  feel  that  a  freer  and  somewhat  more  volumi- 
nous flow  of  student  opinion  might  be  obtained  by 
the  use,  not  only  of  the  paper  as  a  general  medium 
of  expression,  but  also  by  the  use  of  a  particular 
section  in  the  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  the  students  or  faculty  upon  all 
or  any  subjects  relative  to  college  life. 

In  setting  aside  this  space  we  cannot  but  take 
into  account  that,  although  this  is  a  general  prac- 
tice with  the  majority  of  the  college  papers  today, 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  in  regard  to 
P.  C.  W.  is  accompanied  by  some  difficulties  which 
most  colleges  do  not  have  to  face.  At  least  half 
the  student  body  is  made  up  of  day  students.  This 
tends  to  lessen  the  centralization  of  interest  in  col- 
lege life  by  dividing  much  of  the  day  student's  time 
and  attaching  her  to  a  considerable  number  of  out- 
side interests  which  draw  off  her  energies.  Again, 
P.  C.  W.  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fairly  large 
and  interesting  city,  so  that  even  resident  college 
life  is  diverted  by  outside  forces  and  is  less  in- 
tensely, so  to  speak,  wrapped  up  in  itself.  The 
student  can  find  numerous  ways  of  expressing  her- 
self or  working  off  pent  up  energy  without  re- 
sorting to  the  semi-monthly  paper  for  relief.  With 
her  attention  widely  distributed  the  affairs  of  aca- 
demic import  seem  less  important  than  they  might 
in  a  more  self-centered  organization.  She  is  in- 
clined to  assume  a  lethargic  attitude  so  long  as 
nothing  drastically  disturbing  occurs. 

Nevertheless,  students  do  have  opinions  and  we 
are  hoping  that  in  spite  of  such  diverting  forces  a 
column  such  as  we  propose  may  not  be  unavailing. 
Several  students  having  been  informed  of  this  pro- 
posal have  already  contributed,  however,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  this  may  be  merely  initial 
spurt  due  to  novelty,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  remains  to  be  proven.  This  success 
depends  entirely  upon  the  student  body ;  we  have 
no  intention  of  over-burdening  our  already  long 
suffering  reporters.  Students  and  faculty  are  in- 
vited to  contribute.  Here  is  something  which  is 
everybody's  business.  May  it  not  meet  with  the 
fate  duly  attributed  to  undertakings  of  a  like  char- 
acter. 


The  student  body  extends  deepest  sympathy  to 
Clara  Osgood  in  the  loss  of  her  father. 


MISS  COOLIDGE  SPEAKS 

Miss  Coolidge  spoke  at  the  Carrick  Women's 
Club  on  March  2nd.  This  was  her  last  speaking 
engagement  for  the  year.  Her  subject  was  "The 
American  Home." 
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STUDENT  OPINION  COLUMN 

"This  is  a  clever  issue."  "I  say.  it  was  quite 
sporting  of  the  Arrow  to  have  an  athletic  edition." 
■'The  staff  must  know  the  Arrow  rates  when  its 
write-ups  are  alive,  interesting,  and  vital."  "The 
Arrow  this  year  is  to  be  congratulated."  And  it  is 
to  be  congratulated,  because  our  college  paper  has 
gone  through  its  finest  piece  of  work  since  the 
Seniors  were  Freshmen. 


Now  that  the  college  term  is  about  completed, 
and  one  has  an  opportunity  to  glance  back  at  the 
college  activities,  a  chance  is  offered  to  congratu- 
ate  Y.  W.  C.  A.  This  organization  has  done  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  this  year  in  keeping  before 
the  eyes  of  the  student  body,  its  every  activity,  its 
attempts,  its  purposes,  and  the  results  of  its  ef- 
forts. Every  club  needs  a  boost.  We  must  admit 
they  have  gotten  into  somewhat  of  a  rut,  unpro- 
ductive of  any  pertinent  results,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  they  could  lift  themselves  up  a  bit — perhaps 
by  noting  some  of  Y.  W.'s  methods. 


"It's  not  because  the  toast  is  soggy ;  it  takes 
more  than  that  to  down  my  sunny  disposition,  but 
I  simply  can't  warble  like  the  robins.  It  probably 
begins  with  the  motorman,  who  has  a  conservative 
complex.  He  simply  refuses  to  deposit  us  at 
Woodland  Road  before  8  :30,  and  one  really  should 
spend  an  hour  in  meditation  before  the  state  trial — 
all  of  which  makes  us  wonder  if  turnips  are  af- 
fected by  the  frost.  For  the  first  two  hours,  it 
was  as  easy  to  see  that  the  meek  do  not  belong  in 
Revelations  as  to  see  that  enzymes  do  not  use 
scented  handkerchiefs,  but  from  15;50  on,  the 
whole  matter  proceeded  in  an  atmosphere  of  fog 
and  daze.  About  2 :07,  the  chewing  gum  of  the 
blonde  on  our  left  began  to  be  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  we  started  to  worry  about  the  two  pens 
and  pencils.  ( It  was  a  mistake  not  to  remind  us 
to  bring  oxygen  tanks)  Try  as  we  might,  we 
simply  could  not  use  the  fourth  implement  except 
lo  impale  errant  fliers.  Although  the  whole  thing 
is  ruthless  as  far  as  the  reputed  buoyancy  of  young 
Seniors  is  concerned,  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
never  wear  purple  ties  with  orange  dinner  coats. 
Long  live  Senior  exams ! 


LOVERS  OF  TRACK 

You  too  will  have  your  opportunity  to  do  cart- 
wheels, play  jacks,  jump  hop  scotch,  join  in  ring- 
around-the-rosy,  and  tag  'ere  the  year  is  over.  But 
seriously,  though,  our  track  meet,  which  will  be 
held  sometime  this  month,  may  not  notably  advo- 
cate the   above  stunts,   yet   it  will  contain  events 


which  will  appeal  to  many  of  the  girls.  Remem- 
ber that  the  class  winning  the  most  points  in  this 
meet  will  be  awarded  with  a  cup — something  new 
in  our  athletic  activities.  Again,  watch  the  Ath- 
letic bulletin  board. 


FRESHMEN   DEFEAT   SENIORS 

'Twas  a  game  of  fun,  good  spirits,  and  hard 
playing  that  ended  the  baseball  series  with  the 
Freshmen  winning  over  their  worthy  opponents, 
the  Seniors,  14-10. 

The  game  between  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen 
was  won  by  the  Freshmen  with  a  score  of  7-22. 

The  Seniors  triumphed  over  the  Sophomores 
with  a  score  of  14-9. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  those  who  played  base 
ball  certainly  agreed  it  was  the  great  American 
sport.  And  played  in  such  glorious  weather  makes 
the  baseball  fans  only  sorry  that  our  season  isn't 
longer. 


BUT  THERE  IS  TENNIS 

Tennis  still  holds  its  sway  among  our  girls,  and 
the  annual  spring  tournament  will  be  worked  out 
in  fine  order  (so  our  mtentions  are)  next  week. 
The  courts  are  in  good  condition,  there  are  plenty 
of  players,  and  there  is  a  silver  cup  waiting  for 
the  winner  of  the  singles  matches.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  play  off  the  tournament  in  two  or  three 
days,  instead  of  covering  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Watch  the  Athletic  bulletin  board. 


A  DREAM  OF  IDLENESS 

I'd  like  to  float  upon  a  wave, 
A  wave  that's  green  with  satin-sheen 
That  trims  itself  in  creamy  lace 
And  then  takes  shelter  in  a  cave 
Whence  it  peeks  seeing  but  unseen 
Out  o'er  the   sea's  great  swirling  race. 
A  queen  I'd  be  upon  this  throne 
Of  liquid  down — I'd  wear  a  crown 
Foam-jewelled  in  my  languid  hair. 
The  stars  would  speak  in  gentle  tone 
And  teach  me  to  forget  the  frown 
That's  caught  the  sadness  of  this  air. 
The  planet  children  of  the  sun 
Despite  their  age,  would  all  engage 
In  that  old  play  of  happiness 
That's  given  the  world  immortal  fun 
And   all   the   sky  would  be  their  stage 
In  my  sweet   dream  of   idleness. 

Beatrice  Lewis,  '31 
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A  LITTLE  DOG'S  TALE 

Anne  Bateman,  '31 


It  is  a  cold  winter  evening,  and  as  I  lie  on  the 
thick  rag  rug,  bathed  in  the  warm  rays  of  the 
open  fire,  my  mind  naturally  runs  back  over  the 
rough  road  I  travelled  before  reaching  this  haven 
of  love  and  comfort.  I  feel  so  well  satisfied  with 
life  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  more  to  be 
desired.  Yet,  there  is  one  thing  I  might  wish  for, 
and  that  is  to  be  free  from  the  detestable  odor  of 
soap,  which  clings  to  my  hair  and  offends  my 
sensitive  nostrils.  I  have  just  had  a  bath,  which 
as  usual,  I  hated  very  much.  Still,  I  have  so  much 
to  be  thankful,  that  I  feel  guilty  of  ingratitude 
when  in  mentioning  my  distaste  for  baths.  After 
all,  I  have  no  right  to  fuss  about  anything,  for  I 
am  only  a  middle-aged,  one-eyed  dog  of  doubtful 
parentage. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  that  I  first 
opened  my  eyes  on  this  world.  Of  course,  my 
recollections  of  the  first  months  are  rather  vague, 
but  I  think  that  I  must  have  been  born  in  the 
country,  for  I  have  hazy  impressions  of  a  spac- 
ious barn  and  of  cows  and  of  horses.  I  have  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  the  first  important  event 
of  my  life.  One  crisp  fall  day  my  master,  who 
had  just  driven  up  in  a  big  wagon,  called  to  his 
wife,  "Mother  come  help  me  select  a  puppy  for  the 
Goodspeed  boy".  His  wife,  wiping  her  hands  on 
her  apron,  came  from  the  house  to  stand  beside 
her  husband  and  to  watch  me  and  my  brother  and 
sisters  play.  "There  is  only  one  mongrel  in  the  lot. 
Take  him,"  she  said  pointing  to  me.  That  night 
I  slept  very  fitfully  at  Goodspeed's  city  home.  I 
missed  my  playmates  and  my  mother,  I  felt  lonely. 
When  I  whimpered,  my  new, master  cuffed  me. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodspeed  meant  to  be  kind  to  me, 
but  they  lacked  understanding.  Perhaps  this  lack 
of  understanding  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
weakness  of  their  only  child,  a  delicate  little  boy 
of  six.  Between  the  little  shut-in  boy  and  me, 
however,  there  was  perfect  understanding.  All 
through  the  winter  we  played  together  and  when 
the  boy  was  sent  to  bed  he  begged  so  hard  that 
I  was  permitted  in  his  room.  When  Mrs.  Good- 
speed  was  not  in  the  room,  I  would  jump  up  in 
the  bed  and  kiss  the  boy's  face  and  hands  and  he 
would  clasp  me  in  his  arms.  One  April  day  I  lay 
half-drowsing  in  my  little  master's  arms.  I  was 
aroused,  my  hair  bristling;  I  heard  the  approach 
of  the  angel  of  death,  for  we  of  the  lower  order 
see  and  scent  much  that  is  lost  to  human  beings. 
When  Mrs.  Goodspeed  came  into  the  room,  she 
found  her  cb.ild  dead  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a 
half  grown  saggy  puppy  barking  defiance  at  the 


departing  Black  Angel,  his  forepaws  resting  on  the 
still  form  of  his  only  friend. 

The  Goodspeed's  could  not  bear  to  see  me 
around,  as  I  was  a  constant  reminder  of  their 
loss,  so  I  was  given  to  friends  who  had  rude  chil- 
dren who  delighted  in  tormenting  me.  Being 
small,  I  could  not  defend  myself  from  their  crude 
pranks  and  thoughtless  cruelty.  Still,  a  dog  must 
have  a  master  and  a  home  so  I  bore  with  them 
until  I  was  grown.  Then  they  moved  to  a  strange 
city ;  and  as  might  be  expected  from  people  of  this 
sort,  I  was  left  behind.  Then  followed  two,  or 
was  it  three  years,  I  cannot  feel  sure,  that  I  lived 
the  unhappy  life  of  a  tramp  picking  a  living  from 
garbage  cans  and  sleeping  as  best  I  could  in  any 
available  shelter.  I  had  become  dirty  and  disrep- 
utable, infested  with  vermin,  my  eyes  rimmed  with 
raw  flesh.  Every  man's  hand  was  against  me  and 
I   shrank   in   shame — through   dirty   alleys. 

One  cold  night  early  in  winter,  I  wandered  to  the 
suburbs.  About  dark,  I  sneaked  through  back  yards 
searching  for  something  to  appease  the  constant 
gnawing  of  my  stomach.  I  longed  for  the  peace 
of  death,  and  yet,  like  all  animals,  knew  I  should 
continue  to  fight  for  life  as  long  as  I  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  walk.  In  one  of  these  yards  I 
came  upon  a  dog  house.  My  nose  told  me  it  was 
long  since  it  had  been  occupied.  I  curled  up  in  the 
straw  and  rags  and  slept  in  warmth  and  comfort 
for  the  first  time  since  summer.  Next  morning  I 
heard  the  woman  of  the  house  come  out  to  empty 
the  garbage.  I  bolted  from  my  refuge  and 
dashed  to  the  alley  for  safety.  I  heard  the  wo- 
man's sweet  voice  call  to  me,  but  I  trusted  no  one 
and  continued  my  flight.  The  new  home,  how- 
ever, attracted  me  and  that  night  I  returned  to  it 
to  find  a  dish  of  meat  at  the  door. 

Ah,  that  was  a  night  I  shall  never  forget.  That 
night  I  slept  soundly  on  a  full  stomach,  quite  an 
unusual  event  for  me,  you  may  be  sure.  Habits 
are  hard  to  overcome,  and  although  each  day  I 
found  food  in  my  pan,  I.  could  not  overcome  my 
habit  of  fear  and  suspicion.  It  may  have  been  a 
month  Ijefore  I  crawled,  abject  and  pleading,  to 
the  feet 'of  the  little  woman  who  had  been  trying 
so  hard  to  win  my  confidence. 

It  was  thus  I  came  to  my  present  home.  There 
are  no  children,  just  a  big  dark  man  and  a  little 
blonde  woman.  They  both  know,  however,  that  a 
dog's  main  purpose  in  life  is  to  find  a  human  be- 
ing that  he  can  love  and  then  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  loving  him.     Wlienever  possible,  they 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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MY  LOVE  IS  A  LOVELY  LADY 

My  love  is  a  lovely  lady 
She  is  very  tall  and  stately 
And  she  walketh  most  sedately 
Down  the  poplar  avenue. 

As  she  goes  but  seldom  talks  she 
Very  sweet  and  softly  walks  she 
And  my  heart  within  me  stops  me 
In  the  poplar  avenue. 

Wliile  she  walked  along  the  herbage 
(Though  she  is  quite  tall  for  her  age) 
Once  I  firmly  grasped  my  courage 

I  put  out  my  hand — and  touched  her! 


A  handkerchief  belonging  to  William  Penn  has  been 
found.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  museum  and  labeled; 
The  Original  Pennwiper. 

— Western  Reserve   Wildcat. 


LAMENT 

I  want  to  ask  someone 

Who  knows  (does  anyone) 

whether 

it's  worth  being  a  Senior 

or 

not 

When  you  discover  being  a  Freshman 

that  not  everyone  you  meet  is 

kind 

And  when  you  discover  being  a  Sophomore 

that  not  everyone  you  know  is 

sincere 

And  when  you  discover  being  a  Junior 

that  the  Senior  you  had  most  admired 

is  unworthy  of  that 

admiration 

And  when  you  discover  that  the  professor 

you  liked  best 

has  changed  somehow  intangibly 

And  when  even  little  things 

like  hot  bitter  sweets  are  growing 

a  little  less  hot  and 

a  little  less  bitter  and 

a  little  less  sweet 

And  when  you  wake  up  early  one  rainy  morning 

to  realize  that  you've  not 

been  in  love  after  all 

And  when  you  discover  that  the  very 

biggest  disappointment  of  all 

is  just 

yourself 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  to  be 

a  Senior 

I'll  have  learned  all  of  that  sort  of  thing 

there  is  to  learn 

Maybe  I  will 

because  its  traditional  that 

Seniors  know  everything  and 

we  always  respect  our  traditions 

Anyhow 

I  want  to  ask  someone 

who  knows  (does  anyone) 

whether 

it's  worth  being  a  Senior 

or 

not  ?  — 

REGRET 
Helen  Gordon  '28 
When  I  think  of  lads  that  are  goodly  lads 
And  gentle  lads,  and  true, 
I  think  of  the  lad  you  might  have  been 
If  you  had  not  been  you. 

When  I  think  of  maids  that  are  happy  maids 

And  modest  maids  and  shy, 

I  think  of  the  joy  I  might  have  had 

If  I  had  not  been  I. 
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CLUB  NEWS 

At  the  I.  R.  C.  meeting,  May  2,  Miss  Evans 
spoke  on  Modern  Germany.  The  officers  for  next 
year  are :  Gene  Feightner,  President ;  Dorothy  Ap- 
pleby, Vice-President ;  Louise  Shane,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Cercle  Francais  held  its  annual  cabaret  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  2.  Under  the  direction  of  Betty 
Corey,  the  Blue  Room  assumed  an  unusually  fes- 
tive appearance.  Betty  Porter  and  Margaret 
Cousley,  as  les  garcons,  served  an  excellent  dinner. 
Peg  P'acella,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  introduced 
the  entertainers :  Vartanouch  Parounakian,  who 
danced  a  Scotch  sword  dance ;  Danica  Ivanovich 
recited  a  French  poem.  Miss  Houston  read  several 
poems  and  a  verj'  lovely  translation  of  one.  Miss 
Fitz-Randolph  sang,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  prize  for  the  most  original  costume  was 
awarded  to  Betty  Corey  and  a  farewell  gift  was 
presented  to  Miss  Houston.  The  meeting  ended 
with  the  singing  of  the  Marseillaise.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected:  Lois  VVhitesell,  Presi- 
dent ;  Vartanouch  Parounakian,  Vice  President ; 
Danica   Ivanovich,   Secretary-Treasurer. 


The  officers  of  Phi  Pi  are:  Charlotte  Blank, 
President ;  Lillian  Green,  Vice-President ;  Winifred 
Hartman,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


The  Instrumental  Club  elected  as  its  '29  officers : 
Virginia  Manon,  President ;  Vartanouch  Parouna- 
kian, Vice  President;  Betty  Jenkins,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Dramatic  Club  met  April  25.  Miss  Coolidge 
read  an  article  on  poetry  from  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly. The  following  oTficers  were  elected  at  the 
business  meeting:  Theodosia  Parke,  President; 
Josephine  Duvall,  Vice-President;  Ethel  Getty, 
Secretary;  Mary  King,  Treasurer;  Ellen  Connor, 
Senior  member ;  Nancy  Mcllwain.  Junior  member. 


At  the  meeting  oi  Omega  held  April  25,  Dr. 
McCloud  of  the  English  department  of  Carnegie 
Tech  spoke  on  Expressionism.  The  officers  for 
next  year  are :  Kathryn  Watkins,  President ;  Doris 
Bushnell,  Vice-President;  Mary  Louise  Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Miss  Brown  entertained  the  Debating  Club  at  a 
delightful  tea  on  May  2.  The  members  gave  short 
talks  on  "Can  a  Woman  do  Justice  to  a  Home  and 
a  Career?"  The  results  of  the  elections  were: 
Josephine  Duvall,  President;  Louise  Dickenson, 
Vice-President;  Danica  Ivanovich,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


A  LITTLE  DOG'S  TALE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

take  me  with  them  when  they  go  out.  One  night 
I  accompanied  them  to  a  friend's  home.  They 
left  me  outside  with  a  big  police  dog  that  lived 
there.  He  was  insulting  and  domineering  and 
spoke  slightingly  of  my  people.  I  feared  the  big 
brute,  but  feared  more  to  desert  my  people.  The 
big  dog  became  more  threatening,  and  with  my 
back  against  the  door,  I  fought  as  a  cornered  rat 
might  fight,  hopelessly  but  valiantly.  The  man 
of  the  house  came  out  and  kicked  the  police  dog. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  followed  my  people  home. 
WHien  we  came  into  the  light  my  mistress  scream- 
ed, "Herbert,  look,  his  eye  is  out."  I  wagged  my 
tail  apologetically  as  she  rushed  to  pick  me  up. 
My  master  hastened  to  get  the  car  from  the  ga- 
rage, and  both  my  mistress  and  master  accompan- 
ied me  to  the  veterinary.  Had  I  been  a  blue  ribbon 
winner  I  could  not  have  had  better  treatment,  more 
love  or  sympathy.  So  now,  I  am  sitting  on  top 
of  the  world.  Through  privation,  I  have  learned 
to  value  the  good  that  has  come  to  me.  When 
my  master  calls  me  one-eyed  Connolly,  I  know  he 
is  only  joking.  He  knows  I  should  gladly  give 
the  other  eye  and  throw  in  all  four  of  my  stumpy 
legs,  if  it  would  be  of  any  service  to  him  or  his 
kind  wife. 


Prof. — "You  missed  my  class  yesterday,  didn't 


you : 


Fresh — "Not  in  the  least,  sir,  not  in  the  least." 
— Ala.  Rammer  Jammer. 


TeUfhone  Hilond  5600 

American  Cleaning  and 
Repairing  Co. 

6339  PENN  AVENUE 
Clothings  Hat  and  Rug  Cleaners 


Shoe  Repairing 
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He  Didn't  Get  the  Job 

"Would  you  care  to  dance  this  one?" 
"Yes,  if  you  can  find  me  a  partner." 

— Yale  Record. 


Felt  hats  may  come  and  straw  hats  may  go,  but 
the  high  hat  goes  on  forever. 

— College  Humor. 


Motto  of  a  modern  co-ed :  "Every  man  for  her- 
self." 

— Stanford  Chapparal. 


''So  he  first  met  her  in  a  revolving  door?" 
"That's  how  they  began  going  round  together." 


Just  Stringing  Her  Along 

"I  want  to  speak  to  my  husband,"  yelled  the 
murderer's  wife,  frantically  phoning  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

"Sorry,   madame,"   replied    the    polite    warden, 
"but  your  party  has  just  hung  up." 
i;  — Iowa   Frivol. 


Country  Policeman — "You  can't  camp  here." 
Tourist — "I  have  the   verbal  permission  of  the 

mayor." 

Countrv  Policeman — "Show  it  to  me." 


"Boy,  out  in  Gill  Gulch  we're  so  tough  we  eat  bailing 
wire  for  spaghetti!" 

"Nothin'!  Where  I  come  from  we  know  what  it  is,  and 
eat  it  just  the  same."  — Wisconsin  Octopus. 


Shadyside  Cream 

Is  guaranteed  to  whip  and  to  try  it  phone 
Hiland  4800 


Shadyside  Milk  Co. 

"Finest  Dairy  Products" 


GRACE'S 


231    Oliver    Avenue 
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Announce 

A  n  Unrivalled 
Combination  of 
Loveliness  a  n  d 
Practicability  in 
:heir  New  Col- 
lection of  Going 
.'\w3y. 

Dresses,   En- 
sembles,  Coats 
and    Millinery 


GIRLS!    Our    New    Graduation    dresses    have    .iust 
arrived!     Make   your    selection    early. 


Call  Montrosi 

;  1005 

WEIGHT                JC  JV 

QUALITY 

SERVICE 

PITTSBURGH    ICE 

COMPANY 

S.   Negley   Ave.    and 

P.  R.   R. 

CANDIES 

Fountain  Service 


Meet  your  friends  at  our  East  End  Store 
6018  PENN  AVENUE 
Creatns  and  Ices  Unequalled 
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First  Cannibal:  "Too  late  for  dinner?" 
Second  Cannibal :  "Yep,  everybody's  eaten." 

— Transit  Guest 


Cheerful  Idiot  (to  man  with  bandaged  foot) — 
''You  have  hurt  your  foot?" 

"No,  my  head — but  when  I  walk,  the  bandage 
slips." 


"A  month  ago  my    girl    left    me    without    any 
reason." 

"I  knew  someone  had  left  you  without  it." 
— ^West  Point  Pointer. 


"Eaten  yet?" 
"Nope,  don't  eat." 
"Diet?" 
"No,  poet." 


-Mugwumps. 


"If  I  throw  this  away,  what  will   Billet-doux, 
Son?" 

"What  do  you  ask  me,  faux-pas?" 

— U.  of  Wlash.  Columbus. 


STOEBENER'S 

Dependable  Shoes  for  68  years 


6227    Penn    Ave.      6222    Frankitown   Are. 
East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh 


DIMLING  ^  PRILL 

CHOICE  MEATS 


Stand   54  Diamond  Market 

TtUfhont  Atlantic  3949 


Frank  &  Seder 

Summer  Frocks 

for  tKe 

College  Girls 

Gay,  sprightly  frocks  for  after- 
noons, with  an  air  of  smart  soph- 
istication ;  simple,  swagger  sports 
frocks  for  active  athletics  of  spec- 
tators ;  adorable  dance  frocks,  and 
exquisite  dresses  for  Commence- 
ment that  have  just  the  right  note 
of  elegance  .  .  .  neither  too  simple 
nor  too  elaborate. 

$21.95  to  $95.00 

French  Rooms,  Second  Floor 


We've     Fitted     Feet     for     Fifty      Years 

SHOES 

AND  HOSIERY 


P.  LUDEBUEHL  frSON 


SEE    YOU    AT 

Candylaed  Tea  Room 

GEO.  W.  BOLANIS 
6214  PENN  AVENUE 

Candy,  Pastry,  Luncheon 
Refreshments,   The   Student's   Popular   Rendezvous 
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Frosh — "You  look  like  a  sensible  girl.  Let's 
get  married." 

Soph — "Nothing-  doing,  I'm  as  sensible  as  I 
look."                                  '  — O.  U. 


"Are  you  an  athlete?" 

"Yeah." 

"What  do  you  turn  out  for?" 

"Football  and  women  drivers." 

— U.  of  Wash.  Columns. 


P^'of — "These  aren't  my  own  figures  I'm  quot- 
ing. They're  the  figures  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he's  talking  about." 

— Annapolis  Log. 


"Hey,  girl,  what  are  you  mad  at?' 
"Intervals !" 


-Illinois  Siren. 


"Did  prehistoric  people  have  stoves?" 
"Yes.  mountain  ranges." 


^Everything  Good  to  Eat'' 


Privalf 

Exchange 

Court 

4940 


6  Diamond 
Square 

217  Fourth 
Avenue 


iBRAHMS^ 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 


We  cater  to  the  best  Hotels,  Clubs,  Institutions 
and  Private  Homes 


Your  family  table  supplied  with  the  best  of  eatables. 
Department  store  references  satisfactory  for  credit. 
Free  delivery  to  Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Squirrel  Hill. 


IMPORTED 

AND 
DOMESTIC 
LINGERIE 
and 
NEGLIGEES 
also 
HOSIERY,  HAND  BAGS 
and 
NOVELTY  JEWELRY 
429  Penn  Avenue 
Right  Ne.xt  to  the  Women's   Exchange 
On  the  Second   Floor 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.  Phone   AT  lantic  6040 


Telefhone  Hilani  4920 

Miss  Noss  Electric  SKop 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  HOME 


106   Shady   Avenue 


Pittsburgh 


HiLAND    6900 

Tele-phone  Your  Needs 

Small  Wares — Hosiery — Gloves 
Dresses — Coats — Underwear 

AN  S  MAN  N'S 

5911-19    Penn    Ave.,    East    Liberty 


Telefhone  Court  2370 

JOHN  J.  DILLON 

DISTRIBUTOR 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
204    First    Avenue  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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At  Ease  ! 
— for  active  sports 


Do  you  pause  after  every  stroke  at 
tennis  to  yank  up  the  hosiery?  .  .  and 
do  you  swing  a  golf  club  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  snapping  shoulder 
straps: 

You  shouldn't,  you  know,  because  it's 
a  sign  that  you're  not  well  dressed! 
Your  sleeveless  tennis  frock  may  be 
made  of  the  newest,  smartest  printed 
pique;  your  golf  togs  may  be  the 
pick  of  the  Sportswear  Shop;  and 
your  habit  2nay  be  the  kind  that 
makes  people  ask  you  why  you  ever 
get  off  a  horse  .  .  .  But  remember: — 
It's  the  UNDER  layer  that  makes 
or  mars  perfection! 


"Finesse 


ff 


A  single  garment,  cool  and 
comfortable  as  can  be  .  .  made 
of  a  porous  fabric  and  crochet- 
ed elastic,  without  a  hook  or 
fastening  of  any  kind !  A  sort 
of  glorified  step-in,  that  com- 
bines in  one  piece  about  every- 
thing you  need  to  wear  under 
sports  clothes.  Extra  flexible, 
from  shoulder  straps  to  garters. 
$10.00.  If 


An  all-elastic  step-in  girdle,  for 
the  figure  that  needs  a  bit  more 
restraint.  Hand-fashioned  so 
that  it  will  give  maximum  free- 
dom of  movement.  No  back 
hose   supporters.      $5.00. 

Third   Floor 


The  Joseph  Horne  Co. 
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